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THE  TRUE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  LORD,  OR  THE 
OFFERINGS  OP  GOLD,  FRANKINCENSE,  AND  MYRRH. 


Eyeby  year  in  its  speedy  revolntioii  brings  with  it  some  event 
interesting  and  solemn  to  every  circle.  Nearly  every  family  has  some 
melancholy  tale  to  tell,  how  the  past  year  has  removed  some  relative 
or  friend  from  his  earthly  to  his  spiritual  state.  Many  a  heart  has 
felt  sorrow  and  angnish  at  the  unexpected  removal  of  the  husband  or 
the  wife,  of  the  father  or  the  mother,  of  the  darling  child,  or  of  the 
friend  who  by  dianterested  afltection  had  won  our  tsonfidence  and  love* 
From  what  sources  of  consolation  can  these  vacancies  of  the  heart  be 
filled?  Evidently  from  no  other  than  that  there  is  a  spiritual  and  a 
heavenly  state  in  which  sighing  and  mourning  will  be  banished  for  ever* 

Not  only  has  the  hand  of  death  caused  grief  and  consternation  in  the 
bosoms  of  many  during  the  year  that  is  gone,  but  sickness,  and  what 
the  world  calls  misfortune,  have  pressed  heavily  upon  multitudes,  anf 
have  reduced  them  from  states  of  comparative  affluence  to  states  of 
indigence  and  want.  Here,  again,  what  are  the  sources  of  consolation  ? 
Evidently  the  attainment  of  another  state,  in  which  these  reverses, 
losses,  disappointments  andi  misfortunes  cannot  occur. 

The  state  of  things  in  the  world  seems  so  constituted,  as  to  make  us, 
how  strong  soever  our  worldly  attachments  may  be,  —  how  much  soever 
we  may  cling  to  its  wealth,  or  be  devoted  to  its  pleasures, — the  state  of 
things  and  the  ev^ts  of  life  t^^ear  to  be  such  as  to  induce  us,  by  every 
possible  means,  to  loosen  our  hold  on  the  world,  and  to  direct  our 
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tbotights  and  the  moving  energies  of  our  life  to  another  state, —  to 
another  world,  whither,  we  are  powerfully  reminded  by  the  events  of 
the  past  year,  our  career  is  fast  approaching ;  and  ere  another  January 
may  have  come,  our  sojourn  here  may  have  ended  and  our  allotment  cast 
in  that  eternal  world  in  which  we  must  live,  either  in  states  of  happi- 
ness or  misery,  for  ever. 

Nothing  then  is  more  precious  to  us  than  time,  and  the  opportunities 
it  every  moment  presents  of  working  out  our  salvation^  by  the  subjection 
of  every  purpose,  thought,  imagination,  and  act  of  our  external,  to  some 
divine  and  spiritual  principle  from  the  Wobd  of  Ood  in  our  internal  man. 
Thus  "  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness"  is  our 
great  and  blessed  duty,  as  well  as  the  great  safeguard  against  evil  of  every 
kind.  The  performance  of  this  duty,  through  faith  in  the  Lord,  and 
the  love  and  practice  of  His  holy  precepts,  brings  with  it  the  blessed 
assurance  that  whensoever  the  Son  of  Man  cometh  to  summon  us  hence 
He  will  find  us  ready,  "  with  our  loins  girded  and  our  lamps  burning,'* 

Our  months  and  days  here  are  most  precious  because  in  time,  during 
our  probation  in  the  world,  we  form  the  plane  and  the  basis  of  our 
spiritual  and  eternal  states  of  happiness.  We  are  now  in  the  ultimate 
plaiM  of  creation,  and  as  regeneration  can  only  be  commenced  ni  uki^ 
mates, — *'  now  is  the  aoeepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation,"-*^ the 
mofe  we  cultivate  our  privileges  here,  the  more  extended,  deep,  and 
QoUd  will  becoeae  the  plane  or  base  upon  which  our  mansion  of  bliss 
hereafter  can  be  eirected.  This  plane,  or  base,  can  be  cultivated  to  an 
indefinite  extent;  every  moment  n^y  add  something  to  its  extenston 
and  culture.  Our  natural  state  may  be  compared  to  a  Ysst  wilderness^ 
like  the  uncultivated  plains  of  Australia  or  America,  winch  in  their 
natural  state  grow  nothing  useful  for  man ;  *  but  which  am  susceptible 
of  cuUivation  to  an  ind^nite  extent,  and  of  producing  fruits  in  every 
variety  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Thus,  whilst  we  are  here,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  natural  state  can  be  enlarged,  and  the  portions  already 
brought  under  spiritual  culture  may  be  still  improved,  as  to  quality  end 
capacity,  for  the  production  of  the  more  exalted  fruits  of  righteousnees 
and  of  happiness.  But  when  we  leave  this  world,  the  ultimate  of 
creation,  we  cannot  extend  and  perfect  the  base  upon  which  our 
mansion  in  heaven  is  constructed. 

«  See  Mi^o'  Mitchell^s  account  of  Australia,  in  which  he  says,  **  that  after  trarelling 
many  miles  in  every  direction,  although  there  was  much  vegetation  and  many  wild 
^nimftlw,  yet  they  could  find  noihhig  traly  useful  for  man^**  It  would  hence  appear, 
that  everything  truly  uaeftd  fon  man  is  the  resuUt  of  eulture,  or  of  our  oo^eraf^on 
with  the  Lord's  Providence. 
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Now,  all  this  spiritual  cultare  of  our  natural  state  is  denoted  by  the 
true  worship  of  the  Lord.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Latins  used  a  term 
to  denote  warship  which  signified  ctdture,  namely  adtus.  Thus  Cicero 
Bays — '*  Religio  Deorum  etdtu  pio  continetur."  But  the  true  worship  of 
the  Lord  is  involved  in  the  offerings  which  the  wise  men  brought  unto 
Him  at  His  Nativity, — an  event  which  we  have  recently  commemorated. 
These  offerings  were  Gold,  Frankincense B,nd  Myrrh;  and  the  men  who 
brought  them  were  guided  to  Bethlehem  by  a  star,  which  went  before 
them. 

All  these  particulars  respecting  the  Lord*s  Nativity  are  recorded,  not 
merely  as  historical  events,  but  for  our  spiritual  instruction  in  righte- 
ousness, "  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fiimished 
unto  all  good  woi^s."  The  Magt^  or  the  wise  men  who  came  from  the 
east,  were  in  possession  of  knowledges  from  ancient  revelations  and 
traditions,  that  the  Lord  would  come  into  the  world  to  accomplish  the 
redemption  of  mankind,  by  sulijugating  the  hells,  by  glorifying  His 
Humanity,  and  by  establishing  a  new  dispensation  of  His  mercy  and 
goodness,  or  a  New  Church  upon  earth.  There  had  always  been  from 
the  veiy  fitst  prophecy  that  was  delivered,  "  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
s^uld  bruise  the  serpent's  bead,"  an  anticipation  in  the  minds  of  the 
pious  of  this  great  event;  and  when  tiie  ''desire  of  att  naticns^  was 
about  t?o  come,  this  hopeful  anticipation  was  exceedingly  active.  The 
star  whidi  guided  the  wise  men  was  the  emblem  of  the  knowledge  they 
possessed  respecting  the  Lord's  Advent ;  and  in  reference  to  ns  of  the 
New  Testament  Dispensation,  and  especially  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church,  this  star  of  spiritual  knowledge  should  shine  more  brightly  to 
OUT  minds  than  it  did  to  the  wise  men  of  old.  This  knowledge  should 
bring  us  to  the  Lord  at  the  commemoration  of  His  Nativity,  and  induce 
M  to  bring  spiritually,  in  genuine  worship,  our  offerings  of  Gold,  Frank- 
incense and  Myrrh. 

The  Lord's  nativity  into  the  world  was,  in  itself,  infinitely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  nativity  of  every  other  man.  And  unless 
this  great,  this  infinite  distinction  is  in  some  measure  seen,  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  a  true  idea  of  the  Lord's  Humanity,  and  of  His 
being'  One  with  the  Father,  even  as  the  soul  is  one  with  the  body.  The 
great  reason  why  the  Christian  world,  in  general,  thinks  of  the  Lord's 
Human  Nature  as  similar  to  the  human  nature  of  another  man,  and 
why  they  separate  His  Divine  Nature  from  His  Human,  is  owing  to  the 
fact  of  their  not  having  true  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  His  con- 
ception and  nativity.  If  they  would  but  think,  as  the  Word  plainly 
teaches,  that  His  Father  was  the  Divine  Being  Himself,  of  whom  He 
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was  conceived,  and  that,  of  conseqnence,  His  soul  was  infinitely  distinct 
from  the  soul  of  all  other  men,  who  are  conceived  of  merely  human 
fathers,  they  would  begin  at  the  right  point  to  contemplate  the  trUo 
nature  of  the  Lord's  Humanity,  and  would  see,  as  the  apostle  declares, 
that  **in  Him  .dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  and 
that,  consequently.  His  Human  Nature  must  needs  be  divine,  and  not 
merely  human,  since  no  merely  human  nature,  however  exalted,  could 
possibly  contain  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead. 

But  as  every  thing  good  and  true,  every  thing  innocent,  holy,  and 
happy  must  be  born  in  us,  if  we  are  to  become  the  subjects  of  regenera- 
tion, and  thus  prepared  to  enter  into  heaven  ;  hence  the  Lord's  nativity, 
or  His  being  bom  into  the  world,  represents  the  birth  of  everything 
spiritual  and  heavenly  from  Him  into  our  individual  world,  that  is,  into 
our  natural  man.  "  Christ  in  us,"  says  the  apostle,  *'  is  the  hope  of 
glory ; "  wherefore,  the  Lord,  as  to  His  divine  love  and  vnsdom,  must  be 
bom  in  us,  as  the  only  hope  of  attaining  to  our  glorious  destiny  in 
heaven.  When,  therefore,  we  commemorate  the  Lord's  Nativity,  we 
should  remember  that  the  most  profitable  way  of  contemplating  this 
subject  is,  that  the  Lord  as  to  all  the  principles  of.  Hi?  kingdom  (see 
Luke  xvii.  21),  must  be  born  within  us,  and  that  this  birth  is  efifected  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord  in  His  Divine  Humanity, 

The  Lord  was  thus  bom  into  the  world  to  become  our  Kedeemer  and 
our  Saviour,  in  order  that  5i^  redeeming  and  saving  love  and  truth 
might  be  bom  individually  in  us.  This  blessed,  spiritual  nativity,  or 
this  re-birth  of  man,  is  accomplished  by  virtue  q{  the  genuine  principles 
of  a  living,  holy  worship.  .  This  worship  is  denotied  by  the  offerings  of 
the  wise  men,  and  we  become  tmly  wise  in  proportion  as  we  offer  up 
this  holy  worship  to  the  Lord.        , 

Gold,  as  the  emblem  of  the  first  principles  of  a  living  worship, 
signifies  the  worship  of  the  Lord  from  pure  love  apd  goodness.  This  is 
the  first  essential  of  all  worship  and  of  all  genuine  religion,  and  gold, 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  is  the  proper  correspondent 
emblem  of  tliis  love  and  gopdness.  ,  Hence  it  was  that  this  precious 
metal  was  so  universally,  employed  i^  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle 
and  the  sanctuary.  The  ark  ^-aa  overlaid  with  gold^  the  altar  of  incense 
in  like  manner,  and  nearly  all  the  utensils  of  the  sanctuary  were  either 
made  of  gold,  or  overlaid  with  it,  in  order  to  teach  us,  by  the  most 
striking  symbols,  that  all  worship  should  be  performed  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  pure  love  and  goodness*  Hence  it  is  tl^t  the  Lord  says  to  us, 
« I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  may  est  be 
rich,"  (Rev.  iii.  18.)  in  order  to  teach  us,  that  He,  in  His  Divine 
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Humanity,  is  the  only  Source  whence  all  genuine  love  and  pure  good- 
ness can  be  received. 

''  But  what  is  genuine  love,  and  what  is  the  relation  of  pure  goodness 
to  genuine  love  ?  There  are  various  kinds  of  love  and  goodness,  and  it 
is  of  infinite  moment  to  know  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  spurious.  As 
it  is  of  importance  to  know  whether  gold  is  genuine,  alloyed  or  spurious, 
possessing  nothing  but  the  colour,  or  the  external  appearance ;  so  it  is 
of  infinitely  greater  importance  to  know  whether  the  love  and  goodness 
iehich  actuate  our  life  are  of  a  genuine,  or  of  a  spurious  character,  since 
our  happiness  or  misery  in  eternity  will  depend  upon  our  life's  love,  or 
on  our  governing  affection.  There  is  natural  good,  moral  good,  and 
spiritual  good.  Natural  good  has  relation  solely  to  our  natural  life,  its 
-wants  and  supplies,  and  its  source  is  the  love  of  self  and  of  the  world. 
This  is  necessary  for  our  natural  state  and  our  self-preservation,  but  it  is 
not  signified  by  the  gold  mentioned  in  the  Word,  No  genuine  worship 
springs  ftrom  this  love,  and  from  the  consequent  goodness  predicated  of 
it,  for  all  goodness  is  predicated  of  what  a  man  loves,  and  consequently 
so  long  as  a  man  is  actuated  by  principles  originating  solely  in  what  is 
selfish  and  worldly,  he  can  offer  to  the  Lord  no  gold  of  genuine  love 
and  goodness. 

Moral  good  is  of  a  higher  order  than  merely  natural  and  sensual  good; 
because  it  springs  from  principles  founded  in  man*s  rational  nature  and 
in  his  relations  to  society,  and  especially  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  These  principles  relate  to  what  is  equitable,  just,  honourable,  and 
becoming  in  decorum  and  manners.  By  this  good  a  man  rises  above  the 
animal,  and  above  the  selfishness  of  his  own  nature,  and  approaches 
fiearer  to  the  dignity  of  a  real  and  true  man.  But  from  this  moral 
good,  so  £bu:  as  it  originates  in  selfish  and  woridly  considerations,  which 
have  relation  to  our  merdy  natural  life,  no  spiritual  and  genuine  wor- 
ship can  be  offered  to  the  Lord.  It  is  not  the  pure  gold  that  He  can 
aoc^t ;  it  may  appear  as  to  its  surfkce  like  gold,  but  the  substance  with- 
fei  is  spurious  and  base,  because,  being  derived  from  motives  originating 
in  the  external  man  only,  its  quality  is  merely  selfish  and  worldly.  This 
good  may  make  a  man  a  good  citizen  of  the  worid,  and  an  orderly  and 
even  a  virtttous  member  of  society ;  but  it  cannot  make  him  a  citizen  of 
beaven,  nor  prepare  him  to  dwell  with  angels.  An  atheist  may  from  these 
princ^les  be  an  irreproachably  moral  man,  but  as  his  morality  can  only 
originate  in  what  is  merely  natural,  it  is  evident  that  he  cannot  thereby 
rise  into  a  spiritual  iand  heavenly  state.  All  the  works  and  acts  pro- 
ceeding from  a  man  actuated  only  by  this  kind  of  morality  are  "  not  full 
And  perfoet  before  God,"  becailse  ^ey  have  not  within  them  a  spiritual 
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aad  divine  principle.  Such  a  man  msLj,  as  to  his  external,  which  is 
ohvious  to  the  world,  **have  a  name  to  live,"  but  viewed  from  heaven^ 
he  is  spirituallj  dead.  Thus  no  pure  gold  of  genuine  worship  can  be 
offered  to  the  Lord  from  this  source  only. 

But  when  a  man's  moral  principles  are  taken  from  the  Word  of  Godv 
his  morality  will  have  a  spiritual  and  divine  principle  within  it,  and  he 
will  become  not  onlj  a  good  citizen  of  the  world,  but  a  citizen  of  heaven 
at  the  same  time ;  his  *'  citizenship,  (iroXtrfVfia,)  will,"  as  the  cqpoetle  says, 
**  be  in  heaven."  Hence  he  can  bring  his  offering  of  gold  in  the  worship 
of  the  Lord ;  his  heart  will  be  influenced  by  that  love  and  goodness  from 
which  all  true  worship  springs.  The  highest  order  of  good  that  we  can 
receive  from  the  Lord  is  called  cdesHal;  this  good  is  received  from  Him 
when  everything  in  our  internal  and  our  external  ^an  is  brought  under 
the  influence  of  love  to  Him  above  all  things ;  when  He  is  the  begin^ 
ning  and  the  end  of  all  our  motives,  affections  and  doings ;  when  we 
love  to  live  in  dependence  on  Him  alone,  are  resigned  to  His  will,  and 
ackno^edge  Him  as  the  God  of  our  sorrows  as  wdl  as  of  our  joys » 
directing  all  things,  whether  k  states  oi  pio^nty  or  oS  adversity,  lo 
our  eternal  good.  The  purest  gold  that  we  can  offer  to  the  Lord  in 
worship  is  from  these  principles,  and  it  is  called  celestial  good.  Henoe 
it  was  the  first  in  (»rder  which  the  wise  men,  when  they  had  opened  their 
treasures,  offered  to  the  Lord. 

Frankmcenu,  as  being  grateful  in  its  odour,  was  largely  employed  in 
tixe  representative  worship  of  the  Jews,  and  generally  throughout  the 
aneient  world,  among  the  Asiatics,  Greeks,  and  Bomans^  The  use  of 
incense^  there&re,  in  worship,  was  a  rite  derived  from  very  aaeieBt 
times.  The  true  signification  oi  this  rite»  as  of  every  other,  can  oofy 
be  known  from  the  correspondence,  which,  when  explained,  is  eaed^ 
understood.  Frankincense^  as  being  delightfully  fragrant,  corresponds 
to  the  gratefulness  and  blessedness  of  the  spiritual  life,  as  fbnned  by  ibe 
divine  truths  of  God*s  Holy  Word.  All  worship  o&red  to  the  Lovd 
from  the  spiritual  affsction  of  truth  is  grateful  to  Him ;  hattce  wa  so 
often  read  that  the  odour  of  incense  was  grateful  4:o  the  Loid.  H^see 
also  it  was  that  there  was  an  altar  of  incense.  The  prayers  of  the  saints 
are  expressly  called  mcense,  (Bev.  v.  8.)  which  is  a  proof  that  the  offering 
of  incense  corresponds  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord  from  a  spritual  affec- 
tion of  divine  truth,  that  is,  an  affection  irrespectiTe  <^  anything  selfish 
and  worldly,  whether  it  be  honour  or  gain.  This  second  offering,  there- 
fore^ of  the  wise  men,  denotes  the  worship  of  the  Lord  from  a  spiritual 
ground,  or  from  the  pure  affection  of  truth;  whereas,  the  offering  of 
gold  denotes  the  worship  of  the  Lord  from  tbe  pore  affMion  of  good- 
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Bcsfe,  ^rifigiog  from  a  pure  and  exalted  love  of  the  Lord.  We,  there- 
fore, bring  an  offering  ti frankincense  unto  the  Lord,  when  we  consecrate 
10  Him  all  the  intellectual  and  moving  principles  of  the  mind,  —  when 
our  thoughts,  our  imaginations^  our  plans  and  projects,  in  short,  when 
everytlsifig  which  constitutes  our  intellectual  and  mental  life  is  hrought 
under  the  divine  influenee  of  love  to  our  neighbour.  In  this  case  the 
incmse  of  our  worship  is  grateful  and  acceptable  to  the  Lord. 

GclA  and  FfwMn/eenmy  therefore,  denote  the  interior  and  the  inmost 
principles  of  all  holy  worship,  without  which  the  Lord  cannot  be  ap- 
proached in  love  and  £aith,  howsoever  He  may  be  approached  with  the 
lips  and  with  outward  professions  of  love  and  worship.  He  who  does 
not  spiritually  bring  with  him  this  gold  and  frankincense  when  he  wor- 
ships the  Lord,  cannot  wor^ip.  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  because  he 
has  not,  through  failli  and  love,  the  internal  vital  principles  from  which 
all  trae  and  aeceptaUe  worship  springs. 

But  as  an  jptemal  principle,  our  worship  is  not  complete  unless  our 
eKteroid  man,  as  to  his  i^^petites  and  desires,  is  also  consecrated  to  the 
Lord.  Ifyrrh,  therefore,  in  the  order  of  principles,  signifies  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  is  good  and  true  from  the  Lord  in  our  sensual  and 
most  external  principles  of  life.  Hence  it  was  that  Myrrh,  as  an  odori- 
ienouB  £^ant,  was  extensively  employed  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
in  making  the  holy  anointing  oil.  (Exodus  xxx.)  Myrrh  also  was  used 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  embalming  of  bodies ;  it  was  thus  employed  to 
embahn  the  Lord's  body,  (John  xix.  d9,  40.)  to  denote,  by  the  laws  of 
correspondence,  the  preservation  of  divine  and  spiritual  life  in  our  lowest 
sensual  principles,-*»in  our  appetites  and  sensations,  so  that  whether  we 
eat,  er  whether  we  drink,  we  may  do  all,  as  the  apostle  says,  **  to  the 
^ory  of  God." 

Let  us,  then,  at  the  commencement  of  a  New  Year,  resolve  to  bring 
unto  the  Jjcad,  when  engc^ed  in  prayer  in  our  closets,  in  our  family 
dreles,  and  in  the  pubHc  worship  of  the  Lord,  and  universally  in  all  out 
duties  and  aets  of  life,  the  offerings  thus  spiritually  imderstood  and 
allied,  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

Fmssus, 

DIVINE  PROVIDENCE.* 


DrviNB  Providence,  by  which  we  are  sustained,  and  all  our  wants  sup- 
plied, and  which  continually  watches  over  and  protects  us,  even  when 
we  dream  not  of  it,  must  possess  the  strongest  and  most  exalted  claims 

*  We  are  1^  to  find  thtfe  &nr  amd  J>i88i]«d«i  floektitt  ag^Mo^  oamt&bed 
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u^Q  our  attentioi>.  More  especially  at  this  cdd  season,  it  beeomes  m 
to  remember  the  blessings  which  have  been  showered  upon  us;  to 
acknowledge  their  Source,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  distrikited 
and  their  continuance  insured;  so  that  we  may  adore  our  heaveady 
Father  for  past  mercies,  be  strengthened  by  reliance  upon  Birinfr 
strength  for  the  time  to  come»  and  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the 
hope  which  maketh  the  heart  glad. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  trace  the  path  of  God  throughout  the  kii^doms 
of  the  earth ;  nor  His  gracious  way  in  His  Church ;  nor  the  stupendous 
economy  of  the  universe,  when  contemplating  which,  worldsy  and  even 
syst^ns,  seem  as  nothii^.  These  may  form  themes  for  angels'  songs, 
for  the  anthem  begun  *'  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,"  and  which  swells  higher  and  grander 
for  evermore.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  show  that  infinite  Providence 
extends  to  the  minute  as  well  as  to  the  great;  and  I  would  prove  this 
by  poinUng  to  the  sparrows  rather  than  the  stars.  I  would  raise  ft 
hymn  which  may  be  sung  by  the  fireside ;  or  remembered  in  the  houi^ 
of  trials  and  the  quiet  watches  of  the  night* 

An  acknowledgment  of  Divine  Providence  is  inseparable  from  reli- 
gion ;  although  its  purity  accords  with  that  of  the  faith  of  which  it  forms 
a  part.  The  savage  believes  that  his  god  supplies  the  game,,  and  directs 
his  arrows  aright;  and  beats  his  idol,  when  unsuccessful  in  the  chase. 
Tribes  rather  more  civilized,  imagine  that  the  gods  are  at  enmity 
among  themselves,  and  have  selected  the  nations  of  the^  earth  to  fight 
their  battles ;  and  that  each  tutelar  deity  leads  his  chosen  people  on  to 
victory,  and  gloats  over  the  slaughter  of  his  rival's  followers.  More 
philosophic  nations  conceive  a  Being  who,,  too  great  to  be  continually 
interested  with  terrestrial  objects,  pronounced  his  fiat  at  firsts  and  left 
his  creation  to  obey ;  or,  like  an  earthly  potentate,  entrusts  the  fiilfil- 
ment  of  his  design  to  a  subordinate  hierarchy.  And  a  few,  in  aU  ages^ 
have  exemplified  that  "  blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  £or  they  shall 
see  God."  It  is  tame,  this  view  must  be  limited  and  obscure  ;  still,  aa 
the  eye,  although  a  small  organ,  is  formed  to  survey  the  universe,  so 
the  human  mind,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  quickened  by  His 
Spirit,  can  have  some  perception  of  its  Divine  Original.  But  nowhere, 
excepting  in  the  Gospel,  is  Divine  Providence  so  sublimely  revealed  as 
in  the  standard  writings  of  the  New  Church.  SwedenbcNrg,  in  his  work 
on  the  subject,  says — *'  The  Lord  created  the  universe  to  the  end  that 

with  New  Church  Societies,  in  which  yonng  men  engage  to  deliver  an  Essay  on 
some  sabjeet  relathig  to  theology,  and  spiritual  phOosophy.  Some  of  these  Essays* 
eC  wfaioh  this  k  one,  wffl  ooeasionaUy  appear  in  oar  PecMioaL — Ed. 
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aftinfimte  and  etet&al  coreatioa  mi^t  exist  therein  Arom  Himself,  1^ 
His  farming  out  of  men  a  hearen,  winch  is  in  His  sight  as  one  man, 
the  image  and  likeness  <^  Himself.  The  infinite  and  eternal  whieh  the 
Lord  Ittih  respect  to  in  fbrmiiig  His  heaven  out  of  men,  is  diat  k-maj 
be  enlarged  to  infinity  and  eternity;  and  thus,  that  He  maj  constant^ 
dwell  in  the  end  of  His  creaticm."  Our  author  not  only  thus  recogniseB 
the  universality  of  Divine  Providence,  but  immediately  appeals  t»  our 
reason,  and  triumphantly  asks-^*^  How  can  a  universal  Providence  exist, 
unless  it  includes  the  most  minote  particular?*'  For  as  surely «&  an 
atom  is  included  m  the  universe,  it  is  included  and  provided  for  in  tho 
Divine  economy ;  and  each  individual  is  as  much  the  object  of  Divine 
love  as  though  he  were  akme  in  llie  universe.  For  infinite  k^e  can 
never  be  exhausted  by  the  multiplioity  of  its  objects. 

*<  Wk^i,''  saith  tlie  Psalmist,  '*  I  consider  tiiy  heavens,  the  work  of 
tbj  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained.  What  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and  ihe  son  of  roan  that  thou  visitest 
him  ?"  Thus,  with  the  high  emotions  awakened  in  his  soul,  appear 
blended  questioning  and  fear;  and  although  he  was  immediately  enabled 
to  exclaim,  *'  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels^  and 
hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour !"  dearer  to  us  are  our  Saviour's 
words — "Are  not  five  sparrows  sdd  for  two  farthings  ?  and  not  one  o£ 
than  is  forgotten  before  God ;  but  even  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are 
all  numbered."  If  a  sparrow  was,  for  an  instant,  forgotten  before  God, 
its  lungs  would  cease  to  play,  its  little  heart  to  beat,  and  the  blood 
would  stagnate  in  its  veins.  Shall  He  not  care  for  us,  who  are  of  &r 
more  value  in  His  sight  than  they  ?  Yes !  ,  We  are  assured  the  very 
hairs  of  our  heads  are  all  numbered ;  not  one  grew  by  chance ;  and  eaoh 
exhibits  signs  of  Divine  wisdom*— and  shall  I  not  say.  Divine  kve? 

Oh !  it  is  r^seshing,  when  the  heart  is  heavy  with  care,  to  go  into 
the.jfields^  and  behold  thousands  c^  happy  creatures  all  depending  upon 
the  same  bountiful  Lord :  the  cattle  exhibiting  every  sign  of  plaoid  con- 
teatoent ;  the  young  animals  bounding  in  exuberanoe  oi  j<^ ;  the  fta- 
thared  tribe  showing  what  it  is  to  be  "  as  happy  as  abird ;"  and  the  insect 
wodd  seemin^y  the  happiest  of  them  all.  A  touohing  emUem  <rf  the 
creature's  helplessness  and  entire  dependence  is  presented  by  a  ne^  of 
calbw  birds,  and  of  God's  love  and  providence  by  the  parents*  tender- 
ness and  care ;  £or  He  inspired  those  feelings,  and  taught  th€an  to  feed 
their  young.  The  twittering  pair  have  devised  no  sehemes  fur  their 
preservation  and  support,  and  the  male's  matin-song  is  not  chilled  by 
care;  still  they  shall  not  want,  for  the  universal  Father  will  open  His 
hand  to  feed  Hia  increasing  £unily.    The  vernal  sipi  and  i^ons  will 
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eaase  h&As  to  grow  and  quickly  bear  their  seed  in  every  sheltered  spot: 
these,  coming  n^pidly  to  maturity  in  spring,  are  well  adapted  to  fsrnish 
food  for  birds  in  that  season;  but  for  winter  is  resented  the  haw, 
bramble*  and  other  berries,  which  are  ripened  by  the  frost,  and  raised 
above  tha  snow  that  covers  the  ground.  The  pious  man  delights  in 
observing  these  wayside  evidences  of  Divine  Providence  towards  the 
meaner  creatures;  he  respects  every  link  which  binds  them  to  their 
Oreator,  and  learns  to  love  what  God  loveth. 

Divine  Providence  not  only  extends  to  the  least  particular,  but  is  also 
oniform  and  unohangealde.  When  we  penetrate  beyond  the  diversified 
snpeffices  of  nature,  we  find  everything  tending  to  unity,  and  ^nhmoed 
in  general  laws;  and  the  hi^^er  our  speculations  soar,  the  nearer  we 
approach  their  sin^e  source.  Science  teacheth  that  the  laws  ai  Hgbt 
and  gravitation  compardi^id  the  immensely  distant  nebuto ;  and  since 
l%ht  £rom  those  bodies  takes  countless  ages  to  reat^  our  eyes,  we  may 
now  see  (aakingpresent  the  leur  past)  those  laws  acting  at  a  tine  removed 
irom  «s  by^maiatervial:  surpassing  our  conceptions,  and  of  which  figaeea 
ooidd  give  us  a  most  faint  idea.  Beason  assures  us  that  the  Infinite 
cannot  change ;  and  Eevelation  declares  that  **  in  God  there  is  no  varia- 
tion, nor  shadow  of  taming ;  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
erer."  Neither  is  He  a  respecter  of  persons :  *'  He  oauseth  the  sun  to 
shine  on  the  avil  as  well  as  on  the  good.*"  Who  cannot  see  that  if  Jews 
loved  John  more  than  Peter,  His  love  towards  Peter  was  less  than 
infinite  ?  John  was  the  beloved  disciple,  not  beoause  the  Lord  loved 
him  more,  but  because  he  received  more  of  His  love.  The  obedient  ave 
bleeped,  not  Deom  Divine  partiality,  but  by  virtue  and  hi^ptness ;  sm 
and  sttfiferittg,  according  to  the  laws  of  eternal  justice,  following  each  other 
as  cause  and  effect ;  ev^  tiansgression  bringing  its  own  pnnishmeot» 
and  eveiy  good  deed  its  own  reward.  However  virtuous  we  mi^  be, 
fire  will  not  cease  to  bum,  cold  to  fireeze,  or  water  to  drown  us ;  nor,  if 
we  commit  one  error,  will  our  virtue  avert  its  consequences. 

The  laws  of  God  being  unchangeable,  and  designed  to  mahe  JEBa 
creatures  happy,  we  may  rely  in  firmest  &ith  upon  tbem^  t^erelMreit 
is  our  du^  and  interest,  had  we  no  higher  motive,  to  leam  and  obey 
them;  otherwise,  we  in  vain  prpless  trust  in  Providence,  or  expect 
its  blessings.  The  province  of  human  exertion  is  indeed  limited^  neiser* 
threes  W6  should  work  therein  as  though  all  depended  upon  ouBselvns ; 
acknowledging  still  that  the  ability  and  blessing  are  from  God.  Oar 
bodies  were  made,  and  perform  their  unceasing  functions  without  our 
knowledge,  nor  do  we  know  God*s  providence  in  regard  to  our  souls ;  we 
come  nnooBscioasly  ii^  the  world,  depending  entirely  upon  His  love. 
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and  at  tbe  hour  of  doath  His  goodness  and  faithfblness  ean  £)nn  oor 
only  trust :  between  those  extremes  how  nanrow  the  span  occupied  bj 
our  devices  and  works !  and,  compared  with  infinite  and  eternal  Provi- 
dffiice,  how  vain  and  insignificant  do  they  appear !  But  our  imperfection 
hindecs  us  from  apprehending  their  relative  value  in  &ie  umv^nal  plan. 
When  we  think  of  eternity,  threescore  years  and  ten  seem  an  inconsi- 
derable point, — as,  in  contemplating  the  visible  univeree,  a  firmament 
of  suns  appears  as  **  star-dust."  To  God  alone  the  great  and  little  are 
equally  known ;  and  our  present  life,  wit^  the  works  and  devices  whidi 
occupy  it,  are  not  insignificant  in  His  sight. 

Expressions  such  as  **  interposition  of  Providence,"  or  occurrences 
being  termed  providential  only  when  they  appear  exceptions  to  the  ordi- 
nary course,  foster  ^e  idea  that  nature  exists  and  moves  independently 
of  Godv  although  subject  to  His  control.  When  a  vessel  saib  with  a 
hundred  passengers,  and  arrives  safely  at  port,  it  is  seldom  said  to  have 
made  a  piovidenl^al  voyage ;  but  if  it  be  wredced,  and  Mnety-niae 
ipefi9h,Htbe  e^^e  of  one  l^r  aknost  amirade  is  taemedt  pwvidetttial,  as 
tliough  the  mnety-nine  were  not  drowned  also  providentially.  For  their 
lots  coudd  not  result  from  Divine  partiality  or  neglect,  or  their  compara- 
tive innocence  or  guilt.  "Think  ye,"  saith  our  Lord,  "that  those 
eighteen  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell,  and  slew  them,  were 
sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  ?    I  tell  you  nay ! " 

Some  profess  to  wait  upon  Providence,  often  as  an  apology  for  indo- 
lence ;  but  let  such  arouse  themselves,  and  work  in  the  right  direoticm, 
and  with  the  proper  means,  and  they  will  find  Providence  waiting  for 
them.  Others  assert  that  they  make  a  rule  not  to  act  until  Pix)videnoe 
presents  an  opening,  which  resembles  a  resolution  not  to  go  out  until 
Providence  opens  the  door.  We  must  truly  wait  upon  events,  which  are 
all  under  Providence, — but  by  means  of  human  instrumentality;  and 
it  is  our  ^ty,  as  servant  of  God,  to  influence  them. 

"  Every  thing  is  for  the  best,"  and,  •*  all  are  placed  in  circumstances 
best  adapted  to  promote  their  eternal  welfare,"  are  frequently  repeated 
a»  pious  and  oomfortahle  axioms.  When  property  understood,  they  are 
true ;  but,  being  liable  to  convey  erroneous  impressions,  th^  had  better 
be  disused.  The  ways  of  God  to  man  can  be  vindicated  only  by  speak- 
ing the  truUi.  Do  vicious  circumstances  not  exist?  or  only  a£fed;  those 
who  deliberately  seek  them  ?  What  did  the  Apostle  mean  when  he 
said, — "  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners"  ?  Are  the  sins  of 
the  parents  never  visited  upon  the  children  in  depraved  circumstances 
as  well  as  dispositions  ?  or  have  infants  any  control  over  these  ?  I  will 
not  BtAi  you  to  study  ihe  voluminous  reports  of  prison  committees,  show- 
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Mg  how  the  babe  is  trained  a  felon ;  nor  the  evidence  of  philantropists 
who  have  entered  the  dens  of  vice,  that  they  might  rescue  the  young 
from  destruction ;  nor  to  explore  yourselves  the  pestilent  recesses  of  our 
towns :  rather  shun  such  contamifiatiim,  but  r^ect  upon  what  nnavoid^ 
ably  comtifi  undar  your  observation ;  and,  above  all,  allow  no  felse  theorjr 
tty  hinder  you  from  endeavouring  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  If  it  is 
said  that  such  evil  is  irreconcilable  with  the  providence  of  a  gracious  God, 
I  answer,  that  man  is  responsible  for  what  he  has  power  to  remedy ;  and, 
as  *-no  man  liveth  to  himself  alone,"  he  must  bear,  to  some  extent, 
that  of  his  brother's  condition ;  and  dare  not  answer  the  Alniighty,  when 
5e  asks,  '*  Where  is  thy  brother'* — in  what  condition  doth  he  lie? 
"I  know  not;  am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

If  the  world  s  regeneration  be  a  task  too  great  for  one,  let  all  help. 
Iiet  us  strive  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  work  hope- 
fdfly  and  perseveringly,  for  God  will  work  with  us.  While  vice  is  not 
only  opposed  to  God,  but  to  all  the  laws  by  which  He  governs  the  uni- 
verse, they  all  conspire  to  advance  virtue  and  truth.  Is  not  knowledge 
power?  and  virtue  beautiful,  pleasantj  and  healthful?  While  vice  is 
selfish,  is  not  virtuous  love  diffusive  and  attractive  ?  While  the  practice 
of  vice  makes  a  man  detestable  to  others,  does  not  a  life  of  virtue  endear 
him  to  those  around  him,  and  make  even  his  memory  precious? 
Blessed  with  these  advantages,  if  we  are  earnest  in  our  onward  progress, 
wefihall  require  no  miracle  to  make  ns  prosper.  And  if  we  continue 
£KLthful  to  the  end,  we  shall  join  ^e  celestial  choir  in  singing — "  Wot 
ttoto  us,  O  Lord,  but  unto  Thy  name  give  the  glory,  for  Thy  mercy 
and  Thy  truth's  sake."  G.  0. 

f  Edinburgh. 


THE   TWO   WORLDS,— THE   VISIBLE  AND    THE 
INVISIBLE. 


1'.  In  surveying  the  forms  and  aspects  of  external  nature,  coatem- 
^ative  minds  have  ever  felt,  that  within  tliose  forms  there  lies  some- 
ttdug  more  than  is  beheld  by  the  corporeal  eye  ;  something  more  than 
is' even  appreciable  by  it.  There  is  a  sense  of  something  suggested,  not 
seen;  a  kind  of  soft  whisper  to  the  spirit,  that  there  arc  secrets  lyiqg 
hidden  beneath  the  surface,  far  more  beautiful  and  delicious  than  any 
information  that  may  be  collected  from  above.  There  is  a  consciousness, 
moreover,  of  some  mysterious  affinity  and  sympathy  between  the  human 
soul  and  the  objects  which  surround  us — a  consciousness  of  some  rare 
and  electiic  medium  of  association,  which  makes  friends  and  companions 
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of  them,  though,  for  anjthiag  the  senses  can  diacern^  what  that  fefi^ 
bond  may  be  is  wholly  undiscoverable. 

2.  When  reduced  to  shape,  perhaps  the  proofs  that  such  impressions 
ind  persuasions  are  not  mere  whims  of  fancy,  but  are  really  and  justly 
felt,  and  consequently  that  they  bespeak  truths,  will  be  found  to  be 
three,  namely, — the  proof  yielded  by  the  structure  of  language;  the 
proof  which  lies  in  the  wide-spread  and  untaught  conviction  of  these  har;^ 
monies ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  second  point,  the  proof  yielded  by  the 
wonderful  enjoyment  which  man  derives  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
physical  world. 

^.  First,  then,  it  is  by  virtue  of  a  spontaneous  belief  in  these  proper- 
ties and  relationships  of  nature^  that  we  invariably  go  thither  for  Ian* 
guage  to  express  the  phenomena  and  movements  of  our  inner  beings 
There  is  an  instinct  perpetually  active  in  us,  to  the  effect  that  we  may 
always  confide  in  the  help  of  nature,  when  we  would  speak  of  our 
thoughts  and  our  emotions.  If  individuals  among  us  be  unconscious  of 
it,  it  is  simply  because  it  has  become  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  we 
take  no  notice  of  it.  Circumstances  of  daily  occurrence,  however  great 
and  splendid,  soon  cease  to  be  regarded  with  attention.  Hence  aijs€^ 
however,  all  the  terms  in  which  we  speak  of  the  operations  of  ia- 
tellect^  as  reflection,  consideration,  &c.  (which  are  correspondences  of 
acts  performed  in  the  physical  world),  together  with  all  those  charming 
and  vivid  metaphors  in  which  we  allude  to  the  '  warmth '  of  our  affec- 
tion, the  *  blossoms '  of  hope,  the  *  springs '  of  happiness,  the  *  sweet- 
ness '  of  our  beloved's  smiles. 

4,  The  wide-spread  conviction  of  these  harmonies  is  testified  by 
the  poots  and  philosophers,  who  are  the  spokesmen  and  amanuenses 
of  mankind  in  genem.  Homer,  Shakspere,  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  Coleridge,  and  a  host  of  others,  perpetually  allude  to  it  in 
verse.  Plato,  Lord  Bacon,  Chalmers,  Foster,  with  a  hundred  more, 
might  be  quoted  as  speaking  of  it  in  their  prose.  Take,  as  a  single 
instance.  Sir  Thomas  ferowne : — "  This  visible  world,"  says  he,  "  is  but 
a  picture  of  the  invisible.  Things  are  not  truly  seen,  but  in  equivocal 
shapes,  as  in  a  portrait ;  and  countei-feiting  some  more  real  substance, 
which  is  contained  within  their  fabric." 

5.  It  is,  however,  not  only  among  the  writers  in  connection  with 
philosophy  and  poetry  (which,  by  the  way,  in  their  central  essence,  are 
the  same),  that  we  find  this  conviction  announced.  As  shown  by  a 
celebrated  lecturer,  all  the  men  who  have  been  greatest  in  the  applica- 
tion of  art  and  science,  have  been  distinguished  by  their  clear  under* 
stan£ng  that  their  art  or  science  was  but  the  outward  rendering  of 
invisible  truths.  Art  and  science  are  not  things  laid  on  the  surface  of 
society.  They  are  outbirths  from  its  interior  quality ;  just  as  the  verdur© 
of  the  fields  is  not  a  carpet  laid  down  and  spread  over  them,  but  an  out- 
tfegetation  of  hidden  seeds.  The  soliloquies  of  thoughtful  minds  cannot 
but  end  in  such  conclusions. 

6.  It  may  be  well  to  advert  also  to  the  numerous  Scriptural  state* 
meilts  which  involve  the  idea.  They  are  of  many  kinds,  but  we  need 
quote  but  one ;  namely,  the  class  of  expressions  wherein  the  Lord  calls 
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himself  the  true  light,  the  trus  vine,  and  the  giver  of  the  true  liohes. 
All  these  passages  necessarily  imply  that  material  light,  the  gardener's 
vines,  and  the  monarch  s  riches,  are  not  the  ganuine  ones,  hut  the  repre- 
sentative or  emblematic. 

7.  The  proof  that  there  is  a  just  impression  among  men  as  to  the 
visible  world  being  anlj  one  side,  or  one  aspect  of  the  actual  universe, 
is  furnished,  as  above  said,  by  the  wonderful  enjoyment  which  main 
derives  from  contemplating  nature.  It  is  impossible  for  things  to  be 
really  loved  and  enjoyed,  unless  there  be  an  adequate  perception  of 
them.  Mind  ahiie  can  furnish  this  perception.  The  lovely  forms  of 
nature  are  complete  nonentities  where  the  rational  or  intellectual 
faculty  is  debased  and  stultified ;  and  where  not  bestowed  at  all,  as  in 
the  lower  animals.  However  exquisite  the  organs  of  the  senses,  '  eyes 
have  they,  but  they  see  not;  ears  have  they,  but  they  hear  not.*  As 
finely  and  tersely  expressed  by  Epicharmns, 

ifovs  6pa  Kol  vavs  aicovci  *  r'  SXXa  it<o<^^  Kal  rvfftkcL 
*'  *Tls  mind  alone  that  sees  and  hears :  all  thhigs  beside  ore  deaf  and  blind.7 

8.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  equally  impossible  for  mind  to  love  and 
enjoy,  unless  there  be  sometbing  in  the  thing  loved,  that  shall  act  by  a 
species  of  reciprocity.  Accordingly,  as  it  is  solely  through  the  posse&> 
sion  of  mind  that  man,  for  his  part,  is  capable  of  deriving  enjoyment 
from  nature;  so  it  can  only  be  from  the  circumstance  of  material 
objects  containing  an  analogue  of  mind,  that  they,  for  their  part,  are 
capable  of  gvmng  him  enjoyment.  This  analogue  of  mind  in  the  lower 
things  of  the  material  world,  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  share  anything  in 
eommon  with  the  human  intellect  That  doctrine  we  leave  to  Erape- 
docles.  It  consists  in  those  secret  qualities  or  essences  which  alone  can 
render  material  ot^ects  approachable  by  the  lofty  and  ethereal  substance 
we  call  our  understanding,  seeing  that  the  laws  and  properties  of  matter 
imd  of  spirit  are  perfectly  separate  and  distinct,  and  that  as  it  is  only 
matter  that  can  act  upon  matter,  so  it  can  only  be  spirit  that  can  influ- 
once  spirit. 

9.  ant  what  are  these  occult  essences  ?  Whence  has  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  reflective  men  this  settled  conviction,  that  the  things  we  see 
around  us  are  no  more  than  the  dress  or  attire  of  a  kind  of  souls 
which  they  inclose  ?  Clearly  there  is  something  more  than  can  be  seen. 
What  may  that  something  be  ? 

10.  To  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  query,  it  will  be  well  to 
commence  by  asking,  What  is  the  true  theory  of  creation?  For  this 
will  prove  to  be  the  axis  upon  which  everything  else  will  turn.  Did 
God,  when  he  made  the  world,  mould  it  out  of  *•  nothing  " — append  laws 
to  it  for  its  governance,  set  it  in  motion,  and  then  retire  from  the  majestic 
wcftk?  Or,  is  our  earth,  together  with  the  countless  other  earths  that 
popukte  space^  an  actual  emanation  from  Himself,  from  His  own 
Pivine  oorporoity,  «nd,  tfaenfore^  as^ieidsely  te^tiiig  on  ^Hh  now' las  hit 
the  beginning  ? 

11.  That  all  things  were  created  out  of  **  nothing,'*  is  usually  re* 
mrdBd  as  the  view  that  we  ought  to  hold,  if  we  would  be  orthodox. 
Btrt,  unfortunately  for  its  friends,  it  is  opposed,  not  only  to  science  and 
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common  sense,  but  to  Scripture  itself,  ^here  it  is  plainly  taught,  in  the 
Greek  of  St.  Paul,  that  "  ota  of"  God  are  all  things,  (cf  5urov,  Romans 
i,  20.)  Besides,  if  all  things  were  created  out  of  nothing,  that  is,  out 
of  pure  space,  to  nothing  they  could  return;  a  declension  shown  by 
science  to  be  impossible.  It  is  no  use  to  reply,  that  •*  all  things  are 
possible  with  God."  Only  those  things  are  possible  with  the  Divine, 
ffl»eh  are  conformable  to  his  own  ordery — heaven's  first  law.  Even 
ike  Bramins  have  a  better  idea  than  this.  They  say  the  Creator 
is  like  a  mighty  spider,  who,  out  of  himself,  spun  the  web  <^  the 
universe. 

12.  The  idea  of  the  world  having  been  created  out  of  **  nothing,** 
has  been  satisfactorily  shown  to  have  oridnated  in  the*  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  it  was  thought  necessary,  by  certain  of 
the  fathers,  to  neutralize  by  a  tremendous  and  autharitative  dogma, 
once  for  all,  the  popular  but  pernicious  doctrine  bequeathed  by  Aristotle, 
that  the  world  bad  ih)  beginning.  F<w  it  was  but  natural  for  the  Aris- 
toteMttns  to  ask,  "  If  God,  as  you  say,  made  the  world,  of  what  did  He  make 
kV*  The  fathers  were  not  prepared  to  say.  They  set  forth,  accordingly, 
that  it  was  made  &om  that  which  has  neither  parts  nor  properties,  nor  any 
po^ible  capaezty  for  being  converted  or  moulded  into  shape,  and  from  whidx 
nothing  ever  did  or  can  proceed.  All  such  blind  substitutes  for  oen- 
sistexit  and  useful  views  must  in  time  give  way.  Meanwhile,  it  is  equally 
droll  and  pitiable  to  observe,  how  pertinaciously  ^ose  who  are  pledged 
to  the  paaty  ihe  whole  past,  and  nothisg  btit  the  past,  seek  ever  and 
anon  to  galvamze  effete  follies  into  a  moek  and  l4oedless  vitalityi 

13.  More  rational  than  such  a  notion,  we  oonceiye  to  be  the  doetrhie 
that  God,  in  the  infinite  past,  undulailed  from  Himself  out-brea^nngB 
of  His  own  divine  substance,  which  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  dense  in  their  recession  from  Him,  eventually  formed  the 
worlda  and  their  apparel. *  It  is  impossible  for  anything  to  be,  and  yet 
not  exist  as  mtndi,  before  it  can  exist  as  matter,  Ligl^,  for  instaneew 
"  Let  there  be  light,"  was  a  Divine  volition  having  reference  to  a  pre^ 
eziating  form  in  the  Divine  mind.  Such  volition  must  otherwise  have 
been  £void  of  meaning,  and  unprodnetive  of  any  resc^.  The  samis 
vdtk  the  creative  fiats  of  man,  trees,  flowers,  animals,  birds,  the  sea, 
mountains,  the  stars,  and  everything  else  which  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  visible  universe,  including  every  line  of  beauty,  and  every 
touch  of  harmony.  God  ^ught  them,  and  then  sent  them  fort&  as 
essences,  spiritual  at  the  first,  but  finally  expressed  in  a  material  clodi- 
ing,  the  material  being  separated  from  the  spiritual  expression  in  a 
discrete  degree.  The  constructive  acts  of  God*s  image  upon  earth, 
namiely,  man  as  an  inventor  and  framer,  are  of  precisMy  tiie  saime 
Batore,  only  that  they  are  finite.  Before  any  product  of  the  artlstV 
p^)cil,  the  author^s  pen,  or  the  sculptor's  chisel,  is  thrown  into  c^eHve 
existence,  it  is  created,  matured,  ^uid  produced,  as  a  mmM  thing. 

*  This  is  beaatifhtty  imaged  in  what  chemiitry  shows  to  be  the  oonsUtntion  of  all, 
even  tiie  most  solid,  matter,  aerifonn  or  gaseons  floids  being  doubtless  the  primary 
elemente  of  all  visible  substance.  Man  himself  is  only  the  temporary  oonsolidati^a 
of  a  small  quantity  of  atmosphere. 
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What  even  are  the  words  which  fall  from  the  lips  of  one  who  speaks  to 
us,  hut  the  physical  depictions  or  fulfilments  of  the  invisible  ideas  in  his 
mind  ?    This,  in  brief,  is  the  universal  law  both  of  genesis  and  of  ezode. 

14.  (It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Divine  emanations,  after  being 
thus  sent  flowing  forth,  were  left  to  themselves,  and  thus  to  an  indepen- 
dent existence.  Such  a  theory  would  be  a  fitting  partner  for  the  Epi- 
curean one  of  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  Whatever  has  proceeded 
from  the  Divine  mind  as  a  creation,  retains  for  ever,  by  influx,  the 
Divine  life  which  animated  and  filled  it  at  the  first.  It  is  quite  a  mis- 
take, therefore,  to  suppose  that  God  having  made  the  world,  retvred 
from  it.  If  He  did  not  continually  infuse  Himself  into  it,  as  a  flowing 
stream,  it  woi:rld  that  instant  cease  to  exist.  It  requires  as  much  life, 
says  Emerson,  for  conservation,  as  for  creation.) 

16.  By  virtue,  then,  of  this  outflowing  from  the  Deity  of  causative 
essences,  or  the  essential  forms  of  things  in  their  spiritual  actualities, 
the  atmosphere  immediately  surrounding  him, — the  earliest  sphere, 
that  is,  of  his  Divine  effluence, — is  a  universe  of  the  souls  of  things. 
This  is  the  Spiritual  Wobld,  which  may  be  described,  accordingly,  as 
made  up  of  the  projections  of  the  Divine  mind,  in  their  youngest  and 
most  heavenly  state.  By  reason  of  his  presence  as  its  centre,  it  is  fall, 
and  yet  for  ever  replenishing  with  new  supplies  of  those  projections. 
By  reason  of  his  Divine  attribute  of  Omnipresence,  it  is  infinite  in 
extent ;  'and  by  reason  of  his  immortality,  it  can  never  end.  None, 
even  of  its  slenderest  objects,  can  ever  die  or  become  emaciate ;  while 
to  their  beholders,  that  is  to  say,  the  population  of  the  spiritual  world 
(which  consists  of  the  souls  or  spirits  of  mankind  denuded  of  their 
temporary  flesh,  and  of  whose  number  we  ourselves  shall  some  day  be), 
they  appear  with  all  the  beauty  and  distinctness  that  material  things  do 
to  men  on  earth;  and  with  infinitely  more,  because  in  the  spiritual 
World  things  are  viewed  as  they  really  are,  whereas  here  we  see  only 
their  effigies  or  likenesses.  The  possessions  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  as  travellers  to  the  spiritual  world  are  the  firs^bom  and  im- 
mortal spring-blooms  of  God's  mind.  Our  possessions  are  but  evanescent 
pictures  of  them ;  and  so  long  as  we  remain  here,  we  shall  see  nought 
else.  In  the  spiritual  world  again,  as  it  is  the  grand  and  imbounded 
repertory  of  causative  essences,  there  is  of  necessity  an  infinitelv  greater 
variety  of  shape  and  beauty  than  is  beheld  on  earth :  for  our  little  planet 
is  the  outer  covering  of  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  world  of  souls  or 
essences ;  and  hence  we  have  but  a  few  detached  sketches  of  the  pano- 
rama which  inhabits  there :  and  what  few  we  have  (albeit  they  are  so 
lovely),  we  see  "  as  through  a  glass  darkly." 

16.  The  spiritual  world  comprises  not  only  the  essences  of  all  things 
other  than  man,  but  all  that  makes  up  the  reality  of  man  himself,  even 
while  he  is  a  lodger  in  the  flesh.  So  long  as  his  time-life  endures,  he  is, 
however,  unconscious  that  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  spiritual  world,  be- 
cause his  material  or  corporeal  livery  associates  and  identifies  him  with 
the  material  one.  And  for  the  same  reason,  he  enjoys  none  of  its  pri- 
vileges. Still,  as  to  his  soul,  or  inner  being,  man  is  as  truly  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  spiritual  world,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  as 
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he  is  after  the  conclusion  of  his  time-life.  His  time-life  being  spent  In 
the  material  world,  for  probationary  purposes,  to  qualify  him  for  its 
duties,  he  is  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood.  In  other  respects  there  is  no 
difference,  save  and  excepting  the  delay,  just  now  mentioned,  in  his  en* 
Joym«nt  of  the  resplendent  privileges  possessed  by  the  spirit  when  set 
free,  and  which  are  precluded,  so  long  as  it  is  shut  in  and  blindfolded 
by  the  *  muddy  vesture  of  decay.* 

17.  It  is  often  imagined  and  taught,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  a  mere 
assemblage  of  abstract  properties  or  qualities,  located  in  specific  portions 
of  the  brain.  But  to  say  so  is  to  make  all  thoughts,  feelings,  and  emo- 
tions, mere  phenomena  of  matter,  and  consequently  perishable.  For 
if  they  were  mere  abstract  properties,  so  soon  as  the  material  organs  by 
which  they  are  possessed,  decompose  into  their  primitive  elements, 
thought,  feeling,  and  affection,  must  of  necessity  also  end.  This  idea 
has  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  what  the  human  mind  really  is.  The 
*'  mind  "  of  man  is  his  soul  or  spirit,  the  *'  immortal  soul  "  of  colloquial 
conversation,  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  real  man.  Composed  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  his  will  and  understanding,  it  is  a  collection  of  spiritu^ 
essences  or  substances,  specially  arranged  and  organised  by  God.  It 
is  a  collection  such  as  exists  nowhere  else  in  creation,  for  man  is  his 
Creator's  "image  and  likeness,"  and,  therefore,  there  cannot  be  any 
congeries  or  collection  more  superb.*  These  essences  are  substances  as 
real  in  their  nature,  as  are  the  eyes,  ears,  or  hands,  oi  the  material  body 
to  material  inspection :  and,  in  fact,  far  more  so,  because  the  latter  are 
not  immortal,  as  the  former  are,  but  limited  to  a  few  years'  duration. 
Let  any  one  who  doubts  that  they  are  real  substances,  try  to  conceive 
what  Love  or  Pity  can  be,  or  what  the  Will  can  be,  if  not  a  veritable 
actuality.  To  say  that  they  are  not  hona-fide  substances  (that  is,  of 
course,  spiritu<il  substances),  reduces  them  to  nothing.  As  we  just  now 
said,  if  they  be  mere  abstract  powers  or  properties,  they  must  cease 
when  the  brain  and  the  heart  cease  to  be.  But  for  love  and  wisdom, 
charity  and  faith,  the  will  and  the  understanding,  to  perish,  is  for  there 
to  be  no  immortality  for  their  possessor :  seeing  that  it  is  these  elements 
of  *the  human  nature,  and  these  alone,  which  can  survive  the  grave,  and 
which  can  constitute  personality  in  the  other  Hfe,  where  we  are  expressly 
told,  there  is  neither  flesh  nor  blood. 

18.  What  is  the  shape,  it  will  be  asked,  of  the  mind,  soul,  or  spirit 
of  man,  allowing  it  to  be  what  we  have  stated  ?  Precisely  that  of  the 
material  body  which  envelopes  it.  The  spirit,  or  soul,  or  mind,  is  what 
St.  Paul  terms  the  spiritual  body.  And  a  body  it  really  is,  being  the  whole 
of  that  wonderful  formative  substratum  on  which  is  displayed  the  material 
fabric.  This  fact  is  continually  recognized  in  colloquial  discourse,  and 
verified  by  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  where  we  perpetually  meet  with 
such  phrases  as  "gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind."    If  man's  spirit  be 

*  It  is  indeed  not  a  mere  assoiiment  of  spiiitnal  essences,  bat  the  recapitulation  of 
ail  that  are  distributed  throughout  nature.  This  is  why  the  far-seeing  ancients,  and 
Shakspere  after  them,*  called  man  '  microcosmoSf'*  *  the  world  summed  up.' 

*Coriolanu8,  ii.  1. 
ar.  s.  NO.  183. — vol.  xii.  b 
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not  such  a  duplicate  of  bis  exterior  and  visible  part,  in  wbat  kind  of 
body  is  be  to  enjoy  beaven  ?  Certainly  in  no  body  partaking  of  vtaU- 
riality.  Our  material  body  is  but  a  sbell,  wbicb  wben  we  step  into  tbe 
spiritual  world,  being  no  longer  wanted,  but  only  an  incumbrance,  and 
so  much  dead  lumber,  we  sbsdl  slip  from  off  us,  as  with  Shakspere, 

" the  snake  oasts  his  enamelled  skin/* 

or  as  with  Lucretius, 

" — —•  veteres  ponunt  tunicas  ssstate  cicadas.** 
CThe  grasshoppers  of  the  sommer  lay  down  their  worn-oat  dresses.— 4,  56). 

19.  K  men  would  but  ascend  to  this  high  and  rational  view  of  their 
actual  constitution,  there  would  be  no  more  fear  of  ghosts  and  appari- 
tions. All  human  beings  are  at  this  very  moment  ghosts,  but  they  do 
not  appear  so  to  their  neighbours  and  companions  in  the  flesh,  because 
they  are  mutually  and  reciprocally  looked  at  with  material  eyes,  and  seen 
only  as  to  their  material  coverings  or  liveries.  *  It  is  because  we  live 
so  entirely  in  and  for  the  body,'  says  a  talented  lady  of  the  west,  '  that 
we  are  startled  at  a  revelation  of  the  soul.*  Shelley  beautifully  recog- 
nizes the  true  nature  of  the  soul :  — 

^  Sudden  arose 

Ianthe*8  soul !     It  stood 

All  beautiful  in  naked  purity. 
The  perfect  semblance  of  its  bodily  frame. 
Instinct  with  inexpressible  beauty  and  grace. 

Each  stain  of  earthliness 
Had  passed  away,  it  re-assumed 
Its  native  dignity,  and  stood 

Inmiortal  amid  ruin.^' 

20.  That  souls  are  forms  or  substances,  and  not  mere  pufis  of  air,  or 
abstract  properties,  is  no  less  beautifully,  though  perhaps  unconsciously, 
testified  by  Ovid.  All  great  poets  write  multitudes  of  things  oracularly; 
speaking  from  depths  which  they  have  scarcely  sounded,  and  which,  when 
the  moment  of  inspiration  has  passed  away,  they  are  not  aware  of.  Thus 
it  is  then  that  Ovid  opens  the  history  of  the  metamorphoses  by  saying, 

"  In  nova  fert  animus,  mutatas  dioere  formas  corpora.** 
(My  mind  inclines  me  to  tell  of  forms  changed  into  new  bodies). 

Not,  observe,  of  bodies  changed  into  new  forms,  but  of  forms,  that  is, 
souls,  transferred  into  new  coverings,  foreign  to  their  true  and  original 
nature.     The  habitations  are  new,  but  the  souls  are  the  same. 


21.  What  we  have  been  saying  will  probably  make  apparent  what  is 
the  Spiritual  World.  Let  us  explain,  in  the  next  place,  what  we  mean 
by  the  Material  World.  The  material  world  is  the  spiritual  one  ulti- 
mated  into  what  men  call  sensible  or  material  substances ;  everything 
that  we  see  around  us  being  the  fulfilment  into  a  physical  circumference 
of  a  spiritual  essence.  It  is  this  essence  of  the  object,  whatever  the 
latter  may  be,  which  addresses  us  when  we  look  upon  things ;  the  appeal 
being  made  through  the  joint  media  of  its  material  livery  on  the  one 
hand,  and  our  material,  or  instrumental,  senses,  on  the  other.    For  as 
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mind  cannot  see  matter,  neither  can  pure  matter,  which  is  bat  a  coipse, 
address  mind.  The  latter  can  only  recognize  that  which  like  itself,  is 
ever-living.  There  must  be  a  reciprocal  adaptation  in  order  that  com- 
munion may  take  place.  The  physical  coverings  of  the  spiritual  essences 
which  thus  under-lio  the  shapes  and  forms  of  nature,  are  laid  over  them 
therefore,  not  as  necessary  to  their  existence,  but  in  order  that  they  may 
be  played  forth  to  the  eyes  of  mortals ;  who  otherwise  (being  enclosed  in 
materiality),  would  be  imable  to  apprehend  them.  They  would  be  in- 
visible ;  as  no  doubt  are  millions  of  other  spiritual  things,  which  though 
close  beside  (^  us,  it  is  nevertheless  undesirable  or  unnecessary  for  man 
to  have  knowledge  of  during  his  time-life.  In  themselves,  that  is,  in 
their  spiritual  aspect,  the  things  of  nature  are  simultaneously  viewed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  spiritual  world,  to  whose  spiritual  senses  they  are 
as  plain,  as,  correspnondentially,  they  are  to  our  material  ones. 

22.  That  the  things  we  see  around  us  in  the  natural  world  are  the 
out-births  or  expressions  of  spiritual  essences  which  alone  can  frame 
them,  is  beautifully  proved  by  their  succession  and  re-succession,  season 
after  season,  year  after  year,  age  after  age.  Where  are  our  spring-flowers 
to  come  from,  if  there  be  not  somewhere  a  paradise  of  invisible  blossoms, 
which  when  their  time  arrives  shall  beam  into  sight  like  the  charming 
and  magical  dissolving  views  ?  Our  spring-flowers  are  the  enclothement 
into  a  visible  character  of  the  primitive  flowers  projected  from  that 
matchless  faculty  of  design  which  is  so  wonderful  an  ingredient  of  the 
Divine  mind.  Hence  they  are  as  immortal  as  itself,  ti^ough  to  finite 
observation  they  often  seem  to  be  gone  and  lost  for  ever.  The  rose 
seems  to  wither,  its  petals  scatter,  and  its  loveliness  is  only  a  recollec- 
tion ;  but  the  real  rose  can  never  perish.  The  real  rose  subsists  where 
it  always  was, — in  the  spiritual  world;  and  there  it  will  subsist  for  ever; 
and  when  we  cast  off  our  own  leaves,  we  shall  find  it  there  in  all  its  death- 
less beauty,  along  with  all  the  other  loved  and  vanished.  God  takes  care 
of  all  that  is  truly  beautiful  and  precious,  and  reserves  it  for  us,  provided 
we  will  go  and  take  possession.  We  have  but  to  cross  the  dark  river 
confident  in  his  trustworthiness,  and  we  shall  not  be  disappointed.  He 
loves  to  be  trusted.  Then  too  we  shall  behold  the  spiritual  sea,  and 
islands,  and  rivers,  and  sun,  and  stars,  and  trees,  just  as  St.  John  beheld 
them,  when  God  opened  his  spiritual  eyes  so  that  he  might  tell  us  of 
them  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  as  we  all  continually  express  our  hope  of 
doing,  when  we  sing  that  beautiful  anticipative  hymn  beginning — 
**  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,*' 

and  proceeding— 

•*  There  everlastmi?  spriiif;  abides. 
And  never-wiihennffjlowen : 

•  ♦  «  * 

Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green,''  &o. 

As  grandly  expressed  in  *  Festus,' 

"  Death  is  another  life.    We  bow  our  heads 
At  going  out,  we  think,  and  enter  straight 
Another  golden  ohamber  of  the  King's, 
Larger  than  this,  and  tovelier." , 
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23.  We  are  assured  that  the  inatarieal  things  which  we  behold  upon 
the  earth,  or  in  association  with  it,  and  which  make  up  the  material 
world, — we  are  assured  that  these  are  representatives  and  expressions  o(f 
spiritual  essences,  when  once  we  satisfy  our  minds  that  nothing  can  evf- 
dure  that  is  not  the  product  of  truth.  Whatever  falsehood  may  beget, 
withers  in  its  cradle,  or  drags  on  but  a  brief  and  deformed  duration. 
But  the  forms  of  life  which  constitute  the  material  world,  are  renewed 
from  age  to  age,  without  any  failure  or  falling  off  in  beauty ;  or  if  W6 
take  the  inanimate  ones,  as  the  ancient  mountains,  or  the  great  musical 
sea,  or  the  atmosphere,  or  the  sunshine,  we  find  them  enduring  so  kmg, 
that  the  mind  aches  if  it  attempt  to  travel  to  their  birthday.  Henoe  m 
.these  things  must  be  the  products  of  truth ;  that  is,  of  the  invisible  aiiid 
immortal  projections  of  the  Divine  mind,  which  form  the  earliest  cimie 
of  his  creation.  It  is  the  property  of  all  truths  to  renewr  and  regeneratfe 
themselves  continually.  As  "  no  fragment  of  truth  ever  dies,"  so  these 
is  no  fragment  of  it  but  what  is  perpetually  uUimating  itself  into  a  more 
lovely  and  vigorous  aspect.  "From  time  to  time  the  body  decays 
off  it,  but  the  soul,  the  essential  truth,  rises  again,  leaving  its  grave- 
clothes  behind  it,  to  be,  perchance,  worshipped  as  living  things  by  those 
who  love  to  dwell  among  the  tombs." 

24.  Hence  sfll  the  things  which  we  call  new^  as  spring  flowers,  and 
beautiful  poems,  and  comely  thoughts,  are  not  new,  but  old;  just  as  the 
morning  and  the  moonlight  are  new  as  often  as  they  appear,  and  are  vet 
as  old  as  the  lilies.  The  maiden  primroses  and  the  green  leaves  that 
come  to  greet  «»,  and  prophesy  of  summer,  are  but  the  re-appearance& 
of  the  self  same  primroses  and  buds  that  feshioned  the  spring  loveliness 
of  Eden.  Hence  again,  there  are  few,  perhaps  no  high  moral  and  ia- 
tellectual  truths  enjoyed  by  modem  insight,  but  what  were  less  or  more 
familiar  to  the  primsevals.  •  The  ages  rise  spirally,*  each  embracing  thJe 
circuit  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  but  with  its  own  elements  lifted  to  a 
higher  level,  whence  «3one  they  seem  more  excellent. 

25.  By  reason,  then,  of  this  construction  or  genesis  of  all  things,  from 
a  world  of  associate  spiritual  essences,  arises  that  delicious  harmony  be- 
tween the  soul  of  man  and  external  nature,  of  which  we  spoke  in  our 
introduction.  Every  man's  mind  comprises  multitudinous  essences, 
which  are  simultaneously  embodied,  but  singly  and  separately,  in  the 
forms  of  the  outer  world.  He  becomes  conscious  of  his  kindred  wheti 
brought  into  their  presence,  and  hence  his  (Jeep  affection  for  nattre, 
when  not  crusted  over  by  a  too  long  protracted  absence  from  her.  Nature 
has  a  boundless  affinity  with  the  soul  of  every  human  being.  Some  love 
many  of  her  forms,  some  only  a  few ;  and  they  love  those  best  whose 
essences  have  the  correspondent  ones  in  their  own  souls  most  highly  de- 
veloped. Hence  some  give  their  love  to  flowers,  others  to  birds ;  one 
loves  the  waterfall,  another  the  seaside.  Hence,  again,  nature  has  an 
exhaustless  weaning,  which  we  understand  and  enjoy  proportionately  as 
we  lay  bare  our  souls  to  her,  and  enable  that  reciprocal  reflection  to  com- 
mence, which  in  the  other  life  will  be  developed  in  the  full.  The  more 
we  are  enamoured  of  the  spiritual  in  nature,  and  the  deeper  we  search 
into  her  penetralia^  the  more  is  our  own  spirit  cherished  and  vitalized ; 
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and  by  this  all  out  better  aflfections -are  fed  and  nourished  in  their  turn, 
liike  always  gravitates  to  like,  and  the  more  generously  we  assist  the 
process,  the  more  bright  and  speedy  is  the  resulting  wedlock.  For  the 
tnte  life  of  man  is  not  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  but  the  quick- 
eatng  of  his  inner  consciousness  and  sympathies  ;  and  while  these  are 
atimdated,  on  the  one  hand,  by  intercourse  with  such  of  his  brother  and 
siflter  spirits  as  are  comely  in  soul,  though  making  no  pretensions  to  a 
beautiful  exterior ;  on  the  other,  they  are  fostered  and  encouraged  with 
mightf  influence  for  good,  by  the  silent  sympathy  and  friendship  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  The  man  who,  by  laying  open  the  riches  of  his  spirit  to 
Iheir  counterparts  in  the  otrter  world  (and  thus  conversing  with  the  soul 
of  nature),  enables  himself  to  derive  bright  pleasures  from  the  changing 
a^ects  of  the  sky,  or  from  the  woods,  or  the  shadows  in  the  water, — 
ti&  man  can  never  be  thoroughly  unhappy.  For  he  brings  the  spiritual 
aoad  material  worlds  into  one,  stripping  the  former  of  its  vestures,  and 
identifying  it  with  the  regalities  of  his  own  inner  being. 

Leo. 


ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  A  GENUINE  CHARACTER, 


One  of  the  prominent  advantages  conferred  upon  the  readers  of  Swe- 
denborg  is,  an  acquaintance  with  a  simple,  rational  system  of  Mental 
Philosophy.  This  system  places  its  possessor  upon  preeminent  ground 
for  judging  of  the  characters  of  men,  and  the  secret  workings  of  the 
human  mind.  While  the  soul  of  man  has  hitherto  been  viewed  by 
the  declining  church  and  its  philosophy^  as  an  unorganized,  unsubstan- 
tial somewhat,  denominated  *'  the  vital  sparii/*  a  wide  door  stood  open 
tor  the  admission  of  every  species  of  vagary  and  delusion  upon  the 
«ulgect. 

"  Nunc  licet,^'  is  at  length  inscribed  over  this,  as  over  every  other  mys- 
terious topic ;  and  in  the  New  Church  we  are  supplied  with  the  princi- 
ples and  criteria  from  which  to  analyze,  judge,  and  determine  for  our- 
selves, every  question  essential  to  our  real  good. 

The  extraordinary  skill  with  which  the  dissecting  knife  of  our  great 
mental  anatomist  has  laid  bare  the  interior  structure,  and  explained  the 
functions  of  the  spiritual  head  and  heart,  supplying  us  with  the  means 
<^  viewing,  with  microscopic  eye,  the  most  secret  workings  of  all  our 
motives  and  intellectual  activities,  has  left  us  no  ground  of  excuse  for 
not  realizing  the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  as  regards  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  Alas !  for  the  depths  of  hereditary  taint  and  actual 
sin !  Who  among  us  has  ever  in  himself  attained  to  the  possession  of 
all  his  possible  advantages  ? 
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It  will  ever  be  the  case,  by  the  law  of  opposites,  that  the  possession 
of  elevated  trath,  or  a  deep  insight  intx)  the  mental  operations  of  man, 
vdll  have  its  counteractive  in  a  corresponding  depth  of  craftiness  and 
subtlety.  A  man  gifted  with  lofty  capabilities  of  thought  may,  under 
the  influence  of  a  depraved  will,  employ  the  profoundest  arts  of  dissi- 
mulation in  any  career  upon  which  he  may  enter,  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  and  ambition.  It  becomes  us,  then,  not  only 
vigilantly  to  scrutinise  the  impulses  and  bias  of  our  own  affections  and 
thoughts,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  use  equal  caution,  lest  we  come 
within  the  banefitl  influence  of  those  who  merely  bear  the  semblances  of 
charity  and  truth.  That  there  is  just  reason  for  this  warning,  there  are 
few  without  experience  enough  to  prove.  Private  life,  as  well  as  the 
career  of  public  men,  afford  living  proof  of  the  fact. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  point  out  one  source  of  spiritual  mischief, 
ruin,  and  desolation,  more  wide-spread  than  another,  we  should  raise 
the  finger  to  that  man  who  has  clothed  himself  in  the  white  robes  of  re- 
ligbn,  shaped  his  course  along  the  path  of  notoriety,  developed  zeal  to 
all  appearance  genuine,  evoked  applause  by  the  simulation  of  meeknosa 
and  piety,  enlisted  the  affections  of  the  simple,  entangled  their  judg- 
ments in  his  sophistic  meshes,  woven  with  laboured  diligence,  and 
yet,  after  all,  has  but  said  within  himself,  "  Go  to,  let  us  make  us  a 
name."  Sooner  or  later  such  a  one,  like  Babel,  will  be  confounded,  and 
his  works  will  lie  around  him  exposed  in  utter  desolation.  Such  a  cha* 
racter  carries  retribution  within  itself,  and  may  be  said  to  be  combus- 
tible, requiring  but  a  single  spark  from  its  own  self-love,  some  day  to 
explode. 

We  have  here  drawn  no  exaggerated  picture  of  possible  cases,  for  we 
need  but  look  around  to  verify  it  The  temptation  to  form  such  a  cha^ 
racter  is  by  no  means  a  slight  one.  While  so  many  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  exist  among  the  gloomy  shadows  of  false  doctrine,  need  we 
be  surprised  at  enterprising  spirits  availing  themselves  of  the  light  of 
New  Church  truth,  with  which  to  go  forth  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  won** 
dering  multitudes,  certain  of  acceptance  with  some,  and  relying  on  their 
tact  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  many.  A  wide  El  Dorado  opens  to 
their  ambition,  and  their  genius  prompts  them  to  explore  its  regions. 
Happy  for  such  if  they  meet  with  checks  in  their  career,  leading  them 
to  reflect  that  the  love  of  rule  in  any  form  is  Babylon,  after  all.  Happy 
for  their  proselytes  if  they  too  shall  discover,  that  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters.  The  above  remarks  will  apply  themselves  to  a  thousand  posi- 
tions of  social  life  and  rank,  and  are  intended  as  some  illustration  of  our 
Saviour*s  words,  *' Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance."    We  have 
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DOW  to  advert  to  another  form  of  character  in  the  New  Church  which  is 
apt  to  grow  out  of  a  superficial  application  of  the  new  commandment  — 
**  That  ye  love  one  another." 

It  is  among  the  earliest  efforts  of  a  receiyer  of  the  doctrines,  to  mould 
the  feelingSy  thoughts,  and  conduct,  to  the  standard  of  truth.  Now  the 
peculium  of  New  Church  truth  is  the  doctrine  of  charity  or  love.  This 
is  indeed  the  essential  hasis  of  the  true  Church  in  the  soul  of  man. 
But  there  is  a  wide  gulf  fixed  hetween  genuine  and  spurious  love.  The 
young  receiver  is,  at  first,  prompted  so  to  modify  his  external  man,  ad  to 
eichibit  this  doctrine  in  a  mere  outward  form.  He  cultivates  the  arts  (si 
pleasing,  the  amenitieB  of  social  intercourse  become  his  study,  his  lan- 
guage and  the  tone  of  his  address  reveal  a  disposition  to  conciliate  the 
good-will  of  every  one ;  he  is  bland  and  afiGsU)le  to  a  degree,  willing  to 
set  his  hand  to  any  enterprise  of  doing  good,  and  he  shortly  stands  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  zealous  and  the  active.  If  he  stop  here,  as, 
alas,  too  many  do,  he  imposes  upon  himself  with  the  mere  mask  of 
charity,  which  hides  behind  it  the  yet  unchanged  countenance  of  the 
hideous  unregenerated  mind.  This  character  cannot  often  be  sustained 
bng  without  certain  open  indications  of  the  real  character  concealed, 
whieh,  when  it  manifests  itself,  blights  the  fair  buds  of  hope  and  pro- 
mise in  the  minds  of  all  observers,  and  creates  repugnance  deep  and 
lasting  as  the  deception  was  complete.  Such  a  one  too  readily  becomes 
a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  character  before 
described. 

It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our  religious 
philosophy,  that  it  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  It  is  clearly 
dfflnonstrated  to  us  that  all  man  need  concern  himself  about  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  new,  regenerate  character  is, — the*  shunning  of  evils  as  sins 
against  the  Lord ;  to  study  well  the  nature  of  sin,  and  shun  its  every  ^cnrm. 
**  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought 
ft>r  the  things  of  itself;  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  On 
this  account  the  divine  law  consists  not  of  positive  but  of  negative  com- 
tsaods.  It  says  not — Thou  shaU  do  this  or  that  specific  good,  but  rather— 
Thou  sbcUt  not  do  that  sin, — for  it  is  evident  to  reason,  that  if  evil  be 
desisted  from,  good  must  be  done.  "  Take  no  thought  for  the  monrow," 
then,  points  out  this  important  duty, — that  as  to-day  moxka  out  man*s 
present  relation  to  the  things  of  time,  his  spiritual  da^  points  to  his 
present  spiritual  state  in  relation  to  eternity.  To-morrow,  tiien,  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  futare  staites  into  which  the  soul  must  enter  in  its 
regenerating  career.  With  these  man  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Suf- 
fioent  for  the  pcesent  state  is  the  evil  we  have  now  to  contend  with. 
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Directing  all  our  energies  to  tbis,  to  preveDt  eyil,  unbardeo^  wtlii 
anxieties  about  future  states,  it  will  be  found  tbat  a  new  and  geuui»0 
character  will  spontaneously  grow  up  from  hsAj  principles  within,  hairing 
their  foundation  in  simplioitjol  mind.  True  simplicity  of  nund  i^  a 
state  unconcerned  about  mere  human  opinion,  whether  good  or  bad.  It 
is  i^ent  only  upon  the  spiritual  duty  we  have  pointed  out.  It  is  the 
humblest,  yet  the  highest  and  happiest  condition  to  which  we  can  attain ; 
and  the  Lord  ever  opens  to  sueh»  Eelds  and  vineyards  of  use,  so  £eist  and 
80  fisir  as  they  are  internally  qualified  to  work  therein.  Let  it  then  deter 
us  from  too  forwardly  proffering  our  ^elf-prompted  assistance ;  perchance 
we  should  find  at  length,  despite  all  outward  a{^>earances,  that  we  have 
done  to  others  and  to  ourselves  more  real  inward  harm  than  specious 
outward  good,  by  an  over-officious  zeal.  Simplicity  of  character  is 
marked  by  diffidence  in  undertaking  offices  which  the  zealot  is  but  too 
anxious  to  monopolize.  It  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  unattended 
by  the  noisy  bustle  and  clamour  of  its  disorderly  rival,  who  cannot  travel 
far  without  resorting  to  certain  artifices  by  which  he  may  attract  the  ear, 
an^  elicit  the  applause  of  such  as  are  likewise  in  mere  external  life. 

It  may  always,  then,  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  genuine  character^ 
that  **  it  seeketh  no  applause,"  save  that  of  an  internal  dictate,  **  well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  oYer  f&w  tilings.^' 
Few  things  do  not  satisfy  the  seeker  of  applause,  many  things  and  num-- 
Iters  move  the  springs  of  all  his  zeal.  If  the  eye  be  turned  outwardly  to 
catch  the  smiles  of  men,  how  true  it  is  that  angels'  faces  quickly  ttxm 
away.  But  if  there  be  a  constant  satisfaction  fldlt  in  the  labours  of  love, 
for  their  own  sake,  then  is  the  Word  embedded  in  such  hearts — *•  «r> 
keeping  Thy  commandments  there  is  great  reward."  Every  act  of  true 
obedience  is  accompanied  by  an  influx  from  the  heavens,  which,  is  felt  as 
joy  and  "  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give."  The  unpresuming  cha- 
racter carries  with  it  great  weight  and  influence  for  good.  The  pre- 
tender soon  draws  so  largely  upon  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  his 
admirers,  that  they  discover  how  liberal  are  the  allowances  that  must  be 
made  for  self-glorification  and  magniloquence.  The  simple  and  unas- 
suming are  seldom  found  employed  in  enterprises  which  bear  the  marks 
df  "  notoriety ;"  while  the  presumer,  impelled  by  the  desire  for  notice,, 
launches  forth  into  untried  depths,  which  terminate  at  length  in  utter 
spiritual  loss  and  ruin. 

If,  from  the  Word  itself,  we  are  able  to  gather  any  evidence  as  to  the. 
constituents  of  genuine  character,  it  must  be  seen  at  once,  stamped  m 
the  heavenly  lineaments  of  one  who  **  spake  as  never  man  spake«"  He 
is  our  true  model,  and  He  teaches,  both  by  life  and  precept,  tixat  self- 
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fenimeifttion,  as  exposed  to  self^exhibition,  fflatenng  the  closet*  lettiiig 
not  the  Jeft  hatid  know  what  the  right  hand  doeth,  and  in  every  other 
x^espeot  opposing  the  self-lore  promptiiiga  to  gain  the  good  opinions  of 
'*  the  world/'  is  that  '*  narrow  wiaj"  akmg^  which  only  we  may  pass  in 
safety  to  the  realn»  of  eTerlasting  hliss.  Eyxta. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  SWEDENBORG'S  SPIRITUAL  DIARY,* 

(N'ot  kUheHo  ifWiaUatd.) 


The  Differences  of  State  wi  general  between  Men  and  Spirits. 

2019.  There  are  many  differences  between  the  states  of  spirits  and  of 
men,  oopjceming  which  I  have  frequently  spoken.  Here.  I  will  only 
<]^)aerye, — Ist^  That  men  have  the  objects  of  the  senses,  which  move, 
ohangSy  and  modify  their  internal  senses;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
amiom^t  spirits.  2nd.  That  men  live  in  associations,  and,  indeed^  of 
such  a  character,  that  they  are  associated  together  from  various  «auses ; 
thi^g  ia  this  kind  of  association  men  may  be  of  a  dissimilar  character ; 
it  is  otherwise  wit;h  spirits,  who  can  only  be  associated  with  those  who 
mre  of  a  similar  character.  3rd.  Men  have  a  corporeal  memory,  from 
whi<^  they  derive  and  understand  what  they  say ;  but  this  is  not  so  with 
spirits.  4th.  Men  can  contemplate  things  to  come  from  the  past;  but  spirits 
qaonot  do  this,  because  they  have  not  the  memory  of  past  things,  except 
wh^n  it  is  awakened  for  specifiyc  purposes.  5tlL  Men  do  not  much  pene- 
tmte  into  the  thoughts  of  others,  but  spirits  do  this  much  more  acutely ; 
\^i  they  see  with  distinction ;  thus  also  it  is  with  other  things  which 
§ow  from  them,  6th,  The  thoughts  of  men  are  bound  to  corporeal  prin- 
ciplesy  like  substances  to  their  organic  forms ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  spirits, 
-rMay  20th,  1748. 

That  the  Thoughts  and  Deeds  of  a  Man  who  is  in  the  [true]  Faith, 

are  not  his  own, 

,  Z9I0.  By  much  experience,  continued  for  several  years,  I  know,  as  a 

gi^  certainty,  that  the  thoughts  of  a  man  who  is  in  the  [true]  faith, 

ajre  not  his  owi^.    If  these  thoughts  are  evil,  they  belong  to  eivU  spirits, 

*  At  varions  applications  have  been  made  to  the  Editor,  to  continue  to  insert  por- 
tions frbm  th«  nntrarislated  volumes  of  Swedenborg^  l^iritnal  Diary,  ^e  haye  agr«ed 
to  print  oooasiotaally  eertidn  extracts,  which,  it  is  thoa^it,  will  not  only  iner^ts* 
oQtknowladiKe,  bat  add  distinotness  aad  clearooss  to  our  ideas  aad  pei^epitioiis  of 
sijf^il^.iiangB.— Ed. 
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who  believe  that  they  think  from  themselves;  wherefore,  tiiey  are  im- 
puted to  them,  as  is  the  case  with  men,  who  think  and  believe  in  like 
manner.  If  the  thoughts  are  good,  they  belong  to  the  Lord  alone. 
These  things  I  know  as  most  certainly  true,  from  long  and  daily  expe- 
rience and  reflection  upon  the  fact. 

1911.  When  I  at  length  became  so  accustomed  to  this  fact,  that  I  could 
think  nothing  from  myself,  it  was,  as  it  were,  delightful  to  me ;  for  I 
could  thus  reflect  upon  the  things  infused  into  my  mind,  and  that  I  was 
exempt  or  free  from  evil  thoughts.  I  was  even  permitted  to  know  what 
sort  of  spirits,  and  whence  they  were,  who  infuse  evil  thoughts,  with  whom 
I  have  often  spoken  about  those  evil  infusions.  Yea,  I  have  even  been 
permitted  to  know  the  quality  of  the  least  spark  or  particle  of  thought, 
also  from  whom  and  whence  it  came ;  and  to  reflect  upon  these  facts  was 
pleasant  to  me. 

1912.  But  the  spirits  who  infused  the  evil  thoughts  imagined  that 
thus  I  could  think  nothing  at  all ;  on  which  subject  I  have  often  conversed 
with  them ;  wherefore  they  themselves  were  not  willing  to  be  in  snoh  a 
faith,  iSc  of  such  a  character,  because  they  then  think  that  they  lose 
everything  of  their  own,  and  are  consequently  nothing,  which  idea  tibey 
dread,  and  some  hold  it  in  aversion ;  but  the  fact  is  altogether  other- 
wise ;  on  which  subject,  through  the  Lord*s  mercy,  I  intend  to  speak  else- 
where.—May  9,  1748. 

The  Lord's  Prayer. 

1790.  When  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  comprehends  in  itself  all. 
celestial  and  spiritual  things,  is  read,  there  can  then  be  infused  into 
eveiy  minute  particular  so  many  things,  that  heaven  itself  is  not  capable 
of  containing  them ;  and  this,  according  to  each  one's  capacity  and  use. 
The  more  interiorly  it  proceeds,  the  more  copiously  or  the  more  abun- 
dantly the  things  in  the  heavens  are  understood ;  but  in  the  lower  parts 
[of  the  heavenly  world]  they  are  not  [so  fully]  comprehended,  but  are 
arcana  to  the  inhabitants  there.  Some  things  can  only  be  understood  by 
an  intellectual  faith,  and  some  are  inefi&ible.  The  more  celestial  ideas, 
all  which  come  from  the  Lord,  descend,  or  enter  into  a  man  of  inferior 
spiritual  development,  the  more  the  prayer  appears  closed,  so  that,  at  length, 
it  seems  as  something  hard,  in  which  there  are  but  few  things,  and  even 
nothing  besides  the  sense  of  the  letter,  or  the  ideas  of  the  words. 
Hence  from  the  Lord's  prayer,  it  was  permitted  to  know  what  the 
quality  of  souls,  as  to  their  doctrine  of  faith,  had  been  in  their  bodily 
life,  when  they  were  permitted  to  have  their  own  sense  of  that  prayer, 
whilst  they  were  repeating  it. — 1748,  April  1. — Thus  the  idea  of  inter- 
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nal  or  spiritual  things,  as  it  increases  up^^ards  or  inwards  from  corporeal 
things,  comprises  things,  in  each  degree,  which  are  indefinite,  and  this 
the  more  as  it  advances  towards  higher  or  more  interior  things. 


EEVIEWS. 


Baptism;  its  True  Nature,  Object,  Necessity,  and  Uses,  as  one 
OF  the  Sacraments  appointed  by  our  Saviour,  at  the  estab- 
lishment OF  THE  Christian  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  Wood- 
ville  Woodman,  of  Kersley.  London:  Hodson,  22,  Portugal- 
street,  Lincoln's  Inn.     pp.  96. 

FoiEt  some  considerahle  time  the  attention  of  professing  Christians  has 
been  directed  to  the  subject  of  Baptism,  by  animated  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  upon  that  subject  amongst  clergymen  of  "  the  Estab- 
li^ed  Church."  Bishops  have  taken  part  in  the  contest,  and,  after 
mitch  acrimonious  contention,  high  legal  authorities  have  been  called  in 
to  pronounce  upon  the  controversy.  This  they  have  done  so  far  as  to 
secure  to  one  of  the  disputants  "a  living,"  to  which  his  ecclesiastical 
superior  had  refused  to  introduce  him.  But  neither  the  clergyman*s 
triumph  nor  the  bishop's  defeat,  afforded  by  this  decision,  has  settled  the 
^ints  at  issue ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  the 
inquiry.  Still  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Word  on  baptism  remains 
precisely  vphere  it  was ;  neither  party  appear  to  have  reached  it ;  indeed 
all  seem  to  have  overlooked  it.  For  the  question  has  been  made  to 
turn,  not  upon  the  nature  and  uses  of  this  sacrament  as  it  is  mentioned^ 
in  God's  Word,  but  upon  those  points  which  unfold  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  the  subject.  So  that  the  religious  public  find  a 
Church,  established  by  law,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  of 
its  existence,  unsettled  as  to  the  doctrine  which  ought  to  be  held 
rejecting  one  of  the  two  important  sacraments  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation ;  and  what  is  still  more  surprising  is,  that  the  genuine  truth 
upon  the  subject  seems  not  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  con- 
tending parties :  one  maintaining  that  the  uses  of  infant  baptism  are  to 
promote  the  regeneration  of  its  subject,  that  is,  to  remove  the  guilt  of 
original  sin, — that  being  the  idea  attached  to  the  term  '  regeneration'  as 
used  in  connection  with  this  "subject ;  and  another  asserting  that  the 
infants  cannot  receive  any  benefit  from  baptism  except  there  shall  have 
been  a  preceding  act  of  grace.    The  former  seems  to  be  the  view  held 
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bj  the  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  the  latter  is  that  which  is  taken  by  the  ricar 
of  Brampford  Speke. 

The  eeelesiastical  contentions  on  these  respective  opinions,  and  the 
decision  of  the  lay  judges,  that  the  views  on  baptism  held  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gorham  were  not  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  being  introduced  to 
the  living  of  Brampford  Speke,  have  produced  an  excitement,  and 
caused>  as  before  intimated,  a  more  than  ordinary  inquiry  into  this 
interesting  subject. 

Doubtless,  this  controversy  will  advance  the  cause  of  truth.  Autho- 
rity having  had  its  fastenings  upon  the  human  mind,  somewhat  relaxed 
by  it,  men  will  begin  to  think  with  greater  freedom  upon  the  sul^ect. 
When  the  doctors  disagree  the  people  will  question  their  judgment,  and 
conclude  that  a  time  has  come  in  which  they  should  reflect  for  them- 
selves. This  will  dispose  them  to  consnlt  with  greater  candour  the 
opinions  of  others,  and,  also,  to  adopt  such  as  may  appear  most  sensible 
and  consistent  with  Scriptural  views  of  this  divine  institution.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  controversy  has  recognized  the  idea  of  baptism 
being  of  some  spiritual  use  to  the  infant  subject  of  it.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  this  circumstance,  notwithstanding  the  mistakes  which  prevail 
concerning  the  nature  of  it,  and  the  absence  of  all  correct  ideas  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  its  benefits  are  operated.  Mr.  Woodman's  work  ap- 
pears to  have  been  suggested  by  the  above  circumstances,  and  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be  a  well-timed  and  judicious  performance,  well  calculated  ^ 
arouse  attention  and  to  fix  it  upon  the  truth.  It  is  written  populcirly 
and  with  care,  but  does  not  profess  to  be  a  complete  exposition  of  the 
whole  subject.  The  following  remarks  on  the  uses  of  baptism  to  infants 
we  think  to  be  just  and  pleasing :  — 

"  The  introduction  of  infantfi  into  the  Church  by  baptism,  considered  in  an  ex- 
ternal point  of  view,  may  be  regarded  as  au  earnest  that  they  will  be  surrounded  by 
external  influences  favourable  to  Christianity.  In  short,  this  is  one  of  its  obvious  uses 
The  internal  use  of  infant  baptism,  we  may  &irly  infer  to  be  analogous.  It  is  a  fiiet, 
abundantly  testified  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  that  the  Church,  into  which  all,  whether 
infiittts  or  adults,  are  thus  introduced,  constituting  as  it  does  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  is  not  confined  merely  to  those  who  are  its  members  here.  Introduction  into 
the  Christian  Church,  according  to  the  Apostle,  inTolves  introduction  to  angtU:*^ 
'  Ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and 
Church  of  the  first-bom,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  ♦  *  *  and  to  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect.*  (Heb.  xL  22,  23.)  *  *  *  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Lord'b  kingdom  above,  feel  the  more  lively  interest  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  his  kingdom  here,  are  associated  with  it  in  all  its  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  salvation  of  the  human  race,  whether  invoWed  in  the  great  work  of  extending 
the  boundaries  of  the  Lord's  kmgdom  among  others,  or  as  '  ministering  spirits,  sent 
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t«  tnmbter  for  those  who  shaU  be  hdira  of  MtlTatioii,*  (Heb.  !i.  1 4.)  in  the  process  of 
their  individual  regeneration.  *  *  *  Angels  being  tlias,  aoooirding  to  the  teabhings 
of  Sciipture,  associated  with  the  members  of  the  Choroh  in  all  their  rel^ions  exeedses, 
whether  individually  or  collectively,  it  follows  that  they  are  mpre  immediatly  present, 
and  the  intercommimioation  between  them  and  man  more  full,  in  the  ordinances 
ivhioh  the  Lord  has  instituted  as  the  ultimate,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fullest,  acts 
nTwonhip.  Indeed  this  is  the  very  object  for  which  the  sacramental  ordinances  were 
isflUtated*  That  even  hi&ttts  are  not  beneath  the  care  of  angels,  is  evident  from  the 
£M}t,  that  they  are  not  beneath  the  care  of  the  Lord  himself,  who,  when  on  earth, 
saidt  *  Suffer  the  little  children  to  oome  unto  m»,  and  forbid  them  not*  (Lnke 
xviii.  16.)  More  than  this  |  from  the  subseq^uent  decMucation  of  the  PIvine  speakw*^ 
*  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,*  it  appears  that  there  is  a  peculiar  congeniidity 
t^etWeen  the  state  of  infancy  and  that  of  angels.  *  *  *  From  this  affinity  between 
ihfr  iBkii}Mtuo6  of  Infimcy  and  the  hinocenod  of  heaven,  the  highest  ministrations  of 
th«t  Jtingdimi  aM  ocmneoted  with  watohing  over,  and  protecting  the  tender  germs  of 
tfm  inl^nt  character :— *  Take  heed  that  ye  despjie  not  one  of  these  UMle  ones ;  for  I 
say  unto  you,  that  i^  heaven  their  apgels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  mj  Pathvr 
wBch  is  in  heaven  ;*  (Matt,  xviii.  10.)  where  it  is  taught,  in  the  most  expli<4t  monm^, 
that  infants  are  actually  committed  to  the  care  of  angels,  who  hold  the  more  exalted 
rittk  among  the  blessed.  Whilst,  then,  baptism,  externally  considered,  is  the  reoog- 
Qilkm  of  the  infant  bi^tised,  as  belonging  to  the  Lord*s  visible  Church,  and  an  earnest 
that  it  shall  be  suriKWnded  with  ioBaenoos  fiivourable  to  the  growth  of  Christianity  in 
after  years;  internally,  it  is  the  medium  whereby  influences  from '  the  Chorebof  the 
first-bom  in  heaven,'  are  brought  around  the  spirit  of  the  child,  and  thus  of  keeinng 
the  mind  interiorily  disposed  towards  the  favourable  reception  of  the  religious  instmo- 
tion  and  training  it  receives  from  its  natural  parents,  or  its  '  spiritual  pastors  »Qd 
masters.*  '* 

^  l^com  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  fallows,  that  uses  of  the  most  important  kind 
attend  in&nt  baptisnu  The  only  channel  vrfaereby  religions  influences  can  reach  the 
infant  mind,  previous  to  the  development  of  its  intellectual  perceptions,  is  from 
within,  and  consequently  from  those  guardian  angels  to  whom  the  care  of  infiuata  j» 
committed  by  their  Heavenly  Father.  If,  then,  it  be  true  that  iatant  baptism  is  the 
medijim  of  bringing  infmtsmore  immsdiatdy  under  the  rdigious  influences  of  spirits 
Wfd  attg^Is,  who  have  gone  from  the  Ciiristian  world,  and  of  separating  them  from 
^  religious  influenoes  which  operate  into  the  GtentHe  worid,  and  flow  from  those  who 
have  dcftarted  thenoe,  the  nseisasintri^ibie  as  ft  is  Important.**— pp.  39  to  41. 

The  force  of  these  remarks  is  somewhat  increased  by  dissertations  on 
the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  and  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  for  keeping  up  a  oonoection  between  heaven  and  the 
woridy  by  T?hich  they  «re  introdttced.  Alt  the  ablutions  and  •'  purifi- 
batoty  observances  '*  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  are  stated  to  have  been 
collated  into  Baptism,  as  the  Christian  symbol  of  purification. 

There  are  several  questions  of  interst  connected  with  this  general 
subject,  the  discussion  of  which  does  not  appear  to  have  come  within 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Woodman's  book.  Such,  for  instance,  as — Why  bap- 
tism,' wkich  signifies  intpoduction  into  the  Cbitrch,  should  be  adminis- 
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tered  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  holy 
supper,  which  signifies  introduction  into  heaven,  and  is  administered 
from  one  to  twelve  or  more  times  every  year?  Also,  Whether  those 
who  are  baptized  in  infancy  are  required  to  be  re-baptized  when  they 
arrive  at  riper  years  ?  Likewise,  Whether  there  is  any,  or  what  differ- 
ence there  is  in  the  efficiency  of  infent  baptism  in  the  Old  Church  when 
it  is  administered  agreeably  to  the  form  of  words  prescribed  by  the 
Lord,  and  which  is  employed  in  the  New  dispensation?  We  do  not 
think  the  omission  to  notice  these  qnestions,  and  others  that  may  be 
suggested,  is  any  deficiency  in  Mr.  Woodman's  work ;  we  mention  them 
only  as  belonging  to  the  general  subject,  and  think  that  in  a  more  en- 
larged and  minute  treatment  of  the  matter  they  might  be  advantageously 
discussed.  Mr.  Woodman's  work  is  a  welcome  production,  treating  of 
en  important  ordinance  in  a  grave  and  becoming  style;  we  not  only 
cordially  recommend  its  attentive  perusal,  but  believe  there  are  many 
points  in  it  which  will  repay  some  careful  study.  *     * 


PtJBE  Christianity  Restored  !  J  A  Treatise  on  an  Original  and 
Complete  System  of  Theology,  founded  on  the  AttribtUes  of  the  Lord 
Jehovah :  whereby  all  existing  differences  in  the  various  doctrines  of 
professing  Christians  are  harmonized  (indnding  the  moral  agenusy 
of  man  in  strict  accordance  with  the  election  of  God) ;  and  by  which 
aU  important  difficult  passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  relative  to 
Salvation,  are  eooplainsd  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  preparatory  to 
the  Approaching  Millennium,  when  there  will  be  known  only  "  One 
Lord,  One  Faith,  One  Baptism."  By  Philip  Wood.  pp.  832. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

We  have  given  the  title  of  this  book  entire,  because  it  serves,  as  a 
descriptive  notice  of  the  work,  to  show  the  reader  the  object  and  scope 
of  the  author.  His  object  is  '*  to  harmonize  all  existing  difierences  in 
the  various  doctrines  of  professing  Christians,"  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Approaching  Millennium,  by  which  the  writer  evidently  means 
the  New  Church,  signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation. 
The  only  way,  however,  **  to  harmonize  these  differences,"  is  to  induce 
the  respective  parties  who  hold  them  to  abandon  them  altogether,  since 
it  is  impossible  to  harmonize  discordant  and  opposing  fallacies  and 
falsities;  and  if  the  author's  views,  which  are  in  harmony  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  prevail,  harmony  as  to  all  essential  points 
will  certainly  exist  among  Christians. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  that  the  knowledge  of  genuine  Truths  is  making 
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its  way  amongst  men  through  a  varietj  of  channels.  The  existence  of 
these  channels  has  not  heen  even  suspected  by  those  yfho  for  years  have 
laboured  to  promote  the  same  holy  cause.  Although  we  have  never 
before  heard  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  book,  we  sincerely  congratu- 
late him  as  a  fellow  labourer  in  the  same  vineyard.  His  desire  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  Truth  by  its  own  evidence,  without  mentioning  the 
source  whence  he  has  derived  his  intelligence,  shows,  at  least,  his  pru- 
dence in  avoiding  the  prejudices  of  those,  which  are  easily  excited  when 
the  Truth,  as  to  its  original  promulgation,  is  attached  to  any  particular 
name.    The  primary  truth  of  the  Church  the  author  states  as  follows : — 

**  In  Jesofl  Christ  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  the  Divinity  and  Hmnanity  are  one, 
as  the  sool  and  body  of  man  are  one,  and  consequently  there  is  only  One  tnie  God, 
in  heaven  and  the  ohnrch,  and  that  God  is  the  Lord  and  Savionr  Jesus  Christ ;  tiios 
there  is  only  one  object  of  divine  worship  and  adoration.  We  believe  in  One  God, 
in  whom  is  the  Divine  Trinity ^  who  is  a  Being  of  infinite  hyosj  witdom,  cund  ^pwoer; 
and  that  this  great  God  is  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesut  Chntt,  who  is  Jehovah  in  a 
glorified  human  form."— p.  137. 

This  plainly  shews  the  truth  of  our  remark,  that  the  writer  of  this 
work  is  labouring  in  the  same  vineyard  as  ourselves.  And  in  order 
that  the  ahove  great  Truth  may  be  seen,  free  from  the  obscurities  which 
too  strong  an  adherence  to  the  literal  sense  induces  over  the  mind,  the 
intelligent  author  shews  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  the  Lord's 
states  of  humiliation  from  the  states  of  His  glorification,  as  follows : — 

**  As  to  his  Humanity,  it  was  indeed  true  that  he  was  sent  of  the  Father,  or,  as  he 
himself  otherwise  expresses  it,  "  came  forth  from  Uie  Father:""*  as  to  his  Humanity 
also,  he  prayed  to  and  conversed  with  the  Father,  and  declared  that  he  came  to  do 
the  will  of  the  Father.  But  this  Humanity,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  when  it  had 
passed  through  its  previous  necessary  states  of  submisidon  and  humiliation,  was  finally 
^orified,  or  made  Divine,  by  a  full  and  complete  union  with  the  essential  IHvinity, 
or  Father  dwelling  in  it,  agreeably  to  these  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  where  he  says, 
^NmoistheSon  of  man  glor^kd,  and  God  it  glorified  in  him  ;  omdifGod  he  glof^ied 
in  him,  God  shall  also  glorify  him  in  hxm^,  and  shall  straightway  glorify  him,*  St. 
John  xiii.  31, 32.  And  what  is  the  language  of  glorification  m  which  that  humanity 
is  afterwards  described  ?  Let  us  consult  the  Sacred  Records,  and  we  shall  find  t^ 
consolatory  declarations,  where  it  is  written  on  the  occasion,  *  I  and  my  Faiher  are 
one :  hdieve  m>e  that  I  am  in  the  FaUter,  and  the  Father  in  me,  AU  power  is  given  wnto 
me  in  heaxen  and  in  earth :  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  Va  first  and  the  laslJ*  Let  us  then 
learn  to  distingnxsh  weU  between  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  state  of  humili- 
ation or  apparent  separation  from  the  Father,  and  in  its  state  of  exaltation,  or  full 
union  with  the  Father,  and  all  our  ^ffioulties  will  then  be  con^letely  done  away,  and 
we  shall  rejoice  in  the  bright  light  of  the  eternal  truth,  beaming  forth  in  its  full 
radiance  from  the  glorified  body  of  the  great  Redeemer."— p.  136. 

Nearly  all  points  of  Christian  theology  are  discussed  in  this  work, 
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and  the  reader  will  generally  find  that  the  Truth  is  placed  in  a  clear 
light,  supported  by  various  arguments  and  illustrations. 

Should  the  author  ever  find  it  desirable  to  superintend  another  edition 
through  the  press,  we  would  seriously  recommend  him  to  divide  the 
work  into  chapters,  and  to  arrange  its  subjects  into  a  different  order, 
similar  to  that  in  which  Swedenborg  has  arranged  tMb  **  True  Christian 
Keligion." 


Spiritual  Reflections  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  with  Morn- 
ing AND  Evening  Prayers.  In  Four  Volumes,  Vol  IL  April, 
May,  June.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Goyder.     pp.  449. 

The  first  volume  of  these  "Spiritual  Reflections"  was  noticed  with 
marks  of  approbation  in  our  periodical,  soon  after  its  appearance,  and 
sincerely  recommended  to  our  readers,  as  a  means  of  awakening  an  en- 
lightened spirit  of  piety.  It  is  important  to  see  the  relation  between 
piety  and  charity,  or  truly  vital  religion.  Charity  is  the  life  and  soul  of 
piety,  and  piety  is  the  safeguard  and  shield  of  charity.  If  separated, 
both  perish.  '*That,"  says  Swedenborg,  "which  guards  and  protects 
celestial  and  spiritual  principles  in  man  is  piety,''  Hence  it  follows, 
that  if  the  spirit  of  piety  in  our  words,  actions,  and  conduct  is  suffered 
to  languish  and  expire,  everything  of  charity  and  faith  in  man  will  be 
in  imminent  peril.  To  cultivate  the  true  spirit  of  piety,  therefore,  is 
one  of  the  great  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  If  "  for  every  idle  or  vain 
word  "  (Matt.  xii.  36.)  we  shall  have  to  give  an  account  at  the  time  of 
our  individual  judgment  immediately  after  death,  surely  we  ought  all  to 
see  the  eminent  uses  of  piety,  which  will  make  us  circumspect  as  to  the 
duties,  privileges,  and  blessed  effects  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  guard 
that  life  against  any  invasion  from  within,  and  every  encroachment 
and  violation  from  without,  in  our  conversation  and  conduct.  These 
little  volumes,  so  full  of  truly  spiritual  reflections,  are  eminently  cal^ 
culated  to  awaken  and  sustain  a  truly  enlightened  and  genuine  piety. 
Every  subject  of  meditation  is  taken  from  the  Word,  and  a  brief 
spiritual  exposition,  applied  to  the  life,  forms  these  volumes  into 
manuals  of  heavenly  usefulness.  The  simplicity  of  these  **  Reflections," 
so  easily  understood,  and  so  well  applied  to  the  life,  is  their  greatest 
charm.  No  family,  either  in  the  New  or  Old  Church,  should  be 
without  them.  We  should  like  to  present  to  our  readers  certain  ex- 
tracts, in  verification  of  our  remai'ks,  but  we  advise  them  to  procure 
the  work  for  themselves. 
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Suggested  by  a  passage  in  the  Mibbob  os*  Tbuth,  vol.  \st,  page  17> 

TruA,  with  a  bright  and  stedfedt  raj. 

Shall  pierce  the  gloom  of  mental  night ; 
And,  herald  of  a  purer  day. 

Shed  o'er  the  soul  its  earliest  light 
With  power,  as  from  angelic  tongues, 

To  ALL  these  tidings  shall  be  given, 
Reechoed  in  triumphant  songs, — 

Man's  pbopes  homb  is  Heaysk  ! 


Choiley. 


Maby. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


1*119  RsT*  J.  Batlbt'b  Visit  to  New 
Church  Friends  in  Wirtembbrg,  and 

BSPBClAtXT    TO    PROF£SSOR   TaFEL*  OF 
TUBlllGllf. 

To  thS  Editoh, 

Deab  Sib,  —  As  yoa  have  intimated 
that  70a  considtr  it  would  be  interesting 
to  our  friends,  to  oommanicate  such  facts 
as  hliftt  interested  me,  as  a  New  Church- 
maB,  in  my  recent  journey,  I  am  happy 
to  phice  them  at  your  disposal,  and  trust 
that  the  olij^ect  of  making  the  memben  of 
the  New  Church  in  Germany  better  known 
to  their  brethren  in  England,  will  be,  to 
some  extent^  acoompUshed. 

I  Uft  Eng^d  on  Monday,  Sept.  23rd, 
and,  after  trayersing  Belgium,  Rhenish 
Pifoina,  NAssaa,  Darmstadt,  and  Baden, 
aad  obserring  a  rait  number  of  interest* 
ing  ol](|eot8  Of  almost  every  kind,  arrived 
at  Stuttgard  on  Saturday  evening,  Sept. 
38th,  and  was  then  very  warmly  received 
by  the  two  brothers  Tafel,  Dr.  Leonhart 
Tafel,  of  Stuttgard,  and  Professor  Tafel, 
ef  T'ulnngeB.  Both  brothers  are  New 
Churchmen,  bat  Professor  Tafel  is  the  one 
80  well  known,  and  so  much  esteemed  in 
tMs  country,  by  his  labours  in  publishing 
the  Latin  woriis  of  E.  S.,  and  his  exertions 
in  addiessmg  his  own  countrymen  in  Grer- 
man,  en  the  sal^ject  of  the  doctrines.  We 
qtent  a  delightful  evening  together,  and  I 
learned  that  next  day  the  Conference  of 
our  brethren  would  take  place.  It  is  held 
quarterly,  and  it  was  appointed  on  this 
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ooeaeioB  to  take  place  in  a  saloon  of  a 
public  pleasure  garden.  The  next  morn- 
ing, at  nine  o'clock,  I  accompanied  the  two 
Dra.  Tafel^  with  my  son  and  Mr.  James 
Rawsthorne,  a  young  gentleman  who  had 
aooompanied  me  from  Lancashire,  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  where  we  found  many 
friends  ahvady  assembled,  and  were  rap- 
idly joined  by  the  rest,  to  the  number 
probably  of  130*  Pro^sssor  Tafel  offi<». 
ated  as  preacher,  and  conducted  service 
after  the  simple  manner  usual  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church*  first,  a  few  verses  of  a 
hymui  sung  slowly,  then  a  prayer,  con- 
cluding with  the  Lord's  Prayer:  after  that 
a  lesson,  and  the  sermon  immediately 
following.  The  whole  was  completed  by 
a  short  prayer,  and  the  concluding  two 
verses  of  the  hymn  by  which  the  service 
was  commenced.  The  discourse  was  an 
earnest  unfolding  of  the  Divine  Unity  and 
Trinity,  and  its  application  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement.  I  was  then  introduced 
to  the  meeting,  and  gave  a  short  address 
in  German,  describing  the  kind  feelings 
towards  them  of  their  brethren  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  interest  that  was  taken  by 
them  in  all  the  progress  which  is  made  by 
the  Church  in  Germany.  I  was  afterwards 
introduced  particularly,  and  found  a  bro- 
ther's welcome  from  them  all.  Some  ad- 
ditional members  were  enrolled  by  Dr. 
Leonhart  Tafel,  who  is  secretary  to  the 
New  Church  in  Wirtemberg,  and  then  the 
meeting  broke  up.  About  one-half,  how- 
ever, stayed  to  dine  together,  and  in  about 
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half  an  hour  dinner  wa»  served  up,  and 
enjoyed,  accompanied  by  that  genial  con- 
Tersation  and  "  flow  of  soul,"  which  makes 
such  a  meal  a  feast,  both  for  body  and 
mind. 

During  the  time  for  the  dessert, 
Professor  Tafel  narrated  a  circumstance 
affecting  himself  in  his  fomily  relations, 
which  had  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
religious  persecution;  but  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  overruled  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, to  the  benefit  of  the  cause  of  truths 
and  the  individual  well-being  of  all  the 
parties  especially  concerned.  The  Profes- 
sor's son,  Theodore,  a  fine  boy  of  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  had 
passed  through  the  requisite  classes  in  the 
most  honourable  manner,  and  was  pre- 
sented as  a  candidate  for  a  resident  scho- 
larship in  the  seminary,  an  institution 
attached  to  the  university,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  which  are,  that  for  four  years 
the  student*  receive  board,  aod  a  first- 
rate  education  free.  The  youth  was  pro- 
nounced in  all  respects  eligible,  except 
that  his  father  was  a  Swedenborgian,  and 
had  published  a  pamphlet,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year,  to  show, 
as  its  title  announced, — "That  the  old 
Church  creeds  are  the  sources  of  the  mi- 
sery of  nations."*  The  Studenten-rath, 
or  council,  which  presides  over  the  semi- 
nary, in  the  letter  which  they  directed  to 
be  written  to  the  Professor,  distinctly 
stated  the  objections  to  the  father *s  views 
as  being  the  only  reasons  for  the  r^ection 
of  the  son.  Professor  Tafel  appealed  from 
them  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  accompanied  his  appeal  with  a 
copy  of  his  pamphlet.  The  miuister  re- 
plied, sympathizing  with  our  friend,  but 
stating  that  as  the  difference  arose  firom 
doctrinal  considerations,  he  was  incompe- 
tent to  interfere.  The  Professor  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  privy  council,  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  country,  sent  them  a  copy 
of  his  book,  and  many  additional  argu- 
ments, from  a  work  which  is  now  in  the 
course  of  publication.  He  admits,  in  the 
fullest  manner,  that  his  doctrines  are  op- 

*  The  title  of  this  book  is  certamly  very  strong, 
but  very  true.  "  Unsere  Bekenntniss  Sehrifteu 
eine  Hanptquelle  unserer  Nebel,"  &c.  This  title 
in  English  is  as  follows-. — "Our  creeds  one 
main  source  of  our  evil ;"  or,  "  Proof  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  nature  of  things,  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Protestant  creeds  are  entirely  un- 
scriptural  and  contradictory,  and  by  an  inner  ne- 
cessity lead  to  infidelity  and  to  sin ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  overtlirow  of  nations,  the 
re-establishment  ot  the  true  Christian  doctrine, 
whose  leadinf^  features  will  be  here  explained,  the 
Hjost  imperative  necessity  of  our  time.  * 


posed  to  the  creeds  and  texts  of  the  <Hd 
Church,  but  maintains  that  these  are 
wrong,  and  ought  to  be  abolished  by  law, 
as  dangerous  and  destructive  to  the  state ; 
that,  moreover,  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  are  Scriptural,  rational,  and  the 
true  ground  of  real  well  being,  both  for 
nations  here  and  fev  heaven  hereafter,  and 
ought  to  be  adopted*  He  received  a  polite 
reply  from  the  secretary  of  the  couneil, 
and  the  assurance  that  the  subject  would 
certainly  be  duly  laid  before  them.  The 
matter  had  just  begun  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  newspapers,  before  I  left  Germany, 
and  the  editor  of  the  one  I  saw,  in  which 
it  was  noticed,  remarked  that  Dr.  Tafel 
must  win  his  cause,  as  for  as  his  son  was 
concerned ;  but  his  own  great  hope  is,  to 
obtain  a  fuller  hearing  for  the  doctrines 
firom  the  government  and  the  country  at 
large.  Our  friend  informed  the  company 
of  this  proceeding,  so  far  as  it  had 
taken  place,  but  to  present  it  in  a  more 
complete  and  intelligible  form,  I  have 
brought  it  up  to  the  state  in  which  it  was 
when  I  took  leave.  I  have  not  yet  heard 
of  its  further  progress. 

The  company  broke  up  about  two 
o'clock,  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  of  the  two  Tafels  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  and  learned  some 
additional  particulars  concerning  the 
Church  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
which  may  probably  be  best  communi- 
cated in  this  place.  There  is  a  society 
at  Wismar,  consisting  of  about  a  doaen 
members,  another  at  Vienna,  consisting 
of  from  thirty  to  forty,  and  in  relation 
to  this  latter.  Professor  Tafel  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  when  I  arrived,  that  the 
leader  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  on  a 
charge  of  Socialism.  Before  I  left,  in- 
formation came  that  he  was  released.  The 
charge  turned  out  to  have  originated  in 
the  ignorance  of  a  police  spy,  who  ovot- 
heard  our  friend,  the  leader  in  question, 
discussing  vrith  a  leading  man  of  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  Church,  the  differences  of 
their  religious  sentiments,  and  mistook 
them  for  Socialists.  There  is  a  society  in 
Switzerland  of  about  fifty  members.  The 
precise  locality  I  forget,  but  I  presume  it 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Gall.  The 
leader  is  an  excellent  man  named  Neff, 
formerly  a  schoolmaster,  now  a  farmer. 
Professor  Tafel  met  them  during  a  visit  to 
the  Rhigi,  made  the  summer  of  this  year, 
and  was  much  delighted  with  their  piety 
and  zeal.  In  Wirtemberg  there  is  no 
separate  organized  society  which  meets 
every  Sunday,  for  there  is  not  thought  to 
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be  a  suffioient  aumber  hi  any  one  plaoe  to 
oompose  such  a  meeting.   There  are  about 
five  mmisteni  of  the  Established  Church, 
the  Lutheran,  who  reeeire  the  doctrines 
and  preach   in    accordance  with  them. 
One  of  them,  named  Werner,  is  very  zea- 
lous, preaches  almost  every  day  in  some 
church  or  other,  and  maintains,  with  the 
aid  of  other  benevolent  persons,  an  orphan 
asyhmi  of  nearly  100  children,  at  the  place 
of  his  abode,  Rentlingen.     He  is  much 
approved  of  by  one  party  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  much  condemned  by 
anotlier, — the  ultra  orthodox.    He  does 
not  encourage  the  separation  of  the  New 
Church  from  the  Old.    But  some  of  the 
other  mimsters  who  receive  the  doctrines, 
feel  the  teaching  of  the  Lutheran  cate- 
chisms to  children,  which  they  are  by  law 
compelled  to  do,  a  grievous  burden.     Pro- 
lessor  Tafdl  approves  of  the  8^[>aration  of 
the  New  Church  from  the  Old,  as  it  is  in 
England  and  America,  and  wherever  it 
can  be  maintained  in  an  orderly  and  re- 
q[>ectable  manner.     Some  time  ago,  much 
&jury  wtts  sustained  by  the  Church  in 
Wirtemberg,  by  some  of  the  brethren,  led 
by  an  advocate  (a  lawyer)  named  Hofaker 
(since  dead),  giving  themselves  to  the 
practice  at  seeking  information  respecting 
the  Spiritual  World  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  clairvoyants.     The  dictates 
aiMae  and  impure  spirits  were  received 
wHh  respect,  and  evil  consequences  fol- 
Id^ed,  which  brought  scandal  upon  the 
Church,  and  prevented  the  reception  of 
the  doctrines  which  pr6viously  appeared 
to  be  rapidly  taking  place.    I  mention  this 
circumstance,  without  dwelling  on  names 
and  painful  particulars  which  I  could  give, 
that  our  brethren  in  this  country  may  be 
strengthened  in  the  dej^ermination  to  es- 
chew every  mode  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  spiritual  thin^,  save  that  of  the 
writings  of  the  Lord's  prepared  servant, 
B.  8.,  and  the  purification  of  their  under- 
standings by  an  obedience  to  the  Divine 
commandments  in  love  and  in  life.    "  Let 
thine  eye  be  single,  and  thy  whole  body 
shaUbefiilloflight.*' 

Professor  Tafel  returned  to  Tubingen  on 
Monday,  and  kindly  pressed  me  to  visit 
Wm  with  my  son  and  my  young  friend, 
which  I  engaged  to  do  on  the  Thursday 
following ;  and  as  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  this  excellent  man  and  his  place  of 
abode,  may  be  agreeable  to  those  of  your 
readers  who  have  viewed  his  proceedings 
for  years  with  interest,  I  will  proceed  at 
once  to  describe  my  visit  to  Tiibingen. 
And  having  passed  many  days  under  his 


hospitable  roof,  I  have  had  an  ample  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  the  pardonable  cu- 
riosity of  our  friends  m  relation  to  these 
particulars. 

Many  circumstances  in  relation  to  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  Grcrmans, 
the  condition  of  the  G^erman  States, 
and  of  Wirtemberg,  which  fell  under 
my  notice,  though  extremely  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  and  considered  espe- 
cially so  by  me,  I  waive,  to  keep  together 
that  with  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  our 
friends  will  most  desire  to  be  acquainted. 
Tiibingen,  then,  is  somewhat  under  twenty 
miles  south  of  Stuttgard,  the  capital  of 
Wirtemberg.  It  contains  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  has  the  only  university 
of  the  kingdom,  with  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred students.  You  approach  it  by  a 
good  road  lined  with  trees,  and  winding 
for  about  a  mile  before  you  reach  the  city. 
This  road  leads  into  the  best  street,  which 
contains,  on  the  right,  the  main  building 
of  the  university,  the  Aula,  which  is  new, 
handsome,  and  commodious.  Farther  on 
is  the  botanic-garden,  and  on  both  sides 
of  this  street  are  the  houses  of  the  pro- 
fessors, which  are  large  and  handsome. 
Towering  above  the  city,  on  a  vine-moun- 
tain called  the  Scblossberg  (palace-moun- 
tain), is  the  castle-palace,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  royal  family  of  Wirtem- 
berg, but  now  used  chiefly  as  the  library 
of  the  university.  You  make  your  way 
through  the  town,  and  up  an  ascending, 
narrow,  dirty,  but  short  street,  and  the 
outer  gateway  of  the  castle  is  before  you. 
There  it  stands  in  the  old  style,  with  two 
old  armed  images  threatening  all  comers. 
You  pass  on,  however,  up  a  still  ascending 
path,  and  over  a  bridge  that  crosses  a  dry 
ditch.  This  leads  to  the  proper  gateway 
of  the  castle,  surmounted  by  two  similar 
armed  figures,  but  in  a  miserably  dilapi- 
dated state,  with  scarcely  a  leg  to  stand 
upon ;  very  suitable  efiigies  of  the  present 
state  of  the  ideas  in  which  they  had  their 
origin.  Through  this  gateway  you  pass, 
and  find  yourself  in  a  quadrangular  court- 
yard, having  the  castle  on  all  sides ;  it  is 
probably  eighty  yards  wide  by  sixty  long. 
On  the  west  side  is  the  library,  on  the  east 
are  various  apartments,  and  at  the  extre- 
mity, in  the  comer,  is  the  arched  stone 
doorway  that  leads  to  the  stairs  by  which 
you  mount  three  stories  high  and  find  the 
apartments  of  Professor  Tafel.  These  be- 
ing in  the  upper  story  of  the  castle,  com- 
mand a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  pros- 
pect. On  the  one  side  is  the  valley  of  the 
Necl^r,  tlux>ugh  which  that  river  flows. 
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and  wbkHi  oontahw  bigfa|y-ealUt«ted  Umd, 
interspented  with  rows  of  besatifQl  trees; 
field- walks  trayerse  the  valley ;  there  are 
villa^s  here  and  there,  each  with  its  little 
church ;  iu  the  distance,  on  the  east,  are 
the  Swabian  Alps,  and  on  the  south,  Ho- 
henzoUcm,  the  dyiginrJ  home  of  the  pre- 
sent royal  family  of  Prussia.  On  the  west 
m  the  valley  of  the  Aramer,  an  indgnifieant 
stream,  but  bounded  by  ii  magnifioeDt 
country,  including  the  bold  hill  of  Aspeig, 
crowned  by  a  fortress  l^sed  as  a  state-pri- 
son for  fWiiticiil  offenders.  Cuch  is  the 
abode  of  our  fwend  r. ;  to  its  exterior. 
Withiii,  ho  hrjj  cveiy  requisite  conveni- 
ence, a\i  fiiniablc  Mid  intelligent  lady  for 
his  oopjugial  partner,  and  a  family  of 
seven  children,  firom  Miss  Tafel,  a  young 
lady  of  about  sixte^i  years  of  age,  to  a 
young  child  still  in  the  arms.  The  Pro- 
fessor himself  is  rather  below  the  middle 
stature,  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
somewhat  spare  in  his  habit  of  body.  In 
manners  gentle,  amiable,  affectionate,  de^ 
voted  to  the  Church,  aitd  persevering  in 
his  pursuit  of  her  int^ests.  He  has  a 
well- stocked  private  library,  besides  having 
access  by  his  daily  duties  to  the  splendid 
library  of  the  imiversity,  which  eontains 
200,000  volumes  and  100,000  manu< 
scripts.  He  has  a  small  meeting  which 
takes  place  in  his  library  every  Satur- 
day evening,  for  reading  the  works  of 
Swedenborg.  I  attended  this  twice ; 
and  performed  service  once  on  the  Sab- 
bath during  my  stay,  with  the  Professor 
and  his  lady  present.  My  whole  stay  was 
one  of  interest,  instruction,  elevation  and 
delight ;  and  when,  after  my  second  visit 
(for  I  was  under  his  hospitable  roof  on  two 
separate  occasions  of  several  days  each), 
I  took  leave  of  the  Professor,  Ms  estimable 
lady,  and  family,  it  was  with  sentiments  of 
the  highest  esteem  and  affection; — with 
gratitude  to  the  Lord,  who  raises  up  such 
assistants  to  His  Church,  and  with  feelings 
of  admiratioB  and  good-will  towards  the 
whole  German  nation,  of  whom  the  two 
Tafi^  and  their  worthy  families  are  ad- 
mirable specimens.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be 
gratifying  to  the  Church  in  this  country 
to  know  that  Professor  Tafel  fully  intends 
to  be  with  us  next  yeav  at  the  Conference 
hi  Edinburgh.  J.  B. 


Public  Discussion9  and  I^vqtubes  at 
Bolton. 

A  public  discussion,  between  the  Rev. 
W.  Woodman,  of  Kersley,  and  Mr.  W. 
Gibson,  an  Elder  of  the  Latterday  Saints, 


of  MiiD<^6ftflr,  tool^  plftO«  iA  tU  Teoapor- 
tUAoe  Hall,  Bolton,  on  the  evenings  of  Oo* 
tobor  24th  and  Slst,  md  November  7tli. 
The  subjects  brought  nnder  diaeosaion 
were  the  followhig :— First,  "What  is 
God  ?— Is  he  an  Immaterial  Being,  pos- 
sessing neither  Passions,  nor  any  attribute 
of  Materiality?"  — Second,  "The  God- 
head :— Are  the  Father  and  Son  two  di«- 
tinot  and  separate  Pcfions,  as  mn^  so  as 
any  Father  and  Son  on  Earth  t  *•— Thirf, 
**  *  The  true  Nature  of  the  Signs  promteed 
to  fbllow  Faith'  (Mwrk  xvl,  17,  18):— 
Are  the  Terms  there  nsed,  such  as  Devili, 
Tongues,  Serpents,  &c.,  to  be  ondcrstopd 
in  the  literal  Sense?" 

Gonsidevable  excitement  hsving  bean 
oaused  by  the  above  discuisions,  the  hall, 
which  is  calculated  to  seat  1500,  was 
quite  crowded  on  the  firat  night,  many 
not  being  able  to  obtain  admittance.  It 
was  estimated  that  1700  were  present, 
every  aisle  and  avaUaUe  space  being  filled. 
The  audiences  on  the  two  flowing  even^ 
ings,  though  not  so  large,  were  neverthe- 
less sufficiently  namerons,  comfortably  to 
fill  the  hall.  Several  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  parties  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  attended.  A 
charge  of  one  penny  to  the  body  of  the 
hall,  and  twopence  to  the  gallery,  was 
made  to  meet  the  expenses  gST  the  room, 
printing,  posting,  l&c.  The  balance  re^ 
maining,  after  these  were  paid,  amounting 
to  £6.  8s.,  was  handed  over  ^  the  Boltoa 
Dispensary, 

The  opinions  fozmed  of  the  results  of 
public  discussions  are  generally  various,  if 
not  conflicting ;  and,  (utlinarily,  both  par- 
ties claim  the  victory.  The  oinnions  of 
the  religious  public  respecting  the  recent 
discussions,  so  fSu  as  they  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  Bolton  firiends,  to 
say  the  least,  preponderate  decidedly  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Woodman.  As  to  the  opi* 
nions  of  the  Latterday  Saints,  they  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  though 
Mr.  Woodman  offered  to  take  up  the  sub- 
jects again,  either  with  Mr.  GKbson  or  any 
other  Mormonite  leader,  and  continue  the 
discussion  of  each,  by  adjournment,  till  it 
was  the  wish  of  one  of  the  disputants  that 
the  discussion  should  terminate,  Mr.  Gib- 
son  declined,  and  it  is  presumed  the  other 
Mormonite  leaders  decline  also,  Mr.  Wood- 
man not  having  since  heard  any thhig  from 
them.  We  hope  our  readers  wUl  have  the 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  merits  of  the 
case  themselves,  as  we  understand  it  ie 
probable  the  report  of  the  discnssioa  will 
bQ  published. 
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Mr.  Woodmvi  followed  op  theee  cU«^ 
oossioas,  by  the  delivery  of  two  lectures 
against  Materialism,  in  the  same  place. 
The  salgects  of  the  lectures  were,  **  Crea- 
tion,  showing  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  Creator  and  the  Created;" 
and,  '*The  Immateriality  and  Immor- 
tality of  the  Human  Soul.'*  The  audi- 
ences, though  not  near  so  numerous  as  at 
the  disoaasions,  included  many  strangers 
to  oar  doctrines,  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, among  them  some  highly  re- 
spectable parties  connected  with  the  dif- 
ferent religious  bodies.  Questions  being 
allowed,  an  animated  conversation,  or 
rather  discussion,  followed  each  lecture, 
the  replies  appearing  to  give  great  satis- 
fection  to  the  majority  present.  The  only 
ol^jeotion  (if  it  noay  be  called  an  objec- 
tion) expressed  by  the  strangers  was,  that 
the  replies  were  too  short,  as  they  wanted 
to  hear  the  matters  more  fully  elucidated. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  lecture,  Mr. 
Woodman  again  stated  his  willingness  to 
meet,  not  merely  the  Latterday  Saints, 
but  also  any  advocates  of  Materialism,  on 
any  of  the  subjects  of  either  the  discus- 
dona  or  the  lectures.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  leading  infidels  of  the  neighbour- 
hood absented  themselves  from  the  lec- 
tures. 

From  all  we  learn,  this  effort  has  been 
very  useful  in  strengthening  the  New 
Church  in  Bolton.  Much  of  the  preju- 
dice against  our  doctrines,  arising  from 
the  notion  that  they  were  a  modification 
of  infidelity,  has  been  removed.  This  im- 
pression may  now  be  said  to  be  effaced. 
Another  impression,  to  the  effect  that 
we  rested  our  views  on  the  testimony  of 
Swedenborg,  rather  than  the  Word,  has 
been  broken  down.  Some  astonishment 
was  expressed  that,  instead  of  bringing 
forward  the  claims  of  Swedenborg,  Mr. 
Woodman  brought  Scripture,  and  would 
never  have  named  Swedenborg,  had  not 
Mr.  Gibeon  done  so.  We  are  also  happy 
to  hear,  that  a  permanent  impression  ap- 
pears to  have  been  produced  on  a  few, 
who  have  begun  to  read  the  works  for 
themselves. 


Thb  Obpinitiok  Se&vicb. 

To  ike  EdUor. 

Sir, — The  Conference  of  1849  required 
from  the  several  societies  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Particular  and 
Extraordinary  Services  of  the  Liturgy. 
The  aooiety  to  which  I  minister,  after 
much  earnest  labour  and   deliboratioD, 


offered  varioua  anggeatioaa;  but  it  did 
not  please  the  Comerence  of  1850  even 
to  look  at  them,  but  r^ected  them,  toge- 
ther with  the  suggestions  of  all  the  other 
societies,  without  examination. 

The  Conference  having  by  this  pro- 
ceeding refused  its  advice  on  the  point  I 
am  about  to  mention  (among  others),  and 
having  declined  to  take  advantage  of  our 
advice  which  we  tendered  upon  it,  and 
having  directed  the  re-print  of  the  words 
we  objected  to,  without  seeing  the  rea- 
sons we  assigned,  I  feel  myself  placed  in 
a  dilemma,  from  which  I  see  no  way  of 
escape  but  by  appealing  to  the  Church 
generally.  I  am  an  Ordaining  minister 
iectf  and  I  feel  great  difficulty  as  to  the 
propriety  of  putting  to  the  "candidate 
for  Ordination"  the  Jlrst  of  the  questions 
directed  to  be  put  to  him,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  which  would  possibly  render  the 
validity  of  an  ordination  liable  to  be 
questioned. 

This  first  question  asks  of  the  candi- 
date, **  Dost  thou  sincerely  believe  that  it 
IB  qf  the  Divine  Providence  qf  the  Lord, 
that  thou  art  called  to  officiate  ?**  &o. 

We  ohject  to  these  words : —  1st.  Because 
nothing  whatever  can  happen  that  is  not  (^ 
the  Divine  Providence,  operating  either 
by  the  laws  of  appointment  or  permission, 
consequently,  to  ask  the  question  in  this 
bioad  sense  of  "  the  Divine  Providence," 
is  pure  surplusage,  to  say  the  best  of  it. 
2ndly.  If  the  question  means  to  ask  the 
candidate  whetiier  he  believes  that  the 
Divine  Providence  has  appointed  him  to 
the  office  of  a  minister,  it  should  say  so 
distinctly,  and  then  stich  an  answer  would 
be  a  fair  subject  for  rational  inquiry.  If 
the  fact  of  such  appointment  is  settled  by 
the  candidate's  witness  in  his  own  favour, 
the  conclusiveness  of  the  answer  precludea 
the  necessity  of  any  more  questions. 
Surely  it  is  enough  that  God  has  ap- 
pointed him :  how  dare  any  man  forbid 
him  ?  If  you  do  not  believe  the  answer, 
why  do  you  ask  the  question  ?  if  you  do 
believe  it,  all  furtlter  questioning  is  loss 
of  time.  But  if  it  is  meant  that  he  can- 
not really  be  divinely  appouited  unless  he 
can  answer  affirmatively  the  questions 
that  are  to  follow,  the  conclusion  comes 
out  in  a  circle ; — the  feiith  is  sound  and 
sincere  because  of  the  Divine  Appoint- 
ment, and  the  Divine  Appointment  is  no 
illusion  because  the  faith  is  sound !  But 
can  a  conclusion  so  come  to  be  anything 
beyond  mere  verbiage  ? 

Seriously,  can  any  man  **  sincerely  be- 
lieve" hiiuself  Divinely  appointed  to  the 
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ministry^  without  being  either  an  enthu- 
nast  or  an  apostle?  If  the  former,  he  is 
not  fit  for  a  minister ;  if  the  latter,  we  re- 
quire better  credentliils  tlian  liis  **  belief,'*^ 
liowsoever  "sincere"  he  may  fkney  it 
to  l>e. 

I  certainly  must  plead  guilty  to  having 
answered  affirmatively  to  this  question  at 
my  own  ordination :  I  now  see  that  I  had 
no  warrant  for  giving  my  own  feelings  the 
authority  of  a  Providential  appoiaUme/U. 
Indeed,  I  really  cannot  venture  to  decide 
whether  any  one  act  of  my  life  by  which 
I  chose,  according  to  the  dictates  of  my 
reason,  a  new  occupation,  or  a  new  course 
of  usefulness  for  myself,  was  an  appoint- 
ment of  Providence,  or  only  permitted. 
How,  then,  can  I  with  propriety  ask  my 
£eUow-man  a  question  which  my  own 
experience  tells  me  he  has  «o  mearis  of 
arwhoeringy  except  hy  Divine  Inspiration  t 

I  appeal  to  my  "brother  ministers** 
who  by  their  votes  have  approved  of  this 
question  being  again  printed  and  put  to 
the  candidate,  to  shew  me  how  it  is  recon- 
oileable  with  reason  and  truth,  —  unless, 
indeed,  they  have  been  inadvertently  car- 
ried away  by  vague  feelings,  as  I  confess 
myself  to  have  been  formerly. 

I  have  to  add,  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  satisfaction  from  any  one  to  whom 
I  have  applied  individually:  indeed,  with 
one  exception,  the  question  has  been  con- 
demned or  declared  indefensible.  I  know 
that  I  may  be  told,  that  if  a  man  thinks 
that  he  has  the  required  talents,  knows 
that  he  sincerely  loves  the  truth,  and  de- 
sires to  spread  it,  and  an  opening  for  his 
employment  occurs,  he  can  trvly  affirm, 
and  therefore  ougM  to  affirm,  that  Provi- 
dence has  called  and  appointed  him  to  the 
ministry.  But  were  I  to  admit  this  to  be 
vaHd,  for  the  same  reason  I  must  admit 
that  every  man  who  thinks  he  has  the  re- 
quired talents,  kTiows  that  he  is  sincerely 
desirous  to  do  his  duty,  and  a  suitable 
opening  occurs,  may  truly  affirm,  and 
therefore  oiight  to  a^pn,  that  he  is  ap- 
pointed by  Divine  Providence  to  any  call- 
ing he  embraces,  whether  it  be  the  law, 
the  army,  or  any  common  trade !  Whence 
it  would  follow,  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
choice  of  a  way  of  getting  a  livhig.  Pro- 
vidence aZwxiys  appoints,  and  never  merely 
permits! 

And  now  I  must  beg  attention  to  the 
second  question  the  Ordaining  minister  is 
required  to  ask  the  candidate,  it  being  as 
follows : — "  Art  thou  desirous  of  entering 
upon  that  office  purely  from  motives  of 
usefulness  to  mankind  ?'*    N^ow  it  strikes 


me  that  the  inquisition  Would  be  quite 
dose  enough  if  the  word  **  purely  "  were 
omitted.  If  a  man  be  really  actuated  a£ 
all  by  motives  of  usefulness,  these  motives 
belonging  to  the  superior  region  of  the 
mind,  must  form  the  ruling  principle,  and 
that  is  ail  that  is  required  by  the  precept, 
"  Seek  ye  Jlrst  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness.** 

The  NewOhurch  teaches,  that  every  one 
has  an  external  man  with  its  external  mo- 
tives, as  well  as  an  internal  man  with  its 
internal  motives  ;  but  the  word  *'  purely  "** 
supposes  that  the  person  seeking  ordina- 
tion, is  pure  £rom  all  secondary  external 
motive  whatsoever.  This  seems  impos- 
sible. I  therefore  cannot  see  that  an  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative  can  be  trucy  and  if 
so,  how  can  the  question  requiring  it  be 
honestly  put  ?  If,  in  becoming  a  minist<er, 
the  candidate  expects  to  be  supported,  and 
tpould  not  become  one  if  he  were  not  to  be 
supported,  it  is  obvious  that  the  secondary 
motive  of  a  living  is  not  ahsevU.  And  even 
supposing  that  the  candidate  expects  no 
pay,  he  cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to  be, 
indifferent  to  the  reward  of  grateful  ap- 
probation, althougli  he  ought  to  seek  only 
"the  honour  that  cometh  from  God.*' 
If  language  has  any  meaning,  the  word 
"  purely  '*  means,  that  the  eandidate  has 
no  looking  to  anything  external  whatso- 
ever ;  but  so  long  as  man  is  swayed  by 
mixed  motives,  which  is  the  case  with  the 
best  of  men  while  here,  this  question,  or 
rather  the  answer  to  it,  appears  to  me  not 
strictly  true. 

Other  points  in  our  unexamined,  unseen 
suggestions,  I  pass  by;  but  these  I  must 
bring  forward,  because  they  affect  my 
position  as 

An  Ordaining  Minister  Elect. 


Proposed  Meeting  of  Members  of  the 
New  Church,  during  the  Exhibition 
OF  1851. 

At  their  meeting  last  evening,  the  Com- 
mittee had  received  six  more  letters,  all 
approving  of  the  proposed  meeting,  and 
containing  some  suggestions  which  will 
most  likely  be  adopted. 

One  letter,  from  the  south,  mentions 
the  number  of  friends  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  present;  another  gives  a 
promise  of  £2.  These  are  points  on 
which  the  Committee  are  anxious  to 
obtain  early  and  specific  information. 
They  wish  to  know  how  many  may  be 
expected,  in  order  that  if  our  churches — 
as  is  most  probable — should  be  deemed 
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too  small,  they  may  engage  a  suffieientlx 
lai^  roam  for  the  meeting:  they  also 
wish  to  koow  what  amount  of  funds  will 
be  at  tlieir  disposal. 

Many  of  the  friends  firom  the  country 
will  be  lodging  with  persons  to  whom 
even  the  existence  of  the  New  Church 
may  be  imknown,  but  who  would  be 
likely  to  attend  the  proposed  meeting 
with  their  frienda  :  the  residents  in  Lon- 
don too  will  probably  bring  some  of  their 
aoquaintances  ;  so  that  it  seems  reason- 
able to  expeet  a  far  larger  meeting  than 
any  preyiously  held  in  the  New  Clmroh. 
As  the  meeting  will  doubtless  be  made 
both  interesting  and  useful  to  strangers, 
it  seems  very  desirable  to  invite  the 
public  by  advertisements,  perhaps  also 
to  publish  a  report  of  the  meeting,  and 
likewise,  as  suggested,  to  disseminate  a 
large  number  of  tracts. 

To  what  these  several  measures  can  be 
carried  out  will,  in  a  considerable  d^^ree, 
depend  on  the  funds  supplied  for  the 
purpose.  The  societies  in  London  col- 
lectively, and  the  members  individually, 
will  without  doubt  do  their  part ;  but  the 
great  objeots  contemplated  are  not  of 
local  but  of  universal  interest,  and  the 
privilegee  and  consequent  duties  are 
equally  extensive.  The  Committee  there- 
fore confidently  rely  on  receiving  liberal 
contributions,  both  from  societies  and 
individuals;  to  facilitate  which,  and  to 
secure  m<»e  genial  and  active  eoopera* 
tion,  it  may  be  well  to  organize  district 
committees,  to  communicate  with  the  one 
in  London.  At  all  events,  it  is  highly 
important,  by  all  orderly  and  available 
means,  to  take  advantage  of  so  favourable 
an  opportunity.  Communications  are  re- 
quested to  be  forwarded  by  the  16th  of 
January. 

May  the  Divine  blessing  attend  our 
efforts! 

H.  Butter,  Secretary. 
48,  Cloudesly  Terrace,  Islington, 
December  18th,  1850. 

Mb.  Clowes's  Peaykh. 

To  the  EdUor. 

Sir, — A  Prayer  was  inserted  in  your 
number  for  November,  composed  by  Mr. 
Clowes,  and  stated  to  be  from  ^^  An  un- 
published MS.:^''  —  your  well-intentioned 
but  not  sufficiently  well-informed  contri- 
butor will  find  this  prayer  inserted  at  the 
end  of  the  small  paper  edition  of  Clowes^s 
Parables  (and  possibly  in  other  editions); 


it  was  also  printed  ia  the  Jlrtt  editkm  of 
Melton's  Help  to  Devotion  (and  stated  to 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Clowes),  and 
forms  the  72nd  prayer  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  that  work. 

As  the  pious  contributor  of  the  prayer 
feels  an  interest  in  Devotional  composi- 
tions, I  would  beg  leave  to  recommend 
him  to  examine  Mason*s  Help  to  Devotion, 
with  which  he  seems  unacquainted.  I  am 
informed  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
present  edition  will  be  out  of  print. 

AifOTBER  Contributor. 


Oxford  —The  leader  of  the  Society  in 
this  city  writes : — In  Oxford  we  are  im- 
proving. "We  have  a  very  good  room,  in 
which  I  have  given  a  series  of  lectures, 
attended  by  strangers  every  time;  some 
are  coming  forward  as  receivers.  There 
is  a  more  ^vourable  opening  than  we  have 
had  at  any  time  previous.  We  cannot 
obtain  any  more  **  Juvenile  Magazines** 
through  booksellers,  for  which  I  am  sorry. 
Twelve  were  taken  in  my  school. 


New  Publications  and  New  Editions. 

A  Dialogue  on  the  Apostolic  Doctrine  qf 
the  Atonement,  in  wMcJi  that  Doctrine, 
together  with  the  Doctrines  qf  Mediation, 
Intercession,  and  Imputation,  is  clearly 
explained. 

True  views  on  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  are  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance.  No  doctrine,  amongst  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, is  so  much  dwelt  upon  as  this; 
it  has  become  the  Shibboletli  of  all  the 
so-called  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church. 
The  admirable  tract  under  considera- 
tion, we  verily  believe,  clears  up,  in  strict 
accordance  with  Scripture,  every  point 
in  this  important  doctrine.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  the  doctrines  of  Atone- 
ment, Mediation,  Intercession,  and  Im- 
putation, placed  upon  their  true  Scrip- 
tural basis,  and  amply  confirmed  both  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Divine  Word,  and 
by  every  rational  consideration,  should, 
by  all  means,  possess  this  tract.  No  New 
Churchman  should  be  without  a  number 
of  oopies,  for  when  asked  his  opinion 
reelecting  the  Atonement,  he  can,  by  pre- , 
senting  this  little  messenger  of  truth, 
readily  give  "  a  reason  for  ^  h4)pe  that  is 
in  Am." 
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Stones  for  My  Yonng  Friends^  hy  T.  S. 

Arihurf  AtUhorqf  the** Maiden,'"  dx. 
The  New  Church,  and  the  public  at  large, 
are  mnch  indebted  to  Mr.  Hodson,  for 
the  energy  and  success  with  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  supply  a  daidenUum  in 
Nevt  Cliofoh  literature.  Not  many 'years 
since,  scarcely  a  juvenile  woil[,  altogether 
suited  for  the  children  of  the  New  Church, 
was  in  existence.  But  now  we  have  only 
to  refor  our  readers  to  Mr.  Hodson's  list 
of  publications  on  this  head,  in  order  to 
show  how  extensively  this  important  field 
of  heavenly  usefulness  has  i^ready  been 
occupied.  So  great  is  the  variety,  that 
nearly  aU-^aentaL  tastes,  amongst  our 
juvenile  friends,  can  be  satisfied.  Our 
American  brethren,  and  particularly  the 
author  of  the  above  stories,  have  espe- 
ciallj  signalized  themselves,  by  their  suc- 
cessful exertions  in  this  important  depart- 
ment. The  instructive  subjects  so  ably 
discussed  in  the  stories  before  us,  are : — 
"  Temptation  Resisted  ;''—  "  The  Word 
of  God ;"—"  The  Power  of  Kindness  ;'»— 
"  The  Freed  Butterfly;"—"  The  Broken 
Doll ;"  —  "  God  is  everywhere ;"  —  «  Ho- 
nesty and  Policy;" — "  Slow  and  Sure." — 
Certain  brief  extracts  which  we  intended 
to  give,  had  our  space  permitted,  would 
plamly  show  how  well  suited  these  little 
publications  are  to  accomplish  their  in- 
tended purpose, — that  of  awaktning  and 
strengthening  hi  children  the  morid  and 
the  spiritual  life. 


Thb  Haivd-Book  of  MasMSftiSM,  for  ike 
Guidance  and  Instrttetion  of  aU  Pertom 
vho  desire  to  practice  Mesmerism  for  the 
Cure  of  JDiseases,  and  to  cUleviate  the 
Sufferings  of  their  Fdhw-Crealures,  dkc 
By  Thomas  Buckxand,  late  SecrOary  to 
the  Mesmeric  Infirmary.  London :  pp.  66. 
Mesmerism,  as  applied  to  the  cure  of 
diseases,  and  as  a  means  of  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  manldnd,  is  now  an  esta- 
blished fact  in  science.  It  has,  therefore, 
strong  claims  upon  the  attention  of  all 
who  suffer,  and  of  all  who  desire  to  see 
suffering  and  pain  alleviated  and  removed. 
So  many  and  so  important  are  the  facts, 
established  by  names  of  the  most  respeet- 
able  authority,  that  Mesmerism,  as  a 
curaJtvoe  meanst  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 
It  is  in  this  light  then,  especially,  and  not 
as  a  means  of  somnambulism  or  clairvoy- 
ance, that  we  would  recommend  this 
little  work  to  our  readers.  It  is  drawn  up 
by  an  experienced  hand,  and  gives,  in  a 
small  compass,  every  thing  essential  to  he 
known  on  Mesmerism  as  a  science,  and 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  appli- 
cation. The  discursive  matter  of  many 
volumes  the  author  has  skilfully  con- 
densed, as  well  as  the  results  of  his  own 
experience,  into  the  small  compass  of  a 
little  manual,  which  will  serve  as,^  guide, 
not  only  to  those  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Mea- 
merism,  but  also  to  those  who  wish  to 
practice  it  for  the  benefit  of  others. 


®bitttat5* 


Died,  on  the  28th  of  October  last,  at 
Northom,  near  Bideford,  Mr.  Wm.  Oke, 
aged  33,  leaving  a  wife  and  fotir  small 
children.  -Mr.  Oke  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  through  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Westcott,  of  Exeter,  at  the  time 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Goyder  lectured  there 
in  1840.  He  attended  some  of  his  lec- 
tures, with  which  he  was  much  pleased. 
He  removed  soon  after  to  Northom,  his 
native  place,  and  at  the  book-stall  of  Mr. 
J.  Berry,  in  Bideford  market  (where  many 
have  first  heard  of  the  New  Church,  and 
learned  some  of  its  principal  doctrines,  and 
from  whence  tracts  have  been  sent  far  and 
wide),  he  was  presented  with  some  of  the 
works  of  £.  S.    This  led  to  fiirther  con- 


versation, and  the  deceased  soon  became 
a  receiver  of  the  doctrines.  He  was  not 
a  talker,  he  lived  in  peace  and  good-will 
with  aU.  Mr.  Oke  was  one  of  the  little 
flock  first  called  together  to  hear  a  minis- 
ter of  the  New  Church  in  Bideford,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  G.  Manning,  at  the  time  of 
the  Rev.  T.  Chalklen*s  mission  into  Devon- 
shire in  1846.  (See  Int.  Rep.  1847,  page 
33.)  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Mr. 
Chalklen  in  Bideford,  and  was  truly  de- 
lighted. He  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  J.  Berry,  Bideford,  when  his 
family  could  part  with  him,  on  Sundays ; 
and  his  even  temper  and  good  conduct 
endeared  hhn  to  all  who  came  trithin  his 
sphere.  J.  B. 

Bideford,  Nov.  10th,  1850. 


Cave  and  Sever,  Printers,  18,  St  Ann''s-street,  Manchester. 
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NECESSITY  OF  SELF-EXAMINATION. 


(An  Addrets  from  the  Oenend  Conference  to  the  Members  qf  the  New  Chur^  through(yiU 
ike  United  Kingdom  qf  Great  BrUain  and  Ireland.)* 


Bbloyed  Bbethbbn, 
It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  New  Church  Conference  to  issue 
with  its  Minutes  an  affectionate  address  to  the  Members  of  the  Church 
in  connexion  with  it ;  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  invite  your  attention  to 
the  present  state  of  the  Church,  and  the  necessity  for  self-examination. 
It  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  New  Church  possesses  advantages 
superior  to  those  which  are  enjoyed  by  any  other.  In  regard  to  doctrine 
we  have  nothing  more  to  desire.  By  an  exposition  which  renders  ac- 
cessible to  us  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Word  of  God,  we  obtain  doc- 
trines surpassing  in  fulness,  purity^  and  harmony,  all  that  has  been 
previously  known  or  imagined.  Concerning  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  universe,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  learn  as  much  as  finite  understandings  can  compre- 
hend of  the  Infinite;  and  in  our  time  is  fulfilled  the  divine  promise, 
"  I  will  shew  you  plainly  of  the  Father."  The  doctrines  of  faith,  as 
well  as  those  of  life  and  conduct,  are  not  only  free  from  all  ambiguity  or 
doubt,  but  are  seen  to  be  rational,  adapted  to  the  nature  and  require- 
ments of  man,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  attributes  of  Ghod. 
Thus,  to  the  members  of  the  New  Church  there  is  no  mystery  in  religion. 
They  .know  "  how  to  believe  and  how  to  Uve."    They  have  for  the  sup- 

*  This  excellent  address  should  have  appeared,  according  to  onr  osoal  custom,  a» 
the  first  article  in  onr  last  Numher,  but  by  an  oyersight  it  was  omitted. 
N.  S.  90.  134. — VOL,  XII.  D 
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reme  object  of  their  undivided  love  and  worship  a  manifested  God,  and 
they  have  for  their  government  Divine  laws,  the  operations  of  which 
thej  are  privileged  to  perceive,  and  4he  very  ground  of  the  existence  of 
which  they  are  in  some  measure  permitted  to  discern. 

With  such  superior  advantages,  then,  do  the  members  of  the  New 
Church  exhibit  a  corresponding  superiority  in  their  hearts  and  lives  ? 
Our  Lord  declares  that  "  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall 
be  much  required:*'  therefore  the  question  just  propounded  demands 
our  serious  attention ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered,  the 
reason  should  be  sought,  and  diligently  sought,  among  and  in  ourselves. 
Now,  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  as  a  Church  we  are  far  below  that 
spiritual  standard  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  so  clearly 
unfolded  in  the  New  Church  writings. .  We  are  often  painfully  reminded 
that  what  we  call  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  is  far  ^m  being  a  oorrect 
external  manifestation  of  the  New  Jerusalem  seen  by  John  descending 
from  God  out  of  heaven.    Many  of  the  persons  who  profess  to  admire 
and  receive  the  heavenly  doctrines  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  but  little 
imbued  with  their  spirit,  and  manifest  but  little  of  their  influence.     It 
need  not  be  surprising,  indeed,  that  there  should  be  various  degrees  of 
reception,  and  that  there  should  be  many  claiming  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  who  have  scarcely  entered  the  city,  or  at  best  are  strangers 
therein.    But  there  is  not  an  individual  among  them,  perhaps,  who 
would  choose  to  be  included  in  this  description.    Hence,  in  order  that 
Buck  equivocal  character,  wherever  it  exists,  may  be  individually  dis- 
covered and  put  o£P,  it  is  necessary  to  urge  the  duty  of  self-examination. 
It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that  even  those  who  have  advanced 
far  in  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  too  often  betray  a  want  of  conformity 
with  its  dictates, — that  there  is  not  a  marked  distinction  in  life  between 
them  and  other  persons, — and  that,  making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
stubbornness  of  the  natural  mind,  there  is  not  exhibited  that  superior 
elevation  of  character  which  might  be  expected.    Should  this  appear  a 
'  harsh  judgment,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  those  who  have  read,  and 
are  continually  hearing,  of  the  spiritual  splendour  and  purity  of  the  holy 
eity,  have  some  reason  to  expect  its  inhabitants  to  be  distinguished  by 
eveiy  Christian  grace  above  the  ordinary  classes  of  mankind.    They 
have  reason  to  expect,  npt  mere  morality,  but  a  spirituality  of  mind,  a 
devotedaesB  to  the  Lord,  a  seeking  "first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness."    And  even  if  there  should  seem  ground  for  concluding 
that  the  unfavourable  judgment  now  adverted  to  is  founded  on  expecta- 
tions which  are  unreasonable,  still,  no  one  ought  to  be  satisfied  vith 
such  conclusion,  without  faithful  and  honest  self-examination. 
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Self-examinatioii,  then,  is  affectionately  recommended,  not  merely  as 
m  unquestionable  duty  to  be  observed  at  all  times,  but  as  especial^ 
called  for  by  tbe  state  of  tbe  Ghurob  at  the  present  time.  It  is  plainly 
seen  that  the  New  Church  has  an  all-important  <Mce  to  fulfil,  and  all 
that  is  passing  around  us  appears  to  indicate  that  the  time  is  at  hand. 
There  is  a  growing  desire  for  something  more  satisfeustory  to  the  rational 
mind  than  what  is  to  be  iDund  in  prevailing  creeds ;  and  the  change  and 
uncertainty  whidi  mark  the  condition  of  various  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church,  may  be  expected  to  direct  attention  to  one  which  is  fixed  on  audi 
a  basis  as  will  render  it  perman^it.  Hence  arises  among  us  an  earnest 
inquiry  as  to  the  external  aspect  of  our  Church ;  and  this  is  accompanied 
by  a  serious  appiiehension  that  it  does  not  manifest  the  purity  whidi 
belongs  to  its  true  (^laracter.  Yet,  its  external  influeiice  can  only  be 
commensurate  with  its  internal  purity.  We  may  loudly  prodaim  the 
miperiority  of  the  New  Church  doctrines;  but  the  evidence  of  thek 
superiority  will  be  sought  in  the  lives  of  their  reefers.  We  often  ad- 
vert to  the  slow  progress  of  the  Church,  and  strive  to  devisis  means  for 
tiie  more  effectual  promulgation  of  its  doctrines;  but  do  we  sufficiently 
regard  the  homely  proverb,  that  example  is  more  powerful  than  precept? 
It  is  our  duty  to  .present  the  truth  to  the  understandings  of  men,  and  in 
many  cases  it  proves  irresistible ;  but  the  power  of  the  Church  must  be 
efaiefiy  felt  in  presenting  truth  to  the  world  in  its  living  forms, — that  is, 
in  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  Church.  It  is  then-  seeii 
lliat  the  doctrines  which  are  recommended  are  not  a  delusion,  nor  a  mere 
penRiasion,  but  a  transforming  power. 

It  is  therefore  obvious,  that,  even  in  relation  to  the  world  around  us, 
our  primary  duty  is  a  regard  to  our  own  state.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  be 
ectemally  active  in  supporting  societies,  or  adopting  other  measures  for 
promoting  a  spread  of  the  truth.  It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that  this 
may  sometimes  take  the  place  of  the  more  important  duty.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  ti^e  great  interest  in  extending  the  Church  without,  and  yet  to 
neglect  the  means  of  building  up  the  Church  within ;  and  it  is  necessafy 
to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  zeal  for  proselyting  and  the  genuine 
love  of  goodness  and  truth.  It  is  far  from  being  intended  to  speak 
lightly  of  any  exertions  for  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  Church.  It 
is  an  unquestionable  duty  to  make  such  exertions,  which,  proceeding 
from  a  right  motive  and  guided  by  a  proper  spirit,  will  be  the  means 
ci  strengthening  the  Church  within.  And  therefore,  in  urging  a 
special  regard  to  the  latter  duty,  we  can  only  call  to  remembrance  the 
Lord's  words  concerning  "the  weightier  matters  of  the  law:"  "These 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  cfther  undone." 
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Whether,  then,  we  consult  our  own  welfare  or  the  good  of  mankind, 
we  shall  Ijuthfiilly  examine  ourselves,  and  not  onlj  in  refarenoe  to  general 
eondoct^  nor  even  ihe  performance  of  oar  ohnrch  duties,  but  espeeiallf 
in  Inference  to  our  motives  and  aflbotions.  It  will  he  readily  admitted 
tlmt  a  man's  actions  are  no  certain  indication  cf  the  state  ^  his  heart. 
Even  &om  infancy  he  is  learning  to  conceal  what  is  s^sh  «nd  hateM 
therein,  and  thus  to  deceive  others ;  but  there  u  reason  to  conclude, 
that  in  so  doing,  he  frequently  deceives  himself.  Nor  would  it  be  ra- 
tional to  suppose  that  every  one  professing  to  admire  and  receive  tite 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  becomes  at  once  proof  against  sel^ehision. 
When,  indeed,  we  consider  the  force  of  habit,  the  infinenee  of  drenm- 
stances,  the  restraining  power  of  external  laws,  and  the  sei^t  love  of 
repiitati^m, — all  combining  to  form  the  outward  conduoty^-^we  may  per- 
eecve'  ndt  only  that  a  £adr  exterior  is  no  certain  evidence  of  a' pure  inte- 
rior, but  that  concerning  the  true  character  of  Iftie  intemid,  we 'may  be 
easily  mistaken.  Hence  the  necessity  hr  strictly  attending  to  odr 
Lotd's  declaration  ais  to  the  eye  being  single,  and  the  body  in  conse- 
qn^BCe  fcdl  of  light  Hence  the  necessity  fbr  a  ck>se  SOTUtiiiy,  to  see 
that  &e  more  interior  ground  of  action  i&  not  different  from  that  which 
we  desire  to  have  recognized  by  the  world.  In  this  mamner  to  fiiffil  ^ 
it\)unetion,  '*  Enow  tiiyself,"  may  appear  no  easy  task;  bat  to  assist  us 
in  the  effident  performance  of  it,  we  are  favoured  with  tlie  follov^ng 
lu^d  instruction  from  the  enlightened  Swedenborg  t— ^ 

'^£v6ry  one  may  see  what  is  the  nature  and  quaMty  of  hk  1^,  if  he 
will  but  search  out  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  end  which  her^rd^^ — 
net  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  ends«  tor  these  are  innumerab^,  being 
tts  many  in  number  as  are  his  intentions,  and  the  judgments  and  con- 
dufifions  of  his  thoughts.  These,  however,  are  intermediate  ends,  which 
are  variously  derived  itom  the  principal  end,  or  have  respect  thereto. 
But  let  him  search  out  the  end  which  be  regards  in  preference  to  all  t&e 
rest,  and  in  respect  of  which  the  rest  are  as  nothing.  And  if  he  regards 
self  and  the  world  as  ends,  let  him  know  that  he  is  infernal;  but  if  he 
regards  the  good  of  his  neighbour,  the  general  good,  the  Lord'e  kingdom, 
and  especially  the  Lord  himself,  as  ends,  let  him  know  that  he  is  ce- 
lestial."—^. €.  1909. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  better  than  this  hr  oar  gaidance  in  4he<  woric-of 
sdf-examination ;  and  every  one  new  addressed  nuiy  be  supposed  to 
have  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  delivered  by  the  same 
author,  and  more  especially  with  the  Word  of  God,  from  which 
those  doctrines  are  drawn,  as  to  be  ■  able  rationally  to  discern  the  par- 
ticular evils  which  it  should  be  his  object  to  detect,,  resist^  and  hayje^ob- 
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d«i«(i*  It  may  be^itsefal,  howerert  toidireet  attontion.'to  ihose  general 
classes  of  evil  tendtnoies  which  ave  pointed  out  ia  the  addresses  to  tfa^ 
Seven  Churohe^^of  Asia^  contauiedin  the  dndand  Srd  chapters  of  the 
Hevelation.  As  4]iase  seven  churches  denote  the  various  dassea  of 
persons  frow  "v^hthe  Lord's  Neiv  Ohureh  should  he  formed;  so  by 
the  evils  piiedicated  of  them  must  he  understood  specifically  those 
against  which  (tiaie*  members  of  the  Ohmch  should  be  on  their  guard; 
and  which,  if  jietVput  away,  will  reader  ihem  unfit  for  their  distinv 
gnished  position. 

The  ehacaoloristica  of  the  several  diunshes  cannot  be  here  notnceds 
though  reconwcieiidad  for  attentive  study  i  but  it  may  be  permitted,  6k 
one  example,  to  p<HiU  to  the  Church  of  Uphesus,  the  angel  of  which  i$ 
£rst  addressed,  and  charged  with  having  left  his  first  love.  This  chmdi^ 
we  are  instn^^tedi  deletes  tibose  who  primarily  respect  truths  of  do5- 
tiine,  and  not  th^  good  <rf  life  to  which  they  lead.  If,  then,  there  is 
any  ground  lor  the  iq^ehensiona  ^ch  have  been  adverted  tOy  the 
Ej^esian  state  i%  chamcteristic  of  a  large  portion  of  the  New  Ohurch  at 
the  present  day,  and  should  tb^i^elooe  be  particularly  kept  in  view  during 
self^yaOTnatic^.  The  £phesians>  we  learn,  are  quick  to  detect  evil  in 
others;  they  can  scrutinixe  und  nicely  distinguish  between  the  things 
which  are  good  ai^,  true,  andtho^e  which  are  evil  and  false;  th^  can 
even  studj  and  li^ur  to  teach  the  things  which  belong  to  religion  and 
its  doctrines;  but  the  Ufe  of.  leli^^  does  not  possess  their  first  and 
chief  regard*  In  truth,  the  state  here  descmbed  is,  acooi:ding  to  its  do. 
gree,  ojae^  of  &i^  s^ooe.;  it  19  one  against  which  the  exhortations  and 
wacninga  of  the  Word  of  ^0od  are  continually  directed ;  and  it  is  one 
wbidi  wiH  clearly  account  for  all  the  defects  and  short-comings  whidi  we 
have  to  lament.  Are  we  better  acquainted  with  truth  as  an  outward  oh- 
ject  than  as  ai^  inward  power,-^arei  we  more  disposed  to  teach  than  to 
]pu3tise|-TTrmo)re  active  in.  extending  the  Church  without,  than  diligent  in 
cnltLvating  it  within  ?  Then  is  the  description  of  the  Church  of  Epbesus 
the  description  of  our  state ;  and  the  warning  delivered  to  that  Church 
is  delivered  to  ua^i  Therefore,  '*  h^  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what 
theSpirit saith unto, the  Churches*" 

In  conclusion,  my  dear  brethren,  whoever  desires  to  be  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  truth,  and  becosie  a  medium  of  good  to  others,  let 
hini' ever, hear  in  mind  that  a  successful  application  of  it  to  the  correc- 
tion of  eelf ,  can  only  result  froxti  a  faithful  examination  of  self.    And  this 

*  If  the  sincere  examiner  desires  fiirther  assistance,  he  will  find  it  abundabtiy  pre- 
luded in  the  Rev.  W,  S&son's  **  Heads  of  Self  Examination,'*  jsiven  in  his  "  Help  to 
BnTOtSon." 
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is  a  sacred  duty.  Possessuig  the  pore  doctrines  of  ^e  New  Jerusalem, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  furnish  a  corresponding  external.  B7  thus 
living  the  truth  we  shall  most  efibctuallj  teach  the  truth;  and  Jerusalem 
will  become  a  praise  in  the  e&rth. 

On  b^ialf  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  New  Church, 
lam, 
Your  faUbful  and  a£Eectionate  brother  in  the  truth, 
Aij^iuat,  1650.  Thomas  C.  Shaw. 


K3EAS0N  AND  FAITH- 


To  determine  the  relation  between  Reason  and  Faith,  or  between  ik^ 
Intdlectual  Faculty^of  the  human  mind  and  die  Truths  of  Eeyelatiofi, 
has  always  been  a  sulgect  of  much  investigation,  and  of  no  little  oon- 
troversy  in  the  church.  This  important  subject  lies  at  the  base  of  tile 
true  philosophy  of  religion ;  without  its  satisfactory  solution  it  is  impos- 
sible to  see  the  proper  relation  which  a  Divine  Revelation  bears  to  the 
human  mind,  and  vice  vend.  And  unless  some  degree  oi  lig^t  be  «lied 
upon  this  subject,  the  true  use  of  Reason  in  relation  both  to  what  is 
spiritual  and  even  to  what  is  natural,  cannot  be  seen.  The  (^urdiesr  of 
Christendom,  firom  a  veiy  early  period,  have  endeavoured  to  banbh 
Reason  from,  the  domain  of  FaiUi  and  Revelation,  as  thou^  thei*e  were 
between  them  a  fixed  and  an  implacable  enmity.  Hence  nothing  has 
l^en  more  common,  boHi  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  in  the  Protestant 
Ghurdies,  than  to  decry  reason  as  sometMng  in  itself  hostile  to  religion. 
In  llie  former  church  religious  worship  has  accordingly  been  reduced  to 
mere  mummery,  of  which,  being  in  a  dead  language,  scarody  anything 
is  understood  by  the  people.  Religion  itself  is  resolved  into  a  merely 
blindfold  sentiment  of  feeling  without  any  intellectual  life  and  light, 
and  the  whole  mmd  is  prosteted  in  blindfold  submission  to  a  spiritual 
despotism,  more  galling  and  dreadful  than  the  chains  of  slavery  itself. 
The  Word  of  light  and  life  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  millions, 
and  their  rationed  mind,  destined  by  creation  to  rise  as  with  eaglets 
wings,  above  what  is  earthly  cmd  perishing  to  what  is  heavenly  uid 
eternal,  is  diained  down  to  the  dost  of  what  is  merely  natural  aad 
sensual.  And  such  has  been  the  state  of  Christianity  in  tho  woiM  Ibr 
many  ages.  Christianity  alone  can  raise  mankind  into  the  region  of 
the  qdritunl,  where  the  true  destinies  of  humanity  are  realized  and 
enjoyed.  But  this  blessed  elevation  can  only  be  effected  thnmgU  the 
intellectual  discernment  and  the  rational  reception  of  revealed  Tm^ 
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**  Give  witigs  to  M«ab  that  he  may  flee  and  get  awi^  ;'*  (Jer.  xlviii.  9«) 
the  ratiooal  diecernment  and  reception  of  truth  are  the  mnge  hj  which 
aiene  we  can  be  raised  above  the  dregs  of  our  merely  xiatuiial  state  to 
what  is  spiritual  and  beavenly.  How  cruel,  then,  must  be  that  religious 
despotism  which  deprives  the  mind  of  the  wings  of  spiritual  truth ! 
*'  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  that  I  might  fly  away  and  be  at  rest  1" 
(Psalm  Iv.  6.)  How  important  it  is  to  see  the  proper  relation  between 
reason  wid  faith — between  our  intellectual  faculty  and  a  Divine  Beve- 
lation! 

But  the  Protestant  churches,  except  Unitarianism,  have  in  like 
manner  banished  Reason  from  Theology.  Luther,  in  his  latter  time, 
execrated  Beason  as  the  "devil's  harlot;"  and  heaped  upon  it  all 
nanner  of  reproach,  in  order  to  banish  it  entirely  from  the  domain  of 
tbfKiiQgy*  That  "  Eeaaoa  should  be  held  captive  under  obedience  to 
Fa^"  was  the  maxim  he  adopted,  as  a  firm  principle  of  Protestantism. 
Henoe  nearly  all  the  creeds  and  dogmas  of  the  Beformed  churches,  so 
ddled^  are  inaccessible  to  the  ratiomd  perception  of  the  human  mind; 
or  when  reason,  even  in  its  humblest  moods,  ventures  to  look  at  them, 
it  eaa  diseover  nothing  but  what  is  anti-rational  and  revolting  to  aU 
i^  idieas  of  common  sense  and  of  the  true  nature  of  things.  Hen^e 
mystery,  irresolvable  into  any  rational  idesjs,  and  consequent  dcurkness, 
are  the  boners  of  the  prevailing  theology.  These  banners  are  hoisted 
aikd  unfurled  whensoever  the  rational  mind  presumes  to  inquhre  iikto 
mj  of  the  grounds  of  the  so-called  orthodox  faith.  But  can  this  state 
of  tidings,  so  contrary  to  the  rational  constitutica  of  man,  long  rna\nff^m, 
its  sway?  Impossible.  An  enlightened  faith,  that  is,  a  faith,  the 
Iprouads  and  truths  of  which  can  be  rationally  discerned,  is  the  great 
desideratum  of  the  age.  The  mind  can  no  longer  exist  without  iL 
Such  a  &ith  is  the  proper  home  of  the  mind,  and  to  deprive  the  mind 
ef  its  proper  home,  is  to  turn  it  abroad  "a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond" 
in  the  earth.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  see  the 
true  religion  between  Reason  and  Faith. 

That  Divine  Truth,  when  revealed,  can  be  und^stood,  is  abuinUntly 
evident  fr<»n  the  Scriptures.  *'  The  people  that  doth  not  understand, 
saith  the  prophet,  shall  &11;"  (Hosea  iv.  14.)  to  trnderstand  htfre  is  to 
have  a&  intellectual  disoemment  of  Divine  Trulli.  *'  Be  ye  not  as  the 
mole  that  hath  no  undenUnding.''  {Vaalm  xxxii.  9.)  To  have  under- 
$kmiing  is  evidently  to  have  that  which  raises  a  man  above  the  brute, 
^hat,  then,  must  we  think  of  that  theology  which  excludes  a  roHomd 
umiergfimdmp  of  Divine  Truth  from  religion  ?  Such  a  theology  is 
efiieotlj  not  eapabie  of  raising  maa  stove  the  "  mule  which  hath  no 
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understanding."  Agidn :  ih»  Lord  says  in  the  Prophet— <<  Let  bim 
that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he  undeniandeth  and  kncweth  Me,  that 
I  am  the  Lord,  which  exercise  loving  kindness,  jadgment,  and  righte- 
eusnees  in  the  earth ;  lor  in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord."* 
(Jer.  ix.  24.)  But,  how  can  we  understand  and  know  the  Lord  without 
a  nriacmal  discernment  of  Divine  Truth  ?  The  Lord  is  said  to  give  His 
people  pastors  who  shall  Ibed  them  with  knowledge  and  understamdmff ; 
(Jer.  iii.  16.)  bat  how  can  this  be  done  without  a  rational  disee^tiaent 
of  Divine  Truth  ?  To  be  without  the  undentanding  of  tnOh  is  one  ^ 
the  signs  of  a  p^rerted  and  Mien  state  of  the  human  mind  and  of  ^e 
dturoh.  (Rom.  i.  81.)  And  in  the  Gospels  the  Lord  often  rebukes  H<ls 
disciples  for  being  dull  of  understanding.  (Matt  xv.  16 ;  Marii  vii.  18;) 
And  He  says  emphatically,  '*  Whoso  readeth,  l$i  hkfn  und&numd,'' 
(Matt.  xxiv.  15.)  The  apostle  says  that  we  are  to  pray  and  to  sing  with 
wtderttanding,  (1  Cor.  xiv.  15.)  that  is,  with  a  rational  disoernment  of 
that  for  which  we  pray,  and  about  whidi  vre  sing.  Again  the  aposde 
says — *'  Brethren*  be  not  children  in  understanding,  but  in  understand^ 
ing  be  ye  men ;"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20.)  and  he  prays  that  the  Colossians 
may  have  '*a  qnrUual  undersUmdmg  of  the  will  and  wisdom  of  God.'' 
(GoL  i«  9.)  The  great  truths  of  religion  are  called  mgsuries;  but  a 
n^tery  is  not  a  thing  that  cannot  be  understood-*by  no  means*  Ev^ 
Divme  Truth  is  called  *'  a  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  wfai(^, 
htfore  Uis  revealed,  cannot  be  conceived,  found  out*  and  understood  by 
Beason ;  but  when  it  is  revealed,  it  can  be  understood  by  those  whose 
minds  love  the  light  of  truth.  Hence  the  Lord  says  to  His  disciples, 
that  ''to  them  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  «f 
heaven."  (Matt.  xiii.  11.)  The  mind,  therefore,  can  understand  the 
mysteries  or  the  revealed  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  this, 
indeed,  is  its  great  privilege  and  blessing.  What,  then,  must  we  think 
of  that  theology  which  has  banished  all  rational  aotivi^  from  its 
system? 

But  in  order  to  see  the  proper  relation  between  Beason  and  Faith,  it 
is  necessary  to  see  £b:st  what  the  mind  is.  There  is  a  natural  fkind 
and  a  ^inaitual  mind ;  the  former,  in  its  lower  region,  is  sensual,  and 
may  be  called  the  ammal  mind,  but  in  its  higher  region  it  is  rationtl 
firom  the  world,  and  is  called  the  natural  rational  mind ;  whereas,  tto 
ktter,  in  its  higher  region,  is  spiritual  and  celestial,  and  in  its  lower 
re^on  it  k  spiritually  rational  £pom  those  heavenly  principles.  Thus 
man  has  two  rational  minds,  the  one  has  its  birth  from  the  world,  tfas 
other  from  heaven ;  the  one  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  sciffliee  and 
knowledge  from  the  world,  and  the  other  of  Truth  and  GoodiMss  fxiraai 
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heaven.  Henoe  a  Diyiae  BevektioB  is  addressed  chiefly  to  our  intemal 
or  spiritual  man,  and  bence  aka  it  is,  that,  as  the  apostle  sajs,  '^  the 
things  which  are  of  the  spirit  ol  Grod  are  ^oritually  discerned." 
(1  Cor.  ii.  J  4.)  But  the  great  ohject  of  Bevealed  Truth  is  to  reg«ierat» 
the  natural  mind,  and  to  l»dng  it  into  sul^eotioji  to  the  spiritual  mind, 
that  it  also  may  reeeiTo  heavenly  Truth  $zid^  Groodness,  and  thus  be 
Ueseed  with  salvation  and  eternal  life.  TbsijSr  tJbe  visd^n  derived  ftom 
the  world  is  lu^ought  into  sulijeetion  to  the  wisdom  derived  from  heaven, 
and  all  things  in  man  are  o(mse<»rated  to  the  Lord.  The  apostle  James 
pomte  out  very  fiMioibly  the  differenoe  between  the  wisdom  derived  £mtt 
the  worid  only,  and  the  wisdom  derived  from  heaven ;  the  former^  be 
8£^,  "is  earUily,  sensnia],  devilish;"  whereas  the  latter  **is  pure, 
pdaoeable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  intreated,  full  ol  Gaerey*  and  good  fhdts, 
vitiiout  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy.*'  (Chap.  iii.  15, 17.)  TMb 
plainly  shews  the  contxariely  and  enmity  between  Ihe  natural  and  the 
spiritual  minds  prior  to  reg^eration,  and  t^  necessity  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  them,  which  is  effected  solely  by  recmving  the  Truths  (^ 
Bevelation,  and  by  living  according  to  them.  ^ .  ; 

When  vre  know  that  man  has  a  spirUual  .mind  as  well  as  a  nahapol 
tnmd,  we  may  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  Bevelation  of  spiritual 
and  divine  Truths  to  afieet  the  spiritual  mind,  and  to  fill  it  with  tUm 
rndom  which  cometh  from  above.  For  no  knowledge  from  the  world 
can  reach  the  spiritual  mind  so  as  to  enlighten,  aind  affect  it  As  water 
eaniiot  rise  above  the  level  of  its  source,  so  meoely  natural  knowledge^ 
derived  irom  the  w<»rld  only,  cannot  rise  above  ita.  source  and  affect  die 
^iritual  mind.  Thus  if  it  he  granted  that  a  s]^ritaial  mind  exists,  the 
necessity  of  a  divine  Bevelation  of  spiritual  Iteths,  in  order  to  a£Eeot 
that  mind,  must,  except  we  deny  the  goodness  of  God,  likewke  be 
granted. 

We  have  now  seen:  that  there  are  two  ways  to  the  rational  mind  ef 
man ;— one  from  the  world,  or  from  wit^iota,  and  the  other  from  heaven, 
or  from  wkhin.  The  essential  element  of  the  mtional  mind  is  truth, 
as  the  essential  element  of  vision  is  light.  Now,  the  Word,  as  a  Divine 
Bevelation,  is  presented  to  our  senses  that  we  may  receive ^om  wkhout 
the  knowledge  of  Truth,  in  order  that  by  the  proper  application  of  that 
kiio\^edge  we  may  receive /rom  wiihm  the  life^of  Truth ;  for  it  is  not 
the  knowledge  of  Truth,  but  the  love  or  life  of  Truth,  which  properly 
eonstitutes  a  living  Faith.  So  long  as  the  knowledge  of  Truth  remains 
in  the  natural  mind  only,  employed  merely  to  promote  the  worldly 
interests  of  the  natural  man,  it  can  never  constitute  Faith ;  but  when 
the  Bsmb  knowledge  is  empbyed  to  promote  the  heavenly  interests  (^ 
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the  spiritual  man,  it  is  then  raised  into  its  proper  spiritual  region,  ftod 
the  natural  mind  is  purified  by  the  descending  influence,  and  rendered 
recepdye  of  the  graces  and  blessings  of  what  is  spiritual  and  beayenlj, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  natural  mind,  instead  of  being  '^  eaarthlv^  sensusd, 
aad  deyilisb,"  partakes  of  the  wisdom  of  the  spiritual  rnind^  which  iff 
**  pure,  peaceable,  gentle,"  &o. 

A  Divine  Eevelation  is,  therefore,  addressed  to  man  as  a  rationed 
being,  and  the  animal,  not  haying  a  rational  nature,  is,  oonsequen^, 
not  a  suligect,  as  is  well  known,  to  which  a  Hevektion  ctm  be  addreaeed ; 
and  therein  consists  the  great  distinction  between  man  and  an  ammaL 
Beason  is  m  the  same  relation  to  revealed  Truth  as  the  eje  is  to  lig^ 
^fae  eje  has  no  light  inherent  in  itself,  nor  has  reason  any  truth  inke? 
rm&t  in  itself.  As  the  eye,  however  active  in  itself,  cannot  exerms^  ita 
Yision  but  by  the  influx  of  light,  so  Eeason,  however  vigorous  in  itself 
oannot  see  and  discern  without  the  light  of  knowledge.  Now,  it  is  com* 
mon  in  the  acquisition  of  all  scientific  knowledge,  to  begia  with  some^ 
thing  granted^  and  which  has  not  to  be  established  by  a  process  of 
reasoning.  Thus  mathematics,  the  most  strict  and  exact  of  smeaioes, 
begins  by  its  axioms  and  postulates,  which  are  granted.  The  case  is  the 
same  in  moral  science, — thus,  "  to  do  to  another  as  we  would  that:  be 
should  do  to  us,"  is  an  axiom  at  once  granted  as  the  basis  of  moral 
acience,  which  requires  no  process  of  reasoning  to  establish  its  truth. 
The  case  also  is  the  same  in  theology,  or  in  acquiring  the  Truths  of 
Bevelation.  pertain  axioms  as  granted  are  always  supposed,  as  in  evei;y 
other  branch  of  knowledge.  Those  axioms  are, — that  these  is  a  GodL 
that  He  has  created  man,  that  He  loves  him  and  provides  for  his  good, 
and  that  His  Word  is  a  Divine  Eevelation  from  Him,  in  order  to  teach 
man  how  he  may  acquire  good,  and  become  eternally  happy.  And  the 
axioms  on  the  part  of  man  are, — that  he  has  a  rational  mind,  by  which 
he  can  know  his  God,  and  love  Him  as  the  Supreme  Good,  and  as  the 
source  of  all  excellence  and  happiness. 

Now,  when  Eeason  commences  its  acquisition  of  religious  knowledge 
from  these  principle,  as  granted,  it  does  not  enter  into  the  domain  of 
theology  in  a  doubting  and  negative,  but  in  an  affirmative  and  deceptive 
spirit,  and  begins  its  blessed  career  of  intelligence  and  wisdom*  for 
Divine  Truth,  in  order  to  be  saving,  must  be  seen  or  apprehended  m 
the  rational  mind,  but  not  as  dorived  from  the  rational  mind;  it  must 
be  seen  in  the  order  of  descent  from  God  to  the  rational  mind,  and  not 
in  the  order  of  ascent  from  the  rational,  thus  from  self,  the  world,  and 
natural  fallacies,  to  God ;  this  is  inverted  order ;  for  the  rational  mind 
can  never,  from  itself,  enter  into  what  is  divine  and  sf iritual,  but  what 
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is. divine  and  sf^nAoal  may  enter  mto  what  is  mtioiial,  and  be  there 
rmi%o9uMy  af^rehended ;— -this  is  true  order. 

*^  From  these  obserrations,  it  appears  that  the  foundations  of  faith  are 
laid  in  the  state  of  the  will ;  consequently,  that  if  a  man  would  know 
whether  what  be  believes  is  true  (we  speak  of  a  saving  faith),  he  must 
aseertain  whether  what  he  wills  is  g^K)d;  for  good  in  the  affeotioos  pre- 
cedes troth  in  the  onderstaading.  Thus  there  is  a  state  of  the  affections 
jnevicNis  to  belief,  upon  which  the  belief  depends.  If  the  will  be  dis- 
posed to  good,  it  disposes  the  understanding  to  truth,  for  gopd  agrees 
with  truth,  and  not  with  error.  If  the  will  be  disposed  to  evil,  it  dis- 
poses the  understanding  to  error,  for  error  agrees  with  evil,  not  with 
gEM»d.  Thus  wh«i  the  wiU  predisposes  the  man  to  receive  truth*  he  is 
in  a  state  which  Swedenborg  calls  the  affmnative  principle*  because 
when  he  hears  truth  he  is  disposed  to  receive  it.  When  the  will  predis- 
poses the  man  to  disbelieve,  he  is  in  a  state  which  Swedenborg  calls  the 
negative  principle,  because  when  he  hears  truth  he  is  disposed  to  r^ect 
it."* 

liet  us  now  see  how,  aecordtng  to  Swedenborg,  these  two  princii^es^ 
are  formed,  for  we  thus  analyze  the  first  principles  of  fiedth  or  belief, 
and,  in  so  doing,  those  also  of  reason : — 

"  Evqry  one  in  his  early  years,"  says  Swedenborg,  **  when  he  is  first  principled  in 
goodnesses  and  truths,  is  held  by  the  Lord  in  an  affirmative  principle  concerning  the 
tmtfa  6f  what  is  said  and  taught  by  parents  and  by  masters ;  this  affirmative  prindple, 
with  sadi  as  are  eapable  of  beooming  spiritoal  men,  is  confirmed  by  seientifics  and 
knowledges,  fbr  whatsoever  they  learn,  which  has  any  connection  .with  such  prinoiple, 
insinuates  itself  therein,  and  strengthens  it,  and  this  more  and  more  even  to  affec- 
tion, and  these  are  they  who  become  spiritual  men,  according  to  the  essence  of  truth 
in  which  they  believe,  and  who  conquer  in  temptations :  but  the  case  is  otherwise 
with  those  who  are  in  no  capacity  of  beooming  spiritual;  these,  notwithstanding  their 
b^g  held  in  an  affirmative  prindple  during  childhood,  still  admit  doubting  prineiplee 
as  they  advance  in  yeast,  and  thereby  iniSri^ge  the  affirmative  prinoiple  of  good  and 
of  troth;  and  when  they  come  to  adnlt  age,  they  admit  negative  prinoiplet,  even  to 
the  affection  of  what  is  false :  and  these,  in.case  they  were  let  into  temptations,  would 
absolutely  fttU  therein,  and  therefore  they  are  preserved  ttom  temptations.  The  real 
cause,  however,  why  they  admit  doubting  principles,  and  after wai^ds  negative  prin- 
dples,  orighiates  solely  hi  the  life  of  evU ;  for  they  who  are  in  the  life  of  evil  cannot 
do  otherwise.  The  life  of  every  one,  as  was  said  above,  Is  affection  or  love,  and  saoh 
m  the  affeolta  or  love  is,  toeh  is  the  thought  The  affeotion  of  evil  and  the  thought 
of  trotk  never  join  themsdves  together}  where  th^  appear  to  join  themselves  to- 
gethor,  they  still  do  not  join,  the  thought  of  truth  being  without  the  affection  thereof, 
wherefore  with  such  persons  truth  is  not  truth,  but  only  a  kind  of  sound,  or  profes- 
sion of  the  lips,  from  which  the  heart  is  far  removed.    The  worst  of  men  also  are 

*  See  Mr.  CUasold's  Reply  to  the  Writer  at  Oseott,  p.  45. 
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€ApaUe  of  knowing  snob  trath»  and  tom^times  in  a  degree  supoiior  to  other  menu 
With  some,  too,  the  persuasiTO  principle  of  truth  is  such,  that  no  one  can  oonoeiyfi 
but  that  it  is  genuine,  when,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  genuine,  if  the  life  of  good  be  not 
in  it;  for  in  such  case  it  is  an  affection  of  self-love,  or  of  the  love  of  the  world,  which 
^ves  birth  to  such  persuasive  prihc^le,  whilst  the  patrons  of  such  truth  defend  it 
^th  a  vehemence  of  apparent  zeal,  even  to  the  condemning  those  who  do  not  ree^v^ 
it,-  and  believe  as  they  thems^es  do,  ^ut  the  quality  of  this  tmth  with  every  ond 
is  aooording  to  the  ruling  principle  in  every  one,  being  mate  powerM  acewfding  to 
the  more  powerful  influence  of  self-love,  or  the  love  of  the  world;  it  is  indeed  bom  in 
adhesion  with  evil,  but  it  does  not  join  itself  together  with  evil,  wherefore  also  it  is 
extirpated  in  another  life.  The  case  is  otherwise  with  those  who  are  in  the  life  of 
good,  essential  truth  having  with  such  its  ground,  and  its  heart,  and  its  life  from  tho 
Lord.*'  -^.a,  n.  2689 iseecUson.  2688. 

"  With  r^iard  to  man,  to  respect  the  doctrine  of  fiutii  from  things  rational,  is. very 
different  from  respecting  rational  things  from  the  doctrine  of  fiuth.  To  respect  th^ 
doctrine  of  faith  from  things  rational,  is  not  to  believe  the  Word,  or  doctrine  th^pe 
deduced,  before  there  is  a  persuasion  wrought  ft^m  a  rational  ground  that  it  is  true; 
whereas  to  rei^ect  things  rational  from  the  doctrine  of  &ith,  is  first  to  believe  the 
Word,  or  doctrine  thence  deduced,  and  afterwards  to  confirm  the  sanie  by  things 
rational;  the  former  case  is  inverted  order,  the  consequence  of  whidi  is  that  noth&iig 
is  believed,  but  the  latter  case  is  genuine  order,  which  produces  a  full  belief.**-^ 
A.  C,  n.  2568. 

**  Man  proceeds  in  the  things  of  faith  when  he  is  regenerating,  almost  as  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  truths  not  of  &ith,  whilst  he  is  growing  up  to  maturity;  in  the  progress 
of  his  growth,  sensual  things  are  the  first  plane,  afterwartb  scientifics,  and  upon 
these  planes  Judgment  next  grows,  with  one  person  more,  with  another  less;  during 
man*s  regeneration,  the  general  principles  of  £uth,  or  the  rudiments  of  the  dootiiDO 
of  the  church,  are  the  first  plane,  next  in  order  are  the  particulars  of  doctrine  and  of 
fiuth,  afterwards  suocssdvely  things  more  interior;  these  planes  are  what  are  illus- 
trated by  the  light  of  heaven,  hence  comes  the  intellectual  principle,  and  the  per- 
ceptivity of  faith  and  of  the  gopd  of  charity."— -4,  C,  n.  6751. 

Now,  Reason  is  the  lamp  in  man  which  is  lighted,  in  respect  to  what 
is  religions  and  spiritual,  by  the  light  of  Revelation.  This  is  evident, 
that  without  a  receptacle  there  can  be  no  reception.  But  the  rational 
mind  is  the  receptacle  of  the  truth  of  Revelation.  This  reception,  how- 
ever, can  only  take  place  in  proportion  as  truth  is  rationally  seen  and 
acknowledged.  But  Reason  is  either  qfflrmMive  ornegcUwe,  and  it  is 
either  active  or  passive*  When  affirmative,  it  b^;ins,  as  we  have  seep, 
in  r^ht  order  ;•  it  takes  the  great  principles  of  religion  for  granted,  aud 
enters  into  the  innumerable  particular  truths  which  constitute  thpse 
genewl  ideas  with  a  humble  and  receptive  spirit,  and  in  this  way  be- 
comes spiritually  rational  or  "  wise  toward  God."  But  when  Reason  is 
employed  negatively^  not  only  in  reference  to  spiritual  but  also  to 
natural  things,  it  assumes  no  £rst  principles  as  granted,  but  reasons^ 
doubts,  and  denies,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject,  and  cannot 
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ofmsequentlj  advanoe  a  step  towards  the  palace  of  intelligence,  or  the 
temple  of  wisdom. 

Beason  is,  in  its  very  nature,  the  most  active  prindple  in  man,  for 
what  is  more  active  than  thought  ?  When  ctctm  from  an  affirmative 
fnsmpke,  it  **  rides  the  white  horse,  and  goes  forth  conquering  and  to 
oonquer ;''  hat  when  it  is  active  from  a  negative  principle,  it  rides  either 
tiie  '*  bkck  horse  or  the  pale  horse,  and  darkness^  death,  and  hell,  follow 
in  his  train."  (See  Rev.  vi.)  Luther,  therefore,  was  not  far  out  of  the 
way,  when  he  called  Beason  (meaning,  no  douht,  reason  actuated  by  a 
negative  principle)  **  the  Devil's  harlot^"  from  which  has  sprung  all  kinds 
of  scepticism  and  infidelity. 

Bmt  when  Beason  is  passive,  and  fiuffors  itsdf  to  be  acted  upon  with- 
ottt  exercising  any  intelligent  reaction  itself,  it  becomes  the  stagnant 
source  of  many  calamities  and  miseries  which  afflict  humanity.  A 
spiritual  despotism  aims  at  nothing  so  much  as  the  xaaking  of  Beason, 
in  its  devotees  and  victims,  a  merely  passive  sul^ect.  This  is  the  strong- 
hold of  all  despotism,  both  spiritual  and  temponl.  To  close  the  eyes  of 
the  rational  mind  has  ever  been  the  object  of  this  malignant  power. 
Hence  it  either  puts  its  veto  on  the  education  of  the  people,  or  restricts 
it  to  the  most  confined  limits.  It  withdraws  th^  Word  of  God  from  the 
mind  of  Christendom^  and  it  even  conducts  its  worship  in  an  unknown 
teogue.  And  when  the  raticmal  mind  is  thus  ren^red  entirely  passive, 
wety  kind  of  superstitious  enormity,  and  of  bigotted  peresecution,  is  the 
restdt. 

Let  every  man,  then,  employ  all  the  powers  of  his  rational  mind 
in  the  cause  of  religion ;  let  him  know  that  he  is  gifted  with  Beason, 
not  merely  to  acquire  the  treasures  of  earthly  knowledge,  but  especially 
of  spiritual  and  heavenly  intelligence ;  that  he  can  only  labour  in  the 
vineyard  of  Truth  in  proportion  as  he  endeavours  to  understand  the 
totitte  of  Revelation,  and  to  canry  them  out  in  hiss  life  and  practice. 
There  can  be  no  danger  of  the  activity  of  the  rational  mind  so  long  as 
it  proceeds  on  an  affirmative  principle.  But  let  us  guard  against  the 
pride  of  Beason,  when  actuated  by  a  negative  principle  in  regard  to 
Revelation.  Let  us  remember  that  to  take  our  own  reasonings  as  the 
base  of  our  religion  instead  of  the  Divine  Truths  of  the  Word  of  God, 
ik  to  fi^k>w  the  suggestions  of  the  serpent,  and  to  eat,  not  of  the  tree  of 
life,  but  of  the  tree  of  death,  and  for  ever  to  banish  ourselves  from  the 
paradise  of  wisdom  and  happiness. 

Apex. 
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PHASES  OF  TRUTH. 

The  qnestion,  "  What  is  Tnith  ?"  has  been  agitated  in  all  past  ages  of 
the  -world  since  man  forsook  Truth's  liting  fountain,  and  must  omtmue 
to  be  a  subject  of  especial  discussion  so  long  as  the  human  heart  remains 
impure. 

It  is  a  question  wide  as  created  nature,  which  is  but  the  outwaid 
covering  of  Truths — wide  as  the  universe,  extensive  as  the  page  of 
Revelation,  yea,  as  unfathomable  as  the  mind  of  Deity  Hims^,  ior  he 
is*' Truth  Itself." 

"What  is  Truth?"  must  then  be  an  inquiry,  not  menly  fbr  the 
anxious  soul  when  first  emerging  firom  its  unregenerate  gloom,  but  also 
for  the  loftiest  orders  of  angelic  intelligence.  To  find  the  Truth  is 
"to  find  out  God,"  but  who  shall  do  this  **unto  perfection"?  As  well 
might  we  expect  to  concentrate  and  endure  the  rays  of  the  suui  or  even 
of  all  the  suns  in  the  universe,  ^thin  the  feeble  organ  of  the  eye,  asto 
be  able  to  comprehend  all  Truth.  Who  then  can  satisfy  our  inqoiiy, 
but  the  Lord  Himself  or  the  Divine  Lagos  f 

Truth  is  One,  for  God  is  One.  While  man  continues  as  "a  house 
divided  s^nst  itself,"  evil  and  corrupt,  how  can  Truth  be  one  with 
him  ?  much  less  can  Truth  then  be  as  one  with  the  human  race.  Truths 
ramify  and  interlace  themselves  among  each  other  as  a  beauteous  net- 
work ;  thus,  if  man  were  in  A  capacity  for  seeing  Truth,  he  would  but 
require  the  view  of  a  single  truth,  as  a  thread  or  due,  to  lead  him 
**  unto  all  tiruth ;"  this  thread  pursued  would  lead  to  God«  the  radiating 
source  and  centre  of  the  whole.  Man  is  not  as  one  within  himsdf,  the 
links  of  order  and  conjunction  are  by  fallen  nature  broken.  Henee 
truth  with  man  is  a  diGJointed  entity.  Ere  the  fiedl.  Truth  dwelt  on 
earth  as  a  beautiful  temple,  whose  doors  continaed  open  to  all  '*  the  pore 
in  heart."  Man  fell,  the  doors  of  the  sand^ary  dosed,  and  heoould 
only  approach  its  outer  walls  and  porches,  whose  symmetry  even  then 
shewed  a  harmony  and  correspondence  with  the  inner  glories  of  the 
place.  Man  foUowed  onwards  in  his  retrograde  career,  and,  as  his  state 
declined,  the  fair  proportions  of  that  heavenly  structure  faded  and  de- 
cayed, even  unto  utter  ruin,  till  at  length  not  one  stone  was  left  standing 
upon  another.  Still  Mercy  follows  man  in  misery,  even  to  his  lowest 
depths,  and  the  very  ruins  of  Truth's  fair  temple,  its  isolated  stones 
and  fragments,  are  scattered  through  the  earth,  each  forming  as  it  -were 
a  feeble  shrine  or  nucleus,  round  which  the  anxious  soul  could  rally  with 
its  inquiry,  "  What  is  Truth  ?'*  "  Where  is  my  Guide  to  Paradise  and 
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Peftoe?"  Truth  now  appears  disguised  by  error,  superstition,  and 
icblatiy — truth  is  mixed  -with  falsity  in  all  the  multiplied  metamor- 
l^ioses  of  mythological  invention,^ — ^wheat  mingled  with  the  chaff, — seed 
^ea^tbeted  among  thorns, — the  rose  of  Sharon  choked  with  briers  and 
tysUe&i  The  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt,  the  symbols  of  Indian  and  Mexican 
idolatry,  point  with  unerring  certitude  back  through  distant  ages,  to  the 
time  of  Truth's  dominion,  and  an  age  of  bright  illumination.  All  and 
each  of  them,  as  systems,  contain  grains  of  the  gold  and  silrer  of  good 
and  troth  which  abounded  in  the  Golden  Age,  and  which  are  to  us  true 
psycho-geological  evidences  of  a  happy  world  before  the  flood, — yea,  prior 
to  the  literal  Mosaic  Adam. 

Nerer&eless,  widely  as  these  phantasies  have  led  man  from  the  paths 
(3i  light,  tliey  hate  served  their  uses,  and  fulfilled  a  mission  far  more 
important  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  and  ever  has  the  Father  of  our 
raoe  striven  to  lead  mem  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  once  more  to  ereot 
Troth's  glorious  temjde  in  our  midst.  The  page  of  Eevelation  records 
the  history  of  His  suscessful  labours,  for  it  is  declared  (Is.  xxviii.  16), 
''  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious 
oomer  stone,  a  sure  foundation  '*  of  a  temple,  against  which.  **  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail."  Nor  is  the  universal  heart  of  man  left  with- 
out its  own  internal  witness  to  the  existence  of  this  temple.  Whence 
eke  arises  that  deep  conviction  which  affects  all  minds,  that  truth  in- 
deed exists  in  an  unbroken  chain  to  lead  us  up  to  God  ?  Alas !  that 
chain  w«8  broken,  and  its  silver  links  were  scattered  among  mmi.  The 
hand,  before  unstained  by  disobedience,  now  struck  with  the  paralysis  of 
sin,  no  longer  holds  that  chain  within  its  grasp.  Sin  broke  the  chain 
that  bound  man's  soul  to  God,  and  forged  a  ruthless  chain  which  links 
his  soul  to  hell.  As  certainly,  however,  as  there  yet  remains,  even  in 
the  finllen  soul  of  man,  some  fiednt  traces  of  that  sculpture  which  first 
carved  man  out  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  his  Maker,  so  surely  does 
Revelation  supply  the  means  for  restoring  the  pristine  loveliness  and 
beauty  of  this  fairest  of  all  the  works  of  God.  Truth  is  the  mighty 
agent  for  this  work,  and  in  the  Holy  City,  New  Jerusalem,  now  coming 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  a  holy  Temple  is  provided,  radiant  with 
the  light  of  Truth,  **  having  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,^ 
to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the 
li^t  thereof." 

The  chief  comer  stone  may  be  seen  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sole  Divi- 
nity of  Jesus  Christ  "  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,"  (Jude  v.  26.)  upon 
which  will  be  erected  the  temple  of  One  **  greater  than  Solomon."  As, 
however,  no  earthly  temple  is  of  instantaneous  growth,  so  neither  will 
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the  HoJj  City  be  established  in  a  daj.  The  dawn  or  advent  of  Truth 
must  be.  like  the  silent  approach  of  morning, — and  those  who  by  pnre 
affection^  are  elevated  upon  the  mountains  will  witness  the  rising  splen* 
dours  of  the  sun,  long  before  its  rays  will  penetrate  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  in  the  valleys,  shrouded  in  the  fogs  and  mists  of  prejudice  and 
error.  But  withal,  the  dawn  is  slow,  even  to  those  who  ^e  prepared  for 
its  reception.  When  we  inquire  what  is  Truth?  where  is  Truth?  we 
point  to  the  herald  star  in  the  east,  whence  too  the  wise  men  came  and 
paid  their  homage  to  His  Advent  in  the  manger.  He  who  is  impatient 
for  the  dawn  of  truth,  even  upon  a  world  lying  in  darkness,  is  as  thou(^ 
he  would  hasten  the  rising  of  the  monling  sun.  If  truth  be  not  yet 
risen,  it  is  because  *'  the  hour  is  not  yet  come," — Hxe  states  of  men  are 
unprepared.  And  thus  it  is  with  every  human  mind,  the  dawn  of  truth 
is  slow  and  almost  imperceptible — except,  perhaps,  after  some  unex- 
pected gji^t  of  temptation,  when  the  clouds  burst  and  unveil  a  sudden 
sunshine.  If  a  man  in  his  presumption  should  stamp  his  impati^t 
foot  at  midnight  against  the  side  of  a  mighty  mountain,  with  intent  to 
increase  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  accelerate  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
such  a  one  would  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  a  misoalled  '*  zeed  far 
truth''  of  those  who  act  and  speak  as  though  they  think  themselves 
empowered  to  help  Omnipotence,  or  hasten  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of 
Eighteousness.  All  that  man  can  do  is  to  pr^Mire  hims^  to  take 
advantage  of  the  risen  light,  and  work  while  it  is  called  to^y.  Hew 
many  spiritual  sluggards  are  there  in  the  world !  Who  can  say  that  he 
is  up  to  greet  the  first  rays  in  the  east,  and  wastes  no  (^p(Ml;umfy  of 
working  out  his  salvation  from  iniquity  ?  Every  eoul  should  have  its 
temple,  and  should  worship  at  its  holy  altar — and  pure  affections,  like 
the  vestal  virgins,  should  never  let  its  light  expire.  In  proportion  as 
each  individual  perfects  his  own  temple,  the  more  glorious  will  be  that 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  common  sanctuary  of  ail  the  human  race.  Per- 
fect each  unit,  and  the  sum  of  the  whole  must  be  perfection.  Bepent^ 
ance  must  dear  away  the  rubbish,  that  the  temple  may  be  founded  on 
the  solid  Rock  of  Ag^s,  and  this  accomplished,  stone  after  stone  of  truth, 
and  beam  after  beam  of  coi^oining  holy  good,  will  th^  assume  their 
proper  station.  ''  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  afterwards  the  ^ill  com 
in  Uie  ear."  Progression  is  a  law  of  the  order  of  heaven.  Divine  love 
and  wisdom  never  can  be  hurried.  Human  prudence  may  be  bustling 
and  perplexed,  but  the  steps  of  truth  are  measured.  The  grain  of  v^eat 
must  see  its  months  of  wind  and  calm,  and  frost  and  snow>  and  ^oom 
and  sunshine,  then  it  yields  its  thirty-fold,  its  sixty,  or  a  lumdred. 
"Magna  est  Veritas  et  praevalebit,"  but  first  must  fight  its  batUes — 
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SO  long  as  error  shall  exist,  truth  mast  dwell  in  conflict  and  among  its 
eimxnies.  When  Tmi&i  was  bom  into  the  world,  Herod  sought  liie 
yoimg  child's  life.  The  life  of  Moses  in  like  manner  was  in  danger 
fcom  the  croeltj  of  Pharaoh.  The  dmgoti  likewise  stood  before  the 
wfUBan  to  destroy  the^  man-child  as  soon  as  it  was  bom.  (Rev.  xii  4.) 
Even  the  m^rthologio  narrative  of  the  infatit  Hercules  awakening  in  his 
cnidle  and  strangling  the  serpents  that  were  ready  to  devour  him,  points 
to»  tiie  persecution  of  trath,  which  would  inevitably  perish  but  for  its 
own  inherent  power  derived  from  innocence.  How  like,  this  fable,  to 
the  prophet's  language^-^^*  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  ser- 
pent's head."  When  the  inner  struggle  has  commenced  between  the 
hosts  of  truth  and  falsehood,  blessed  is  man  if  he  be  faithful  in  "  the 
fi^it  of  faidi."  Without  this  conflict  man  could  not  be  man, — tmth 
conid  not  be  his.  It'  is  the  needful  ordeal  of  every  candidate  for 
heaiven, — ^for  there  luriE "Within  man  "fees  of  his  own  household,"  the 
enk  and  the  felse,  whi(^;  if  they  be  not  roused,  combatted,  and  con- 
quered,  will  lull  him^ittto'the  deep  sleep  of  spiritual  death.  Man  must 
fast  fer  "  forty  days  "  and  be  "  tempted  of  the  devil,"  but  he  must  over- 
come the  tempter,  and  obtdn  angdic  ministrations,  ere  tmth  becomes 
his  own«  The  confliots  (^  trath  in  the  human  mind,  are  but  the  efibrts 
of  God  to  unite  man  to  Himself,— for  God  dwelleth  in  Tmth.  Man 
opposing  Tmth  opposes  Gtod;  Man  embracing  Tmth,  prepares  thereby 
an  upper  room  in  his  hoube^  where  the  Lord  can  come  in  and  sup  and  ^ 
break  the  bread  of  life  widi  him. 

Tmth  and  Love  are  inseparable  companions.  They  have  dwelt  toge- 
ther as  a  perfect  one  from  everlasting,  in  the  mind  of  God.  Their  union 
in  the  Church  is  a  covenant^  founded  upon  the  essential  nature  of  the 
Divine,  having  eternity  for  the  duration  of  its  conjugial  joys,  and  the 
blissful  avocation  o£  "  making  others  happy"  for  the  sphere  of  its  per- 
petual employment  Tm&  never  could  exist  alone.  Ever  chaste  and 
pure  and  holy,  tmth  cannot  violate  the  bonds  of  love, — ahd  vain  are  we 
if  we  think  to  eouit  its  f6£[owship  while  living  in  consociation  with  its 
enemies.  Evils  of  the  household  of  tmth  are  the  foes,  wherefore  it  is 
dedared,  that  the  pure  in  heart  alone  shall  see  the  visions  of  God.  This 
must  of  necessity  be  so,  for  liiith  is  not,  as  too  extensively  supposed,  a 
changeful  shadow,  or  a  mei*e  opinion,  but  is  indeed  a  reality  whose  sub- 
stance is  more  durable  than  adamantine  rocks,  yea,  fixed  as  the  ever- 
lasting hills.  Goodness  is  the  substratum  or  substance  of  all  tmth — 
truth  is  the  manifesting  form  ef  good.  Deprive  tmth  of  this  substance 
or  its  soul, — will  it  not  perish  ?  ot  is  it  anything  ?  Say  not  then,  we 
hold  the  tmth,  if  its  soul,  the^  Zmn^  love,  has  taken  its  departure. 

N.  S.  NO.  184. — VOL.  XII.  B 
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We  know  no  substance  in  this  world  but  by  its  form.  By  forms  are 
substances  distinguished.  Truth  guides  the  spiritual  eye  in  its  dis- 
crimination of  all  good.  As  every  material  substance  has  its  identifying 
form,  so  every  good  projects  from  its  own  bosom  an  offspring— troth, 
which  certifies  its  origin,  and  an  angel's  eye  will  seek, — will  have  no 
ether  evidence.  As  human  countenances  vary  without  end,  yet  eaeh 
is  self-identified,  so  every  truth,  offspring  of  God,  bears  its  own 
physiognomical,  immutable  certificate.  Every  truth  having  its  indi- 
viduality, must  have  its  sphere  of  exercise.  Hence  the  various  degrees 
in  which  it  operates,-^for  there  is  sensual,  natural,  scientific  truth, 
adapted  to  the  denizen  of  earth— the  mere  external  man, — spiritual 
truth  which  lifts  man  up  into  the  atmosphere  of  neighbourly  charity ;  so 
also  there  is  celestial  truth,  which  again  elevates  man  into  the  transcen- 
dent beatitudes  of  the  third  and  highest  heavens.  Each  degree  of  truth 
conducts  to  its  specific  good,  and  cannot  intrench  upon  the  ofiBees  of 
truth  higher  or  inferior  to  itself— since  "order  is  heaven's  first  law." 
Truth  is  spiritual  light,  and  as  light  cannot  exist  apart  from  heat  in 
outward  nature,  so  neither  can  truth  be  found  separated  from  its  oat/#ai 
love.  Whence  it  may  be  concluded  as  a  psychological  deduction,  that 
the  purer,  the  higher,  the  intenser  the  love  which  we  cherish  in  the 
heart,  the  wider  and  the  deeper  the  capacity  we  shall  enjoy,  for  seeing 
the  troth  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  Word,  and  imparted  from  the  Divine 
Human  of  Him  who  abne  is  Pure  Truth  Itself. 

Hulme.  AtdocrfcoXor. 
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YoDR  correspondent  **  Evita"  appears  to  have  met  widi  (I  V90\M  hope) 
a  more  than  usual  experience  of  "  false  brethren,"  with  whom  he  indi- 
cates (and  justly  enough,  if  he  does  not  misjudge  them),  no  small 
displeasure.  He  even  thinks  it  necessary  not  only  to  warn  us  against 
becoming  such  characters  ourselves,  but  also  to  advise  that  we  **  use 
caution,  lest  we  come  within  the  baneful  influence  of  those  who  mtirelj 
bear  the  semblances  of  charity  and  truth."  That  the  present  age  of  the 
New  Church  is  one  of  great  defect  and  feebleness,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
our  Author  warned  us  that  it  must  be  such  at  its  commencement ;  but  I 
would  fain  hope  that  the  number  is  not  great  of  the  sort  of  characters 
against  whom  the  "  caution  "  is  so  considerately  given.  Awful,  indeed, 
such  characters  must  be  as  those  described  by  •*  Evita," — deep  dissimu- 
lators, leading  into  mischief  self-deceived  dupes !     But,  *'jndg$  not, 
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that  ye  he  twt  judged.'*  It  is  not  for  erring  mortals  to  determine  too 
confidently,  when  a  brother  errs  in  judgment,  and  when  he  "  errs  in 
his  heart."     It  belongs  to  the  Omniscient  only, 

"  To  judge  by  prinoiples  within, 
When  frailty  eirs,  and  when  we  sin/* 

And  we  certainly  need  "a  caution" — to  avoid  referring  the  error  to 
the  hearty  whenever,  and  because,  the  offence  of  the  offender  is  one 
that  oomes  in  contact  with  our  own  proprium, — a  too  common  failing ! 
.  Whether  a  man  has  in  his  soul  that  interior  good  of  innocence  which 
onr  author  says  is  the  **  ground  of  every  good,"  and  which  alone  can 
make  him  a  good  Christian,  the  Lord  only  knows.  The  interior  good 
of  innocence,  represented  in  the  Word  by  children,  and  also  by  lambs, 
is  an  entire  dependence  upon  the  Lord,  and  a  constant  looking  up  to 
JSim  with  childlike  confidence,  for  the  communicadon  of  all  needful 
good.  The  eocterior  good  of  innocence  is  represented  by  kids ;  but  it  is 
pot,  perhf^s,  very  clear  from  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  what  is  meant 
by  it*    JSitm  is  i^»  then,  to  he  defined? 

This  q)iestion  was  actively  in  discussion  in  my  own  mind,  together 
with  the  rep^y  which  I  thought  might  be  suitably  given  to  it,  when  I 
read  the  paper  of  '*  Evita,"  and  found  therein  a  sentence  which  happened 
to  come  in  direct  contact  with  my  own  conclusions.  He  says,  *'True 
fiunplicijty  of  mind  is  a  state  unconcerned  about  ihere  human  o|>inibn, 
whether  good  or  bad."  Now  I  must  confess  that  this  "  opinion**  I  did 
not  riead  with  perfect  unconcern,  although  its  author  may,  possibly, 
regard  with  perfect  unconcern  whether  any  of  your  readers  approve  it 
or  not.  To  my  perception,  it  savoured  of  contempt  of  others,  and  what 
the  distance  is  between  contempt  and  no  love,  and  whether  it  reaches 
to  hatred,  I  leave  to  the  measurement  of  your  readers.  The  sentiment 
^j^  0^  ejaculating  in  some  such  manner  as  the  following : — 

Such  a  ^tate  of  stoical  indifference  is  convenient  enough,  but  is  it  a 
;^y  Christian  state  ?  Would  not  indifference  to  the  Divine  approba- 
tion be  a  sure  sign  that  no  love  to  the  Lord  exists  ?  Can  love  to  a 
.  person  cp-exist  with  indifference  whether  that  love  is  returned  ?  iTie 
Loird  is  not  indifferent  whether  we  love  Him  and  hallow  His  tikme, 
and  desire  Sis  approbation,  and  /'seek  honor"  of  Him !  Is  it  possible 
losQpfurateftdosire  to  bei  loved  from  a  desire  to  be  approved?  Is  a 
wtfe  content  to  love  withoutbeing  loved  ?  Or  can  she  hope  that  she  is 
lo?ed,  aad  fc©  indifferent  whether  she,  (that  is,  her  principles  and 
opinions).  »re  approved  ?  Can  a  man  love  his  neighbour — those  who 
9iX&^\n  goqd — and  yet  be  indifferent  to  their  good  opinion,  and  conse- 
qu€;nUy  to  their  love— that  is,  such  love  as  conjoins  by  reason  of 
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similarity  of  taste  and  sentiment  ?  And  if  he  loves  his  enemies,  as  ht 
is  commanded  to  do,  will  it  not  be  more  satisfactory  to  him  to  know 
that  their  opinion  of  him  is  good,  rather  than  bad  ?  How,  then,  can 
he  be  indifferent  to  their  bad  opinion  ?  For  bow  can  a  man  be  useful 
to  persons  with  whom  he  has  no  influence  ?  and  he  eaDiK<t  have  any  with 
those  who  regard  him  with  indifference  or  ayevNOB.  If  a  man  wishei^ 
to  be  useful  to  others^  he  must  needs  wish  to  possess  their  good  opinion, 
and  avoid  their  bad  opinion,  at  least  to  siieh  an  eitent  as  will  give  him 
some  influence  with  them ;  how,  theuj  can  it  be  good,  and  especially, 
how  can  it  be  '*  the  highest  and  happiest  condition  to  which  we  can 
attain,"  to  be  *'  unconcerned  about  mere  human  opinion,  whether  good 
or  bad  "  ?  This  alleged  high  state  is  said  to  be  the  invariable  accom* 
paniment  of  **  sinjpUcity  of  character."  I  fHresume  simplicity  is  either 
the  same  as  irUerior  innocence,  or  an  insepaiabk  companion  of  it ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  interior  innocence,  accompanied  with  indifference 
to  human  opinion,  is  interior  innocence  without  exterior,  and  I  judge 
that  although  it  is  a  sad  state  for  a  man  to  be  in,  that  any  exterior 
principle  should  be  without  its  suitable  interior,  it  is  n^  gML  that  an 
interior  principle  should  be  without  its  corresponding  exterior.  '*  What 
Grod  hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder."  ItoiHicenis^ 
but  little^  individually,  whether  a  man  have  interior  innocence  or  not ; 
that  is  a  question  between  God  and  his  own  soul ;  but  veiy  deefdy  does 
it  concern  us,  whether  he  have  eaeUrior  innocence  or  not ;  fcnr  that  i»  a 
question  between  man  and  man;  and  to  the  proof  of  this  I  shall  now 
proceed. 

Our  first  inquiry  is,  How  is  exterior  innooence  to  be  defined  ?  It  i6> 
doubtless,  a  religious  principle,  for  io  offer  a  kid  signified  spiritual 
worship  from  the  principle  represented  by  a  kid ;  it  could  not,  therefore, 
signify  infantine  innocence,  which  is  merely  the  symbol  of  xeligious 
innocence,  from  which,  of  course,  no  worship  could  result.  We  proceed, 
therefore,  to  obtain  a  definition  by  adverting  to  the  interior  and  exterior 
principles  of  that  state  in  whidi  innooence  exists  in  its  perfection,  the 
celestial  state.  *'  The  internal  good  of  the  celestial  kingdom  is  the 
good  of  love  to  the  Lord,  but  the  external  good  of  the  celestial  kingdom 
is  the  good  of  mtaital  love.''  (A,C,  9873.)  Sinee  in  this  case  the 
interior  principle  relates  ta  man's  aspect  towards  the  Lord,  while  the 
exterior  principle  relates  to  man's  aspect  towards  man,  I  conclude  that 
it  is  so  with  interior  and  exterior  innocence ;  and  that  while  interior 
innocence  is  a  child-like  looking  up  to  the  Lord,  exterior  ixu^ocezM^  is 
a  child-like  looking  up  to  man.  As  the  best  principle  or  thing  when 
perverted  becomes  the  worst  (which  is  the  case  when  the  external  is 
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separated  from  its  proper  internal,  and  thereby  becomes  corrupt),  so  with 
the  unregenerate,  the  principle  which  should  be  exterior  innocence  be- 
comes a  mean  and  selfish  subserviency  and  servility.  At  the  present 
day  there  is  litde,  indeed,  in  human  character  to  "  look  up  to,"  still, 
^bere  there  is  interior  innocence  implanted  by  regeneration,  it  will  tend 
to  put  on  its  proper  corresponding  exterior ;  it  will  tend  to  the  looking 
up  to  man,  in  the  abstract,  under  the  sanctifying  influence  which  a  holy 
interior  principle  always  lends  to  its  exterior.  If  we  turn  our  view  to 
the  celestial  kingdom  of  the  heavens,  how  full  of  exterior  innocence 
must  be  its  most  tender  mutual  love  i  With  what  inefi[able  sweetness, 
<i€ference,  and  courtesy  must  each  approach  to  the  other,  because  there^ 
to  approach  another  is  to  approach  the  good  that  is  in  him  from  the 
liOrd,  which  is  the  same  as  to  approach  the  Lord  as  manifested  in  himl 
That  is  why  he  looks  up  to  another  with  a  feeling  of  loving  reverence ; 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  every  man  who  is  principled  in  the  interior 
hmooence  which  looks  up  to  the  Lord,  will  tend,  in  approaching  his 
fellows,  to  look  up  to  them,  assuming,  or  being  willing  to  assume,  that 
there  may  be  in  them — ^and  in  the  case  of  sincere  fellow-members  of  the 
Church,  especially,  that  there  muet  be  in  them, — something  from  the 
Lord, — 8(Hnething  of  good  to  be  loved  and  imitated,  something  of  truth 
to  be  respected  and  adopted.  The  state  of  true  innocence  being  iden- 
tied  with  the  deepest  humility  (for  it  is  the  latter  which  gives  entrance 
to  the  former),  there  is  no  one  so  mean  in  condition,  but  that  exterior 
innocence  approaches  him  with  a  respectful  feeling; — ^the  Lord  may 
possibly  manifest  Himself  in  him,  and  wherever  the  Lord  manifests 
Himself,  even  in  the  least  degree,  the  man  who  loves  the  Lord  above 
dl  things  r^oices  to  meet  Him  with  affectionate  reverence,  and  since  it 
is  uncertain  where  this  manifestation  may  be  made,  he  holds  himself  in 
readkie£MB  to  meet  the  Lord,  by  approaching  his  brother-man  in  that 
loving  state  of  respectful  gentleness  which  is  calculated  to  bring  out 
what  is  of  the  Loid  in  the  mind  of  him  whom  he  addresses.  With  him 
who  is  in  intericH:  innocence  this  gentleness  is  a  development  from 
within,  bnt  that  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  *'  cultivate  the  arts 
of  pleafiing,  or  why  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse  should  not  become 
his  study,  so  that  the  language  and  the  tone  of  his  address  may  reveal 
a  disposition  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  every  one."  We  must  compel 
eurselves  to  practise  charity  before  the  principle  of  charity  can  be  estab- 
lished in  our  hearts;  we  must  compel  ourselves  to  look  up  to  the  Lord, 
before  interior  innocence  oan  be  our  own ;  and  (I  judge)  we  must  compel 
ourselves  to  look  up  to  others  in  the  way  described  by  **  Evita"  (as  just 
dud\  and  I  add  apparently  described  without  being  appn>ved; — but 
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probably  he  is  describing  a  dishonest  simulation,  rather  than  a  sincere 
effort  "always  to  observe  that  propriety  of  behaviour"  which  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  third  of  Swedenborg*s  four  "Rules  of  Life." 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  mean  to  affirm,  that  we  cannot  look  up  to 
each  other  too  deferentially,  provided  we  give  the^r«(  place  to  the  Lord, 
by  constantly  looking  up  to  Him,  and  I  judge,  that  so  far  as  this  rule 
is  complied  with  in  the  Church,  there  will  result  a  freedom  of  commu- 
nication, a  beneficial  "  free  trade  "  of  opinion,  sentiment,  and  precept, 
and  a  cordial  intercourse  from  which  all  rudeness,  harshness,  and 
bigotry,  with  all  the  injuries  and  woes  they  inflict,  will  be  utterly  ex- 
cluded. I  hesitate  not  to  give  an  opinion,  founded  on  more  than  forty 
years'  New  Church  experience,  that  the  neglect  of  cultivating  exterior 
innocence,  as  above  defined,  is  one  great,  if  not  the  greatest  cause,  why 
some  departments  of  our  public  afi^rs  have  been  conducted  in  such  a 
spirit  and  manner  as  to  preclude  useful  persons  of  gentle  dispositions 
from  engaging  in  them,  because  it  would  involve  too  great  a  sacrifice  of 
peace  to  minds  of  so  sensitive  a  character.  I  have  now  in  my  eye  an 
individual  every  way  an  example  of  the  lovehness  of  genuine  exterior  in- 
nocence, (because,  no  doubt,  in  his  case  an  outbirth  of  interior)  who  was 
asked  by  me  some  years  since  the  question,  "Why  do  you  decline  serving 
on  such  a  Committee?"  when  he  replied,  "I  really  cannot ;  the  con- 
tentions I  witness  there,  iiyure  my  state  more  than  I  can  bear."  And 
whence  originated  those  contentions  ?  (And  one  contentious  character 
in  a  body  can  give  to  the  whole  a  contentious  appearance.)  I  answer, 
from  unconcern  ahout  mere  human  opinion  I  True  honour  is  described 
by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  regard  to  character;  and  Addison  says  in  his  dmma 
of  Cato,  that  "  Honour  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  she  meets 
her,  and  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not."  In  true  honour — that 
is,  in  a  just  concern  for  our  estimation  in  society,  there  is  'nothing 
servile,  cringing,  time-serving,  or  tortuous.  True  honour  is  justly  de- 
scribed further  by  Addison,  as  "  the  noble  mind's  distinguishing  per- 
fection ;"  and  why?  Because  the  interior  principle  of  innocence  comes 
to  its  perfection  and  fulness  in  ultimates,  in  that  exterior  innocence 
which  is  identical  with  truly  honourable  and  gentlemanly  feelings  and 
behaviour. 

And  let  no  reader  be  surprised  that  we  here  use  terms,  too  often  found 
on  the  lips  of  rakes  and  polished  hypocrites,  or  that  we  ^ve  to  them 
such  high  Christian  significance.  However  these  terms  may  have  lost 
their  original  meaning,  it  will  be  sufficiently  clear  that  such  was,  and 
ought  to  be  still,  their  legitimate  and  recognized  acceptation.  What 
other  signification  can  be  given  to  the  following  Apostolic  expressions? 
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What  other  conduct  could  he  meant  to  he  inculcated  in  the  exhortations, 
*'  Honour  aij.  men."  *'  Be  courteous."  '*  In  lowliness  of  mind  let  each 
esteem  others  hotter  than  themselves."  **  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to 
another ;  in  honour  preferring  one  another :"  "  suhmitting  yourselves 
one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  God  "  ?  How  can  these  he  reconciled  with 
unconcern  for  the  opinion  of  others  ?  In  one  word,  exterior  innocence 
is  gentleness.  "  The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  gentleness."  **  I  beseech  you 
by  the  gentleness  of  Christ."  And  here  is  the  origin  of  the  term  "  gen- 
tleman," and  the  clear  delineation  of  its  meaning.  No  doubt  the  first 
propagators  of  the  Christian  sentiments  just  cited,  regarded  their  special 
inculcation  upon  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  and  na- 
tions to  whom  they  came,  the  best  way  to  prepsu'e  them  for  the  interior 
reception  of  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Hence  it  came  to  be 
well  understood,  that  to  be  gentle,  and  not  fierce  and  grasping,  was  the 
proper  mark  of  a  Christian — the  indispensable  distinction  between  a 
barbarous  and  civilized  condition ;  and  thus  it  came  to  be  universally 
understood,  that  a  Christian  must  be  a  gentle-man.  Although  this  term 
is  more  generally  understood  to  have  originated  in  human  pride,  it  is, 
and  ought  to  be  considered  by  tis,  as  a  Christian  institution,  and  conse- 
quently it  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  essential  mark  of  a  New  Church 
Christian,  whatever  his  external  condition,  that  he  must  be  a  gentle-man 
in  his  feelings  and  behaviour, — not  content  with  leaving  it  to  be  assumed 
that  he  has  that  interior  innocence  which  consists  in  looking  up  to  the 
Lord,  but  taking  care  also  to  prove  that  he  has  that  exterior  innocence 
which  consists  in  honouring  all  men,  in  looking  up  to  them,  and  in  each 
esteeming  the  other  better  than  himself,  so  long  as  facts  to  the  contrary 
shall  not  forbid  such  estimation. 

Granting,  even,  that  exterior  innocence  without  interior,  is  hypoeri- 

.  tical,  conventional,  and  of  earthly  origin,  it  still  is  the  mark  of  high 
civilization,  and  in  its  effects  upon  all  within  the  sphere  of  its  cultiva- 
tion, highly  beneficial.  In  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  the  noblest  and 
the  bravest  are  distinguished  by  the  gentleness  of  their  speech  and  be- 
haviour, as  well  as  for  inspiring  confidence  by  their  undoubted  honour, 
and  the  certain  conviction  that  they  will  behave  themselves  as  gentle- 
men in  every  particular.  Among  them  preeminently  stands  that  dis- 
tinguished man,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  one  of  the  gentlest  and  least  ex- 
aoting,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  talented  minds  and  exalted 
characters, — a  man  justly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  people's  friend, 

,  in  all  sincerity.  High  homage  it  is  to  the  exterior  principle  of  celestial 
umocence,  that  the  greatest  men  of  this  great  nation,  consider  it  t<^  be 
their  most  distmguishing  and  inalienable    characteristic,   to  exhilnt 
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habitually  the  likeness  of  it, — in  the  case  of  the  truly  Christian  por- 
tion, a  living  likeness,  and  with  the  rest,  such  a  likeness  as  charms  in 
a  beautiful  piece  of  statuary,  which  of  itself  is  far  too  valuable  to  be  con- 
temptuously cast  away. 

The  cultivation  of  exterior  innocence  will  never  fail  to  opeu  an  inlet 
to  gratitude, — the  indispensable  first  step  to  genuine  good ;  while  those 
who  indulge  in  the  most  frequent  infractions  of  it,  will  be  found  gener- 
ally amongst  those  social  monsters,  the  ungrateful!  To  have  a  re- 
spectful idea  of  others,  must  ever  lead  to  a  high  estimation  of  any  kind- 
ness we  receive  from  them ;  whereas  the  contrary  estimate  leads  those 
who  entertain  it,  to  receive  kindness  either  as  a  tribute  due  from  infe- 
riors to  superiors,  or  as  a  mere  act  of  duty  which  incurs  no  obligation. 
One  of  the  charms  of  polished  life,  is  the  strong  sense  expressed  (and 
felt  by  the  sincere)  of  gratitude  for  the  least  acts  of  kindness. 

Occasionally  some  unfortunately  constituted  persons  are  met  witl^, 
who  reject  the  practice  of  gentleness,  courtesy,  and  politeness,  as  hypo- 
crisy, giving  in  to  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  blunt  honesty  of  be- 
haviour,— a  real  nuisance  to  civilized  society.  But  thesd  are  of  the  "  I 
don*t  care ''  school,  of  the  same  school  as  the  unjust  judge,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  saying,  "  I  fear  not  God  nor  regard  man."  A  young  person 
taking  up  this  barbarous,  unprincipled  principle,  precludes,  until  he  re- 
pent of  it,  all  hope  of  improvement,  and  that  notwithstanding  any 
amount  he  practices  of  religious  conformity.  When  **  I  don't  care  " — 
**'  I  am  unconcerned  about  mere  human  opinion,  whether  good  or  bad»" 
stamps  its  repulsive  image  on  the  countenance,  and  expresses  itself  in 
the  tones,  gestures,  and  words  of  one  of  the  gentler  sex,  it  is  peculiarly 
o£bnsive,  and  cannot  but  produce  a  shudder  in  every  well  eonstituted, 
highly  cultivated  mind  that  happens  to  witness  it  What  a  blessing  it 
will  be  when  members  of  the  New  Church  may  universally  indulge  the. 
assurance,  that  all  their  brethren  are  deeply  sensible  that  the  **  highest 
style  of  man  is  a  Christian,"  and  the  highest  style  of  Christian  is  a 
gentle-man.  How  pleasantly  will  business  then  be  conducted  ^  then 
the  two  ears  will  be  allowed  to  do,  as  they  were  intended  to  do,  double 
duty,  as  compared  with  the  one  tongue ;  then  every  one  will  know 
beforehand,  that  justice  will  be  done  to  his  argument,  beoausa  his 
hearers  will  be  doubly  more  desirous  to  hearken  and  learn,  than  to 
talk  and  teach ;  then  each  will  look  up  to  the  other,  because  all  ,are 
inwardly  looking  up  to  the  Lord. 

I  trust  ''Evita"  will  not  think  that  my  high  estimation  of  a  prin- 
ciple and  practice  he  seems  to  undervalue,  has  led  me,  in  the  unavoid- 
able expression  of  my  own  estimate,  into  saying  anything  unpleasant  to 
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him.  I  dare  say  the  expression  used  by  him  to  which  I  have  taken 
Hberty  to  object,  had  a  limitation  and  qualification  in  his  own  mind 
which  he  happened  not  to  express.  But  as  the  sentiment  would  stand 
as  a  guide  to  some  whose  mental  peculiarity  might  cause  them  to  be 
misled  by  it,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  oppose  the  sentiment,  yet  with  all 
just  respect  to  its  author.  W.  M. 


WHAT  DOES  GEOLOGY  SAY? 


Scienti^  nulla  res  est  pnestantior. 


Geology  is  a  science,  entitled,  from  its  importance,  its  utility,  it's 
comprehensiyeness,  and  its  fascinating  attractions,  to  rank  among  those 
studies  which  are  deemed  essentially  necessary  to  the  education  of  the 
philosopher,  the  gentleman,  and  the  man  of  science. 

And  yet,  though  its  importance  is  admitted  and  its  utility  acknow- 
lec^ed,  how  often  do  we  meet  in  the  theological  world  with  men. of 
intellect,  of  sound  knowledge,  and  sometimes  of  profound  learning,  wlio 
avoid  the  discussion  and  study  of  geological  subjects  as  something  un- 
holy and  profime. 

And  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for,  imless  by  the  fact  that  ^ere 
exists  among  the  believers  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Churches  a  cer- 
tain undefined  dread  lest  the  astounding  revelations  of  geology  should  , 
be  found  to  be  at  variance  vdth  their  interpretations  of  the  Sacred  Word  ? 

That  their  fears  are  well-founded  we  purpose  t6  show ;  but  so  briefly 
as  merely  to  call  the  attention  of  members  of  the  New  Church  to  a 
subject  so  well  worthy  of  their  notice. 

Probably  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  any  other  sc 
study  of  geology  given  rise  to  scepticism  and  doubt  as 
the  Word,  among  the  adherents  of  the  Old  Churches,  ai 
less  been  reserved  for  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Churcl 
geologists  from  the  imputation  of  being  Biblical  infideh 
the  heavenly  arcana  contained  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  B 
and  thus  rendering  futile  the  oft  repeated  attempts  to  rei 
dent  truths  of  philosophy  vnth  the  supposed  incongruities 

One  of  the  first  lessons  taught  by  geology  is,  that  no 
nomena  are  capable  of  affording  us  any  proof  of  token 
created ;  this  is  most  true.     The  geologist  need  not  att 
investigations  ever  so  accurate  or  profound,  to  put  an  age  of  years  upon 
our  globe ;  but  even  though  he  be  naturally  at  fault  here,  let  us  listen 
^th  attention  to  what  he  tells  ud,  nay,  demonstrates  to  us,  regarding 
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the  eoTfvparative  age  of  our  planet,  its  former  states,  and  the  changes  it 
has  undergone  both  in  inhabitants  and  organization.  Every  one  knows 
the  popular  belief  on  the  subject  of  the  creation  of  our  world,  viz.: — 
'*  that  God  created  all  things  of  nothing,  bj  the  word  of  His  power,  in 
the  space  of  siic  days."*!^ 

It  is  undeniable  that  this  is  the  literal  belief  of  the  bulk  of  the  profes- 
sing  Christian  world  at  the  present  day,  and  as  such  it  is  the  belief  with 
which  we  have  to  do,  as  we  are  attempting  to  shew  from  the  fact»  of 
geology  that  it  is  absurd,  unscientific,  and  contrary  to  truth. 

And  now  let  us  see  to  what  this  belief  will  tend,  when  compared  with 
the  teachings  of  science.  If  we  consider  the  six  days  as  six  periods  of 
d4  hours  each,  and  add  to  it  the  period  man  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
inhabitant  of  the  earth,  viz. :  5,850  years,  we  shall  find  the  age  of  our 
globe,  and  consequently  of  the  solar  system,  to  be  in  round  numbers 
about  6,000  years. 

From  this  let  us  turn  to  a  statement  or  two  proved  by  the  gedl^ist, 
and  see  how  far  the  two  agree.  A  large  portion  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
has  been  ascertained  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  form  of  sediment 
from  water.  Now,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  requires  a  century  to  produce 
an  accuAiulation  of  sediment  a  few  inches  thick,  and  geologists  imagine 
they  have  ascertidned  that  the  fossiliferous  or  sedimentary  stjrata  of 
Europe  are  no  less  than  eight  or  ten  miles  thick.  If,  then,  it  takes  100 
years  to  produce  a  few  inches,  how  many  thousand  years  must  hav^e  been 
occupied  in  the  production  of  eight  or  ten  miles — and  how  will  6,000 
years  look,  compared  with  the  product  of  such  a  calculation  ? 

But  take  another  instance ;  Lyell  has  calculated  f  that  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  have  been  in  existence  for  no  shorter  a  period  than  thirty-Jive 
thousand  years,  and  it  is  beyond  calculation,  how  much  older  than  that 
the  strata  are  through  which  the  Niagara  flows.  How  then,  again,  does 
6,000  agree  with  35,000,  and  which  is  the  moat  probable,  which  the 
most  satisfactory?  From  these  two  data,  then,  it  follows,  that  if  we 
believe  geology  we  must  disbelieve  the  account  given  in  the  Word  as 
being  literally  true,  or,  believing  the  Mosaio  account  to  be  eoireot,  we 
must  discredit  the  direct  evidences  of  reason  and  judgement.  One  or 
other  of  these  positions  do  we  assume,  by  taking  the  relation  in  Genesis 
literally,  and  receiving  geology  as  a  true  science.  But  again,  taking 
the  account  literally,  we  find  that  the  space  of  two  days,  viz. :  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  were  occupied  in  the  creation  of  animated  beings^  for  on 

*  Vide  Shorter  OateohiBin  of  Church  of  Sootlftad. 
t  Lyell'to  Piinciples  of  Geology,  ohap.  14,  p.  204,  Ust  edition. 
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the  fifth  day  were  living  things  first  made,  and  on  the  sixth  day  the  work 
of  creation  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  production  of  man ;  thus  giving 
only  two  days  for  the  creation  of  the  whole  multitude  of  animals,  Inrds, 
and  other  fdrms  of  life,  with  which  our  earth  is  peopled,  and  only  allow- 
ing one  day  to  elapse  between  the  creation  of  man  and  of  those  inferior 
animals  which  preceded  him. 

But  here  again  geology  steps  in  ;  let  us  anew  listen  to  her  voice,  and 
lend  an  impartial  ear  to  her  reasoning.  She  tells  us  that,  entombed  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  remains  of  animals  of  huge  unheard  of  forms  are 
found,  and  that  the  creatures  to  which  these  belonged  have,  at  some  for 
distant  period,  flourished  upon  our  earths-were  not  created  soon  after 
to  be  destroyed,  but  for  ages  upon  ages  held  possession  as  inhabitants  of 
onr  ^obe ;  and  finally  she  shews  us,  not  only  that  no  remains  of  man 
are  found  associated  with  these  gigantic  relics,  but  also,  that  by  his 
physical  organization  it  were  impossible  that  he  should  have  been  coex- 
istent with  them.''^  What  then  does  this  prove?  Sim{dy  this:  that 
6lese  extinct  animals  existed  upon  our  globe  for  an  immense  period  of 
time  prior  to  man's  appearance  as  an  inhabitant,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  common  idea  of  only  twenty-four  hours  having  elapsed  between  man's 
creation  and  that  of  the  inferior  animals  which  preceded  him,  is  opposed 
to  the  established  facts  of  science  and  the  deductions  of  reason.  Yes! 
from  their  rocky  tombs  do  the  fragmentary  skeletons  of  the  Iguanodon 
and  Pt^odartyl,  the  Mjlodon  and  Icthyosaurus,  ay,  and  of  all  the 
other  strange  and  wondrous  forms  of  antehominal  life,  give  forth  their 
silent  but  weighty  testimony  in  favour  and  corroboration  of  the  New 
Church  doctrines. 

Bat  let  it  not  be  thocight  that  gedogy  is  suffered  by  the  champions  of 
tlie  Old  Churches  to  pass  nnquestioned  and  unexplained.  No ;  explana- 
tions on  ex|danations  have  been  made,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  gedogy 
and  the  literaiHty  of  the  Mosaic  record ;  but  is  it  not  a  striking  symptom 
of  weakness  and  instabiHly,  that  so  many  different  interpretations  are 
put  forwazd,  and  so  many  different  opinions  expressed  on  the  subjeot, 
by  Ihove  who  have  risen  up  to  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  reconcilia- 
tion? For  instance,  some  affirm  tlmt  God  created  the  world  aa  we  find 
k;  and  that  fossil  organic  remains  are  merely  lusus  natures ;  but  bow 
can  sudi,  if  they  be  Ohristiims,  suppose  the  Lord  to  be  a  God  of  truth, 
and  at  die  same  time  capable  of  forming  the  earth  in  a  peculiar  way 
merely  to  deceive  mankind?  Others,  as  De  Luc  and  S^liman,  advo- 
cate the  opinion,  that  the  days  spoken  of  in  Genesis  are  not  days  in  our 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  are  periods  of  unknown  duration.    Dr. 

^MiEer. 
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Buddand^  again,  supposes  the  world  to  ba?e  been  created  and  to  have 
gone  on  in  proper  order  for  ages,  bat  at  last  ehaos  was  produced  and  all 
made  void  and  emptj  again ;  but  God  recommenced  the  creation,  and 
proceeded  with  the  six  dajs'  woris  as  we  find  recorded  in  Genesis. 

How  Imaentable  to  know  that  such  theories  are  mere  snppositions, 
unworthy  the  credence  of  any  thinking  man,  and  that  if  they  prove  any* 
thing  at  all,  diey  merely  shew  more  clearly  to  the  receivers  of  the  New 
Church  doctrines,  the  spiritual  mist  and  opposition  to  the  truth  over- 
shadowing the  leaders  of  the  Old  Churches,  and,  of  course,  descending 
with  ioereased  darkness  upon  the  humblest  of  their  adherents. 

L^  N«w  Churchmen,  then,  pay  some  attention  to  a  science  yiihkk 
affords  soch  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  their  doctrines ;  for  we  be 
lieve,  that  while  geology  makes  (we  speak  from  experienee)  more  Biblical 
infidels  than  any  other  two  sciences  put  together,  we  also  beHeva,  that 
were  geologists  made  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New. Church, 
no  science  would  have  enrolled  in  her  band  of  students  a  greater  number 
of  believers  in  the  truth  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

N.  OSKAME. 

Sout^port,  Jany.4th,  1851. 


MATERIALS  FOR  MORAL  CULTURE. 


To  THE   EmTOR. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  endeavoured  impartially  to  consider  whether 
the  wish  expressed  that  the  "Materials  for  Moral  Culture"  should  be 
resumed,  ia  entertained  by  a  suflBcient  majority  of  your  readers  to  justify 
my  passing  by  the  expressed  disinclination  to  their  insertion  from  other 
quarters,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  my  dtity  to 
resume  them,  and  I  intend,  therefore,  to  do  so  immediately.  I  beg  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  friends  who  have  publicly  and  privatdy 
endeavoured  to  ^t  my  mind  at  liberty  on  the  subject  by  the  fhoik 
expression  of  their  sentiments. 

I  beg  to  add  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  considerations  which 
originated  these  articles.  Solomon  says,  "Wisdom  is  the  principal 
thing."  What,  then,  is  Wisdom?  It  is  not  natural  science,  nor 
learning  in  history,  or  languages,  or  ancient  usages,  or  facts  of  any 
kind ;  nor  is  it  skill  in  theological  knowledge,  nor  powers  of  argum^t 
and  eloquence  in  its  illustration.  Wisdom  is  altogether  the  praetieal 
quality  or  attribute  of  the  understanding.  In  other  words  Wisdom  is, 
and  means.  Moral  Wisdom,  l^e  first-bom  of  the  heavenly  marriage  of 
Goodness  and  Truth. 
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This,  then,  as  Solomon  says  truly,  is ''  the  principal  thing."  How  is 
it  to  be  obtained  ?  It  is  obtained  by  culture,  that  is,  by  taking  adraciT 
tage  of  the  suggestions  of  others,  to  cultivate  the  understanding,  with  a 
view  to  the  after-cultivation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul.  This  is  bean- 
tifully  expressed  in  the  supplication  in  Psalm  xc.  1 2,  *'  so  teach  us  to 
number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom  '*  (or  rather, 
"  that  we  may  cause  our  hearts  to  become  wise").  This  is  moral  culti- 
vation,  and  advancement  therein  ought  to  keep  pace,  and  our  well-being 
requires  that  it  should  keep  pace,  with  the  increasing  number  of  our 
days,  for  wisdom  may  justly  be  expected  to  constitute  the  peouUar  dis- 
tinction of  age  and  experience.  Not  seeing,  then,  in  our  Ma^^ne  any 
diatinot  and  regular  su^y  (^  articles  suitable  for  *' moral  culture,"  I 
ventured  to  occupy  the  vacant  place.  I  did  so  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
importance  <rf  the  po8iti(m  I  assumed,  on  the  one  hand,  and  my  own^uall 
capability  for  doing  justice  to  it,  (m  the  other.  I  held  myself  in  readinesa 
to  make  wigr  lor  a  more  worthy  occupant,  and  with  great  satis&ction  to 
myself  would  I  give  place  to  the  first  person  who  should  present  himself 
to  relieve  me  of  the  task  I  have  undertaken.  Swedenborg  speaks  of  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven  as  being  *'  moralities  in  form."  (0.  L.  44.)  How 
did  they  become  such,  except  by  moral  culture,  that  is,  by  the  continual 
consideration  of  what  is  right  in  feeling  and  practice,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  it  in  actual  life  ?  This  consideration  alone  I  deem  a  sufficient 
jastificatiou  for  the  insertion  of  articles  suitable  for  moral  culture,  fur- 
nished from  the  best  available  sources.  I  am  aware  that  soijiae  minds 
would  greatly  prefer  New  Church  intelligence,  or  news,  to  such  dry 
didactic  papers;  but  if  a  right  spirit  animate  us,  each  will  be  willing  that 
his  neighbour's  legitimate  taste  and  preference  should  be  gratified,  as 
well  as  his  own.  A  Magazine  should,  as  far  as  possible,  r<§semble  a 
general  store  or  warehouse,  from  which  every  one  should  be  able  to  supply 
his  own  wants ;  but  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  for  a  customer  to  de- 
mand that  the  storekeeper  should  keep  a  stock  of  those  articles  only 
which  happen  to  suit  his  own  particular  taste  or  convenience.  We  ought 
to  feel  as  grateful  to  the  source  which  yields  gratification  to  our  neigh- 
bour, as  to  that  which  does  so  to  ourselves.  To  raise  a  cry  against  a 
contributor,  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  rather  than  a  friend,  because  his 
contributions  please  others,  while  they  are  not  esteemed  and  are  passed 
over  by  ourselves,  is  neither  reasonable  nor  generous.  I  ask,  then,  for 
toleration,  where  I  find  not  acceptance ;  and  I  fancy  no  New  Churchman 
can  refuse  toleration,  to  say  the  leasts  to  articles  having  for  their  object 
to  advance  the  members  of  the  Church  in  moral  wisdom,  and  thus  to 
promote  the  possession  in  the  Church  of  *'  the  principal  thing  "  to  be 
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desired.  For  what  can  be  deserving  of  higher  esttmatiott  than  "  wisdom," 
which,  according  to  our  understanding  of  it,  is  as  fiar  more  valuable  than 
any  kind  of  knowledge,  as  Charitj  and  Faith  united  in  one,  is  a  more 
valoabld  mental  possession  than  '*  Faith  alone/' 

W.  M. 


REVIEW. 

The  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  asserted,  with  a  Dbfemgs  of  ire 
DiYiNiTY  OF  HIS  HuMANiTr;  being  two  Lectures  Mnewermg  Ihe 
Inquiries^  Ut,  Whether  Moses  and  the  Prophets  taught  the  Doctrine 
of  IHnne  Unity  or  the  Trinity;  2nd,  Whether  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  AposHes  taught  the  Doctrine  of  the  Dunns  Unity  or  ike 
Trinity,  Sc.  By  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Rbndbll.  London:  Hodson, 
and  Newbery.    Manchester:  L.  Kenworthy.    pp.  118. 

The  primary  and  leading  doctrines  of  the  New  Church, — The  Divinity 
of  the  Lord's  Humanity,  and  the  Divine  Trinity  as  concentrated  in 
Him,  will  especially  engage  the  attention  of  all  truth-seeking  minds. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord's  Humanity  is  the  precious 
comer-stone  of  the  church, — the  immoveable  rock  upon  which  it  must 
be  built.  It  is  also  the  door  of  entrance  into  heaven,  and  the  '*  pearl 
of  great  price"  for  the  possession  of  which  "  we  must  sell  all  that  we 
have"  in  order  that  we  may  procure  it  Although  much  has  been 
written  upon  this  subject  in  the  New  Cliurch,  yet  every  effort  which 
tends  to  bring  this  essential  doctrine  before  the  public,  especially  if  the 
attempt  is  conducted  with  light  and  with  power,  is  exceedingly  welcome 
to  all  who  desire  to  see  Truth  prosperous  in  the  earth.  Although  the 
two  lectures  before  us  have  been  a  considerable  time  before  the  public, 
we  have  only  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  them,  and  this 
must  be  our  apology  to  the  public  and  the  author  for  not  having  noticed 
them  before. 

These  questions,  the  answer  to  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  lecture 
before  us,  were  originated  by  a  Unitarian  mimstet;  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  ;  his  object  being  to  prove  that  no  such  a  \hing  as  a  Trinity  of 
Persons  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures  either  of  the  New  or  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  only  the  Divine  Unity. 

**  This  inquiry  (says  the  able  author  of  these  lectures)  has  recently  been  answered 
in  two  places  of  worship  in  this  town ;  the  one  an  Unitarian,  the  minister  of  which 
ori^naied  it;  and  the  other  a  Trinitarian,  the  minister  of  which  appeared  to  be  de- 
sirous of  fortifying  *  the  orthodox '  against  the  blow  which  the  Unitarian  reply  wis 
intended  to  inflict. 
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"As  profeteiDg  membera  of  a  New  Church,  which  we  beUere  to  be,  at  this  day, 
progressirely  establishing  among  mankind,  and  which  we  regard  as  the  Ailfilment  of 
the  prediction  in  the  Apocalypse  concerning  *  The  holy  city,  New  Jerusalem,  com- 
ing down  from  God  out  of  heaven  * — as  professing  members  of  a  Ohuroh  which  is 
based  upou  the  doctrine,  '  That  God  ia  one,  in  whom  is  a  divine  trinity,  and  that  he 
is  the  Ldrd  Qod  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,'  we  are  plain  to  state  that  we  consider 
the  principles  on  which  those  answers  have  been  given,  to  be  unscriptural,  and  thence 
unsound.  This,  of  itself,  we  think  to  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  our  attempthig  to 
review  them;  but  it  was  the  circumstance  of  certain  doctrines  of  the  New  Church 
having  been  introduced  into  the  lectures  of  the  reverend  gentleman  advocating  the 
IMnitarian  sentiments,  and  animadverted  on  by  him  as  bdng  untrue,  which  urged 
ts  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  taking  some  pidt»lio  notice  of  those  oonftiovetsial  dis- 


This  was  the  occasion  of  these  two  excellent  lectures,  whi<^  were 
delivered  to  crowded  audiences,  owing  to  the  excitement  which  at  that 
time  so  genemllj  prevailed.  So  effective  was  the  argument,  as  con- 
ducted bj  the  lecturer,  that  a  request  was  speedily  made,  both  hy 
strangers  and  friends,  that  the  lectures  might  he  published.  At  a  puhlic 
meeting  held  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  lectures,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved, — 

1.  "  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Rev.  £.  D.  Rendell,  for  the 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  controversy  which  he  has  Just 
completed;  and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Clrareh  in  contra-distinction  to  those  of  the  old.** 

2.  **  Th»i  Mr.  Rendell  be  requested  to  publish  the  above  lectures,  and  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  tsken  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  to  encourage  him 
to  do  so." — (See  Prtface.) 

Mr.  Bendell  has  discussed  the  subject  at  considerable  length,  and 
has  brought  out  many  new  and  striking  points  which  illustrate  and  con- 
firm these  essential  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  The  argum^its  of 
tbe  Unitarian  are  shewn  to  be  unscriptural  and  groundless,  and  the 
Statements  of  the  Trinitarian,  or  rather  the  Tripersonalist,'*'  are  proved 
to  be  Dallaoious,  founded  on  appearances  and  not  on  the  genuine  Truths 
of  Scripture.  "  Judge  not,"  says  the  Lord,  "  according  to  appearance, 
but  judge  a  righteous  or  a  true  judgment."  (John  vii.  24.)  Genuine 
Truth,  for  the  most  part,  lies  beneath  the  surDeuse,  and  as  this  is  the 
case,  not  only  with  the  works  of  God  in  nature^  but  also  with  the  Word 
of  God,  it  plainly  follows  that  theological  doctrines,  when  based  only 
upon  the  surface,  or  upon  apparent  and  not  upon  genuine  truths,  as  is 

*  We  would  recommend  to  our  New  Church  writers,  the  propriety  of  employing 
the  terms,  TripersoTuUitm  and  Trtpertonalistf  when  alluding  to  those  who  acknow- 
ledge three  PersojUf  according  to  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  not  the  terms,  Trinu 
tamatm  and  Trinitarian ;  inasmuch  as  these  terms  are  applicable  to  those  who, 
according  to  the  New  Chnrch,  acknowledge  a  Trinity  of  EsseiUialt. 
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the  case  with  Tripersonalism  uid  all  the  dogmas  which  spring  from  that 
source,  cannot  he  genuine  and  truthful.  Thus,  when  a  theological 
system  is  founded,  we  must  *'  dig  deep»  and  lay  our  foundation  on  a 
rock,"  (Luke  vi.  48.)  and  not  build  upon  the  sand,  or  upon  the  mere 
sur&ce,  if  we  wish  our  system  to  stand  &in  when  "  the  floods  and  the 
streams"  of  scepticism  and  controversy  shall  beat  against  it.  Tri- 
personalism and  its  progeny  of  errors  cannot  possibly  stand  "  in  the 
presence  of  the  Son  of  Man,"  or  in  the  light  of  genuine  Truth.  These 
important  facts  are  plainly  shewn  by  the  lecturer,  as  we  could  prove  by 
adducing  various  extracts,  did  our  space  permit ;  but  our  readers  would 
do  well  to  peruse  themselves  the  lectures,  by  which  their  minds  will  be 
strengthened  in  their  belief,  advocacy,  and  defence  of  the  Truth, 
against  the  errors  and  fallacies  which,  alas !  so  gen^ndly  prevail. 


9ottxs. 


TO  MY  WIFE,  ON  ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 


A  delicate  plant  by  an  angel  was  brought, 

And  placed  in  a  chosen  soil, 
And  angels  came  to  watch  o'er  its  growth, 

Unknown  to  mortal  toil. 

It  sprang — ^it  blossomed — ^a  noble  tree, 

Diffusing  ambrosial  charms ; 
And  fruits  of  gold  and  of  silver  hue 

Adorned  its  youthful  arms. 

A  Paradise  fair,  of  halcyon  bowers, 

Its  bosom  extended  around. 
And  groves  ever-vernal,  for  holy  song, 

The  aerial  summits  crowned. 

O !  blessed  was  man  the  rosy  morn 
That  aroused  from  his  cherub  rest ; 

Peace  overflowed  his  bounteous  cup» 
And  all  his  soul  possessed. 

His  earthly  life  was  a  cloudless  day, 
That  brighter  and  brighter  shone. 

Till  he  gently  sank  into  Nature's  lap, 
And  awoke  in  a  higher  zone. 
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But  a  gaudier  ^nty  from  a  stealtiij  hand, 

In  the  midst  of  his  Eden  arose. 
And,  passion  beguiled,  he  it»  poison  took, 

And  diunk  a  thousand  woes. 

Oh !  then  did  dark  clouds  o'er  his  pathway  lower, 

And  his  heaven-bright  Paradise  hide, 
4nd  he  wandered  afiGu:  among  thistles  and  thorns, 

The  growths  of  his  follj  and  pride. 

Now,  hovering  sad,  the  celestial  dove 

Finds  no  rest  on  the  boisterous  earth  ; 
But  still  is  she  seeking  the  Olive  of  Peace, 

To  bear  to  the  land  of  her  birth. 

But  a  glorious  Eden  shall  blossom  again ! 

Afresh  shall  the  Amaranth  spring ! 
And  the  mystical  leaves  new  virtue  and  health 

To  the  soul-stricken  nations  shall  bring. 

This  picture  of  old,  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth 

To  wandering  Seers  revealed, 
In  visions  angelic  and  utterance  dark. 

Is  now  by  that  Spirit  unsealed. 

The  garden  is  WUdom,  and  holiest  Love 

Is  the  tree  full  of  beauty  and  life  : 
But  another  is  there — oh !  who  knows  not  its  pride  ? 

With  darkness  and  bitterness  rife. 

WUJUn  let  us  look  for  this  Eden  of  Bliss— 

In  the  spirit  alone  can  it  bloom — 
Unseen,  will  bright  heralds  our  labours  attend — 

Twill  flourish  beyond  the  tomb  ! 

RA. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

Lkiieb  from  ▲  Baptist  MmiSTBa  mentioned  that  the  aame  oorrespondent 

IN  India,  a»d  Reply.  had  sent  as  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a 

Baiptiet  Minister  in  India,  addressed  to 

It  win  be  remembered  that  in  the  Novem>  one  of  the  new  receivers  of  the  doctrines, 

ber  number  of  the  Repository^  nnder  the  whioh  letter  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see 

held  of  "  Intelligence  from  India,**  there  inserted  in  the  Rspoiiloryt  accompanied 

woe  published  extracts  from  a  letter  giv-  by  a  reply.    We  accordingly  here  insert  a 

ing  some  aooonnt  of  the  progress  of  the  rqply  (without  printing  the  letter  itself), 

Chorch  in  that  country ;  and  it  was  also  to  the  allegations  there  made. 

N.  S.  NO.  134. — VOL.  XII.  P 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  spirit  of  the  letter  ia  not  very 
gentle  or  Christian ;  and  it  is  marked  by 
misstatements  in  point  of  fact,  and  incon- 
sistencies of  allegation,  snoh  as  are  wont 
to  disfignie  eontroversial  artioles,  when 
written  in  ignorance  and  with  feelings  of 
hostility.  We  shall  notice  one  or  two  of 
the  charges. 

The  writer  speaks  of  Swedenbo^  in  a 
manner  which  shows  that  he  has  bnt  very 
little  knowledge  oonceming  his  character 
or  writings.  "He  was/^  he  says,  "an 
egregious  heretic  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who,  though  clever  in  some  things, 
was  really  mad  for  a  long  time."  Swe- 
denborg,  though  bom  at  the  close  of  the 
17th  century,  lived  and  wrote  chiefly  in 
the  18th,  having  died  in  the  year  1772. 
The  statement  that  he  was  "  really  mad 
for  a  long  time,*^  is  so  entirely  untrue,  and 
so  often  proved  to  be  false,  that  we  con- 
sider any  further  refutation  utterly  un- 
necessary.* 

But  we  will  adduce  two  most  honourable 
witnesses  as  to  Swedenborg^s  integrity  and 
his  uniform  mental  sanity.  Count  Hop- 
ken,  prime  minister  of  Sweden,  says  of 
him — **  I  have  not  only  known  him  (Swe- 
denborg)  these  two  and  forty  years^  but 
have  also,  for  some  time,  daily  frequented 
his  company:^*  and  then,  in  the  course 
of  a  high  strain  of  eulogy  which  he 
pronounces  upon  him,  has  these  words — 
"  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  kuown 
any  man  of  more  uniformly  virtuous  cha- 
racter;^' and  adds,  "He  possessed  a 
sound  judgment  upon  all  occasions.** 
Again,  Professor  Qorres,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergyman,  and  professor  in  one  of  the 
German  universities  (one,  not  likely,  we 
should  suppose,  to  be  influenced  by  any 
undue  partiality),  in  reviewing  Sweden- 
borg's  life  and  writings,  thus  spea^is  of 
him, — **  Swedenborg  was  not  a  man  to  be 
carried  away  by  an  unbridled  imagination, 
still  less  did  he  ever  manifest,  during  his 
whole  life,  ihs  sligUut  symptom  of  rnental 
aberration.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he,  ia  this  gross  manner,  with 
wakeful  eyes,  deceived  himself,  and  that 
at  one  moment  he  himself  thought  what 
in  another  he  regarded  as  chimerical ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  in  life  and  dish 
position  so  blameless,  that  no  man  ever 
dared  intimate  any  suspicion  of  eoncerted 
deception." 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  assertion  so 
recklessly  made,  that  Swedenborg  was 
"  really  mad  for  a  long  time.'* 

In  the  next  place,  in  describing  what 

*See  "Documents  ooncerning  Swedenborg.** 


he  terms  ^e  "  aouMertroyiag  errors  of 
this  sect,**  the  writer's  first  charge  is, 
that  we  "deny  the  proper  Divinity  of 
Ohrist,  while  we  appear  to  acknowledge 
it.**  The  charge  that  we  deny  the  Divi^ 
nity  of  Christ  is  refuted  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  the  writer  himseU^  in  the  words 
that  presently  follow,  where  he  affirms 
"  that  we  acknowledge  Him  to  be  Jehovah, 
and  that  the  whole  Deity  tabemaded  in 
Him,*' — and  still  farther,  that  we  "even 
Deify  His  Humanity.*'  Now  in  what'  pos- 
sible way  can  it  be  considered  as  "  deny- 
ing Christ's  proper  Divinity,**  to  hold  that 
He  is  altogether  GK>d,  even  Jehovah  Him- 
sdf,  and  that,  in  agreement  with  the 
deoUuration  of  the  apostle  Paul—"  In  Him 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily.**    (Coloss.  ii.  9.) 

What  excuse  can  the  writer  make  fbr 
snoh  hiconsietency  as  this?  and  for  the 
grave  charge  founded  upon  it,  that  we 
deny  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  when 
it  is  acknowledged  that  we  regard  Him  as 
God  and  the  only  God  ?  and  for  saying, 
that  there  is  in  our  creed  an  admixture  - 
of  Socmianismy  when  Socinianism  denies 
the  Divinity  altogether  ?    Is  this  just  ? 

The  other  allegation,  viz :  that  we  deny 
the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement,  and 
what  the  writer  terms  "  the  blessed  doc- 
trine of  S'UJbstUution,'*^  we  do  not  heisitate 
to  admit.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  a 
doctrine  at  once  so  unscriptural  and  so 
irrational  as  this,  should  have  so  long 
kept  its  hold  on  the  hnman  mind?  It 
only  shows  the  grossness  of  view  on  spi- 
ritual subjects  that  yet  prevails  in  the 
Christian  world.  What  kind  of  justice  is 
that,  we  may  ask,  which  is  content  to 
punish  the  innocent  instead  of  the  galKy, 
even  though  the  innocent  victim  volun- 
tarily offer  himself?  What  judge,  what 
king,  what  father,  would  be  considered  as 
justified  in  so  doing?  If  there  is  to  be 
punishment  at  all,  those  who  are  guilty 
must  be  punished ;  if  they  are  not,  then 
punishment  must  be  remitted  altogether. 
No  true  justice.  Divine  or  hnman,  would 
be  satisfied  by,  or  would  accept,  the  pun- 
ishment of  an  innocent  person  instead  of 
a  guilty  one.  The  idea,  therefore,  that 
Christ's  sufferings  upon  the  cross  were 
accepted  by  way  of  st^stitution  for  the 
punishment  of  man's  sins,  is  most  gross 
and  false,  and  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  right  and  justice  which  the  Divme 
Being  has  implanted  in  the  human  mind. 
Christ's  death  upon  the  cross  had  altoge- 
ther another  meaning  and  another  object. 
It  was  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  suffer- 
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logs  and  tempUtSona,  by  means  of  which 
the  Lord,  in  the  Humanity,  overeame  the 
powers  of  hell,  and  so  redeemed  mankind 
from  their  grasp, — and  by  which,  at  the 
same  time.  He  glorified  His  Humanity 
and  made  it  Diyine. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  at&M- 
fMiU,  it  is  a  Jewish,  not  a  Christian  idea. 
The  term  does  not  oocas  once  in  all  the 
four  Gk>spel8,  and  but  oooe  in  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament ;  but  in  the  Old 
Testament  it  occurs  frequently.  Under 
the  Jewish  diiQ>en8ation,  animals  were 
offered  up  for  bomt-offerings  and  for  sin- 
ofieiings;  and  ains  were  confessed  over 
the  h^  of  a  goat,  which  was  sent  away 
into  the  wilderness,  &o.,  and  thus  atone- 
ment was  made, — because  everything  in 
that  dispensation  was  representative  not 
teal,  outward  not  inwttfd,  natural  not 
spiritual.*  But  in  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, which  is  spiritual  and  internal, 
ererything  depends  on  the  state  of  man*s 
own  hmrt — ^and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
making  an  atoHemerU  for  him  by  the  acts 
or  the  suflferings  of  another.  Every  man 
is  himself,  at  death,  eitiier  good  or  evil, 
and  he  will  be  judged  and  have  his  lot 
accordingly.  Neither  is  any  atonement 
for  his  past  sins  nece*sa/ry;  all  that  is 
needed,  as  is  declared  by  the  Divine 
Word,  is  that  he  should  repeat  and  turn 
from  his  evil  way.  Read  the  18th  chap- 
ter of  Eaekiel :  "  If  the  wicked  will  turn 
&om  his  sins  that  he  hath  committed,  and 
keep  all  my  statutes,  and  do  that  which 
is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  sorely  live,  he 
shall  not  die.  All  his  transgressions  that 
he  hath  committed,  they  ihaU  not  he  tnet^ 
Honed  uiUq  him .-  in  his  righteousness  that 
he  hath  done,  he  shall  live."  Here  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared,  that  all  that  is  necessary 
is  for  man  to  turn  and  repent,  and  he  will 
he  accepted  of  the  Lord.  So  the  Lord 
said—*'  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep 
the  commandments  ;'*  and  again,  it  is  de- 
clared that  "  every  man  shall  be  judged 
according  to  his  worib,"  and  according  to 
**the  deeds  done  in  the  body." 

The  writer  asks — "  If  this  be  not  your 
ground  of  hope,  wliat  then  is  it  ?  We 
answer—**  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
naan."  And  as  the  God  of  the  Christian 
is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — then,  to  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ  as  Gtod,  to  worship  Him 
in  His  glorified  Humanity,  to  look  to  Him 
for  light  and  strength  and  the  influences 
of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand and  keqp  His  commandmenta— and 
*  See  Tract  on  "  The  Atonement." 


to  do  those  commandments  by  oontinnally 
retistmff  all  evils  at  sins,  and  performing 
every  duty  and  good  woric  of  love  to  God 
and  man  wluoh  His  Providence  sets  b^ore 
us  daily  and  hourly--«ich  a  course  forms 
heaven  in  the  soul ;  little  by  little  the  evil 
of  the  heart  is  put  away,  and  good  is  re- 
ceived firom  the  Lord  in  its  place,  and 
thus  gradually  man  is  regenerated  and 
fitted  for  heaven.  Then,  when  the  mate- 
rial body  drops  off  at  death,  the  spirit, 
withdrawn  firom  it  by  the  Lord,  is  elevated 
into  heaven — into  the  blessed  society  of 
the  **  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect," 
where,  in  the  Lord's  presence,  it  re^ices 
for  ever.  P. 


The  Contents  op  the  Minor  Works  of 
Emandel  Swedenboro  published  as 
Advertising  Sheets. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  last 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Tract  Institution  resolved  to  pub- 
lish the  contents  of  the  Minor  Worics  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  separately,  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  them  far  and  wide, 
as  a  means  of  advertising  these  publica- 
tions and  directing  the  attention  of  the 
public  mind  to  the  heavenly  doctrines  of 
the  New  Jerusalem. 

The  means  of  carrying  out  this  desirable 
object  are  now  within  the  reach  of  every 
recipient  of  the  New  Church  verities,  and 
the  committee  hope  that  not  only  the  so- 
cieties of  the  Church,  but  its  individual 
members,  will  avail  themselves  of  these 
unobtrusive  missionaries  of  truth. 

In  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the 
theological  world,  when  many  minds  have 
begun  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  creeds  in 
which  they  had  placed  implicit  confidence 
&om  their  earliest  years,  and  find  them- 
selves, like  a  ship  upon  the  stormy  ocean, 
without  any  sure  guide  to  the  haven  of 
peace  and  usefulness,  ought  not  we  who 
profess  to  have  received  the  true  doctrines 
of  the  Holy  Word  to  use  every  means 
within  our  power,  to  lead  them  to  a  know- 
ledge of  these  divine  treasures.  **  Freely 
ye  have  received,  fireely  give."  To  really 
love  our  neighbour  is  to  teacli  him  by  pre- 
cept, and  lead  him  by  example  to  be  use- 
ful, and  thereby  happy. 

An  opportunity  such  as  we  shall  have, 
during  the  Exhibition  in  London,  for 
spreading  abroad  so  extensively  the 
knowledge  of  our  doctrines,  has  perhaps 
never  before  presented  itself.  Let  us, 
therefore,  embrace  it  with  an  energy 
adecfhate  to  its  requirements.    Let  thou- 
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sands  of  these  synoptical  tables  be  oiroa- 
lated  among  the  numberless  visitors  that 
will  crowd  to  the  metropolis.  The  cost 
will  be  so  trivial  that  this  may  be  done  at 
a  comparatively  light  expense.  Let  some 
a£  them,  at  least,  be  translated  into  the 
French,  Italian,  and  German  languages. 
We  would  earnestly  recommend  this 
important  use  to  the  consideration  of 
our  London  friends.  Amongst  our  own 
private  circle  of  correspondents  and  ac- 
quaintance we  shall  also  find  these 
"  tables"  of  great  utility.  When  writing 
to  (me  who  ^ows  little  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Church,  how  easily  may  we 
enclose  them  in  our  letter  without  in- 
creasing the  expense  of  postage,  and  who 
can  calculate  the  amount  of  good  that 
is  likely  to  result  from  this  and  similar 
channels  through  which  they  may  be 
sent  ? 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  prices  at 
which  the  Tables  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  secretary,  Peter-street,  Man- 
chester : — 

5,000  copies  for  £1     0    0 

2,500     do.     do.     0  11     0 

1,260    do.     do.     0    6    0 

1,000    do.     do.     0    5    0 

500    do.     do.     0    3    0 

200    do.     do.     0    2     0 

assorted;  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  eariy 

application  will  be  made. 

The  conmiittee  h^ve  also  much  plea- 
sure in  stating  that  they  have  in  the  press 
an  edition  of  the  "  Heavenly  Doctrine  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,**  uniform  with  the 
other  Minor  Works  issued  by  the  society, 
which  they  hope  shortly  to  publish. 

J.  B.  Kbnnerley,  Hon.  Sec. 


Stratford  St.  Mart,  Suffolk. 

This  village  consists  of  about  800  inhabi- 
tants, principally  of  the  agricultural  class. 
Till  within  the  last  three  months  there 
was  no  dissenting  congr^ation  in  the  vil- 
lage. In  October,  1850,  Mr.  H.  S.  Clubb 
commenced  holding  services  every  Sunday, 
morning  and  evening.  For  the  first  two 
months  the  lectures  were  of  a  decidedly 
practical  nature,  inculcating  morality  on  a 
religious  basis,  as  the  plane  for  spiritual  at- 
tainments. These  lectures  were  attended 
by  from  about  fifty  to  eighty  persons,  and 
very  considerable  interest  was  excited. 
The  simple  state  of  natural  goodness  in 
which  many  of  the  agricultural  classes  in 
these  country  districts  are  found,  was  dis- 
covered to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  the  practical  truths  of  the 


Word,  The  principles  of  meny  aad  efafr* 
rity  which  these  lectures  Inculcated,  esc- 
pressed  as  they  were  in  the  sin^^est  lan^ 
guage,  and  ilkisttated  by  the  most  fatwiH<ir 
objects  of  external  observation,  won  upoa 
the  minds  of  the  hearers  in  a  remaikaUe 
degree ;  so  that  by  the  23rd  of  December, 
the  subject  of  ^e  Resurrdetion  was  brought 
forward,  taking  as  a  text  the  words  of  our 
Lord  in  re^  to  Mkriha-!-^"  I  am  the  re- 
surrection and  the  life ;  he  that  befieveth 
in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  riiall  he 
tire;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  In 
me  shall  never  die.  Believest  thou  this  ?** 
(John  xL  25,  26.)  This  lecture  tended  to 
^ow  that  the  true  resurrection  was  the 
birth  of  Je8usOiriat,or  the  Christian  ^bit 
in  the  human  sotd,  and  as  Jesus  <%rist¥^  , 
according  to  His  own  words,  "  the  way, 
the  trwth,  and  the  l^e,*^  it  would  be  just 
in  pr(4>ortion  as  we  praeticaHy  believed  in, 
and  permitted  Christ  to  be  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  by  submitting  all  our  affSections 
and  thoughts  to  His  guidance,  that  we 
became  partj&ers  of  that  giorious  re8n^■ 
rection  of  whidi  He  speaks,  and  which 
He  dedares  Hims^  to  be. 

The  good  reception  given  to  this  firsA 
doctrinal  ^scourse  was  truly  cnconn^iBag. 
The  ntost  thoughtfhl  present  ^ook  ban& 
with  the  lecturer  at  the  conclusion,  and 
said  they  had  never  seen  ^e  subject  so 
dearly  before ;  and  (although  accustomed 
to  attend  a  d^senting  place  of  worship  in 
a  neighbouring  village),  bdieved  the  views 
advanced  to  be  thoroughly  Scriptural. 

The  subject  oi  the  Resurrection  was  an- 
nounced to  be  resumed  cm  the  foUo^Kdng 
Sunday  evenhig,  and,  as  Mr.  H.  S.  Clubb 
was  unexpectedly  invited  to  Brigfattingsea 
to  address  the  Church  there,  his  brother, 
Mr.  R.  T.  Clubb,  read  a  lecture  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Clowes  on  the  same  suligect,  ^diich  was 
well  received.  On  the  fbllowiiig  Sniiday, 
January  5th,  1851,  Mr.  H.  S.  Clubb  agi^ 
lectured  on  the  subject  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, from  these  words  :-^**  For  w©  know 
that  if  our  earthly  house  or  this  taber- 
nacle were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building 
of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens ;"  (2  Cor.  v.  1.)  and 
proceeded  to  show  that  wherever  tlie  re- 
surrection was  spoken  of^  as  in  the  15th 
chapter  of  1  st  Corinthians,  and  other  places 
in  the  Word,  it  was  invariably  described 
as  a  spiritual  and  not  as  a  carnal  resur- 
rection. That  to  ''rise  from  the  dead, 
and  from  the  grave**  was^  to  rise  ftom  sin 
and  sensuality,  as  *'  the  stiBg  of  death  is 
sin.**  All  the  lectures  have  been  well  at- 
tended, and  it  is  intended  to  continue  the 
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serHoM  f^vlarly  ib  ftiUue.  The  foom 
that  10  used  will  teat  about  fifty  penons, 
and  OB  soneoeoaaieiia  the  a4ioiniiig  room 
is  Beady  filled  by  ataoding  hearers.  Tracts 
have  beeB  distribated,  and  a  library  is  in 
owise  of  fonnation.  A  taste  for  read- 
iag  the  writk^  of  Swedenborg  is  being 
ereated,  and  it  Im  hoped  that  much  good 
vill  reanlt,  as  this  new  field  of  labour 
MOBS  t»  be  well  adapted  lor  spiritual 
OQltare. 


ZiSCXDBBS  AT  LSBJWS. 

To  the  EdUor. 

Dear  Sir, — ^You  soBietimes  solicit  no- 
tiess  of  leotures,  and  particulars  respeot- 
iqg  them.  We  have  thought  that  the 
Mowing  might  be  useful : — 

Mr.  EdleetoB  has  recently  been  deUyer- 
ing  a  suooesflful  covirse,  on  the  "  Unseen 
World.'*  These  lectures  ha^e  been  better 
attended  than  any  we  have  had  in  Leeds, 
•Dd  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  doing  us 
good.  The  address  affixed  to  the  syUabus 
of  the  lectures  has  been  extensively  read; 
nearly  3,000  copies  have  been  distributed 
in  ihops  and  houses  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  and  although  the  invitation  is 
■0  ezplicit»  no  one  has  ventured  to  come 
and  teaeh  us  ^  wherein  we  errf *  several 
have  been  to  inquire  further  respecting 
the  doctrines,  but  there  has  not  been  the 
least  open  opposition  from  any  quarter. 
Whether  this  arises  from  fear  or  contempt 
we  cannot  tell,  it  may  be  from  both.  We 
bave  reasons  for  believing,  that  the  Swe- 
denborgians  have  become  quite  a  terror  to 
the  religions  oontroversalists  in  Leeds, 
especially  to  the  infidels,  who  were  tho- 
roughly overthrown  through  the  efforts  of 
oar  late  lamented  friend  Mr.  T.  Wilson, 
and  others.  There  were  discussion  classes 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  at  which 
our  young  friends  attended,  who  were  not 
loDg  in  making  the  force  of  the  doctrines 
to  be  folt.  They  met  at  these  places  per- 
sons of  every  religious  denominaticm,  and 
tried  their  skill  in  controversy  with  them 
all.  Perhaps  truth  is  seldom  sought  for 
at  such  meetings,  but  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, sometimes  useful  to  young  men,  for 
there  they  are  educated  in  the  laws  of  de- 
hate,  and  trained  to  a  more  skilful  use  of 
the  weapons  of  Divine  Truth.  It  is  true, 
there  is  a  danger  of  &IUng  into  the  mere 
love  of  victoay,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
religion  and  good  sense  of  our  young 
friends  will  preserve  them  from  this.  The 
•traits  to  which  the  advocates  of  the 
Old  Church  have  been  reduced,  may  be 
gathered  from  this  ooufession  of  one  of 


them:— '<  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  "  how 
it  is,  but  I  always  fbel  so  queer  when  I  am 
talking  to  a  Swedenbor^an  about  reli- 
gion. I  fed  as  if  I  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  or  what  to  do;  for  I  am  met  at  every 
comer.*' 

Last  summer  Mr.  Edleston,  at  the  soli- 
citation of  the  Youqg  Men*8  Association, 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  a  place 
called  the  "  Bazaar,"  in  Briggate,  Leeds, 
which  is  considered  as  the  very  camp  of 
the  infidels,  and  which  is  resorted  to 
by  those  noted  for  controversy.  It  was 
thought  that  many  would  come  to  hear 
the  doctrines  in  this  room,  who  would  not 
enter  either  Church  or  Chapel,  and  per- 
haps it  was  so.  The  lectures  were  ex- 
tremely well  received.  On  two  occasions, 
a  leading  deist  of  the  town  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  K,  after  the  even- 
ing's lecture,  and  declared  on  the  first 
occasion,  that  ''the  lecturer  had  made 
the  best  of  the  worst  books  he  knew  (the 
Bible),  of  any  person  he  had  heard  in  his 
life.*'  Discussion  was  allowed  after  each 
lecture,  and  on  all  occasions  Air.  E.  car- 
ried the  sympathies  of  his  audience  with 
him.  J.  F. 


DlSCREPANaES  IN  THE  TRANSLAtlOMS  OF 

*'  Hbaven  and  Hell." 

To  iJ*€  Editor. 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  Mr.  HancockVi 
letter,  in  your  December  number,  I  beg 
to  state,  that  I  have  not  questioned  the 
competency  of  the  Printing  Society,  nor 
that  of  its  committee;  I  simply  state  plain 
fbcts,  and  ask  for  definite  information. 
Now,  the  following  are  facts : — I  have  a 
list  of  ertanf  which  disfigure  the  edition 
of  1843  *  (and  my  examination  has  not 
been  of  so  exhaustive  a  character  as  at 
all  to  preclude  the  probability  of  the  ex- 
istence of  others) ;  of  these,  only  six  have 
been  corrected  in  the  stereotyped  edition, 
and  of  these  six,  three  were  pointed  out 
by  "  Z,"  in  the  Intellectual  Repotitory  for 
June.  What,  then,  is  to  be  understood 
by  the  statement  in  the  Printing  Society's 
Report,  that  this  work  was  under  revi- 
sion ?  Is  this  statement  an  error  in  the 
report  ?  Or,  did  the  committee  engage  a 
gentleman  every  way  competent  to  revise 
the  work,  but  who  had  not  the  requisite 
time  to  devote  to  the  task  ? 

Mr.  H.  asks,  *'  Is  it  not  necessarily  mis- 
chievous to  quote  passages  of  a  doubtful 
character,  without  quoting  also  the  pas- 

*I  have  sent  a  list  of  these  to  the  Committee  of 
the  FrintiBff  Society,  agreeably  with  the  sugges- 
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sages  in  which  the  translators  render  the 
original  well  and  faithfiilly,  each  in  his 
own  peculiar  style  ?^*  To  do  this  would, 
I  apprehend,  require  the  quotation  of 
nearly  the  whole  book.  Besides,  how  is 
a  plain  unlearned  man  to  decide  where 
**  the  translators  render  the  original  well 
and  faithftdly  **  ?  This  is  a  point  upon 
which  such  are  obliged  to  seek  informa- 
tion from  the  educated  and  learned. 
Moreover,  my  inquiry  relates  to  discre- 
pancies only,  since  it  obviously  would 
be  absurd  to  ask  whether  agreements 
amongst  translations  were  warranted  by 
the  original. 

Mr.  H.  asserts  that  'Sprinters  who 
have  only  to  print  verbatim  a  work  in 
print  before,  very  rarely  succeed,"  I  as- 
sert that  respectable  printers  very  rarely 
fidl.  It  is  in  printing  from  manuscript 
that  errors  mostly  occur.  And  in  the  in- 
stances called  by  Mr.  H.  **  misprints,'* 
the  printer  appears  to  have  faithfally  fol- 
lowed his  copy;  it  is  the  reviser  who  is  at 
fiiult,  for  these  identical  errors  occur  in 
the  previous  edition,  and  have  been  left 
nnooneoted. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  fblly  agreeing 
with  Mr.  H.  in  the  **  conviction  that  the 
pnbKo  will  not,  eventually,  tolerate  the 
jai^n  of  literal  translations;*'  but  how 
does  this  **  conviction  ^  harmonize  with 
the  fact,  that  he  has  again  sent  fbrtli  to 
the  public,  "  the  jargon  of  a  literal  trans- 
lation "  of  the  title  ? 

I  also  coincide  with  him  in  the  im- 
portance of  a  translation  being  **  done 
throughout  by  one  author."  Yet,  how 
has  it  happened  that  in  his  version  of 
the  **  Heaven  and  Hell,"  whole  passages 
are  given  verbatim  from  that  of  Mr. 
Clowes,  some  peculiar  phrases  are  adopted 
from  Mr.  Noble,  while  other  portions  are 
"done  "by  himself? 

I  have  not  presumed  to  hazard  an  opi- 
nion on  the  fEkithfhlness  of  either  transla- 
tion, for,  on  this  point,  I  must  still  re- 
main an  lN<iUiBBR. 


Lectures  at  Newcaotlb-on-Tti^ 

To  the  JEdiior, 

Dear  Sir, — The  society  here,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Rev.  J.  Cull's  stay,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  expressed  their  desire  for  the 
delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Sun- 
day evenings,  with  which  Mr.  Cull  at 
once  most  cheerfully  complied,  and  there- 
fore drew  up  a  syllabus  which  could  not 
fail  to  attract  public  attention,  com- 
prismg  subjects  universally  discussed  at 
this  day. 


Mr.  Cull's  style  of  deUveiy  and  mode 
of  treating  his  subjects  will  be  long  re- 
membered, on  account  of  the  extent  and 
excellence  of  the  matter,  and  the  leo- 
turer^  perfect  familiarity  with  the  topics 
treated  on.  As  an  evidence  of  the  satis- 
fiiction  afforded  by  these  admirable  lec- 
tures, the  re-delivery  of  two  of  them  was 
requested;  and  again  Mr.  Cull  showed  his 
willingness  to  meet  the  wish  of  his  hearers 
by  a  ready  compliance.  These  were 
"  Creation,"  and  "  Man." 

The  attendance  on  both  evenings  when 
the  former  lecture  was  given,  was  very 
large — particularly  the  re-delivery,  when 
the  temple  was  entirely  filled.  There  is 
much  to  rejoice  at  and  much  to  be  grate- 
Ail  for,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Infidel  and  the  Atheist  have  been  com- 
pletely met  by  these  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  "  spirit"  and  **  matter" — U\e 
distinction  between  them  having  been 
vividly  pointed  out,  and  the  existence  of 
both  established.  J.  £. 


Munificence  of  a  Friend  ax  Longton, 
IN  THE  Potteries. 

We  beg  to  announce  the  munificent 
donation  of  £100.  from  a  "  Longtonian," 
which  has  been  appropriated,  according 
to  his  request,  to  the  Missionary  and 
Tract  Societies  in  London  and  Man- 
chester, as  follows : — 
To  the  London  Missionary  and    £    s.  d. 

Tract  Society 60     0    0 

To  the  Manchester  Tract  So- 
ciety    25     0    0 

To  the  Manchester  Missionary 

Society  25    0    0 

£100    0    0 


This  act  of  munificence  the  said  societies 
beg  hereby,  in  devout  thankfulness  to 
the  Lord's  Providence,  gratefully  to  ac- 
knowledge. These  institutions,  in  con- 
sequence ef  their  eminent  usefulness  in 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  are 
certainly  worthy  of  extensive  patronage 
and  support. 


Proposed  Meeting  of  Members  of  the 
New  Church  during  the  Exhibi- 
tion OF  1851. 

Although  the  committee  continue  to 
hear,  directly  and  indirectly,  that  the  pro- 
posed meeting  is  very  generally  looked 
forward  to  with  great  interest,  and  that 
every  body  is  cordjig  to  the  Sxhi^ition,  yet 
they  regret  that  they  do  not  receive  tUe 
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definite  informatioii  they  require  in  refer- 
ence to  the  two  specific  points,  of  the 
nnmber  of  Tisitors  to  be  expected,  and 
the  fkmds  that  will  be  available. 

As  most  other  denominations  of  Chris- 
tions  are  intending  to  hold  numerons 
meetings  daring  the  year,  all  large  rooms 
wiiXi  be  in  request,  and  will  most  probably 
he  engaged  some  months  before  they  are 
wanted  to  be  used.  Unless,  ther^ore, 
the  committee  are  enabled  to  adopt  a 
similar  course,  mnch  Inoonyenience  and 
disappointment  may  ensue,  especially  if 
there  should  be  as  numerous  a  meeting 
as  is  anticipated  by  many. 

The  committee  therefore  urgently  re- 
quest the  secretaries  of  the  various  sooie- 
l^es  to  take  means  to  ascertain  the  requi- 
site particulars,  as  far  as  practicable) 
and  to  forward  them  by  the  Ifith  of  Feb. 

They  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  promised  £2,  fifom  their  Devon- 
shire friend,  and  of  5s.  fhim  a  fHend  in 
the  Potteries,  as  evidence  of  the  interest 
be  feels  in  the  movement;  and  they  hope 
that  other  individuals  will  be  induced  to 
do  likewise.  H.  Buttbb,  Sec 

48,  Cloudesley  Terrace, 
Islington,  Jan.  22nd,  1851. 

TffB  Supposed  Existbkcb   of   Anoeu 

PBIOR  TO  THE  CREATION  OF   MaN. 

A  correspondent  at  Lewes  has  sent  us 
a  communication  in  which  he  alludes  to  an 
article  on  the  above  subject  in  this  Perio- 
dical for  March  last.  The  olrjection  to 
that  article  is  stated  by  him  as  follows  :— 
"  You  say,  the  only  antecedent  to  tovtois 
is  the  angels  in  the  previous  verse.  Is  not 
a  nearer  antecedent  found  in  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ?  I  appeal  to  any 
plain  reader  of  the  verse,  and  ask  whether 
this  inference  be  not  more  natural  than 
the  one  you  have  adopted  ?** 

We  also  respectfully  appeal  to  our 
correspondent,  and  ask  him  why  he  has 
overlooked  the  important  fact  that  the 
cities  noXeis  alluded  to  are  in  the  femi- 


nine gender,  whereas  the  term  rovroiy 
is  in  the  masculiHe  t  Now  we  are  quite 
certain  that  we  need  not  remind  our  cor- 
respondent that  one  of  the  first  princ^les 
in  Grammar  is,  that  the  relative  must 
agree  with  its  antecedent  in  gender  and 
number.  But  the  only  antecedent  with 
which  TOVTOIS  eaa  agree  is  ayyeXovs 
in  the  previous  verse.  When  our  oorrec- 
pondent  considers  this  grammatical  fact, 
his  objection  will  vanish.  Editor. 


The  becbnt  Discussions  at  Bolton. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — ^In  the  notice  of  the  recent 
discussions  in  which  I  took  part  at  Bolton, 
which  appeared  in  the  Intdlectual  Repotir 
tory  for  the  present  month,  it  is  stated 
that  I  offered  to  take  up  the  subjects 
then  discussed  with  either  Mr.  Gibson 
or  any  other  advocate  of  Mormonism,  &o., 
but  that  Mr.  Gibson  declined,  and  it  wae 
presumed,  from  my  not  having  heard 
from  any  other  party  connected  with  that 
body,  that  his  coadjutors  also  declined. 
Since  then,  however,  I  have  received  a 
communication  (dated  the  6th  instant) 
from  Mr.  Paul  Harrison,  one  of  the  Mor- 
monite  leaders,  on  the  sulgect,  which 
renders  it  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  you 
with  this  line. — Yours,  &o. 

WooDviLLB  Woodman. 
Kersley,  January  8th,  1851. 


Proposal  to  Pubush  a  Course  of  Lbo- 

TURBS  BT  THB  LATB  MR.  T.  WiLSON. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in 
March,  a  course  of  eight  lectures  by  the 
late  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  with  an  account  of  the 
life  of  this  poweriul  advocate  of  truth. 
The  volume  will  contain  about  250  pages, 
bound  in  doth.  Price  to  subscribers,  38. ; 
non-subscribers,  4s.  Parties  subscribing 
are  requested  to  send  their  names  to  Leon 
Kenworthy,  publisher,  Cateaton-street, 
Manchester.  Subscription  list  open  to 
the  28th  of  February. 


Died,  on  the  4th  inst, 
M  r.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Woodhouses,  Fails- 
worth,  near  Manchester.  Our  departed 
friend  manifested,  in  very  early  life,  strong 
indications  of  that  ardent  and  persevering 
spirit  which  distinguished  him  through- 
out his  future  career.  His  course  was 
begun  and  continued  according  to  the 
maxim — ^**What  thou  doest,  do  it  with 
all  thy  might."    As  a  boy,  scarcely  any- 


©bituarj. 

aged  62  years,  thing  besides  athletic  sports  could  engage 
his  attention  ;  he  played  and  sp<Mrted 
*'  with  all  his  might, '^  to  the  almost  en- 
tire neglect  of  all  scholastic  duties.  When, 
however,  he  had  attained  his  16th  year, 
he  began  to  experience  a  strong  thirst  for 
knowledge;  and  as  the  works  of  Paine, 
and  others  of  a  similar  school,  were  then 
being  extensively  read  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  in  his  own  family  circle,  these 
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were  the  first  materials  pat  into  his  hands 
to  meet  the  eraTings  of  his  new-born 
mental  appetite.  While  perusing  these 
works  with  his  accustomed  ardour  and 
diligence,  he  read,  for  the/r<9<  time,  some- 
thing concerning  religion,  as  given  in 
Paine*s  "Age  of  Reason."  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  we  should  be  apt  to 
say,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  such  a  posi- 
tion is  unfortunate  for  youth,  just  at  the 
period  when  the  love  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge begins  to  be  developed.  It  was 
otherwise,  however,  with  young  Wilson; 
for  although  he  had  drunk  in  large  po- 
tions from  the  above  works,  and  ap- 
peared at  this  time  on  the  high  road  to 
infidelity,  there  was,  nevertheless,  room  in 
his  mind  for  something  wiser  and  bettor. 
This  was  made  evident  by  the  following 
apparently  casual  incident.  On  taking  his 
usual  Sabbath  walk  one  morning,  he  met 
an  acquaintance,  a  musician,  who  was 
then  on  his  way  to  the  New  Church  place 
of  w(»8hip  at  Middleton,  to  assist  in  the 
choir;  he  invited  Wilson  to  accompany 
him  to  a  *'  good  musical  stir;^  this  was 
agreed  to,  and  as  he  heard  the  music,  he 
of  course  heard  the  preacher  also,  the 
late  Mr.  R.  Boardman.  The  truth  of  the 
sermon,  it  appears,  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression than  the  melody  of  the  song,  for 
he  went  again  and  again,  without  invita- 
tion, or  the  inducement  of  a  ''musical 
stir.'**  He  then  inquired  for  books;  several 
pamphlets,  by  Clowes  and  others,  were 
supplied  to  him  from  the  library.  He 
next  asked  for  one  of  the  works  of  Swe- 
denborg,  and  was  Aimished  with  the 
''  Treatise  on  Heaven  and  HeU.'*  On 
taking  this  home  to  read,  his  father,  a 
man  of  strong  reasoning  powers,  began  to 
oppose,  not  authoritatively,  but  on  what 
he  called  reasonable  grounds,  the  reading 
of  this  book.  Young  Wilson,  however, 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short 
of  reading  and  judging  for  himself.  The 
father  also  beg^  to  read,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  keeping  up  a  mental  warfare 
against  it  with  his  son,  and  they  stoutly 
contested  every  page,  every  subject  or 
doctrine,  and  thus  battled  on  to  the  end 
of  the  book;  the  result  was,  both  fikther 
and  son  became  thoroughly  convinced  of 
its  truth.  The  sul^ect  of  this  notice  per- 
severed in  his  course  of  reading,  and  soon 
found  in  the  writings  of  Swedenboig  am- 
ple materials  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  all 
the  reasonings  against  Christianity,  the 
truth  of  Revelation,  and  the  being  of  GK>di 
which  be  had  met  with  in  the  leading  in- 


fidel writers  of  the  day.  After  this,  t 
any  infidel  lecturer  appeared  within  10  or 
12  miles  round  the  neighbourhood,  he 
was  always  ready  to  encounter  him.  Hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  knowing  almost 
everything  that  his  opponent  oonld  ad- 
duce, and  being  stow  of  speech,  quick  of 
perception,  with  great  presence  of  nnind, 
and  an  almost  immovable  temperament, 
he  became  a  very  sueoessfid  debater;  so 
much  so,  that  latterly,  in  various  instances, 
lecturers  deelined  to  meet  him.  He  also 
frequently  distinguished  himself  in  verbal 
controversy  on  points  of  theology;  and, 
although  debate  appeared  to  be  his  forte, 
he  likewise  rend^ed  much  good  service 
to  the  Church  as  a  Missionary  preacher 
to  various  societies,  during  a  period  d 
twenty-five  years;  and  on  these,  as  well 
as  other  occanons,  he  was  most  eminently 
useftil  to  young  members,  in  private  con- 
versations with  them,  by  clearing  away 
doubts,  removing  difficulties,  and  correct- 
ing errors.  He  was  also  the  founder 
and  leader  of  the  Failsworth  Society. 
Last,  though  not  least  hn  importance, 
is  the  fiict,  that  our  friend  endea- 
voured to  make  the  doctrines  and  truths 
of  the  Word  his  rule  qf  lifet  and  the 
success  of  his  endeavours  was  strik- 
ingly manifest  in  the  ftust,  that  neither  in 
life  nor  in  death  had  he  any  fear  of  death. 
In  full  vigour  of  health,  he  would  some- 
times sp€»k  to  the  following  eflfiBot,  when 
the  subject  was  being  named, — **  Death 
is  not  worth  thinking  about;  life  is  the 
only  thing  worth  tlmiking  of;  if  we  think 
rightly  of  lifo,  we  need  hiave  no  concern 
about  death."  In  his  last  shOTt  iUness 
(indeed  the  only  illness  of  moment  he  ever 
suffered),  a  friend  called  to  see  him,  and, 
while  speaking  of  a  course  of  lectures  which 
Mr.  W.  was  then  engaged  in  delivering  at 
Hulme,  hinted  that  he  thought  he  was 
overworking  himself  for  the  Church,  and 
would  thus  shorten  his  days.  His  reply 
was  in  effect, — **  I  think  much  good  may 
be  done  at  this  crisis,  by  making  known 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  by  lec- 
tures, discussions,  or  otherwise,  as  there 
is  now  great  agitation  in  the  Christian 
'worid;  and  if,  in  trying  to  accomplish 
this  good,  I  should  shorten  my  life  a  fow 
years,  I  do  not  see  that  it  matters  much.** 
In  less  than  two  days  afterwards,  the 
final  summons  from  his  Lord  and  Master 
arrived,  and  then,  with  the  most  peaceful 
composure,  he  said,  **  Now  I  amjutt  readtf 
togOf''  and  inunediately  breathed  his  last. 
D.H. 


Cq/h  and  Sever,  PritUen,  IS,  Si,  Awk'i-ttreel,  McmthetUr. 
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THE  SPIEITUAL  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD,  AS  AOKNOW- 
LEDGED  BY  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS  PRIOR 
TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NICE  IN  326. 


TflE  discovery  of  the  spiritaal  sense  of  the  Word,  in  the  Stings  of 
the  New  Church,  according  to  the  science  of  correspondences  between 
things  natural  and  things  spiritual  and  divine,  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  greatest  of  discoveries,  in  these  latter  times,  to  the  human  mind. 
In  natural  things  we  often  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  amazing  disco- 
veries and  inventions  which,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  have  been  made 
for  the  natural  comfort  and  prosperity  of  man,  as  an  inhabitant,  for  a 
short  time,  of  this  lower  world.  Every  one  joyfully  acknowledges  the 
j^digious  improvement  in  manufactures  of  every  kind,  by  which  the 
htiman  family  can  be  more  decently  and  more  cheaply  clothed,  and  by 
which,  connected  with  other  arts  and  manufactures,  all  the  comforts  of 
hmnon  life  are  not  only  amazingly  increased,  but  are  speedily  extended 
throughout  the  habitable  globe,  to  all  the  family  of  man.  The 
wonderftil  powers  of  steam  in  locomotion,  and  in  its  adaptation  to 
nearly  all  the  purposes  of  life,  and  the  electric  telegraph,  by  which 
9pBi/be,  as  preventive  of  communication,  is  almost  annihilated,  justly 
excite  our  admiration  and  wonder.  But  all  these  discoveries  have  rela- 
tion only  to  man  in  this  world,  and  are  intended  to  benefit  his  body 
and  all  the  external  relations  of  his  life,  and  to  develope  and  enrich  his 
natural  mind.  But  the  discovery  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word 
pours  a  flood  of  light  upon  all  the  internal  relations  of  man, — his  rela- 
tion to  God,  to  heaven,  to  hell,  and  umversally,  in  his  duties  to  his 
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fellow  man.  The  nature  of  the  human  soul,  of  heaven,  of  hell,  of  the 
life  after  death,  is  now,  simultaneously  with  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
Word,  fully  discovered.  These  spiritual  discoveries  will  be  found  to  be 
of  as  great  importance  to  the  mind  and  the  spiritual  states  of  man,  as 
the  discoveries  already  alluded  to  are  to  his  body,  and  to  his  natural 
state  in  the  world.  The  £eld  of  human  intelligence  and  wisdom  is 
thereby  immensely  extended,  and  is  enriched  with  innumerable  new 
and  exalted  ideas  on  every  subject  of  eternal  importance  to  man.  Every 
doctrine  of  Christianity  is  now  rendered  to  the  rational  perception  of 
man  "  as  clear  as  crystal,"  (Rev.  xx.)  because  by  virtue  of  the  spiritual 
sense  of  Scripture,  or  the  true  understanding  of  the  divine  Word,  all 
the  clouds  and  obscurities  of  the  letter,  or  of  Truth,  seen  merely  from  a 
natural  point  of  view,  are  removed.  Now  may,  in  the  language  of  the 
apostle,  "  spiritual  things  be  explained  to  spiritual  men  ;"*  (1  Cor.  ii.  13.) 
because  "  the  things  which  are  of  the  spirit  of  God,  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned." (Ver.  14.)  But  how  can  the  things  in  the  Word  of  God  be 
'•spiritually  discerned"  without  a  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  sense? 
In  fact,  this  knowledge  has  become  the  great  thing  needful  for  the  age, — 
tbe  grand  desideratum,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  human 
mind  to  advance  in  spiritual  intelligence  and  wisdom.  The  great  field 
of  internal  things  lies  unexplored  and  unknown  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  and  if  internal  things  are  unknown, 
man  knows  nothing  certain  of  his  own  soul,  of  its  relation  to  a  higher 
state  of  being,  and  of  the  meana  by  which  its  states  of  life,  of  love,  of 
intelligence  and  wisdom,  can  be  constantly  improved  and  advanced. 
Nor  can  Christianity  accomplish  its  divine  mission  to  the  world,  unless 
its  true  internal  nature  be  laid  open  and  understood. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  of  greater  importance  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  those  internal 
and  spiritual  things  which  such  knowledge  opens  to  man.  The  New 
Church  will  only  increase  on  earth,  as  the  true  nature  of  God's  Word  is 
understood,  and  the  true  system  of  its  interpretation  is  admitted  and 
applied.  Thus,  the  grand  preliminary  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  all 
Truth,  6uid  especially  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  is  a  true  idea  of 
God's  Word,  and  of  the  proper  system  of  its  interpretation.  This 
system  is  the  "key  of  knowledge"  which  unlocks  and  displays  the 
treasures  of  intelligence  and  wisdom  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  This 
key,  which  for  so  many  ages  has  been  lost,  is  now,  through  the  Lord^ 
mercy,  happily  restored.     This  key,  whilst  it  opens  the  knowledge  of 

*  That  this  is  the  right  interpretation  of  the  passage,  see  Bishop  Pearce  and  the 
best  Commentators. — Ed, 
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Truth  to  the  mind,  shuts  out  at  the  same  time,  all  merely  human  vaga- 
ries, faDcies,  and  ingenuities,  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  The 
Christians  of  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  even  down  to  the 
Reformation,  acknowledged  a  spiritual  sense  in  the  Scriptures,  but  not 
being  possessed  of  the  key  of  its  true  interpretation,  the  science  of  cor- 
respondences, shewing  the  relation  between  things  natural  and  spiritual, 
they  could  acquire  but  faint  glimpses  of  the  spiritual  signification  of  the 
Word. 

Now,  as  the  primitive  church,  up  to  the  time  of  Constantino,  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  have  existed  in  greater  purity,  both  as  to  doctrine 
and  life,  than  in  after  ages,  we  have  considered  it  might  be  useful  to 
present,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  views  which  Mosheim,  in  his  cele- 
brated work  "  On  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church  before  Constan- 
tino the  Great,"*  up  to  about  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth  century, 
has  given  on  the  almost  universal  acknowledgment  of  the  spiritudl 
sense  of  Scripture,  and  also  on  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the 
primitive  fathers  and  preachers  endeavoured  to  explain  it  from  the 
divine  Text.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  portion  of  Mosheim 's  History 
has  ever  been  translated.  Some  time  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to 
present  it  to  the  English  reader,  but  the  translator  only  proceeded  to 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  f  whereas  the  portion  we  now  translate  is 
in  the  third  century,  where  the  learned  author  is  describing  the  life  and 
labours  of  Origen. 

Mosheim,  as  a  Protestant  of  the  Lutheran  church,  was  himself 
not  friendly  to  the  spiritual,  or  as  he  sometimes  calls  it,  to  the 
mystical  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  but  his  statement  and  testimony 
will,  on  this  account,  be  the  more  impartial  and  satisfactory.  Tlio 
means  of  interpreting  Scripture,  according  to  the  school  of  Mosheim, 
are  the  philological,  grammatical,  and  archaiological,  which,  as  they  are 
the  means  of  making  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  literal  sense, 
are  by  no  means  neglected  by  those  who  admit  the  spiritual  sense,  and 
who  endeavour  to  interpret  it  according  to  the  science  of  correspondences ; 
for  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  literal  sense  is  indispensable  to  a  right 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  But  to  remain  in  the  merely  literal  sense, 
when  we  ought,  as  the  apostle  says,  (1  Cor.  ii.  14  ;  Col.  i.  9.)  to  have  a 
''spiritual  discernment,''  and  a  '' spiritual  understanding''  oi  Scripture, 
is  not  to  come  into  the  light  of  Truth,  but  to  remain  in  the  shade  of 
merely  natural  ideas  and  sensual  fallacies,  which  are  of  no  profit  to  the 

*  De  Rebos  Cbristianorum  ante  Constantinum  Magnum  Commentaria. 
t  The  two  first  centuries  of  this  work  were  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Videl,  and 
published  in  181 3. 
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soul ;  for  the  flesh,  that  is,  the  external  or  merely  literal  sense,  profitetb 
nothing ;  it  is  the  spirit  ^hieh  giveth  life,  for  the  words  whieh  the  Lord 
spake  are  *^  spirit  and  life.'' 

Mosheim's  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  School  of  Alexandriar 
and  especially  Origen,  considered  the  aUegorieal  or  spiritiial  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture.* 

Origen's  entire  doctrines  (says  Mosheim)  of  allegorieal  or  spiritual 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  parts. 
One  part  explains  his  idea  of  the  sense  of  the  Sacred  Word,  and  the 
other  lays  down  certain  laws,  or  rules,  whieh  are  necessary  for  those 
who  wish  to  understand  how  to  distinguish  the  divers  senses  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  and  how  to  ascertain  in  which  passages  the  power  of  the 
words  is  necessarily  conjoined  with  a  mystical  sense.  The  former  part 
u  comprehended  in  the  following  statements : — 

I. — The  Sacred  Scripture  (according  to  Origen)  is  like  a  man.  As 
Plato  considered  that  man  consists  of  three  parts, — of  a  rational  sotd, 
of  a  sentient  [or  animal}  sotU,  and  of  a  body ;  in  like  manner  the  Divine 
Word  has  a  three-fold  sense, — a  hody,  that  is,  an  historical  and  gram- 
matical sense ;— a  soul,  that  is,  a  moral  sense ;  and  a  spirit,  that  is,  a 
mystical  or  spiritual  sense.    Thus  Origen  expressly  states — 

"*  We  have  often  said,  that  in  the  divine  Scriptures  there  is  found  a 
three-fold  mode  of  intelligence,  or  a  three-fold  sense, — the  historical  or 
literal,  the  moral,  and  the  spiritual.  Hence  it  is  that  we  understand 
that  there  is  in  Scripture  a  body,  a  soul,  and  a  spirit," — (See  Origen's 
Homil.  V.  on  Leviticus,  sec.  v.  p.  209,  torn.  ii.  Opp,) 

And  again,  he  says — 

**  As  man  is  said  to  consist  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  in  like  manner 
the  Sacred  Scripture,  which,  of  Divine  mercy,  has  been  given  to  man 
for  his  salvation,  consists  of  three  senses." — (See  De  Princip.  lib.  iv. 
sec.  ii.  p.  168,  torn.  i.  Opp.) 

II. — As  the  lowest  and  vilest  part  of  man  is  his  flesh  or  body,  so,  in 
hke  manner,  the  merely  literal  sense  of  Scripture,  which  is  like  the 
body,  is  far  inferior  to  its  moral  and  spiritual  or  mystical  sense,  and  of 
much  less  importance.  And  as  the  body,  or  the  flesh,  often  allures 
even  the  pious  and  the  good  to  sin,  in  like  manner  the  merely  literal 
sense  of  the  Sacred  Word  may  sometimes  lead  licentious  and  thought- 
less readers  into  errors  and  vices*    As  to  this  point,  Origen  says, — 

"  The  histcmes  recorded  in  Scripture  do  not  much  help  those  who 
wnderstand  it  only  as  it  is  written,  or  who  remain  in  the  literal  sense 

*  Translated  from  Moshdm^s  de  Rebos  Ohnstianonun  ^nte  Const.  Mag.  p.  637. 
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only.  For,  who  is  not  iDduced  to  tamper  with  licentiousness,  and  to 
consider  fornication  as  of  no  account,  when  he  reads  about  Judah 
entering  into  the  house  of  a  harlot,  and  of  the  patriarchs  having  several 
wives  at  the  same  time  ?  Who  might  not  be  led  to  idolatry,  if  he  con- 
siders that  nothing  more  is  involved  in  the  slaughter  of  sheep  and 
bullocks,  that  is,  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Levitical  law,  than  what  we  read 
in  the  letter?  Very  many  have  thought  that  heresies  exist  more  from 
the  carnal  understanding  of  Scripture  than  from  the  works  of  our  own 
carnal  nature.  We  also  learn  invidiousness  and  drunkenness  from  the 
mere  letter  of  <he  Word ;  for  Noah,  although  he  is  represented  as  a 
righteous  man,  (Gen.  vi.  9.)  was  nevertheless,  after  the  flood,  guilty  of 
drunkenness.  Wherefore,  they  who  remain  in  the  mere  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture, may  occasion  many  evils  both  to  themselves  and  to  others,  which 
if  they  practice,  they  can  never  approach  the  kingdom  of  God.  Where- 
fore let  us  seek  the  ^iritual  sense  of  Scripture,  by  which  we  shall  bo 
enabled  to  acquire  a  more  rational  Sedth,  and  to  have  a  more  correct 
mode  of  life  marked  by  temperance  and  every  virtue." — (Stromat.  lib.  x.  . 
apud  Hieronymum,  lib.  iii.  Oomm.  in  Galatas,  cap.  v.  et  tom.  i.  0pp. 
p.  41.) 

**  Some  simple  souls  {says  Origen  again),  who  boast  of  themselves  as 
belonging  to  the  church,  think  such  things  as  are  entirely  unworthy  of 
God ;  for  they  think  Bwh.  things  of  Him  as  we  ought  not  to  think  even 
of  a  most  cruel  and  unjust  man.  But  if  we  inquire  how  it  is,  that  these 
simple  souls  think  in  this  manner  of  God,  entertaining  such  false  and 
impious  opinions  of  Him,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  because  they  have  only 
had  a  merely  literal  or  a  carnal  understanding  of  Scripture,  and  have 
not  understood  the  Divine  Word  according  to  its  spiritual  sense." — (De 
Principiis,  lib,  iv.  sec.  viii.  ix.  p.  166.) 

Many  things  to  this  effect,  shewing  the  debased  and  unworthy  ideas 
which  many  entertain  concerning  God,  from  not  understanding  the  Scrip- 
tures according  to  their  spiritual  sense,  may  be  collected  from  the 
writings  of  Origen. 

III. — ^We  must  not,  however,  (continues  Mosheim)  conclude  from  this, 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Origen  that  the  merely  literal  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture was  not  useful  to  certain  simple  minds,  and  to  diildren,  in  leading 
them  on  to  acquire  virtue  and  salvation.  For  Origen  expressly  says,*— 
"  That  the  literal  sense  and  exposition  of  Scripture  may,  of  itself, 
be  useful  to  certain  simple  minds,  as  is  evident  from  many  who  have 
ingenuously  and  simply  believed  Scripture.  For  the  clothing  of  spiritual 
things,  thiU;  is,  the  body  of  Scripture,  is  in  many  points  useftd,  and  can 
sender  many,  as  feur  as  they  are  susceptible  of  improvement,  better 
mgn."— (De  Princip.  lib.  iv.  sec.  xii.  p.  169 ;  sec.  xiv.  p.  175.) 
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IV. — But  those  who  are  wiser  and  more  intelligent  than  the  common 
people,  should  endeavour  to  search  out  the  soul  or  spiritual  sense  of 
Sacred  Scnpture,  having  left  the  body,  or  its  literal  sense;  which 
spiritual  sense  is  the  true  moral  sense,  and  to  apply  all  things  which  they 
read  to  the  amendment  of  their  lives. 

V. — But  those  who  wish  to  come  to  perfection,  or  to  the  highest 
degree  of  piety,  must  ascend  still  higher,  and  endeavour  to  explore,  with 
all  their  might,  the  spirit  of  the  divine  Scriptures,  or  their  spiritual  and 
mystical  sense.  This  is  clearly  evident  from  the  following  quotation 
from  Origen : — 

*' Wherefore,  it  is  necessary  to  describe,  in  a  three-fold  sense,  the 
intelligence  which  a  man  may  have  of  the  divine  Scriptures ;  that  is, 
1st,  the  simple  may  be  edified  by  what  I  would  call  the  body  of  the 
Scripture,  for  by  this  term  we  denote  the  literal  and  the  historical  sense. 
But,  2nd,  if  any  have  begun  to  make  farther  progress,  and  can  see 
more  deeply  into  things,  they  are  nourished  and  edified  by  what  we 
would  call  the  soul  of  Scripture.  And,  3rd,  those  who  are  still  more 
perfect  can  be  instructed  and  edified  by  the  pure  spiritual  sense,  or  by, 
as  it  were,  the  spirit  of  the  Word." — (Lib.  iv.  Princip.  sec.  ii.  p.  168.) 

Origen,  in  his  Homilies  and  Commentaries  on  the  sacred  books, 
faithfully  adhered  to  his  principles,  as  is  evident  from  his  works  which 
still  remain,  and  in  which  he  either  entirely  passes  by  the  historical  and 
merely  verbal  sense,  or  only  touches  upon  it,  and  passes  off  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  sense. 

VI. — The  moral  sense  of  Scripture,  according  to  Origen,  consists 
partly  in  doctrines  concerning  the  changes  of  state  which  the  soul  of 
man,  whether  he  be  good  or  bad,  undergoes,  and  partly  in  precepts  by 
which  the  life,  both  internal  and  external,  of  a  Christian  man  should  be 
governed.  I  am  not,  however,  aware  (says  Mosheim)  that  Origen  has,  in 
express  terms,  defined  what  he  means  by  the  moral  sense ;  but  innu- 
merable examples  demonstrate  that  the  definition  here  given  is  correct. 
Moses  informs  us  (Exodus  i.  6 — 17.)  that  after  Joseph's  death,  the 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel  was  greatly  increased.  From  this 
passage  Origen  elicits  the  following  moral  sense : — 

**  If  Joseph  dies  within  thee,  that  is,  if  by  Christ's  doctrine  of  setf- 
denial  thou  mortifiest  thy  sinful  members  and  propensities,  then  in  thee 
will  be  multiplied  the  children  of  Israel;  for  the  children  of  Israel 
signify  the  good  and  spiritual  sensations  and  affections.  If,  therefore, 
the  appetites  or  desires  of  the  flesh  are  mortified,  the  spiritual  affections 
increase  daily ;  for  in  proportion  as  vicious  propensities  die  out,  the 
number  of  virtues  increases." — (Homil.  i.  in  Exod.  sec.  iv.  p.  ISf, 
tom.  ii.  0pp.) 
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Again ;  as  another  specimen  of  Origen's  spiritual  interpretation,  we 
will  adduce  his  exposition  of  Exodus  i.  15,  in  which  passage  the  king 
of  Egypt  orders  the  niidwives  to  slay  the  male  children  of  the  Hebrews, 
but  to  spare  the  females.  Now,  according  to  Origen,  the  following 
moral  sense  is  involved  in  the  command  of  Pharaoh: — 

"  The  prince,  or  the  evil  genius  of  this  world,  wishes  to  destroy  the 
rational  mind,  which  desires  to  understand  and  to  love  heavenly  things ; 
but  the  things  which  belong  to  the  flesh,  and  to  our  corporeal  nature, 
he  wishes  to  live  and  to  increase.  When,  therefore,  thou  seest  men 
living  in  voluptuous  pleasures  and  delights,  thou  shouldst  know,  that  in 
all  such  the  king  of  Egypt  commands  that  the  male  children  be  destroyed 
and  the  female  preserved." — (Homil.  ii.  in  Exod.,  sec.  i.  p.  133.) 

We  will  now  adduce  a  specimen  of  Origen's  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  said  by  Matt.,  chap.  xv.  21,  22,  that  as 
our  Saviour  passed  over  into  the  confines  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  a  Oana- 
nitish  woman  came  to  Him  and  besought  Him  that  He  would  heal  her 
daughter.  Now,  according  to  Origen,  the  moral  or  spiritual  sense  of 
this  passage  is  as  follows : — 

"  Every  one  of  us,  when  he  sins,  dwells  in  the  confines  of  Tyre  or 
Sidon ;  but  when  he  comes  from  his  sinful  state  to  virtue,  he  comes  out 
from  the  confines  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  passes  over  to  the  territory, 
that  is,  to  the  church  of  God ;  and  here  Christ,  coming  as  it  were  into 
the  boundaries  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  [or  into  the  ultimates  of  his  church] 
meets  him,  as  He  did  the  woman  of  Canaan.'* — (Tom.  iv.  0pp.  p.  603.) 

VII. — Having  spoken  of  the  mode  in  which  Origen  elicits  a  moral 
sense  from  Scripture,  even  from  its  historical  parts,  we  shall  now  speak 
more  especially  of  the  mystical  or  spiritual  sense  which  is  in  Scripture : — 

"  The  spiritual  explanation  {wevtiaruaj  dirfyrfa-is)  says  Origen,  is  such  as 
to  discover  the  heavenly  things  which  are  involved  in  the  '*  examples  and 
shadows  which  those  who  are  Jews  according  to  the  flesh  observe,"  (see 
Heb.  viii.  5.)  and  which  heavenly  and  future  things  the  law  shadows  forth ; 
or  it  explains  whatsoever  heavenly  things  are  found  in  the  Sacred 
Writings;  or  it  explores  that  hidden  wisdom  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks,  when  he  says, — *  But  we  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery, 
even  the  hidden  wisdom,'  (1  Cor.  ii.  7.)  and  it  gives  us  to  know,  so  as  to 
be  aUe  to  observe,  of  what  heavenly  thmgs  those  events  which  happened 
to  the  Jews  are  figures." — (See  De  Princip.  lib.  iv.  sec.  xiii.  p.  170, 
where  Origen  himself  gives  this  definition  of  the  mystical  sense.) 

Now  a  paft  of  this  definition  (says  Mosheim)  is  sufficiently  clear. 
For  Origen  considers  that  what  is  said  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in 
the  historical  and  prophetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  types  and 
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predictiens  relating  to  Christ  and  his  church.  Whoever,  therefore, 
applies  those  things,  which  are  recorded  in  the  letter,  of  the  Jewish 
people,  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  his  histoiy,  he  elicits  the  mystical  er 
allegorical  sense,  and,  by  application,  carries  out  its  design.  But  a  part 
of  this  definition  must  needs  be  obscure  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  mind  of  Origen.  This  fact,  however,  will  be  obvious  to  those  who 
attentively  study  his  works ; — they  will  see  that  the  sense  which  Origm 
calls  mystical,  or  spiritual,  is  of  a  twofold  kind.  Thus  he  says  (1)  in 
the  extract  quoted  above,  "  that  the  Jews  according  to  the  flesh,  serve 
the  example  (type  virodciyfuiri)  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,*'  as  is 
declared  by  the  Apostle.  (Heb.  viii.  5.)  The  ceremonial  rituals,  there- 
fore, of  the  law  are  shadows  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  things.  Ajod  he 
says  (2)  that  the  law  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  shadow  of  future  things, 
that  is,  of  things  which  should  be  done  on  this  earth  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  under  His  guidance  and  direction ;  which  two  things,  although 
both  relating  to  the  church,  differ  never£heless  from  each  other,  as  things 
heavenly  from  things  earthly,  or  as  things  superior  differ  from  things 
inferior.  There  is,  therefore,  according  to  Origen,  and  the  Christians 
of  the  three  first  centuries,  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, which  expresses  purely  heavenly  things;  and  there  is  another 
sense  which  expresses  sacred  things,  or  such  as  take  place  [in  the 
church]  on^earth.  Origen,  moreover,  says,  (1)  that  there  is  in  Scriptu/re 
a  certain  wisdom  hidden,  as  the  Apostle  says,  in  a  mystery.  (1  Cor.  ii.  7.) 
And  (2)  he  says  that  those  things  which  happened  to  the  people  of 
Israel  were  the  figures  of  certain  sacred  things ;  which  two  kinds  of 
spiritual  signification  he  clearly  distinguishes;  but  what  we  have 
Idtherto  said  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  clearly  and  fully  the  mind  of 
Origen  as  to  the  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture.  We  shall  therefore 
(says  Mosheim)  endeavour  to  place  it  in  a  clearer  light. 

(To  he  eantmued,) 


THE  CORRESPONDENCES  OF  GOLD. 


One  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  that  correspondence  is  not  a  mere 
theory,  or  imaginative  device,  but  a  great  fact,  cotemporary  with  all 
material  existence,  is  that  it  appeals  to  us  from  every  department  of 
nature.  It  is  not  as  if  moral  and  spiritual  truths  were  found  to  be 
imaged  or  represented  in  particular  classes  of  objects.  There  is  not 
merely  a  '  language  of  flowers,*  and  a  symbolism  among  animals.  It  is 
not  only  the  grander  and  the  living  forms  of  creation  which  address  us 
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as  emblems.  All  things,  even  to  the  very  humblest  shapes  of  inorganic 
matter,  she^r  themselves  to  be  words  of  the  sublime  picture-language  in 
which  God  has  expressed  his  rnind^  and  to  occupy  a  place  so  important 
in  the  resplendent  poem  of  the  universe,  that  for  a  single  one  of 
them  to  be  absent  would  mar  its  heavenly  metre,  and  cause  a  gap  in 
the  melody  and  concord  of  its  music.  Just  as  frem  the  Old  Testament 
not  one  type  or  foreshadowment  of  the  Lord  could  be  spared,  because 
each  prefigures  some  distinct  feature  of  his  imsearchable  Love  and 
Wisdom;  and  just  as  from  the  sunbeam^  which  is  his  emblem,  not  (me 
oonstituent  colour  could  be  omitted  without  destroying  the  perfection  of 
its  beauty,  and  impairing  its  efficiency  as  a  life-bringer. 

This  fine  truth  is  well  illustrated  in  the  symbolic  quality  of  the  metdU. 
Though  lifeless,  motionless,  inorganic  substances,  yet  are  the  properties 
of  metals  at  once  so  marked  and  diverse,  that  to  the  observant  mind 
their  representative  characters  appear  as  plain  as  those  of  the  most 
highly  organized  animal,  or  the  most  suggestive  flower.  This  is  why 
in  common  conversation  we  continually  use  and  hear  such  phrases  as 
the  golden  rule,  the  golden  mean,  leaden  wit,  brazen  impudence. 
People  utter  such  expressions  from  the  dictates  of  their  instincts.  It  i8 
not  from  imitation  or  caprice  that  such  metaphors  are  used,  and  it  is 
seldom  from  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  metals  themselves.  These 
representative  characters  accord,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  corres- 
pondence, with  the  physical  properties  of  the  several  metals.  The 
nobler  those  properties,  the  higher  is  the  significance ;  the  humbler  ot 
poorer  they  are,  the  lower  is  the  associated  symbolism.  Lead,  for 
sample,  though  it  has  its  uses,  like  the  lower  faculties  of  our  nature, 
is  nevertheless  a  metal  of  little  value,  because  of  its  extreme  softness 
and  liability  to  decay.  It  is  at  the  same  time  of  such  great  density  as 
to  have  become  another  name  for  heaviness.  Hence  it  represents  what 
m  pretension  is  proud  and  arrogant,  yet  in  reality  weak  and  ineffective. 
Cicero  accordingly,  speaking  of  a  lame  and  impotent  argument,  calls  it 
Optumbeum  pagicmem,  '^  0  leaden  dagger ! "  Terence  uses  '*  leaden  "  for 
doUMk.  (Heaut  t.  i.)  Gold,  on  the  other  hand,  is  conspicuous  for 
pi^rties  which  place  it  in  the  highest  rank.  Exceeded  in  weight  only 
by  platina,  no  metal  is  of  a  more  beautiful  or  lustrous  colour ;  no  metal 
is  more  ductile ;  nor  is  there  one  which  so  completely  withstands  expo- 
sure to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  destroying  heat  of  the  furnace, 
or  the  power  of  strong  corrosive  acids,  such  as  will  dissolve  mercury 
and  copper  in  a  few  moments.  When  in  a  state  of  fusion,  gold  loses 
Qothing  either  in  bulk  or  quality :  it  is  equally  insusceptible  of  being 
rusted,  except  by  ingenious  chemical  process.    Eveiy  thing  here  men- 
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tioned  presupposes  and  indicates  a  noble  significance.  Men  in  all  ^es, 
accordingly,  perceiving  the  natural  conformity  of  gold  with  all  that  is 
most  excellent  and  precious  among  the  things  of  intellect  and  affection, 
and  their  respective  phases  or  states, — have  used  it  as  their  word- 
picture  for  such  things,  speaking  of  golden  hope,*  golden  joy, 
golden  opinions,  golden  words.f  golden  dreams,  golden  expectations. 
Shakspere,  in  his  deep  sensibility  to  correspondence,  adverts  to  the 
symbolic  nature  of  gold  in  many  a  beautiful  line.  Thus,  describing 
the  wonderful  music  of  Orpheus,  he  says  that  his  lute  was 
**  Strang  with  poets*  sinews, 

Wliose  gMen.  Umck  cAi  soften  steel  and  stones; 

Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 

Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands.** 

(Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2.) 

In  another  place  (Cymbeline  v.  3.)  he  speaks  of  countenances  pale  with 
sorrow,  yet  *  gilded '  by  native  nobleness  that  no  calamity  could  over- 
power ;  a  metaphor  at  once  so  just  and  striking  as  of  itself  to  shew  how 
correct  was  Aristotle's  conception  of  the  nature  of  true  genius,  the 
surest  indication  of  which  he  represents  to  be  quickness  in  discovering 
those  fine  relations  between  the  moral  and  the  natural  worlds  which 
wholly  escape  the  common  eye,  and  which  no  education  can  teach  the 
dull  and  inapt  to  discern.  (On  Poetry,  sec.  xxxvii.,  at  the  end.)  That 
also  is  a  rich  passage  where  he  alludes  to 

"  The  elagance,  £Aoility,  and  goldm  cadence  of  Poesy.** 

(Love*s  Labour  Lost,  iv.  2.) 

For  the  office  of  genuine  **  poesy "  is  the  dealing  with  the  highest 
truths  of  nature,  and  their  most  lovely  and  enduring  aspects,  and  it  is 
precisely  these  things  which  in  gold  are  emblematically  summed  up. 
Physical  circumstances  of  peculiarly  pleasing  and  excellent  quality  are 
also  described  as  golden,  as  when  Pindar  speaks  of  *  golden  health ; ' 
(vytVtai/  xpv(r«ay,  Pyth.  iii.  128.)  and  Shakspere  of  *  golden  sleep.' 
^Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3.)  Anacreon  has  xf^a-erfs  'A^po8i'n)s.  (Ode  36.) 
Horace  calls  amiable  manners,  aurei  mores.    (Odes,  iv.  2,  22.) 

What  in  the  sight  of  God  is  most  excellent  and  precious,  is  purity  and 
goodness  of  heart,  together  with  the  continual  and  active  exercise  of  the 

*  ime  fjLOi  ^  xp^^^^^  tckvov  iXmBos. 
"  Tell  me,  0  child  of  golden  hope  !** 

(Sophocles,  CEd.  Tyr.  157.) 
t  Aurea  dicta, 
Anrea,  perpetua  semper  dignisdme  vit^ 

(LaoretiosiU.  13, 18.) 
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emotions  and  desires  which  arise  therefrom.  Hence,  in  the  divine  Word, 
which  is  written,  just  as  the  worid  was  created,  by  the  law  of  correspond- 
ences between  things  spiritual  and  material,  such  goodness  is  denoted  by 
gold.  Thus,  plainly  be«iuse  of  its  symbolism  of  living  and  useful  piety,  it 
is  said  in  Isaiah, — ^in  the  course  of  a  description  of  the  glory  of  the  church 
by  the  introduction  to  it  of  innumerable  converts, — "  The  multitude  of 
camels  shall  cover  thee ;  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah ;  all 
they  from  Sheba  shall  come ;  they  shaU  bring  gold  and  incense^  and 
shall  shew  forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord."  (Ix.  6.)  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  prophet  laments  the  declension  of  the  church,  he  exclaims, — 
"  How  is  the  fine  gold  become  dim !"  (Lament,  iv.  1.)  The  *  incense ' 
mentioned  in  the  former  cited  verse,  denotes,  as  shewn  by  parallel 
texts,  the  exercise  of  a  lively  and  grateful  faith  ;  such  as  always  accom- 
panies the  practical  Christianity  implied  by  the  gold.  Hence  these 
substances  are  again  mentioned  in  connection  in  Matthew  ii.  11,  where 
it  is  said  that  the  wise  men  who  came  from  the  East  to  worship  the 
infant  Jesus,  *'  brought  gold  and  frankincense."  For  this  act  of  theirs 
was  not  simply  one  of  personal  homage.  Not  a  single  thing  mentioned 
in  Scripture  has  a  temporary  or  local  significance.  Every  deed  and 
every  incident  is  a  lesson  in  representatives,  to  all  time,  of  what  it 
behoves  mankind  to  perform,  or  of  what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
a  given  course  of  conduct.  So  meaningful  does  Scripture  become  when 
viewed  by  the  light  of  correspondence,  that  next  to  the  letter  of  the 
Word,  the  greatest  gift  of  God  to  man  is  unquestionably  its  figurative 
w  internal  sense.  To  the  man  who  seeks  God  with  his  whole  heart, 
it  is  promised  that  gold  shall  be  given;  **  to  him  shall  be  given  of  the 
gold  of  Sheba."  (Psalm  Ixxii.  7,  15.)  Gold  of  Sheba,  however,  is  not 
the  only  kind  which  Scripture  mentions.  There  is  also  gold  of  Ophir, 
gold  of  Tarshish,  gold  of  Havilah,  gold  of  Uphaz.  Nor  are  these 
arbitrary  or  meaningless  distinctions.  Goodness,  though  one  in  the 
collective,  is  nevertheless  of  varied  form  and  manifestation,  according 
to  each  man's  perception,  temperament,  and  pointin  spiritual  progression. 
And  the  various  localities  that  are  named,  like  all  other  places  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  evidently  have  symbolic  meanings  in  harmony  therewith. 
In  Job  xxii.  24,  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  if  we  will  **  return  to  the 
Almighty"  we  shall  "  lay  up  gold  as  dust,  and  the  gold  of  Ophir  as  the 
stones  of  the  brooks."  Here  some  specific  state  as  to  aflPection  for 
goodness  is  manifestly  intended,  or  it  would  have  been  needless  to 
pnMnise  a  specific  reward. 

The  general  sense  is  beautifully  and  strikingly  proved  again  in  the 
history  of  Abraham,  who  it  is  said  was  **  very  rich,  in  cattle,  in  silver. 
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and  in  gold."  (Gen.  xiiL  2.)  All  Christians,  in  all  ages,  beginning  with 
St.  Paul^  have  recognized  the  fine  typical  character  of  Abraham.  To 
be  consistent  with  itself,  this  character  must  of  course  involve,  not 
merely  an  incident  or  two  in  the  life  of  the  great  patriarch,  but  every 
particular  that  is  narrated  of  him,  and  therefore  the  silver  and  gold. 
These,  accordingly,  while  they  were  veritable  physical  possessions  with 
Abraham  as  an  individual,  representatively  denote  the  high  and  compre- 
hensive principles  of  goodness  and  of  truth  with  which,  as  a  typical 
personage  of  the  first  order,  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  endowed, 
"  Silver"  is  mentioned,  because  throughout  the  Word  this  metal  is  used 
as  symbolic  of  the  clear  understanding  of  God's  tnUhs,  which  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  the  performance  of  his  principles  of  goodnm. 
Men  may  revere  and  externally  worship  God  from  their  wealth  in  the 
silver  of  knowledge ;  but  it  is  only  when  they  possess  the  gold  of  love 
to  do  his  will,  for  its  own  heavenly  sake,  that  they  practise  the  genuine 
Christian  character.  Abraham  was  in  the  exercise  of  both.  The 
former  therefore,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  truth,  though  a  splendid  and 
enriching  possession,  is  yet  a  lower  kind  of  wealth  than  the  love  of  pure 
goodness.  Hence  it  is  denoted  by  a  metal,  excellent  in  itself,  but 
secondary  to  incomparable  gold.  It  is  the  grand  and  vital  fact  in 
religion  above  alluded  to,  which  is  tdteriorly  intended  in  those  fine  liaes 
in  "Festus"-— 

"  The  golden  side  of  Heaven^s  great  shield  is  fkith ; 

The  silver,  reason  :  I  see  thii — jon  that ; 

The  juDotion  is  invisible  to  both.** 
Other  fine  examples  of  the  general  signification  of  gold,  as  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  are  those  met  with  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  when  our  Lord 
says-*"  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou 
mayest  be  rich;  and  white  raiment,  that  thou  mayest  be  clothed." 
(iii.  18.)  Here  is  meant,  that  only  through  his  aid  can  we  procure 
power  to  do  what  is  right  and  acceptable ;  and  that  our  highest  wisdom 
is  to  seek  that  aid  forthwith.  It  is  the  sublimely  figurative  way,  so 
characteristic  of  the  Word  of  God,  of  reminding  us  that  the  most 
foolish,  absurd,  and  inconsistent  thing  in  being  is  the  man  who  has  not 
yet  stepped  into  the  path  of  regeneration.  The  visions  of  heaven  and 
its  phenomena  which  John  beheld,  repeatedly  included  gold  as  an 
ingredient.  The  city  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  **  the  streets  thereof" 
appeared,  for  instance,  like  '*  pure  gold,"  as  did  also  the  reed  with  which 
the  angel  measured  it.  (xxxi.  15, 18,  21.)  The  elders  had  on  '*  crowns 
of  gold,"  (iv.  4.)  reminding  us  of  the  magnificent  portraiture  in  the 
Psalms,—"  The  King  shall  rejoice  in  thy  strength,  O  Lord,  and  in  thy 
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salvation  how  greatly  shall  he  r^oice!  For  thou  dost  anticipate  his 
desires  with  the  blessings  of  thy  goodness ;  thou  settest  a  crown  oipure 
gold  upon  his  head.**  (xxi.  1—8.)  And  not  only  has  the  "  King "  a 
golden  crown  bestowed  on  him,  but  ••  The  King's  daughter  is  all  glorious 
within;  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold.''  (xlv.  18.)  "King"  and 
"  daughter,"  as  elsewhere  explained,  are  figures  denoting  certain  noble 
attitudes  of  the  soul  in  reference  to  God ;  the  gold  with  which  they  are 
said  to  be  adorned  being  the  consociated  love  of  goodness,  and  the 
shining  and  beautiful  activity  with  which  it  is  put  in  practice.  The 
spiritual  gold  of  the  "city"  has  its  predictive  and  representative 
counterpart  in  the  gold  with  which  the  ark  of  the  tabernacle,  the  altar, 
and  the  mercy-seat  were  inlaid.  Gold  was  not  used  in  the  construction 
of  these  simply  because  of  its  physical  splendour,  but  because  in 
primsBval  times  all  religious  observances  were  framed  in  express  ac- 
cordance v?ith  the  correspondences  between  things  natural  and  divine, 
with  the  added  reason,  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  of  there  being 
a  sublime  and  heaven-taught  prefiguration  in  every  detail.  The  profuse 
decoration  with  gold  of  Solomon's  temple  rested  on  the  same  circum- 
stances, this  famous  edifice  having  been  the  foreshadowment  of  the 
temple  *'  not  made  with  hands."  The  cherubim,  the  palm-trees,  and 
their  '  open  flowers,*  with  which  the  temple  was  adorned,  together  vdth 
the  insignia  of  the  priests,  were  overlaid  with  the  same  metal.  The 
latter  was  a  magnificent  emblem  of  what  should  be  the  first  and  most 
animating  principle  of  the  Christian  minister,  namely,  purity  and  good- 
ness. It  was  because  of  the  typical  character  of  Solomon  himself,  so 
familiar  to  the  Christian  inquirer,  that  "  year  by  year  brought  every 
man  his  present  to  him,  vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold,  and 
garments,  and  armour,  and  spices,  horses,  and  camels."  (1  Kings  x.  25.) 
Even  the  making  of  Idols  of  silver  and  gold  was  from  the  perception 
of  the  correspondences  of  these  metals.  Idolatry  always  copies  the 
formularies  of  truth,  differing  from  the  worship  which  true  religion 
pays,  simply  in  forgetting  the  thing  originally  signified,  and  resting  in 
its  material  picture,  too  often  led  thence  however  into  worse  observances. 
When  men,  in  any  age,  or  in  any  country,  frame  for  themselves  false 
doctrines  and  false  rules  of  life,  by  the  perversion  of  what  is  right,  they 
^iritually  mould  silver  and  golden  images,  and  worship  them  as  their 
gods.  These  errors  it  is  which  are  meant  when  the  prophet  says,  that 
"  in  that  day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver,  and  his  idols  of  gold, 
which  they  made  each  one  for  himself  to  worship,  to  the  moles  and  to 
the  bats."  (Isaiah  ii.  20.)  And  it  is  the  same  which  are  alluded  to  by 
the  Psalmist  (in  the  spiritual  or  figurative  sense  of  his  words)  when  he 
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says, — ^^*  Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold,  the  work  of  men's  hands. 
They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not ;  eyes  have  they,  bat  they  see 
not,"  &c.,  the  sense  of  which  description  is  that  all  merely  human  dog- 
mas and  principles  are  utterly  destitute  of  vitality  and  reasonableness, 
because  only  that  which  comes  from  God  is  truly  living  and  profitable. 
In  appearance  they  are  virtuous  and  intellectual,  but  in  actuality  they  aie 
blind,  deaf,  and  senseless.  It  is  these  perversions  of  God's  truths,  and 
the  hypocritical  assumption  of  a  virtuous  exterior  for  worldly  and  selfish 
ends,  which  are  referred  to,  likewise,  when  curses  are  pronounced  upon 
those  who  steal  the  Lord's  silver  and  gold,  as  in  Joel  iii.  5, — *'  Because  ye 
have  taken  away  my  silver  and  my  gold,  and  have  carried  into  your  temples 
my  goodly  pleasant  things."  So  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  woman  arrayed 
in  scarlet  and  purple  is  described  as  "  decked  with  gold,"  and  as  having 
"  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand  "  which  yet  was  "  full  of  abominations." 
Here  is  plainly  intended  the  infamous  and  diabolical  deceit  which  is 
veiled  under  a  shew  of  high  and  lovely  excellence  by  those  whom  the 
woman  representatively  denotes. 

Nothing  could  more  strikingly  commemorate  the  recognition  by  the 
ancients  in  general  of  the  symbolic  character  of  these  and  other  metals, 
than  the  traditions  they  have  bequeathed  us  of  the  Golden  and  Silver  Ages, 
with  the  succeeding  ones  of  brass  and  iron.  That  there  were  such  ages  is 
no  dreamer's  fancy.  Nor  are  the  names  mere  ps^an  metaphors — Scrip- 
ture uses  the  very  same  phraseology.  "  For  brass,"  says  the  Lord,  in 
prophecy  of  his  advent,  "  for  brass  I  will  bring  gold,  and  for  iron  1  will 
bring  silver,'*  (Isaiah  Ix.  17.)  Similar  mention  of  the  four  metals  is 
made  in  other  places,  as  in  Joshua  vi.  24,  the  brass  and  iron  denoting 
inferior  forms  of  truth  and  goodness,  such  as  are  possessed  and  practised 
by  men  who  act  only  from  external  motives.  Spiritually  and  in  fact, 
then,  the  golden  age  was  that  when  every  one  did  what  was  good  from 
the  pure  love  of  goodness.  Mythologically  it  was  the  time  when,  as 
Ovid  tells,  fear  and  punishment  were  unknown,  when  mutual  justice 
and  confidence  prevailed,  when  the  soldier  was  unborn,  and  the  earth 
yielded  plentifully  of  all  that  was  needful  to  man's  happiness  and  welfare. 

Ver  erat  SBtemmn,  placidique  tepentibus  auris 
Mulcebant  zephyri  natos  sine  semine  florcs : 
Flamina  jam  laotis,  jam  flamina  nectaris  ibant. 
^  Then  reigned  eternal  spring;  gentle  zephyrs  cherished  with  kindly  breath  flowers 
that  grew  unsown;  and  rivers  of  milk  and  honey*  flowed  lavish  across  the  plains.^'— 
(Met.  L  106.) 

*  The  figure  of  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  frequently  occurs  in  ancient  pagan 
poetry.  See,  for  instance,  Euripides,  Bacchae  142 — 144,  and  Horace,  Odes,  xix. 
10, 12.  For  a  fine  description  of  the  Golden  Age,  see  also  the  chorus  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act  of  Tasso's  Ammta. 
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The  silver  age  was  the  era  which  saw  the  love  of  goodness  in  deed  give 
way  to  inactive  respect  for  it  in  thought.  Moral  declension  had  now 
opmmenced.  The  age  of  brass  was  one  of  a  still  further  decline ;  and 
that  of  iron  witnessed  the  consummation  of  the  wickedness  to  which 
man  almost  inevitably  falls  when  he  turns  away  from  God.  The  des- 
cription which  Ovid  gives  of  its  horrors  is  one  of  his  most  powerful 
passages; — "Piety,"  he  concludes,  "lies  vanquished,  and  the  virgin 
AstrsBa,  last  of  the  heavenly  deities,  abandons  the  blood-drenched 
earth." 

But  though  the  first  golden  age  has  passed  away,  a  brighter  one 
is  yet  to  come.  The  New  Jerusalem,  with  its  golden  streets,  offers  a 
dwelling  place  to  whoever  will  abide  in  it ;  and  though  the  brilliant 
figures  of  the  poet  depict  miracles  of  peace  and  beauty  as  the  qualities 
of  an  era  that  is  historical,  there  are  promises  of  God*s  in  store  which 
transcend  them  infinitely.  Leo. 


MATEKIALS  FOR  MORAL  CULTURE. 
(Nbw  Sbbiss.) 


**  All  religion  has  relation  to  life,  and  the  life  of  religion  is  to  do  good.** — ^Sweden- 
BOEO,  Doc.  of  Life,  No.  1. 

**  Nothing  is  more  spiritual  than  that  which  is  moraL** — Dr.  Whichcott'S 
Aphorisms. 


I. 

BELiaiON,  with  an  external  Christian,  is  but  an  adjunct  or  incident, 
with  as  much  morality  annexed  to  the  crude  idea  he  entertains  of  religion; 
as  inclination  and  interest  may  compromise  with  conscience.  But  with 
an  internal  Christian,  religion  is  the  one  and  all-absorbing  principle — 
his  very  life  and  thought — to  which  all  things  are  secondary  and  subor- 
dinate ;  and  vdth  him  "  all  religion  has  relation  to  life,  and  the  life  of 
religion  is  to  do  good,"  and  "  nothing  is  more  spiritual  than  that  which 
is  moral." 

II. 

The  spiritual  man  acts  from  an  influx  into  the  intellectual  things  of 
faith  implanted  in  his  conscience ;  the  celestial  man  from  an  influx  into 
his  interior  will  or  love.  But  in  both  cases  the  results,  in  action,  appear 
to  the  beholder  as  of  like  quality ;  for  he  has  only  to  deal  with  the  acts, 
and  whether  the  motives  spring  from  faiih  with  a  mixture  of  incongruous 
things,  or  from  pure  love,  he  is  unable  to  discern.    Hence  it  sometimes 
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may  happen,  that  the  gentle  and  retiring  celestial  man  may  be  little 
thought  of»  while  the  more  showy  spiritual  man  obtains  high  estimation. 

III. 

No  one  thinks  his  capability  for  the  moral  analysis  of  another's  cha- 
racter insufficient,  until  he  has  attained,  by  regeneration,  so  much  of 
meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart  as  leads  him  to  distrust  his  infallibility. 
Hence  judgments  are  frequently  formed,  as  unjust  as  they  are  preco- 
cious. No  man  can  be  qualified  to  analyse  another's  character  (supposing 
it  free  from  overt  acts  of  immorality)  until  he  has  become  well  acquainted 
with  sound  moral  principles,  and  well  practised  in  the  faithful  appli- 
cation of  them  in  analysing  his  own  character. 

IV. 
The  advent  of  every  divinely  vital  idea  is  an  advent  of  "  the  Son  of 
Man."    ''  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ! " 

V. 

**  Old  friends  will  always  dearer  be 
As  more  in  them  of  heaven  we  see.** 

So  says  the  poet :  and  so  it  should  be.  But  old  friends  sometimes  look 
for  an  unreasonable  amount  of  conformity  to  their  too  selfish  wishes ; 
and  not  finding  what,  if  they  had  it,  would  not  be  good  for  them,  a  dark 
cloud  interposes — all  that  savours  of  heaven  disappears ;  and  although 
^he  late  friend  may  be  unchanged,  may  be  even  a  man  of  the  purest 
charity,  he  is  already  numbered  with  enemies.  Such  is  human  infirmity, 
admonishing  to  seek  ftiendship  with  God  in  the  first  place ;  and  with 
man,  to  cultivate  rather  the  heavenly  friendship  of  charity  than  the 
earthly  personal  friendship  which  requires  to  be  kept  alive  by  a  recipro- 
city of  favours  and  pleasures,  and  is  liable  to  fall  off  when  one  of  the 
parties  becomes  richer  or  the  other  becomes  poorer. 

VI. 

The  dootfvnai  acknowledgraent  of  the  £atherly  character  of  God  must 
manifest  its  reality  in  the  pra^stioal  acknowledgment  of  the  brotherhood 
<^  man,  or  it  is  empty ;  possibly  hypocritical.  Man  must  shew  long- 
suffering  kindness  to  his  brother,  or  he  renders  God's  paternal  relfition 
to  himself  merely  nominal.  We  can  only  realise  the  blessing  of  the 
Divine  paternal  relation  to  ourselves^  by  realising  the  blessings  of  the 
brotherly  relation  in  all  our  dealings  with  universal  man ;  for  the  former, 
as  the  internal  principle,  derives  from  the  latter,  as  its  proper  foundation^ 
fixity  and  permanence,  imparting  in  return  vitality  and  interior  satis- 
faotion. 
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VII. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  fallen  man's  feebleness,  that  while  people 
generally  dislike  above  all  things  to  be  imposed  upon  and  cheated,  they 
are  ever  ready  to  cheat  themselves,  by  imposing  upon  their  o\m  judg- 
ment the  counterfeit  for  the  real,  the  fiedse  for  the  true,  and  even  the 
evil  for  the  good ! 

VIII. 

How  mean  a  thing  it  is  to  obey  from  no  higher  a  motive  than  fear ! 
This  appears  from  the  consideration  that  all  in  hell,  who  become  subju- 
gated by  the  punishment  generated  by  their  evils,  can  attain  no  better 
state  than  this  to  eternity !  And  such  is  the  quality  of  all  our  moral 
acts  (and  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  few  in  number)  that  are 
done  as  in  the  sight  of  man,  and  not  as  in  the  sight  of  God. 

IX. 

Sincere  piety  always  marks,  highly  estimates,  and  devoutly  acknow- 
ledges God's  mercies ;  and  true  charity  does  the  same  by  man's  kind- 
nesses. Sincere  piety  and  true  charity — gratitude  to  God  and  gratitude 
to  man — are  inseparable  companions ;  for  the  internal  and  its  proper 
external  must  always  grow  together:  so  much  gratitude  to  God,  so 
much  gratitude  to  man ;  so  much  gratitude  to  man,  so  much  gratitude  to 
God.  The  application  of  this  searching  test  in  self-examination,  would 
be  found  beneficial  by  most  people. 


THE  LITERAL  SENSE  OF  THE  FOURTH  COMMANDMENT. 


Thebe  being  many  portions  of  the  Word  which  are  obviously  not  to  be 
understood,  or  cannot  be  understood,  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
letter,  a  strong  argument  is  thus  furnished  for  the  existence  of  an  inter- 
nal spiritual  sense,  since  the  words  cannot  be  without  some  useful  sense 
and  meaning.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  young 
receivers  of  the  doctrines  should  be  ready  to  seize  on  such  an  argument, 
wherever  it  may  appear  to  them,  without  making  sufl&cient  inquiry  as  to 
the  possibility  of  afi&xing  a  reasonable  sense  to  the  letter,  although  at 
first  sight  such  a  sense  may  appear  to  be  impossible.  This,  no  doubt, 
may  be  the  case  with  some  in  respect  to  the  **  first  commandment  with 
promise  "  (the  fifth  in  the  *  Prayer  Book'  version), — "  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother;  that  thy  days  may  be  prolmiged  upon  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."  Not  a  few  persons  understand  the 
command  as  addressed  to  individual  children,  and  the  promise  as  an- 

IC.  S.  NO.  185. — ^VOL.  XII.  H 
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nexed  to  their  obedience,  and  addressed  to  them  only,  declaring  that 
obedient  children  will  live  longer  than  other  children.  But  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ten  commandments,  although  to  be  kept  by  individuals, 
are  addressed  to  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  and  the  promise,  thereforo, 
applies  not  to  the  obedient  children,  but  to  the  whole  people,  which,  as  a 
nation,  will  be  affected  beneficially  by  the  command  being  obeyed.  It 
does  not  mean  to  say  to  a  child,  "  Obey  this  command,  and  you  will 
have  a  long  life  in  this  world,"  but  it  says  to  the  whole  people,,  both 
parents  and  children,  "  Let  obedience  be  exacted  by  parents,  and  then 
it  will  be  yielded  by  children,  and  then  such  results  will  follow  as  will 
insure  to  the  nation  perpetuity."*- 

Now  some,  thus  understanding  the  command,  rightly  so  far,  might 
add,  not  so  accurately,  that  God  by  his  mighty  power  would  reward  their 
obedience  by  continuing  them  in  the  possession  of  their  good  land, 
*'  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  But  we  would  suggest  that  the  true 
sense  is  this : — that  the  natural  or  moral  effect  of  such  obedience  would 
be  the  continuous  preservation  of  virtuous  principles  and  habits  in  the 
people  at  large.  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  [or  when  he  becomes  a  man]  he  will  not  depart  from 
it."  Granting  these  words  of  Solomon  to  be  true,  it  follows,  that  from 
the  obedience  of  the  children,  as  children,  would  result  their  obedience, 
when  grown  to  maturity,  to  all  those  laws  of  God  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  which  their  wise  and  good  parents  had  piously 
instructed  them, — and  this  would  ensure  the  continued  possession,  by 
the  adult  population,  of  the  good  land  which  the  Lord  their  God  had 
given  them. 

But  take  the  converse  of  Solomon's  proyerb,  to  this  effect: — "  Suffer 
a  child  to  follow  his  own  will  in  rebelling  against  parental  authority  and 
instruction,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  This  must 
be  equally  true  with  the  original  proverb,  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the 
Israelites  would  become,  in  consequence  of  prevailing  filial  disobedience, 
so  corrupt,  that,  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  covenant,  when  thus 

*  This  command  is  clearly  more  addressed  to  parents  than  to  children,  since  the 
child^s  honouring  of  his  parents  depepds  almost  entirely  upon  their  training  him  to 
habits  of  obedience,  grounded  in  a  just  reverence  for  their  moral  and  intellectual 
character.  Were  the  writer  engaged  in  preparing  the  Decalogue  for  Christian  uses 
in  education,  he  would  feel  himself  bound,  in  order  to  guard  the  child  from  misap- 
prehension, to  word  the  promissory  portion  thus  : — "  that  thy  days  [O  IsraelJ  may 
be  prolonged  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."  Any  thoughtfiil 
ehOd  on  being  questioned  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  command,  would  reply — "  It 
means  that  good  children  will  live  longer  than  others,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  true." 
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kroken  and  despised,  their  ejection  from  the  land  of  Oanaon  most  neces- 
earily  ensue.    (Deut.  viii.  19,  20.) 

One  of  the  features  of  the  fallen  Old  Testament  Church,  when  the 
Lord  came,  was  the  odious  filial  ingratitude  which  had  hecome  customary, 
as  described  in  Mark  vii.  9 — 13^  where  we  are  informed  that  the  Phari- 
sees  encouraged  their  disciples  to  avoid  supporting  their  aged  parents, 
by  making  a  fictitious  and  merely  nominal  consecration,  or  pretended 
dsToting,  of  all  their  property  by  which  their  parents  might  be  relieved^ 
to  religious  uses  connected  with  the  Temple  worship.  From  such 
neglect  of  the  commandment  to  honour  parents,  what  other  result  could 
spring  than  the  horrible  crimes  and  inhumanities  recorded  by  their 
historian,  Josephus,  as  rife  amongst  the  Jewish  people  of  that  age  ? 

An  American  writer  remarks,  that — 

"  The  Poritan  fiithera  of  New  Eogland,  and  most  of  the  colonists  from  the  Old 
Woild,  brought  with  tiiem  the  old  notions  of  family  discipKne.  Stubborn  ohildrea 
ftnd  harder  with  the  early  magistrates  of  New  England  than  the  majcwity  of  thieves 
and  mnrdereiB  do  now ;  for  filial  disoliedience  or  disrespect  was  then '  an  iniquity  to 
be  punished  by  the  judges.^  From  homes  thus  governed,  sprang  the  pervading  gpirit 
<tf  order  which  surrived  the  breaking  up  of  old  institutions,  quietly  awtuted  the 
inangoratioQ  of  our  state  and  national  government,  and  then  peacefully  transferred 
its  former  aB^ance  to  the  newly-constituted  authorities.  It  was  home-bred  habits 
alone  that  kept  the  nation  above  the  waves  of  anarchy  during  the  revolution ;  for 
the  governments  had  only  a  nominal  power,  and  might  have  been  crushed  by  a  very 
slight  outbreak  of  the  mob  spirit.  Had  not  the  American  soldiers  of  the  revolution 
been  for  the  most  part  trained  in  well-ordered  families,  they  never  would  have  laid 
down  their  arms  until  they  had  received  their  pay  in  a  more  satisfactory  form  than 
what  they  deemed  worthless  paper ;  they  would  have  levied  their  hard-earned  wages 
on  the  goods  of  the  unarmed,  and  would  have  elevated  some  chieftain  less  scrupulous 
than  Washmgton  to  the  supreme  authority,  as  the  head  of  a  military  despotism. 
The  scene  is  now  sadly  (kanged.  The  present  generation  [of  Americans]  has  witnessed 
much  social  disorder.  Laws  are  often  left  as  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  book.  Our 
state  and  national  leg^latures  have  frequently  been  the  theatre  of  outrages  that 
would  disgrace  the  hedge-fighters'  arena*  Mobs  have  often  arrested  the  course  of 
jostice,  and  have  been  abetted  in  so  doing  by  men  of  edacation,  and  of  high  social 
Mid  political  rank.  And  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  such  paroxysms  of  violence  and 
lawlessness  have  resulted  from  the  rdaxed  state  qf  domestic  discipline^ — from  homes 
where  the  children  have  ruled,  and  the  parents  have  served  and  submitted  to  them ! 
It  was  only  families  organized  and  governed  afber  the  Divine  pattern,  that  made  a 
republic  possible  on  these  shores.  If  the  old  system  of  domestic  order  is  to  remain 
permanently  reversed,  and  the  whinsB  of  childhood,  the  freaks  of  youth,  are  to 
govern  our  femlHes  instead  of  the  wisdom  of  mature  experience,  we  may  count  the 
days  of  our  republic  numbered  and  finished.  Undisciplined  homes  will  undermine 
the  state ;  and  the  world  must  wait  for  a  successful  republic  experiment  until  there 
shall  be  a  nation  that  shall  obey  the  precept,  and  receive  the  promise,  addressed  now 
to  every  Christian  nation, — *  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may 
be  prolonged  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  tliy  God  givcth  thee^' " 
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Howeyer  solemn,  or  eyen  gloomy,  this  view  of  the  moral  condition  ^ 
America  and  her  prospects  of  the  stahilily  of  the  Union  may  seem  to 
the  readers  of  this  paper,  the  writer  of  it  cannot  withhold  his  cordial 
assent  to,  and  sympathy  with,  the  conclusion,  that  every  nation's  trae 
prosperity,  nay  more,  that  the  true  prosperity  of  the  choreh  in  every 
nation,  mainly  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  education  of  the  youth. 
That  a  general  complaint  is  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  more  thoughtful 
portion  of  our  nation,  of  the  want  of  proper  feelings  in  our  youth 
toward  their  parents  and  elders,  is  notorious.  Nor  can  we  feel  assured 
that  this  moral  pestilence,  for  such  surely  it  is,  has  not  penetrated  into 
New  Church  families.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  young  persons,  on 
coming  to  maturity,  with  $ome  preference  to  the  New  Church  doctrinal 
and  philosophical  systems,  do  not  remain  in  our  societies,  "  adorning 
the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things  "?  It  is  not  for  want  of 
secular  education  that  they  have  not  become  "sober-minded;"  neither 
is  it  for  want  of  religious  knowledge  that  they  have  not  added  thereto, 
afi  exhorted  by  the  apostle  Peter,  *' temperance,  patience,  godliness, 
brotherly  kindness,  and  charity."  That  which  has  been  lacking,  is  pious 
moral  training  by  their  parents,  inducing  habits  in  youth  of  pious 
thought,  judgment,  and  action !  Their  parents  have  been  too  actively 
engaged  to  be  thoughtful  enough  on  a  subject  so  important  in  its  nature, 
and  so  serious  in  its  consequences.  No  gardener  leaves  his  plants  to 
grow  up,  like  weeds,  without  care ;  nor  fails  to  root  up  the  weeds  which, 
without  vigilance,  and  to  some  extent  in  spite  of  it,  will  weaken  tlie 
good  plants  by  drawing  away  their  nutriment.  But  fond  parents  leave 
their  children  to  grow  up  of  themselves,  and,  in  moral  respects,  without 
sufficient  culture;  thus  treating  them,  in  reality,  according  to  the 
character  of  worthless  weeds,  rather  than  of  valuable,  nay,  inestimable 
plants. 

Adverting  again  to  the  testimony  afforded  by  the  American  writer 
above  cited,  concerning  the  want  of  education^  in  its  moral  sense,  in  the 
United  States,  while,  in  its  mteUsctual  sense,  it  abounds.  No  doubt 
education,  in  the  latter  sense,  abounds  at  the  capital  of  New  England, 
the  celebrated  city  of  Boston ;  but  let  any  one  examine  the  religious 
journals  published  there,  and  he  will  find  the  deepest  lamentations  over 
the  deeply  depraved  character  of  a  large  portion  of  their  youth  who  can 
read.  The  resorts  of  the  vicious  there  axe  horribly  numerous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  The  above  citation  was  copied  from  a  Boston 
journal  of  the  highest  respectability.  No  doubt  the  tendency  of  mere 
secular  knowledge  is  good,  rather  than  the  contrary,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  mediums  of  good,  and  the  Divine  Operation  acts  upon  all  mediums 
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of  good,  and  thus  gives  them,  as  far  as  possible,  or  as  far  as  consists 
with  man's  free  agency,  a  tendency  to  good.  But  let  every  New  Church 
parent  learn  from  this  testimony  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upcm  any  Mad  oi  education,  as  effectual  to  Ijead  our  youth  from  earth  to 
keaven,  along  the  path  of  goodness  (that  is,  the  path  of  self-denial, — 
tiie  way  of  *'  the  cross  "),  short  of  a  judicious  and  effective  pious  and 
mond  training  by  parents,  and  especially  by  the  mother  during  the 
earliest  period  of  childhood.  W.  M. 

[We  beg  r6^>ectfully  to  urge  upon  the  attention  af  our  readers  who 
are  parents,  the  remarkable  instance  afforded  by  our  correspondent  of 
the  fEulure  of  gv^  system  of  education  which  is  not  based  upon  the 
sure  and  sound  foundation  of  intelligent  domestic  training  to  habits  of 
religious  obedience.  It  cannot  be  said  that  parents  of  the  New  Church 
are  without  guidance  on  this  all-important  subject  We  have  taken 
firequent  opportunities  to  recommend  The  Parent's  Friend,  written  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Mason,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  only  publication  of  any  extent, 
if  not  the  only  one,  concerning  '*  Domestic  Education  "  founded  expressly 
on  New  Church  principles.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Hodson 
has  just  published  a  t^ird  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  at  a  very 
i0«sonable  price ;  and  we  hope  that  those  who  have  not  seen  it  (for  it 
has  been,  we  hear,  some  time  out  of  print),  will  bse  no  time  in  sup- 
plying themselves  with  it— Editor.] 


THE  CEREMONIAL  LAW. 


Did  our  Saviour  fulfil,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  the  Ceremonial 
Law,  in  like  manner  as  He  did  the  moral  ?  Or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  did  He  fulfil  it  in  the  sense  in  which  He  is  said  to  have  fulfilled 
it,  in  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Noble  ?* 

After  making  quotation  of  our  Saviour's  assurance,  that  '*  He  came 
not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil,"  Mr.  Noble  goes 
on  to  Observe,— 

"Some  hare  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  this  declaration  with 
the  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  abolished 
ijy  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  observance  of  it  not  being 
enjoited  on  Christians,  and  the  power  of  observing  it  being  taken 
away  from  the  Jews  by  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  temple,  where 
alone  the  chief  of  the  ceremonies  could  be  performed.     It  is  indeed 

*  Fle&Aiy  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  73. 
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said,  and  with  truth,  that  the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  fulfilled 
by  Jesus  Christ  in  his  own  person ;  but  this  does  not  account  for  the 
abolition  of  it  afterwards ;  otherwise  we  must  suppose  the  moral  law, 
which  he  fulfilled  likewise,  to  be  abolished  also ;  and  this  has  never  been 
asserted  by  any  but  the  wildest  Antinomian  perrerters  of  Divine 
Truth."* 

Did  Mr.  Noble  permit  of  the  signification  commonly  attached  to  the 
word  "/ttZ/M"  in  reference  to  the  ceremonial  law,  but  which  it  is  evident 
he  does  not,  nor  do  tliey  who  hold  with  him,  then  the  contradiction 
herein  stated  would  not  obtain.  Applied  to  the  ceremonial  law,  which 
was  abolished,  the  word  "fulfil"  must  be  allowed  to  mean, — to  be 
brought  to  an  end,  by  the  things  fore-shadowed  therein  being  virtually 
accomplished :  not  that  the  shadow  itself  was  in  truth  and  of  a  verity 
**  filled  full "  with  the  Divine,  as  the  moral  law  was  afterwards,  other- 
wise we  must  suppose  the  moral  law,  which  he  fulfilled  likewise,  to  be 
abolished  also. 

We  shall  commence  our  answer  to  this  question, — "  Did  our  Saviour 
fulfil  the  ceremonial  law  in  like  manner  as  He  did  the  moral?"  by 
stating  it  in  the  proposition  form  : — 

1st.  The  moral  law  speaks  from  within,  and  was  made  perfect  in 
€hrist,  even  to  the  lowest  principles  of  His  sinless  Humanity. 

'2nd.  The  ceremonial  law  speaks  from  without,  and  was  not,  and  could 
not,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  perfected  in  Christ  in  like  manner,  t 

In  the  one  case  the  law,  which  is  the  moral,  was  fulfilled  even  to  its 
outermost,  and  thereby  was  established  for  ever :  in  the  other,  the  law, 
which  is  the  ceremonial,  was  emptied  of  its  life,  which  it  held  only  by 
correspondence,  and  was  thereby  made  null  and  void,  or  abrogated  for 
ever.  Thus  the  moral  law,  in  itself  divine,  was  perfected  in  Christ, 
whilst  the  ceremonial  law,  in  ilselfdetA,  was  of  necessity  abolished. 

The  truth  of  these  propositions  will,  we  trust,  be  made  evident  in  the 
sequel. 

We  hold,  then,  that  it  is  not  true  that  our  Saviour  fulfilled  the 
oeremonial  law,  in  like  manner,  and  in  the  same  sense  in  which  He 
fulfilled  the  moral  law,  even  to  its  literal  observance;  for  that  would 

*  The  italios  are  onn. 
f  The  oeremonial  law  also  speaks  from  mtkii^,  hy  virtue  of  its  spiritual  tense,  as 
well  as  the  moral  law;  and  this  latter  law  also  speaks  from  vitkout  as  weU  as  fnm 
iffUhin,  Thus  the  Ten  Commandments  are  the  moral  law,  which  may  be  observed 
either  from  mthoiU  only,  or  at  the  same  time,  from  within  also.  Hence  a  man  may 
Ivbstain  from  murder  and  adultery  in  the  outward  act,  but  if  n<ot  firom  within  at  the 
same  time,  be  is  still  a  murderer  and  an  adulterer.— Bd. 
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haye  been  to  have  served,  in  obedience,  that  which  was  only  permis- 
siTe,  and  which  was  providentially  commanded  or  allowed  in  order  to 
keep  the  carnal-minded,  stiff-necked,  and  rebellious  Jews  from  falling 
into  a  lower,  more  idolatrous,  and  sinful  state  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  done. 

In  as  £Eur  as,  and  in  the  sense  in  whch,  the  ceremonial  law  can  be  said 
to  have  been  fulfilled  in  Christ,  it  remains  with  us  to  this  day, — and,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  will  ever  so  remain ;  for  where  Christ  has 
been  in  Spirit,  there  He  ever  is,  and  must  ever  henceforth  be. 

Inasmuch  then  as  the  ceremonial  law,  strictly  so  called,  has  been 
abolished  in  outward  or  literal  observance,  we  have  every  reason,  we 
conceive,  to  conclude,  a  priori,  that  it  was  not  literally  observed  by 
our  Saviour,  and  this  we  shall  find  to  be  Scripturally  tme.*  To  say  that 
it  was  first  fulfilled,  and  then  abolished,  is  to  mistake,  in  our  opinion, 
the  only  true  meaning  of  Scripture ;  for  the  term  fulJU  signifies,  in 
Biblical  language,  to  fill  full;  now  what  Christ,  as  our  Saviour,  has 
filled  full,  must  remain  so  to  eternity.  This  He  did  with  the  moral 
law  in  every,  even  the  least,  particular,  and  this  law  was  thereby 
established  for  ever.  Had  He  done  the  same  by  the  ceremonial  law,  it 
too  would  thereby  have  been  lastingly  established,  not  abrogated.  In 
this  respect,  then,  we  conceive  Mr.  Noble  to  be  in  error  when  he  says 
that  *'  our  Saviour,  it  is  true,  fulfilled  the  ceremonial  law  as  well  as  the 
moral,"  but  that  "  the  former  is  now  abolished,  whilst  the  latter  remains ;" 
and  we  hold  him  to  be  in  truth,  in  the  admission,  that  the  |  fulfilment 
of  the  ceremonial  law  does  not  account  for  its  abolition  afterwards, 
whilst  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law  sufficiently  testifies  to  its  more 

*  We  are  sorry  that  we  have  cause  thus  to  state  th6  matter,  but  the  manner  has 
been  forced  upon  us ;  Ibr  if  it  be  maintalined,  as  Mr.  Noble,  in  the  extract  above 
glTen,  dearly  does,  that  the  caremonial  law  was  fulfilled  in  like  manner  as  the  moral 
law,  it  must  ftom  the  very  necessity  of  the  case  have  been  literally  and  strictly 
observed,  for  thus  it  could  only  have  been  perfectly  fulfilled.  Whereas  our  opinion 
is,  that  they  were  each  fhlfilled  (if  the  same  word  **  ftilfil  **  be  used  in  respect  of 
both  laws)  in  a  different  manner : — the  ceremonial  law  was  fulfilled  to  its  abolition, 
by  the  eduction  or  withdrawal  fh>m  it  of  those  principles  which  the  Jews,  in  their 
ignonnoe,  believed  it  to  oontain  in  fitct,  or  in  cause,  the  truth  being,  thcat  it  hdd  them 
only  in  tsff^  and  this  by  mere  and  outward  correspondence ;  whilst  the  moral  law, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  fulfilled  to  its  more  perfect  establishment,  by  the  hiduction 
or  the  indrawal  of  the  Divine,  the  law  in  its  letter  being  made,  in  Christ,  the 
oontinent  thereof!  The  one,  the  ceremonial  law,  spoke  to  us  in  principle,  by  corres- 
P<mdence  merely ;  the  other,  the  moral  law,  spoke  to  us  then^^still  does,  and  ever 
^1  continue  to  do— morally  hi  the  letter,  but  spiritually  and  divinely  in  its  interior 
•ndUmermost. 

t  We  hece  use  it  in  the  sense  iti  Which  Mr^  Nobld  does. 
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perfect  establishment.  'Hie  eoreiaomal  law,  in  its  Htetal  observanffir, 
was  made  binding  upon  the  external-minded  Jews,  in  adaptation  to,  and 
in  compassion  of,  their  state.  It  was  a  bened^ent  permission,  aldiois^ 
an  apparent  command,  to  liable  them  to  hold  commvimon  with  their 
God,  by  the  merest  outward  correspondence,  they  being  no  longer  m 
condition  to  retain  it  otherwise.  The  Jews,  in  this  state,  were  below 
the  mark,  if  I  might  so  term  it,  of  the  lowest  natural  c(xidition  of  life, 
wherein  true  worship  could  either  be  giv^i  or  ofBered  up  by  them^-^ 
below  that  plane,  in  fact,  whereon  saving  principles  can  alone  rest,  and 
whence  they  could,  by  possibility  only,  be  made  attainable.  This  being 
the  case,  they  could  only  hold  communion  with  God  out  of  themselTed. 
Inw£yrd  communion  they  knew  not  of;  hence  the  sacrifices  of  bulls  end 
goats  were  considered  by  them,  as  in  themselves  saving,  needful,  and 
efficacious;  but  which,  we  are  expressly  told,  were  worthless  be!fi(»rB 
G^d,  and  unacceptable  to  Him.  These  outward  saerifices  our  Saviour 
did  not  perform,  nor  could  fulfil,  heiug  as  they  were  destitute  of  ail 
efficacy,  displeasing  to  God,  dead  in  {hemselves,  and  only  shadowing 
forth  the  living  by  correspondence.  To  the  point  where  the  Jews  were 
capable  of  being  saved,  if  we  might  so  express  it,  by  the  inward  enfix* 
ment  or  implantation,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  reception  (d 
living  principles,  our  Saviour  folbwed  them,  and  fulfilled  the  law  tlrat 
had  thus  been  given  them ;  beyond  this  He  could  not  have  gone  without 
partaking  of  a  Dedlen  nature,  on  being  convinced  of  sin.  For  it  was 
through  their  sinfulness  the  ceremonial  law  was  enjoined,  emd  it  could 
only  be  through  needlessness,  m  a  Being  mtkout  sin,  that  it  could  be 
fulfilled.  To  say  that  our  Saviour  performed  needless  saenfioes,  is  ta 
detract  from  His  great  name,  and  to  make  Him  other  than  God.  The 
sacrifice  He  underwent,  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  Infirm  Humanity  He 
assumed,  and  which  He  offered  up  acceptably,  and  without  sin,  to  the 
Divinity  within.  Having  done  this,  there  was  no  neeessity — nay,  in 
fieust,  it  would  have  been  sinful  to  have  gone  ottt  of  Himself  iot  the 
purpose  of  offering  up  other  useless  and  unacceptable  sacrifices : — "  In 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  God  delighteth  not ;  neither  seeketh  He 
these  at  your  hands."  The  same  G(^  that  declared  this  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  only  through  the  hardness  of  th^ 
hearts  that  such  requirements  were  made,  was  indwelling  in  Christ 
whilst  on  earth,  and  to  Him  the  sacrifice  of  the  Humanity,  whidi  He 
derived  from  the  mother,  was  offered,  completed,  and  fulfilled.  Divinity 
He  brought  down,  or  implanted  into  the  very  lowest  principles  of  sinless 
Humanity.  To  say  that  He  brought  Divinity  down  still  lower,  or  fill- 
filled  ceremonies  that  were,  in  mercy,  commanded  to  be  k^t  by  the 
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Jew»,  by  reason  <rf  liieir  sinliilness,  is,  virtually,  to  drtw  Divinity  ovt  of 
Himself,  and  to  place  it  in  the  animals  sacrificed.  Such  an  idea  as  this 
is  as  nnscriptural  as  it  is  erroneous. 

The  principles  represented  by  the  outward  offerings,  Christ  fulfilled 
and  magnified  in  Himself,  thereby  making  them  honourable.  Out  of 
Himself  there  could  be  no  fulfilment  The  law  which  He  fulfilled  is 
'*holy,  jost,  and  good,"  and  against  this  law  Paul  speaketh  not  The 
law  which  He  did  not  fulfil,  nor  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  according  to 
the  conception,  could  have  fulfilled,  was  abolished, — and  from  this  law, 
Paul  saith,  ''  we  are  fii^eed."  But  it  is  said,  the  ceremonial  law  is  part 
of  the  Word,  and  Christ,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  came  as  the  Word. 
In  the  purpose  of  this  statement  a  virtual  denial  is  involved  of  the 
ceremonial  kw  being  abolished  at  all.  To  this  a  counter-statement 
mi^t  legitimatdy,  and  in  all  fairness,  be  raised,  and  that  is,  it  might 
be  said; — *'  The  ceremoaial  law  is  abolished,  and  Christ,  as  Uie  Word, 
came  not  to  abolish,  but  to  establish ;  therefore,  and  the  inference  is  a 
just  one,  the  ceremonial  law  cannot  have  been  part  of  the  Word  as 
gbrenns  by  Grod.''  Nor  was  it  so  given  to  naturally  well-disposed  and 
believing  men.  We  are  expressly  and  repeatedly  told,  that  it  was  by 
reason  of  the  *'  hardness  of  their  hearts  "  that  thus  it  was  commanded 
them.  To  sacrifice  out  of  oneself  was  then,  is  now,  and  ever  will  be,  a 
sigD  of  the  hardness  of  our  hearts,  or  the  sinfulness  of  our  nature : 
and  to  say  that  thm  Christ  sacrificed,  is  to  convince  Him  of  sin.  Thus 
&r,  then,  we  may  rightly  ccmclude,  we  think,  that  where  the  ceremonial  • 
law  hegmg,  which  Christ  by  His  coming  abolished,  there  uselessness  of 
action  or  sinfulness  obtains ;  and  tlmt  by  how  much  it  was  observed 
beyond  this  point,  had  it  been  possible  with  God,  by  so  much  would 
the  sinlessness  of  that  Humanity  have  been  destroyed,  sinfulness  being 
established  in  its  stead.  To  the  extent  of  its  observance,  too,  after  the 
tme  when  our  Saviour  was  no  longer  subject  to  His  parents^  would  the 
ceremonial  law  have  been  for  ever  made  good.  Being  abolished,  it  waa 
not  fulfilled ;  not  being  fulfilled,  it  could  not  have  been  observed. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  the  ceremonial  law  was  abolished  by  reason  of 
its  fulfilment ;  whilst  the  moral  law,  by  the  same  means,  was  m(Hre  per- 
fectly established,  which  is,  in  &ct,  to  say,  in  comparison  of  resuU,  a 
positive  contradiction.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  are  led  to 
have  some  conception  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  ceremonial  law  was 
abolished,  wherein  St  Paul  declareth,  in  quotation  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— **  Sacrifice,  and  offering,  and  burnt-offering,  and  offering  for  sin  • 
thou  wouldest  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure  therein,  which  are  offered  hy 
the  law;  then  said  He,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God.    He  taketk 
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away  the  first  that  He  may  establish  the  second."  In  the  keeping  '6{ 
the  law  here  spoken  of,  there  can  have  been  no  life,  for  it  is  plainly 
affirmed,  that  God  '*had  no  pleasure"  in  the  performance  of  its 
requirements,  but  only  in  the  doing  of  His  will ;  whilst  in  the  keeping 
of  the  law  which  remains,  viz.,  the  moral  law,  we  have  our  Saviour'd 
assurance  there  U  l^e,  for  when  speaking  of  the  commandments,  and  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  to  Him,  He  saith,  "Keep  these,  and  thou 
shalt  live."  Can  it  then  be  said  that  Christ,  as  our  Saviowr,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  submitted  himself  to  that  which  was  siuful, 
or  at  all  events,  to  that  in  which  God  could  take  no  delight?  Ood 
forbid.  **  He  taketh  away  the  first,  to  establish  the  second," — ^not  by 
submitting  Himself  to  its  observance,  nor  acting  in  obedience  to  its 
dictates,  but  by  casting  out  that,  in  the  Humanity  assumed,  which 
was  disposed  to  bow  the  knee  to  its  requirements,  and  bringing 
down  that  which  was  lawful,  just,  and  good  in  its  place.  In  like  aum- 
ner  as  He  freed  us  from  this  law,  He  delivered  us  from  the  works  of 
the  devil :  and  as  Satan  found  no  place  in  Him,  but  was  cast  behind 
Him,  80  the  ceremonial  law,  which  was  given  in  consequence  of  the 
^nfiilness  of  our  fedlen  nature,  met  with  no  observance  by  Him,  but 
was  at  once  and  for  ever  abolished.  Hence  as  sin  was  overcome  in 
Him  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  so  the  ceremonial  law,  which  fore> 
shadowed  the  need  of  such  sacrifice,  and  that  by  reason  of  our  exceeding 
sinfulness,  was  abolished,  as  soon  as  the  needed  sacrifice  for  that  purpose 
was  completed.  And  as  in  the  one  case  it  would  be  blasphemous  to 
suppose  that  sin  found  either  part  or  fSavour  in  God  our  Saviour,  or  that 
it  was  in  anywise  necessary  that  He  should  first  enter  into  sin  previous 
to  His  expulsion  of  it  from  and  out  of  the  Humanity  assumed, — so  in 
the  other,  it  would  be  equally  irreverent  to  declare,  that  in  order  to 
abolish  what  was  far  from  God's  will,  and  anything  but  pleasing  in  His 
aight,  it  was  first  needful  for  Him  to  act  in  observance  of  it,  and  in 
obedience  to  its  strict  requirements  for  its  proper  fulfilment  Sin  was 
overcome  by  being  cast  out,  not  entered  into:  the  ceremonial  law, 
strictly  so  called,  was  abolished  by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of  its  ful- 
filmenty  as  God  could  not  act  contrary  to  His  own  divine  will,  nor 
have  permitted  the  Humanity  He  assumed  to  do  that  which  was  dis- 
pleasing in  His  sight 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  that  our  judg- 
ment is  without  proof,  when  we  declare  it  as  our  opinion  that  the 
,  ceremonial  law,  ae  the  ceremonial  law,  was  never  fulfilled ;  and  that  the 
only  and  proper  answer  to  be  given  to  the  question  which  heads  this 
article,  must  be  in  the  negative.  Geo.  Wiuon. 
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[As  we  haTe  alwa5r9  been  desirous  of  affording  the  greatest  latitade  of 
thought  in  reference  to  every  subject  of  inquiry  admitted  into  the  pages 
of  our  Periodical,  we  have  agreed  to  insert  the  above  paper.  Our  opinion, 
however,  founded  upon  what  we  consider  to  be  the  teaching  of  Sweden- 
borg,  as  to  this  subject,  differs  from  that  of  our  respected  correspondent. 
We  consider  that  the  Lord,  not  only  spiritually  but  Uti&rally  fulfilled 
the  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  that  Mr.  Noble^s 
assertion,  quoted  bj  our  correspondent,  is  perfectly  correct.  The  cere- 
monial law,  as  to  all  its  rituals,  was  of  divine  appointment — the  very 
letter  is  divine.  Now  Swedenbor^  frequently  declares  that  the  Lord 
fulfilled  the  entire  Word,  and  this  entire  fulfilment,  we  apprehend, 
involves  the  UUer  and  the  rUual  of  the  ceremonial  law,  as  well  as  its 
moral  and  spiritual  sense. 

The  case  we  consider  to  be  this ; — that  up  to  the  time  when  Jesus 
hegan  to  preach,  being  about  thirty  years  of  age,  (Luke  iii.  23.)  He  had 
strictly  observed  all  die  ritual  law,  and  had  fulfilled  it  both  as  to  its 
spirit  and  its  letter,  thus  exhibiting  a  perfect  example  to  the  Jew,  and 
as  he  decltures  Himself,  "fulfillmg  all  righteousness,"  which  divine 
declaration,  we  presume,  implies  every  requirement  of  the  divine  law, 
and  of  the  entire  Word,  both  internal  and  external;  both  spiritual  and 
literal.  It  is  divinely  stated  that  all  things  in  respect  to  Jesus  were  per- 
formed  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord : — "  And  when  they  had  per- 
formed all  things  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  they  returned  into 
Gallilee."  (Li&e  ii.  39.)  Now  this  declaration  involves,  we  think, 
that  as  the  rite  of  circumcision  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  pair  of  turtle  doves, 
were  performed,  when  Jesus  was  presented  to  Jehovah,  according 
to  the  law,  (Luke  ii,  24.)  so  every  ceremonial  of  the  law  was  observed 
by  Him,  during  his  life  as  a  Jew,  exhibiting  to  the  Jews  the  most 
perfect  example,  as  already  stated,  of  His  own  divine  law  both  as  to  its 
ceremonial  and  literal,  as  well  as  to  its  moral  and  spiritual  sense. 

In  order  to  see  how  the  Lord  literally  fulfilled  cdl  the  requirements 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  He  Himself 
offered  any  sacrifices,  or  that  He  assisted  at  the  slaughter  of  any  of  the 
victimsusedfor  that  purpose.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity  synago- 
gues were  established  throughout  the  land,  which,  although  not  enacted 
py  the  Levitical  law,  yet  evidently  met  with  the  Lord's  approval,  sinc^ 
it  was  ''  His  custom  to  go  into  the  synagogues  on  the  Sabbath  days," 
and  to  take  part  in  the  service.  (Luke  iv.  16.)  At  these  places  no 
sacrifices  were  offered,  but  the  Word  was  read,  and  the  people  were 
exhorted  by  the  minister  and  ruler  of  the  synagogue ;  and  sometimes  by 
the  invitation,  or  by  the  permission  of  the  ruler,  others  were  allowed  to 
give  a  word  of  exhortation  to  the  people.  (See  Acts  xiii.  15.)  The 
sacrifice  of  the  lamb,  both  morning  and  evening,  was  offered  at  the 
temple;  and  the  sacrifices  which  took  place  at  the  three  great  festivals, 
and  on  other  occasions,  were  all  offered  at  the  temple  and  conducted  by 
the  Levites.  There  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  shew  that  the  Lord 
w^tup  to  these  feasts,  according  to  the  divine  appointment,  (Exodus 
mil  17.)  that  "  all  the  males  should  appear  before  Jehovah  three 
times  in  the  year,"  and  that  he  then  went  into  the  temple  and  worshiped 
according  to  the  law.    Nor  is  it  requisite  to  suppose  that  the  Lord  him- 
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self  offered  any  sacrifices  of  sheep,  or  lambs,  &c.,  or  that  he  eteti 
attended  to  ^vitness  the  slaughter  and  the  sacrifice  of  those  animals. 
For  it  pleased  him  to  be  born  among  the  poor  of  his  people,  for  whom, 
in  certain  cases,  a  commutation  of  sacrifices  and  offerings  was  provided 
in  the  law.  But  the  sacrifices,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  lambs 
morning  and  evening,  and  the  lamb  at  the  passover,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  sacrifices  for  sin,  and  for  trespasses  of  various  kinds,  or  for  the 
cleansings  of  the  leprosy  and  of  other  diseases ;  thus  they  were  offered 
for  expiation  and  atonement  on  account  of  actual  sins  and  trespasses 
committed,  and  on  account  of  actual  diseases  which  appeared.  But  as 
the  Lord  had  no  actual  sin,  and  had  no  leprosy  or  any  malady  as  a  result 
of  actual  sin,  it  was  not  necessary  that  He  should  Himself  offer  any  of 
these  sacrifices  for  sin,  or  for  purification  from  diseases.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  Humanity  inherited  from  the  mother,  **  He  bore  our  sicknesses 
and  infirmities;"  (Matt.  viii.  17.)  but  these  infirmities  and  sicknesses 
never  came  forth  into  actual  sins  and  actual  diseases,  and  therefore  no 
sacrifices  on  this  account  can  be  supposed  as  having  been  offered  by 
Him,  as  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  when  sins  and  diseased 
actually  appeared  amongst  them.  Nevertheless,  all  the  sacrifices,  in 
the  supreme  sense,  represented  the  Lord  as  to  His  work  of  redemption 
and  the  glorification  of  His  Humanity,  and  consequently  as  to  the  great 
atonement  or  reconciliation  which  He  thus  accomplished  between  fallen 
human  nature  and  the  Divine  Nature. 

But  when  the  Lord,  up  to  the  time  He  began  to  preach,  being  about 
**  thirty  years  of  age,"  had  "  performed  all  things  according  to  the  law," 
or  had  punctually  fulfilled  all  the  external  requirements  of  His  own 
divine  law  in  relation  to  Himself,  He  then  began  to  abrogate  it.  As  all 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  were  fulfilled  in  his  own  divine  Person, 
they  naturally  and  necessarily  ceased,  precisely  as  when  the  reality 
appears,  the  effigy  and  the  representative  disappear,  or  as  when  the 
dun  arises  all  minor  lights  vanish  from  the  view.  (See  -4.(7.  8334.) 
But  even  the  representatives  of  the  ceremonial  law  were  Truths  in 
the  ultimate  of  order;  (A.G.  10,728.)  and  as  the  Lord  fulfilled  all 
Truth,  he  consequently  fulfilled  the  representatives  of  tiie  ceremonial 
law,  which  are  **  truths  in  ultimates."  But  as  truths  in  ultimates 
can  be  changed,  as  one  kind  of  garment  can  be  changed  for  another, 
so  the  representatives  of  the  Jewish  church  could  be  abrogated  and 
changed,  for  a  more  universal  ultimate  suited  to  all  people  and  nations 
of  the  earth.  Such  an  ultimate  are  the  truths  of  Christianity  as  ulti- 
mated  in  the  letter  of  the  Word,  and  especially  of  the  Gk)spel. 

Now,  although  Truth,  in  its  representative  or  ultimate  form,  can  be 
abrogated  and  changed,  and  was  abrogated  and  changed  by  tiie  Lord 
after  he  had,  in  his  own  Person,  fulfilled  its  divine  requirements,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  because  the  Lord  fulfilled  the  moral  law.  this 
should,  as  intimated  by  our  correspondent,  be  abrogated  also.  For 
Truth  in  its  interior  form,  such  as  it  is  in  the  moral  law,  and  in  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  is  like  its  divine  Author,  unchangeable ; 
but  not  so  in  its  lowest,  or  ceremonial  and  representative  form.  For  in 
the  lowest  form  Truth  may  be  changed  according  to  the  states  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  church.     Thus  the  sword,  which  is  truth  in  its 
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ultimate  form  ccHnbating,  may  be  changed  into  the  ploughshare,  which 
is  truth  in  its  ultimate  form  cultivating  the  mind;  (see  Isaiah  ii.  4.)  or, 
vice  versa,  the  ploughshare  may  be  changed  into  the  sword,  (See  Joel 
iii.  10.)  We  trust  now,  that  our  correspondent,  on  reflection,  will  see 
that  the  Lord  actually  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  the  ceremonial 
law  in  relation  to  Himself,  and  that  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Noble  is 
correct. — Editoe.] 


UNITARIANS  AND  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 


Occasionally  articles  have  appeared  in  our  Magazine,  indicating  the 
friendly  feeling  of  American  Unitarians  towards  the  New  Church.  It 
is  matter  for  rejoicing  that  Tripersonal  sects,  both  in  this  country  and 
America,  are  relaxing  somewhat  of  their  bigotry  and  ill  feeling  towards 
Unitarians ;  and  possibly,  by  and  by,  they  may  abate  somewhat  of  their 
imjust  and  unneighbourly  estimate  of  the  New  Church.  But  probably 
this  will  not  be  the  case  until  the  New  Church  increases  sufiBciently  in 
numbers  to  command  respect  from  external  and  prejudiced  minds,  which 
are  too  much  swayed  by  current  report  and  outward  appearances,  to 
judge  fairly.  An  American  Unitarian  Journal  extracts  from  a  Trinita- 
rian Journal,  with  feelings  of  satisfaction,  the  following  kindly  expres- 
sions : — **  We  only  hope  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  Unitarians 
and  the  Trinitarians  of  New  England,  neighbours  as  they  are  in  locality, 
ottd  nearer  still  to  each  other  in  the  world  of  letters,  will  not  fear  to 
become  acquainted  with,  and  to  understand  and  appreciate  each  other. 
Then,  if  they  still  feel  bound  earnestly  to  dissent  from  and  oppose 
each  other,  as  they  may,  the  controversy  will  at  least  have  the  dignity  of 
freedom  from  personal  prejudice,  and  of  purity,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  doctrinal  statement." 

The  evidence  of  a  growing  spirituality  amongst  American  Unitarians, 
occasionally  presented  in  former  numbers,  receives  confirmation  from 
the  following  letter  from  our  friend  and  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Worcester,  of  Bopton,  United  States,  which  we  extract  from  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  journal,  The  Christian  Register,  the  editor  of  which  thus 
introduces  the  communication  to  his  readers  : — 

["  We  will  not  attempt  to  oonceal  the  pleasure  with  which  we  hail  every  indioation 
of  a  wanner  sympathy  among  religious  bodies.  What  foUows  is  from  an  eminent 
dsTgyman  *  with  whom  we  have  no  personal  aoqaaintanoe,  bat  whose  words  are  none 
the  less  welcome  to  us  on  that  account.**] 

*  *    *    "  It  is  very  gratiJfying  to  me  to  see  the  present  tendencies  of  your 

*  In  America  all  religiooa  ministers  of  every  denomination  are  called  <'  clergyman.^ 
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paper,— the  ^spoaitUm:  to  boild  up,  rather  than,  to  pttU  down, — the  effort  to  ndm 
yoarsdves  and  other  men  up  to  the  level  of  true  Christian  principles,  rather  than  to 
bring  those  prinoiples  down  to  our  level, — the  dispo^tion  to  exalt  the  Lord  Jesos 
Christ,  rather  than  to  degrade  Him, — the  tendency  to  true  fiuth,  rather  than  to 
ibfidelity, — and  the  tendency  to  true  charity,  which  is  a  love  to  the  neighbour,  rather 
than  to  selfishness,  sectaiianism,  and  domination.  These  things  I  love  and  honour, 
and  I  with  to  have  you  know  that  I  do. 

^  I  hope  that  I  have  some  of  the  same  spirit  myselil  I  regard' it  as  produced  by 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  I  conceive  that  one  of  the  effects  of  zeceiving 
it  is,  that  it  giires  us  the  power  of  perceiving  it  m  others,  and  that  it  gives  us  a  dis- 
position to  rejdoe  in  it^  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to  fraternize  with  it  wherever 
we  do  see  it. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  respectfiilly, 

**  Your  friend  and  fellow-serrant, 

«  Thomas  Worgbstbb. 
**  Boston,  May  23rd»  1850.*' 

Swedenborg  says,  that  all  sections  of  the  church  would  be  in  harmony 
if  they  made  gpodness  of  more  account  than  doctrine.  The  friendly 
feeling  generally  existing  between  our  body  and  Unitarians  (who  agree 
with  us  in  this  paHi&ularJ  goes  far  to  confirm  the  abore  dedaration  of 
our  author. 

Some  time  since  there  appeared  in  the  London  Wnitaridn  Inquirer 
ike  following  remarks,  and  we  confess  to  a  considerable  feeling  of 
interest  in  the  apparently  upward  tendencies  in  the  Unitarian  body 
which  they  appear  to  evidence,  as  well  as  in  other  instances : — 

'*  We  think  much  more  prommenoe  might  be  given  to  the  person  of  Christ,  as  eon- 
stltuling  the  subject  of  revelation.  A  natural  reaction  agi^st  the  errors  of  the  popu- 
lar  belief  led  the  Unitarian  divines  of  the  last  age  to  put  forth  Christianity  too  mudi 
as  a  rule  or  law, — a  form  certainly  in  which  religion  cannot  have  much  influence  over 
the  character.  It  does  not  touch  the  affections^  and  therefore  does  not  go  deep  enough 
to  affect  that  part  of  our  nature  in  which  habits  have  their  roots.  But  to  us  Christ 
is  much  more  than  a  lawgiver  or  a  prophet  proclaiming  new  truth.  He  is  ^  medium 
through  which  new  spiritual  'powers  have  been  introduced  into  the  world.  Disoiple- 
■hip  has  a  higher  meaning  than  that  of  sitting  at  his  feet.  It  implies  a  union  wiKk 
Him  of  ofwr  inmost  nature,  as  the  body  is  the  source  of  vitality  to  the  limbs,  or  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  to  the  branches.  (John  xv.)  In  this  view,  he  becomes  an  object  of 
vivid  and  profound  affections.  We  see  in  Him  the  moral  attributes  of  God  so 
reflected  as  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  each  of  us.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  by  fellow- 
ship with  Christ  that  our  relationship,  as  that  of  children  to  the  Father,  is  realized ; 
for  apart  from  his  influence  (whether  we  are  conscious  or  unconscious  of  it),  we  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  vastness  of  a  oono^tion  of  the  Divine  Nature,  which  ou  every 
side  runs  out  and  loses  itself  in  abstraction.  Preaching,  therefore,  will  have  more 
power  as  it  g^ves  more  prominence  to  the  Person  than  to  the  Doctrine  of  l^e  Saviour." 

This  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  Unitarianism 
of  former  years ;  «md  unquestionably,  the.  view  presented  above  is  not. 
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only  more  rational,  but  also  more  edifying  and  spiritual  than  the  Eyan- 
gelical  and  Romish  representations  of  Christ  interceding  with  the 
Father,  and  moTing  Him  to  mercy  by  the  display  of  his  ever-bleeding 
wounds  !  Jesus  Christ  is  spoken  of,  it  will  be  noted,  as  communicating 
an  "  influence."  Is  this  influence  ihe  same  as  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
Unitarians  usually  represent  as  proceeding  only  firom  the  Invisible 
Father?  Do  they  begin  to  see  that  the  Spirit  of  the  FaUier  proceeds 
through  the  Son,  as  the  medium  of  its  immediate  communication  ?  The 
Lord  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  the  medium  of  introducing  new  spiritual 
powers  into  the  world,  and  these  powers  are  spoken  of  as  something 
distinct  from  Christian  doctrine,  or  its.  necessary  influence  as  the  Truth, 
What  ''powers,"  t^en,  can  these  be,  except  they  are  those  which  are 
communicated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeding  from  ''the  Sun  of 
Righteousness"?  We  hail,  with  thankfulness,  the  rays  which  appear 
to  be  forcing  their  way,  from  this  Only  Source  of  spiritual  light,  into 
what  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  a  very  dark 
quarter  of  professed  Christianity. 


EXTKACTS  FROM  SWEDENBORG'S  SPIRITUAL  DIARY: 

(Not  hitherto  irurulaUd,) 


Four  degrees  op  Faith. 

2947.  There  are  four  degrees  of  Faith : — First,  a  scientific  faith,  or 
a  mere  knowledge  of  those  things  which  constitute  faith,  and  which  a 
loan  retains  in  his  memory,  from  which  he  can  relate  and  preach  them 
to  others ;  or  which  a  man  learns  for  the  sake  of  honour,  that  he  may. 
be  accounted  learned,  and  that  he  may  acquire  merit  in  society.  Thus 
his  fidth  is  a  mere  thing  of  the  memory.  He,  indeed,  calls  it  faith,  but 
he  does  not  believe  in  it,  not  even  in  the  least  degree.  All  such  are 
llad  pastors  and  preachers. 

The  second  degree  of  faith  is  intellectual  fedth,  or  faith  in  the  intellect. 
A  man  has  this  faith  when  he  is  intellectually  persuaded,  either  from 
the  connexion  and  harmony  of  things,  or  from  being  confirmed  either 
by  natural  or  by  spiritual  things,  that  what  he  has  admitted  to  constitute 
his  faith  is  true ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  deposits  it  in  the  mepiory  only, 
and  does  not  allow  it  to  come  into  the  life.  He,  therefore,  does  not 
live  according  to  it,  except  in  the  external  form,  for  the  sake  of  honour 
or  gain.  Wherefore  his  faith  is  but  a  mere  shell,  which  has  little  or  no 
connexion  with  the  kernel,  that  is,  with  any  genuine  affection. 

A  third  degree  of  faith  is  a  persuasion  affecting  the  will.     The  maut 
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is  thus  persuaded  by  the  Lord  that  a  thing  is  Uue,-  and  he  is  admonish^ 
that  it  is  so  as  often  as  be  is  led  to  act  otherwise  than  his  faith  dictates. 
Thus  he  is  governed  by  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  acts  according 
to  his  faith. 

The  fourth  degree  is  a  confirmed  persuasion ;  in  which  case  a  man 
cannot  act  otherwise  than  he  believes,  for  he  perceives  that  he  is  th^ 
led  by  the  Lord;  wherefore,  this  persuasion  is  conjoined  with  per- 
ception, concerning  which  I  have  spoken. before, — 1748,  Aug*  27. 


WHETHER  SWEDENBORG'S  ESPECIAL  SPIRITUAL  ILLU- 
MINATION COMMENCED  IN  1743,  IN  1744,  OR  IN 
1745.* 


All  these  various  dates  are  given  by  Swedenborg  himself  as  the  period 
when  his  especial  spiritual  illumination  commenced,  and  it  has  occasionally 
been  asked  how  this  matter  can  be  satisfactorily  explained.  We  think 
that  the  subject  now  admits  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  In  1743  the 
author  first  became  sensible  of  an  extraordinary  mental  state,  which  Me 
began  to  experience  He  had  not  yet  come  into  open  communication 
with  spirits,  but  it  appears,  we  think,  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
Diary,  that  he  commenced  then  to  have  his  extraordinary  atperienee,  tb© 
indications  and  signs  of  which  he  here  mentions.  In  1744  it  is  probable 
that  this  extraordinary  experience  had  considerably  increased,  so  as  to 
form,  as  it  were,  a  second  degree  of  its  development ;  and  in  1745  he  was 
admitted  into  a  full  and  open  communication  with  spirits,  by  the  fuH 
development  of  his  internal  or  spiritual  senses.  This  theory,  as  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  we  derive  from  the  following  extract,  entitled — 

How  difficidt  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  persuaded  that  h^  is  governed  by  spirits. 
2967.  Before  my  mind  was  opened  so  that  I  could  converse  with  spirits, 
and  thus  be  persuaded  by  living  experience  that  man  is  governed  [of  the 
Lord]  by  them ;  I  had  for  several  years  such  experimental  proofs  of  the 
feu^t,  that  I  now  wonder  that  I  did  not  then  come  to  the  belief  that  the 
Lord  governs  man  by  spirits.  For  I  not  only,  for  some  years,  had 
dreams  in  which  I  was  informed  concerning  those  things. which  were 
written  ;f  but  there  were  also  changes  of  state  whilst  I  was  writing,  and 

*  See  letter  to  Hartley,  in  which  1743  is  the  period  stated.  I^ee  also  A,  JS.,  tol.  vi. 
p.  392,  in  which  passage  1744  is  the  period  alleged.  See  also  Diary  397,  ^where  1745 
is  the  period  stated.  See  also  this  Periodical  for  1840,  pp.  409,  475,  570. 

f  This  relates  to  his  writings  in  the  latter  parts  of  his  ^  Animal  Kingdom,**  whete 
he  «lfo  mentions  this  extroordinary  fact. 
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a  certain  extraordinary  light  was  manifest  in  those  things  which  should 
be  written.  I  afterwards  experienced,  when  my  [bodily]  eyes  were  shot, 
several  visions  and  a  light  miraculously  given,  and  I  sensibly  perceived 
the  influx  of  spirits  as  manifestly  as  the  operation  of  the  bodily  sensations, 
and  ihen  I  experienced  infestations,  in  various  modes,  from  evil  spirits, 
which  were  temptations,  and  especially  when  those  things  were  written 
which  evil  spirits  hold  in  aversion,  and  this  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  was 
almost  seized  with  horror.  I  also  saw  fiery  lights,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  morning  I  heard  voices,  and  experienced  besides  many  other 
indications  [of  t^e  operation  of  spirits],  until  at  length  a  certain  spirit 
Addressed  me  in  few  words,  and  I  was  greatly  astonished  that  he  could 
perceive  my  thoughts.  I  afterwards  wondered  much,  when  my  internal 
senses  were  opened,  that  I  could  converse  'with  spirits,  and  the  spirits 
themselves  also  wondered.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  with  what 
difl&culty  a  man  can  be  led  to  believe  that  he  is  governed  by  the  Lord 
through  spirits,  and  with  what  difficulty  he  recedes  from  the  opinion  that 
he  hves  from  himself  his  own  life,  without  [the  association  of]  spirits. — 
1748,  Aug.  27. 

Now  from  tliis  extract  it  is,  we  think,  abundantly  evident,  that  the 
author  was  gradually  led  from  the  first  perception  of  extraordinary 
indications  of  his  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world,  until  at  length  his 
mind  was  so  prepared  as  to  come  into  full  and  open  communication  with 
i^iritual  beings.  We  therefore  conclude  that  the  first  indication  of  the 
feet,  as  stated  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Hartley,  was  in  1743,  and  that  the 
communication  was  fully  and  openly  established,  as  alleged  in  the  Diary, 
and  as  is  commonly  believed,  in  1745.  Both  dates,  therefore,  we  thinks 
are  correct. 


KEVIEW. 

Miscellaneous  Sermons  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Goider  (Mi- 
nister of  the  New  Church);  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and 
Labours  ;  selected  from  his  M88.  after  his  decease^  and  Edited  by 
his  brother,  the  Eev.  D,  G,  Goyder.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.     Ipswich  :  J.  M.  Burton  and  Co.     1850. 

This  volume  of  fifty-two  sermons  is  a  useful  addition  to  this  bfanch  of 
New  Church  literature.     Mr.  Goyder's  long  and  valuable  services  in 
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assisting  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  will  be 
affectionately  remembered  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  to  which  the 
Conference,  in  a  resolution  passed  at  its  last  sitting,  paid  a  just  and 
respectful  tribute.  The  work  before  us  is  a  sort  of  evidence  and  memo- 
rial of  the  character  of  Mr.  Goyder's  general  preaching,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  judged  of  without  the  "  living  voice."  The  gentleness  and  dmpU- 
city  of  character  which  so  peculiarly  distinguished  tiiis  active  minister, 
are  obvious  in  all  his  writings ;  but  they  are  more  conspicuous  in  this 
collection  of  his  sermons  than  in  any  other  of  his  works  which  we 
remember  to  have  consulted.  Not  having  been  written  with  a  view  to 
publication,  they  evince  no  pretension  to  literary  art.  They  seem  to 
have  been  the  ofi&prings  of  spontaneous  sentiment,  desirous  of  pre- 
senting some  important  thoughts  on  remarkable  passages,  in  an 
affectionate  and  intelligible  form.  We  take  them  to  be  good  specimens 
of  Mr.  Goyder's  usual  Sunday  teachings.  About  their  style  there  is  a 
plainness  and  quietude  which  will  render  them  attractive  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  sermon  reading ;  and  the  various  lights  under  which  he  has 
enforced  piety,  and  the  necessity  of  the  good  of  life  to  constitute  the 
genuine  Christian  character,  must  render  them  a  favourite  with  un- 
critical and  amiable  minds.  The  sermons,  in  general,  are  not  detailed 
explanations  of  the  texts,  but  the  principal  feature  or  drift  of  it  is 
selected  and  usually  exhibited  in  a  satisfactory  and  instructive  light 
On  some  occasions  he  appears  to  have  been  more  happy  and  effective 
in  his  explanations  than  on  others,  and  the  general  handling  of  them 
less  desultory  and  inconsecutive.  These  drcumstanoes,  no  doubt,  arose 
from  what  is  the  common  experience  of  ministers,  namely,  from  the 
great  differences  of  states  under  which  sermons  are  prepared,  or  from 
the  subjects  of  them  being  more  agreeable  to  the  genius,  or  more 
familiar  to  the  knowledge.  Some  of  these  sermons  are  more  than 
ordinarily  short,  for  which  the  editor  satisfactorily  accounts  in  his 
"  advertisement." 

His  sketch  of  "the  life  and  labours  "  of  his  brother  is  affectionately 
and  sensibly  written,  and  we  feel  assured  it  will  be  read  with  interest 
We  should  have  been  happy  to  have  made  some  extracts,  if  we  could 
have  done  so  with  justice  to  the  work ;  but  we  feel  that  it  will  be 
more  useful  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  it,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
cannot  be  done  without  profit  to  instruction  and  piety.  A  portrait 
is  prefixed,  which,  though  a  resemblance,  is  not  so  striking  as  we 
should  have  liked  to  have  seen  it.     *     *     * 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


Iktbluobncb  from  the  East  Indies. 

To  ike  Pcutor  qf  the  New  Jenualem  Church, 
Pder-streetf  Manchester. 

Cbunar,  East  Indies, 
8th  September,  1850. 
Beverend  Sir, — Toa  wUl  no  doubt  be 
sniprised  at  reoeiying  a  letter  from  this 
hx  distant  country,  and  from  one  who  is 
an  uttw  stranger;  but,  after  you  have 
lead  the  contents,  you  will  no  doubt  be 
glad  to  hear  that  the  tracts  published  in 
Manchester  (my  native  home)  have  found 
their  way  to  this  heathen  land,  and  not 
only  so,  but  that  they,  by  the  blessing  of 
divine  Providence,  have  kindled  a  fire 
which  I  heartily  pray  may  spread  more 
and  more,  until  the  glorious  truths  of  the 
New  Church  shall  be  unfversally  acknow- 
ledged from  one  end  of  this  vast  empire 
to  the  other.  God  alone  must  have  sent 
these  wonderfdl  writings  of  that  heaven- 
like man,  Swedenborg;  and  it  is  equally 
wonderful  how  these  tracts  were  sent  to 
OS.  It  appears  from  a  letter  received  by 
Mr.  Conductor  Green,  of  this  place,  that 
some  ten  or  twelve  months  ago  his  friends, 
residing  in  Birmingham,  were  sending 
him  a  box  containing  sundry  articles,  and 
there  being  an  empty  comer  in  this  box, 
hisbrother  filled  it  up  with  a  bundle  of  your 
tracts.  Upon  its  arrival  Mr.  Green  read 
these  tracts,  and  appeared  to  like  them 
much.  On  one  occasion  I  went  to  spend 
the  evening  at  his  house,  when  he  intro- 
dftced  the  subject  of  these  tracts,  asking 
me  if  I  knew  a  religion  called  Sweden- 
hoi;gpaniBm  ?  I  said  that  I  remembered 
they  had  a  laige  chapel  in  Petei^street, 
opposite  Watson-street,  but  that  I  thought 
them  a  strange  sect.  He  said  he  had 
thought  so  too,  but  that  he  now  behoved 
them  to  be  a  true  sect;  he  then  brought 
out  the  bundle  of  tracts,  and  we  dis- 
cussed various  subjects.  At  length  we 
came  to  tract  No.  4  or  10,  I  forget  which 
at  this  moment,  as  the  tracts  in  question 
are  out;  we  circulate  them  in  different 
parts  of  India  where  we  are  known;  but 
it  is  the  one  on  the  Trinity,  where  God 
/<s&ova4  is  represented  as  the  iovl,  God 
the  S<m,  as  the  hody,  and  GK>d  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  operative  energy  proceeding 
from  that  soul  and  body,  shewing  that  the 
three  names  are  the  one  and  same  God, 
just  as  our  soul,  body,  and  action,  form 
o&e  man.  Now,  we  have  both  been 
members  of  the  Baptist  church  for  several 
yoari,  and  consequently  believed  in  the 


Trinity  of  three  distinct  Persons  in  the 
Godhead;  but  after  comparing  this  tract 
with  the  Word  of  God,  assisted  by  se- 
veral other  tracts,  we  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  we  had  been  all  our 
lives  in  error  on  this  point;  and  the  ex- 
planation, or  application,  appeared  so 
true,  so  reasonable,  and  so  plain,  that  we 
were  astonished  that  ever  we  could  have 
read  the  Word  of  God  so  many  years 
without  a  true  knowledge  of  the  God- 
head. We  met  in  prayer,  carefully  read 
every  tract,  about  forty  in  number,  com- 
paring them  with  the  Word  of  God,  and 
now  we  have  such  clear  views  on  the 
Trinity,  that  we  often  bless  God  for  send- 
ing us  such  glorious  truths.  We  then 
circulated  the  tracts  to  every  member  of 
the  church,  many  of  whom  are  convinced 
of  their  former  errors,  and  are  desirous  of 
embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church.  After  circulation  in  this  place 
we  forwarded  them  to  Benares,  where 
they  were  received  kindly:  one  person 
has  openly  acknowledged  his  error  at  tliat 
place,  Mr.  M'Gonagall.  We  then  sent 
them  to  some  friends  at  Agra,  but  they 
returned  them;  yet  we  may  hope  that 
seed  has  also  been  sown  there. 

During  this  time  Mr.  Green  wrote  to 
his  brother  in  Birmingham  for  information 
as  regards  the  mode  of  worship,  &c.  used 
in  the  New  Church;  and  Mr.  M'Gonagall 
wrote  to  Glasgow  on  the  same  subject. 
We  received  letters  of  information  in 
reply  from  the  Rev.  O.  Prescott,  Glasgow, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madeley  of  Birmingham, 
and  we  feel  truly  grateful  to  these  gentle- 
men for  the  kindness  shewn  towards  us. 
Two  persons  in  Calcutta  (at  the  indigo 
factory)  heard  of  our  little  Christian 
band,  and  one  of  them,  a  Mr.  Green,  has 
given  us  much  information,  and  also  sent 
us  a  number  of  tracts,  periodicals,  and 
sermons.  I  have  just  received  a  parcel  of 
the  "Intellectual  Repository"  for  1846, 
which  appears  to  be  fiill  of  useful  inform- 
ation; but  theie  are  other  points  on  which 
we  require  information,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  have  become  a  sort  of  stumbling 
block  to  some  of  our  number,  all  of 
whom  are  looking  to  us  for  information, 
which  is  the  principal  reason  of  my  ad- 
dressing you;  and  as  I  am  writing  to  my 
brother,  who  is  a  resident  of  Manchester, 
I  have  enclosed  this  in  his  letter,  hoping 
you  will  kindly  answer  the  few  undermen- 
tioned questions,  with  any  other  informa- 
tion or  advice  you  may  deem  necessary. 
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My  brother  will  giro  y<m  efery  inlbrma- 
tion  as  to  who  and  what  I  am. 

[Here  follow  a  few  questions,  which  re- 
late to  infant  and  adult  baptism, — ^the 
size  of  the  book  called  "Arcana  Gos- 
lestia;^^ — Wliether  Adam  was  the  first 
man  ?  Whether  the  New  Church  has  a 
corrected  translation  of  the  Bible  ?  and 
a  few  others,  which  have  been  answered 
by  the  minister  of  the  church  in  Peter* 
street.] 


CiiANGBS  IN  TUB  LiNES  OF  DSMARCATlOIf 

OP  Bbuqious  Opinions. 

Dr.  Vai^han,  the  able  editor  of  the 
Nitrih  British  RevieWf  and  president  of  a 
college  of  the  Congregational  body, 
(nominally  Calvinists)  about  a  year  since 
published  a  work  caUed  "  The  Age  and 
Christianity.'^  This  was  reviewed  in  an 
American  Unitarian  Journal,  the  Boston 
Christian  Regttter,  with  high  praise  of  its 
ability  and  usefulness,  and  the  reviewer 
at  length  makes  the  following  startling 
remark : — **  We  are  gUd  to  find  that,  hete- 
rodox as  we  are  accounted,  we  hold  views 
concerning  the  InoarruOion,  and  the  m/^ 
enee  of  t?t6  Spirit  especially  in  accordance 
with  those  of  Dr.  Vaughan."  But  the 
reviewer  adds,  "With  reference  to  The 
Atonement,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  under^ 
stand  our  author;  indeed,  we  have  never 
had  the  happiness  to  find  a  writer  of  re- 
puted orthodoxy,  and  at  the  same  time 
^  strong  and  independent  intdUct,  who 
seemed  to  us  intelligible  on  this  subject ! 
Tet  as  the  matter  is  here  presented,  we 
find  very  little  firom  which  we  should  be 
obliged  to  dissent.**  This,  we  add,  ap- 
pears to  confirm  an  opinion  that  we  have 
long  been  inclined  to,  that  there  is  no 
great  difference  in  idea  between  the  one 
party  saying  that  Jesus  is  not  God,  and 
the  other,  that  Jesus  is  not  the  Supreme 
God,  being  subordinate  to  God  the 
Father.  The  latter  is  the  idea  of  Jesus 
generally  entertained  by  Tripersonalists, 
excepting  while  they.are  declaring,  in  the 
wordis  of  the  Creed  qf  Athana»ius,  that 
the  three  Persons  are  oo-equal.  The 
former  is  their  spontaneous  and  usual, 
the  latter  their  induced  and  occasional 
state  of  thought.  It  is  true  that  some 
moro  decided  partizans  dwell  on  the 
words  of  the  Creed  so  frequently  that 
the  ideas  they  present  become  habitual 
to  them.  But  what  will  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  say  to  this  sympathy  between 
Dr.  Vaughan  and  Unitarians?  And 
what  will  the  real  Calvinists  among  them 


(not  the  indoforibaUe,  indefinable  **  Ifo- 
derate  Calvinists)  say  to  tiie  fidlowiag 
sentence  of  Dr.  Tanghan  ?  "  Evefy- 
where  the  power  to  become  obedient 
must  determine  the  extent  of  obligation 
to  obedience.**  This  is  oommon-eenBe 
but  oertainly  not  Calvinism.  Bnglidi 
Calvinistic  Presbyterians  have  nearly  all 
become  Unitarians :  are  the  more  intelli- 
gent Congregationalists  about  to  follow 
their  example  ?  Or  may  we  cherish  the 
hope,  that  both  Unitarians  and  Triperson* 
ahsts  are  taking  a  direction  from  diffovenl 
positions  towards  a  middle  point  of  meet- 
ing,  and  that  not  very  wide  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church  ?  This,  sooner 
or  later,  must  be  the  issue  of  the  won- 
drous fiuctuations  of  religious  sentimene 
which  prevail  at  the  present  period. 

Pbopobed  Msbtino  of  Mbmbbss  of  thk 
New  Church  duiuno  tee  Oiuus 
Exhibition. 

Within  the  month  the  committee  hove 
recdved  only  two  letters; — one  fit>m  "A 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,**  with  a  donation 
of  5s. ;  the  other  from  Ashton,  saying  that 
about  six  friends  may  be  expected  Ur 
attend,  and  that  they  will  bear  their  part 
in  the  expense.  The  committee  are  un<* 
willing  to  attribute  this  paucity  of  oom- 
mnnications  to  any  want  of  sympathy 
among  the  members  or  societies  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  meeting,  but  rather^->a» 
indeed  they  have  heard, — to  the  &et  that 
the  precise  objects  contemplated,  and  the 
amount  of  expense  to  be  inooned,  are 
not  generally  understood. 

In  this  place  it  may  be  expedient  to 
mention  that  a  strong  desire  has  been  exr 
pressed  to  have  the  Conference  this  year 
in  London,  as  the  attraction  of  the  j^eUk: 
bition  will  be  so  great  that  the  eountry' 
friends  will  genertdly  be  deoirons  to  come 
to  London,  and  therefore,  in  many  io* 
stances,  as  ministers  and  others  will  be 
unable  to  attend  both,  th^  will  be  pre^ 
eluded  firom  the  pleasure  of  participating 
in  one  of  the  meetings,  and  by  this  means 
both  would  be  weakened.  The  societies 
in  London  have  been  consulted  on  the 
matter,  and  they  will  be  very  happy  to 
have  opportunity  of  again  welcoming  the 
Conference :  the  Edinburgh  friends  havi* 
also  been  written  to,  and  should  they 
deem  the  change  advisable,  the  president 
of  Conference  will  most  probably  give  h&s' 
sanction  to  it,  which  will  duly  be  < 
municated  to  the  church — possibly  4 
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iBT  Ifi^preaenC  number  of  tbci  Repoiitdij. 
Stnmld  this  be  done,  H  will  be  expedient 
to  postpone  the  intended  great  meeting 
firam  the  seooad  week  in  July  to  aboat  the 
19th  of  AngasL 

In  re&fenee  to  the  meeting  itself,  we 
msy  state  that  it  is  p^posed  to  hold  it  in 
Fteemaooa's  Hall,  which  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  purpose.  It  is  a  noble 
nMHti,  in  a  oentral  situation,  and  capable 
ot  acoonmiodating  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand penons.  The  public  may  therefore 
be-  iDTited,  ivhich  must  be  done  by  ad- 
▼ertiscment-^the  admission  by  tickets, 
to  be  obtained,  free,  at  certain»plaees  to 
be  named. '  At  the  meeting,  addresses 
will  be  deli?ered  by  ministers  and  others 
on  giTon  topics,  which  will  doubtless 
prove  intereating  to  our  own  friends,  and 
useful  to  strangers,  making  them  ac- 
quainted with,  the  existence  and  the 
principle  of  the  Kew  Church.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  reporter  should  be 
engaged  to  take  down  those  addresses, 
with  a  view  to  their  being  revised  by  their 
antiiorB  and  published.  Many  of  the 
members  would  be  glad  to  possess  such  a 
record,  and  it  might  very  usefully  be  put 
ibto  the  hands  of  strangers  to  the  doo- 
trines,  and  might  lead  to  further  inquiry. 
Tmots  should  be  fredy  distributed  at  the 
meeting.  It  is  esthnated  that  the 
expenses,  indnding  rent,  advertisements, 
&0.,  win  be  firom  £20.  to  £25.  And 
with  regard  to  tracts,  tliat  £50.  or  even 
£100i  might  be  beneficially  devoted  to 
tiieir  dissemination,  not  only  hi  English, 
bat  ia  Preneh,  German,  and  other 
languages,  especially  as  so  many  foreigners 
will  then  be  visiting  the  metropolis.  No 
snch  opportunity  has  ever  before  occurred, 
and  nmnerods  meetings  wiH  be  held  by 
dtfiSsrent  denominations  of  Christians, 
aealods  for  the  promotion  of  religious 
kiiowledge;  at  these  meetings  appropriate 
New  Church  tracts  should  be  ^Kstrifouted 
inJaige  immbors. 

:  Eitough  has  been  said,  it  is  hoped,  to 
Affw  the  grounds  on  which  the  Coivfeience 
are  aaxions  for  support,  and  wish  to  know 
early  what  amount  of  funds  will  be  at 
tiieir  disposal.  It  is  suggested  that, 
when  eonvenient,  collections  be  made  for 
the  pnipose,  so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity 
ibr  individuals  to  contribute  according  to 
their  meai».  It  is  not  too  soon,  even 
now,  to  be  making  some  arrangements, 
etp^sially  in  regard  to  tracts.  Delay  in 
tUs  matter  will  be  certain  to  cause 
inconvenience,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
fiOlufe.      - 


Comamnieailions   are  teqaeated   not 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  month. 

H.  BuTTEii,  Sec. 

48,  Clendesley  Terrace, 
Islington,  20th  Feb.,  1851. 


Proposal  to  hold  the  Contbhencb  m 
London,  instead  of  at  Edinkuhcfh. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir,— It  has  been  mentioned  by 
several  friends  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  wdfiire  of  the  church,  that  it  would 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  good  cause,  and 
more  satisfactory  to  our  friends  generally, 
if  the  General  Conference  eould  be  held  in 
London  this  year,  instead  of  at  Edinboigfa. 
If  our  Scotch  brethren  would  forego  the 
{Measure  and  oonsent  to  its  removal,  and 
our  London  friends  would  undertake  to 
make  provision,  the  whole  church  in  Great 
Britain,  as  represented  in  Oonferenoe, 
would  be  sure  to  meet  with  receivers  from 
every  other  part  of  the  world.  If  it  were 
only  to  enable  the  ministers  and  r^re-' 
sentatives  to  shake  hands  with  the 
brethren  from  every  country  and  dime  on 
earth,  it  would  be  worth  the  removal. 
There  is  no  rule  of  Conference  wfaidi 
would  forbid  the  alteration.  If  the 
president  and  secretary  could  make  it 
agreeable  in  London  aqd  Edinburgh,  that 
would  be  all  that  is  necessary.  Every 
one  appears  to  be  inclined  to  go  to  the 
Exhibition,  and  if  Conference  were  to  be 
held  in  the  metropolis.  New  Church' 
visitors  would,  no  doubt,  go  up  during  its 
sittings,  and  our  fHends  there  would  see 
SBch  a  muster  of  receivers  from  the 
country  as  never  was  in  London  before. 
If  this  suggestion  be  acted  upon,  sub* 
scriptions  would  not  be  wanting  to  canry 
out  any  extra  efibrt  that  the  friends  in 
London  might  deem  desirable.  A  simple 
meeting  of  the  kind  named  in  former 
numbers  of  your  RepotUory,  .seems  to  ttJl 
short  of  what  the  chmrch  desires  to  see  on 
such  an  extraordinary  gathering  as  the 
display  at  the  *' Crystal  Palaoe**  will 
bring  together.  .The  Conference  is  the 
thing  ;  and  we  wonder  it  was  not  thought 
of  at  its  last  meeting.  It  is  not,  however, 
too  late  to  remedy  the  mistake,  and  we 
hope  that  the  president  will  instruct  the 
secretary  to  mn^e  the  necessary  inquiries. 
I  am,  yours,  &o.  ' 

A   MiNTSTBR. 

[The  Editor  begs  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity affbrded  by  his  correspondent,  to 
inform  the  church,  that  he  has  received 
applications  from  various  quarters^  ttid 
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from  nnmeroas  iadividuals,  to  the  same 
efifeot — that  the  Conference  be  held  this 
year  m  London  instead  of  Edinburgh.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  gratifying  to  all  inch  to 
see,  from  Mr.  Butter^s  letter  on  the 
"Great  Exhibition/^  that  our  London 
friends  are  happy  to  make  arrangements 
to  have  the  Conference  this  year  in  the 
metropolis  ;  and  our  brethren  at  Edin- 
burgh will,  no  doubt,  from  the  reasons 
allied  in  the  above  letter,  be  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  the  arrangement,  provided 
that  next  year  the  Conference  be  held 
either  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  as  our 
friends  in  Scotland  may  determine. 
Should  this  change  be  agreed  upon — ^and 
our  readers  and  correspondents  are  at  full 
liberty  to  express  their  opinions  on  the 
subject — the  president,  the  secretary,  and 
the  trustees  of  Conference  will  see  that 
the  legal  forms,  if  any  in  relation  thereto, 
are  properly  regarded.] 


Db.  Tafbl,  OB  Pbofessob  Tafel. 

To  the  EdUor, 

Sir, — I  notice  that  Mr.  Bayley,  in  the 
account  of  his  visit  to  Germany,  given  in 
the  January  number,  invariably  speaks  of 
•*  Dr."  Tafel  as  Profmor  Tafel.  May  I 
ask  what  is  the  nature  of  the  Professorship 
which  he  holds  ?  If  he  does  hold  any 
such  appointment,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  generally  known  in  the  church  here. 
But  if  he  does,  I  doubt  the  conectness 
and  propriety  of  designating  him  by  the 
lesser  title,  instead  of  the  greater.  The 
title  of  Dr.  is  the  more  permanent,  being 
for  life :  the  title  of  Professor  only  con- 
tinues during  tenure  of  office.  Thus  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Bush,  having  remgned  his 
Hebrew  Professorship,  is  no  longer,  pro- 
perly, called  Prqfe$»or  Bush.  In  the  case 
of  the  Regitu  Professors  in  our  Univer- 
sities, I  believe  the  title  of  Professor  is 
the  more  honourable,  as  being  for  life, 
or  till  the  party  is  raised  to  a  higher 
dignity.  Perhaps  your  correspondent 
will  explain. 

T.  C. 

[Dr.  Tafel  is  Professorof  Intellectual  and 
Speculative  Philosophy  at  the  University 
of  TiibiDgen.  In  this  department  he  has 
published  several  works  of  great  merit, — 
one  entitled  '*  A  History  and  Critique  of 
Skepticism  and  Irrationalism,  in  relation 
to  Modem  Philosophy,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Hegel ;  t<^ether  with  irrefragable 
Arguments  for  the  Existence  of  God,  the 
Laws  by  which  the  operations  of  Reason 
are  conducted,  E^eedom  and  Immortality. 


1834.**  This  work  was  extensively  re- 
viewed in  this  Periodical  for  1836 ;  see 
p.  357  and  p.  473.  In  1848  Dr.  Tafel 
published  the  first  volume  of  another 
work,  entitled  **  Futidamental  PkUtmphi^ 
ft»  its  GenetiaU  Development^  <kc.^  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  second  volume  has 
yet  appeared.  As  to  the  iomiediate 
object  of  our  correspondent's  inquiry,  we 
beg  to  say,  that  the  title  Dr.,  of  which 
there  are  various  degrees,  is  the  more 
permanent,  and  also  the  more  honourable, 
since  a  man  may  be  a  ProfSessor  without 
being  a  Dr.,  but  a  man  cannot  legiti- 
mately be«a  Dr.  in  reference  to  any  branch 
of  literature  without  being  able  to  teach 
it,  for  a  Doctor  signifies  a  teacher,  con- 
sequently a  Professor.  Among  the  stu- 
dents at  the  German  universities  it  is 
customary  to  call  the  public  teachers 
prqfeason,  and  we  presume  it  was  from 
hearing  Dr.  Tafel  so  called,  that  Mr. 
Bayley  has  more  frequently  employed  that 
appellation . — Editob.  ] 


Ihpobtant  and  conclusive  Argument 

AGAINST   BOTH   THE    TrIPBRSONAL    AND 

Unitarian  Theories. 

The  Tripersonalist  believes  in  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  as  three  Divine 
Persons;  the  Unitarian  believes  in  them 
as  being  and  meaning,  first,  One  Divine 
Being;  seoondly,  one  finite  human  per- 
son (Jesus  Christ);  and,  thirdly,  a  Di- 
vine influence  proceeding  from  the  Divine 
Being,  not  from  Jesus  Christ.  Now  the 
words  of  Jesus  Christ  prove  that  there  is 
but  One  Divine  Person,  namely,  the 
Father,  and  that  He  and  the  Father  are 
One  Divine  Person.  First,  let  it  be 
settled  that  a  person,  in  order  to  be  a 
person,  must  possess  se^f-cLctiotif  or  the 
power  of  acting,  or  not  acting,  from  his 
own  moving.  Every  Jinite  person  has  this 
power.  HoWf  ihen^  can  a  Divine  Person 
be  vnthowt  it  t  And  yet  Jesus  Christ  says 
most  expressly  that  he  is  not  a  Person, 
and  also  that  the  Spirit  is  not  a  Person, 
for  he  expressly  declares  that  neither 
possesses  the  power  qf  axiing  or  speaking 
from  his  own  moving,  or  "  qf  himse^.''^ 
Of  **  the  Son,''  Jesus  declares  this  in 
John  V.  19,  30;  viiL  38;  xii.  49;  and  of 
the  Spirit,  in  John  xvi.  13.  But  of  the 
Father  the  like  is  never  sud.  There 
can,  then,  be  only  One  Divine  Person,  for 
of  only  One  Divine  Agent  can  self-action 
be  predicated,  consistently  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. Consequently,  the  Tripersonalist 
is  in  error  in  saying  that  the  Son  is  a 
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•eoond,  and  the  Spirit  a  third  Divme 
Person;  neither  are  they  Persons  at  all; 
for  the  indispensable  personal  attribute 
of  self-action  is  denied  to  both  by  the 
highest  authority,  namely,  by  Him  who 
SfMftke  firom  his  own  lips  the  words  of 
God  who  dwelt  in  Hun  in  infinite  fulness; 
who  manifested  His  invisible  Essence  in 
his  Person,  as  in  his  ovm  glorified  human 
form  in  which  He  dwelt  as  a  soul  hi  its 
body.  According  to  the  Scripture  testi- 
mony, the  One  Setf-nding  Divine  Person, 
Jehovah,  invested  Himself— not  with  ano- 
ther Person,  having  distinct  self-action, 
whether  Divine  or  Human,  but  with  a 
personal  form,  having  no  action  but  that 
of  the  Faiher  who  dwelt  therein,  yet  hav- 
ing that  reaction  wliich  the  body  of  nu|n 
possesses  to  the  action  of  its  soul,  with 
which  it  forms  One  Person.  The  Unita- 
rian is  right  in  saying  that  the  Holy 
iipirit  is  not  a  person,  but  he  is  wrong 
in  saying  that  the  Son  ii  a  human  person, 
and  therefore  possessing  self-action;  for, 
as  shewn  above,  Jesus  denies  that  any 
personality  appertams  to  Him  besides  the 
alone  ielf-actiiag  Infinite  Person  of  the 
Father,  the  Only  Divine  Person  wor- 
shipped under  the  Old  Testament  Dis- 
pensation. W.  M. 


Modern  Chbistiamitt  ▲  sb&ies  of 
Pbbsonal  Intbrcbssioms. 

The  Romish  religion  consists  of  the 
following  scale  of  intercessions : — 
^  1.  God  the  third  Person  will  not  sanc- 
tify us,  unless  God  the  first  Person  inter- 
cedes in  our  behalll  (It  is  <au2  that  th« 
first  tends  the  third  Person,  but  as  the 
Persons  are  "  co-egwU^^'*  sending  must  be 
identical  with  interceding). 

2.  God  the  first  Person  will  not  inter- 
cede with  the  third  Person,  unless  God 
the  second  Person  will  intercede  with 
Hun. 

3.  God  the  second  Person  will  not 
hiteroede  with  God  the  first  Person,  unless 
his  Vugm  Mother  will  intercede  with 
Him. 

4.  The  Virgin  will  not  intercede  with 
the  second  Person,  unless  the  departed 
**  swnts"  will  mtercede  with  her. 

5.  The  *'  samts*'  will  not  intercede  with 
the  Virgin,  unless  some  one  at  least  of 
the  Romish  priests  (and  especially  the 
Pope,  or  a  prelate  or  dignitary  of  the 
Romish  church)  intercede  with  them. 

6.  The  priests  will  not  intercede  with 
the  saints  unless  they  are  paid  for  theur 
intercession. 


7.  The  laity  therefore  intercede  with 
the  priests,  paying  them  in  proportion  to 
the  qncmiiiy  of  their  intercession. 

The  Protestant  Tripersonalists  stc^ 
short  with  the  intercession  of  the  third 
Person  by  the  first,  and  the  intercesaon 
of  the  first  Person  by  the  second;  and 
here  lies  the  chief  difference  between  the 
Romish  and  Protestant  Tripersonalists. 
But  some  Protestant  priests  and  people 
think  highly  of  the  efficacy  of  the  inter- 
cessions of  the  Protestant,  but  nothing 
of  the  intercession  of  the  Romish  priest- 
hood. ! !  ! 


Thb  Glorious  Future. 

An  orthodox  Baptist  minister  lately 
closed  a  lecture  in  a  provincial  town  with 
the  following  description  of  the  glorious 
future,  little  dreaming  that  he  was  des- 
cribing the  descent  gf  the  New  Jenir 
tdlem^  or  that  the  writings  of  Swedenborg 
have  anything  to  do  with  that  bright 
manifestation  of  truth  he  so  beauti- 
fully hails.  He  remarked  as  follows: — 
''Through  the  midst  of  all  the  compli- 
cated movements  of  this  great  world,  its 
governments,  its  merchandise,  its  arts, 
and  its  revolution,  a  highway  of  the  Lord 
is  preparing^  along  which  a  triumphant 
and  beneficent  Christianity  will  advance, 
with  songs  of  everlasting  joy. 

"There  is  a  foiint  ahoat  to  stream. 

There  is  a  light  about  to  beam. 

There  is  a  warmth  about  to  glow. 

There  is  a  flower  about  to  blow. 
There  is  a  midnight  blackness  changing  into  gray. 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action,  clear  the  way  I 

Aid  the  dawning,  tongue  and  pen, 

Aid  it,  hopes  of  bonest  men. 

Aid  it,  paper,  aid  it,  type, 

Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe. 
And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken  into  play, 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action,  dear  the  way !" 

Proposals 
For  continuing  and  completing  the  Work 
commenced  by  the  late  Rev.  T,  Goyder, 
entitled  **  Spiritual  R^fUctions  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year,  with  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayers.^* 

Two  volumes  out  of  the  four  contem- 
plated by  the  author  have  been  published. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  volume  of 
sermons  by  the  same  author,  the  Rev. 
D.  G.  Goyder  has  received  many  requests 
to  complete  the  work  commenced  by  his 
late  brother.  This,  if  Providence  permit, 
he  is  willing  to  do,  provided  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  can  be  obtained  to 
secure  him  firom  loss. 
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Those  persons,  therefore,  who  may  be 
willing  to  subscribe,  are  requested  to  do 
80  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  May  next.  In 
case  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  is 
procured,  the  third  volume  will  be  issued 
on  the  30th  of  June,  and  the  concluding 
volume  on  the  30th  of  September. 

The  work  will  be  printed  in  the  same 


handsome  style  as  the  volome  of  sermons, 
and  will  be  sent  free  of  carriage  to  the 
subscribers.  The  price  to  be  the  same  as 
the  other  yolumes,  viz.  3s.  each. 

Subsoribos  will  please  to  transmit 
their  names  to  the  Rev.  D.  6.  Goyder, 
Ipswich,  Suffolk.  The  work  to  be  paid 
for  on  delivery. 

Ipswich,  Feb.  1,  1851. 


i&oxtiagjt. 

Married,  at  Albion  Chapel,  Leeds,  Feb.    John  Firth,  to  Maria,  youngest  daughter 
6th,  1851,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Edleston.  Mr.    of  Mr.  James  Swift;  both  of  the  same  place. 

®bttuarp* 


Died,  20th  September,  at  Cirencester, 
aged  47  years,  Mrs.  Legg,  wife  of  Mr. 
Charies  Legg,  late  of  Chippenham.  She 
was  brought  up  an  Independent,  and  from 
early  childhood  cared  for  eternal  things. 
She  became  a  member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent church  attended  by  her  family, 
and  continued  for  many  years  in  commu- 
nion with  congregations  of  that  persua- 
sion, in  various  places  where  she  was 
called  to  reside.  From  education  she 
imbibed  the  errors  of  Calvinism,  and  she 
remained  in  these  fallacies  till  about  her 
30th  year,  when  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  were  set  before  her  through 
the  instrumentality  of  an  elder  brother. 
As  might  be  expected  from  her  religious 
education,  and  her  long  continuance  in 
the  errors  of  predestination,  she  resisted 
them  for  a  long  period,  but  the  truth,  in 
its  mightiness,  at  length  began  to  illumine 
her  mind.  Now  s^  things  gradually 
became  new  to  her,  and  from  the  light 
thus  given  she  was  enabled  to  look  into 
herself.  Growing  in  this  most  essential 
knowledge,  she  constantly  mourned  her 
depravity;  sometimes  so  deeply  as  almost 
to  lose  sight  of  a  Deliverer.  She  was 
naturally  of  a  very  nervous  temperament. 
The  Lord,  in  his  Love  and  Wisdom, 
saw  fit  to  lead  her,  for  the  sake  of  her 
purification,  through  a  ''great  and  ter- 
rible wilderness.'^  From  time  to  time, 
as  her  strength  permitted,  she  gave  advice 
to  those  around  her.  Once  during  her 
last  day  she  said,  "  I  die,  thanking  God  for 
the  beautiful  light  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, and  lamenting  that  I  have  been 
such  an  unworthy  receiver."  The  ex- 
quisite tone  in  which  the  word  beatUifid 
was  uttered  the  writer  will  never  forget : 
if  tone  corresponds  to  affection,  she  must 
indeed  have  loved  the  truth.  Every  trace 
of  the  old  leaven  had  disappeared  from 
human  observation  some  time  before  her 


death,  and  at  length,  at  the  right  period, 
she  was  delivered  from  her  trials,  and 
tl^en,  we  trust,  to  a  glorious  home. 


On  the  7th  of  November,  1850,  Mr. 
Joseph  Tumbull,  of  Scotswood,  near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  departed  this  life 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  Deceased  only 
survived  his  wife  about  six  wedLS,  who 
was  also  very  aged.  He  was  one  of  the 
oldest  receivers  of  the  New  Church 
doctrines  in  Northumberland,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  aided  the  efforts  of  a 
zealous  and  intelligent  soldier,  who, 
on  Sundays,  attended  Scotswood  and 
preached  the  doctrines,  nearly  half  a 
century  ago.  The  deceased  was  a  worthy 
and  consistent  member  of  the  church, 
and,  though  his  circumstances  were  poor, 
so  that  he  could  not  buy  many  New 
Church  works,  the  few  that  he  did  buy 
were  freely  lent  among  his  friends  and 
inquiring  acquaintances;  so  much  so,  that 
he  told  the  writer  a  short  time  before  he 
died,  that  he  had  not  one  left  to  himsel£ 
So  long  as  our  late  friend  was  able  to 
walk,  even  by  the  aid  of  a  stick,  he  was  a 
regular  attender  on  divine  worship.  His 
countenance  always  wore  a  cheerful 
aspect,  and  always  brightened  with  joy 
when  he  heard  of  the  spread  of  the  New 
Church  doctrines;  because  he  considered 
that  the  well-being  of  mankind  is  involved 
in  their  reception  in  faith,  love,  and 
practice ! 

At  Newcastle,  on  the  21st  January 
William  Gowdy,  Esq.,  Commander  R.N., 
aged  63  years.  He  was  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  a  member  of  the  New 
Church  Society  here,  and  therefore  was 
privileged  to  be  amongst  the  earliest 
receivers  of  the  heavenly  doctrines,  the 
benefits  of  which,  we  doubt  not,  he  is 
gone  to  realise.  R.  C. 


Cave  and  Sever,  Printerg,  18,  St,  Ann^t-ttreet,  ManchetUr, 
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What  the  Church  really  is,  and  what  really  constitutes  its  essence,  its 
life,  its  intelligence,  and  its  activity,  or  its  love,  its  faith,  and  its  good 
works,  has  from  the  beginning  been  much  discussed,  and  is  still  the 
subject  of  controversy.  It  may  be  useful  to  place  this  subject  in  what 
may  be  considered  its  true  light,  and  to  show  tliat  of  all  the  institutions 
wWch  it  has  pleased  the  Providence  of  God  to  establish  upon  earth  for 
the  good,  both  natural  and  spiritual,  of  the  human  race,  that  which  is 
called  the  Ohtjboh  stands  first  and  foremost.  It  is,  as  to  its  tendency 
in  promoting  every  good  for  man,  infinitely  superior  to  every  other  insti- 
tation.  This  fact,  however,  has  been  obscured  and  weakened  in  the 
mmds  of  many  by  the  perversion  to  which,  in  almost  every  age,  the 
Church  has  been  subject  on  the  part  of  its  unworthy  members  and  of 
a  despotic  priesthood.  Instead  of  being  an  institution  for  the  promo- 
tion ^  every  good  to  mankind,  it  has  been  employed  as  the  engine  of 
spiritual  and  of  civil  despotism,  until  its  name  has,  in  many  periods  of 
its  history,  been  a  *' hissing  and  a  byword"  in  the  earth.  Most  of  the 
infidelity  and  scepticism  which  in  latter  ages  have  abounded  amongst 
men,  may  be  certainly  traced  to  the  Church  perverted  and  destroyed 
by  merely  human  devices  and  traditions,  and  by  the  all-grasping  power 
of  a  tyrannical  priesthood.  If  the  Church  from  the  beginning  had 
been  as  a  "  city  set  upon  a  hill,"  that  is,  if  its  doctrines  had  all  emanated 
from  love  to  God  and  to  man,  and  had  tended  to  promote  these  two 
great  principles  in  the  world,  which  it  is  the  divine  mission  of  Chris: 
tianity  to  accomplish,  infidelity  and  scepticism — "  the  seed  of  the  ser- 
zf.  s.  NO.  136.— VOL.  xn,  x 
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pent" — would  have  been  almost  unknown  and  unheard  of  amongst 
men.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  judge  of  what  Christianity  is  by  the 
perverted  and  fallen  states  of  the  Church. 

The  term  Church  is  of  Saxon  origin  in  our  language ;  but  the  term 
ecclesiastical,  denoting  what  belongs  to  the  Church,  is  of  Greek  origin. 
It  often  happens  that  nouns  derived  from  the  Saxon  have  adjectives, 
not  from  the  same  source,  but  from  either  Latin  or  Greek.  This 
circumstance  occasions,  sometimes,  a  little  obscurity  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  from  not  having  studied  the  ancient  languages,  are  not  aware  of  the 
etymologies  of  terms  in  English  which  are  derived  from  those  sources. 
The  term  in  the  New  Testament  which  signifies  Church,  is  ekklesia 
(cieieXc(r(a).  This  is  derived  from  a  term  which  signifies  to  cM  out  The 
ekklesia,  therefore,  signifies  those  who  are  called  out,  that  is,  out  of  a 
natural  to  a  spiritual  state  of  life,  out  of  a  merely  worldly  to  a  heavenly 
state ;  as  Abraham  was  called  out  of  the  land  of  his  nativity,  to  go  to  a 
land  which  the  Lord  would  show  him,  (Gen.  xii.  1.)  and  as  the  people  of 
Israel  were  caUed  out  of  Egypt— the  merely  natural  state — to  go  and 
take  possession  of  the  holy  land — the  spiritual  state.  The  Lord  says, 
•'  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen"  (Matt.  xx.  16.)  Here  the  term 
chosen  (c/cXeicroi)  denotes  those  who  are  selected  or  chosen  out,  and  who 
consequently  have  obeyed  the  divine  call,  and  have  come  out  of  the 
merely  natural  state,  and  who  therefore  constitute  the  ekklesia,  or  the 
Church.  But  in  the  Kew  Testament  the  Church  is  also  called  a  flock^ 
(Luke  xii.  32.)  and  Sifold,  "  There  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd." 
(John  X.  16.)  It  ml\,  therefore,  follow  that  according  to  this  definition, 
all  those  who  acknowledge  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  Shepherd, 
and  who  in  their  life  and  worship  look  to  Him  alone,  and  who  conse- 
quently live  under  the  guidance  of  His  Divine  Word,  or  who  feed  upon 
the  good  pastures  which  the  Good  Shepherd  alone  can  give  them,  con- 
stitute His  fold,  that  is,  His  Church,  This  definition  is  important, 
because  it  clearly  shows  what  the  Church  is,  its  relation  to  the  Lord  in 
His  Divine  Humanity,  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  whose  voice  the  sheep 
hear,  who  follow  Him,  and  who  are  fed  by  Him  alone.  It  will  now  bs^ 
seen  that  all,  wheresoever  they  be,  who  acknowledge  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  one  only  Shepherd  of  the  great  fold,  and  who  worship 
Him  alone  by  hearing  His  voice,  and  by  living  according  to  His  precepts, 
constitute  the  Church.  The  names  indeed  by  which  the  Church  is 
designated  are  numerous.  It  is  called  a  sanctuary,  a  temple,  the  house 
of  God  (1  Tim.  iii.  15),  the  vineyard,  the  harvest,  &c.  All  these  designa- 
tions denote  the  Church  under  various  points  of  view,  from  which  a 
much  clearer  understanding  may  be  obtained  of  its  true  nature,  and  of 
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the  mode  by  ivvhich  its  formation  and  establishment  are  effected.  In 
short,  all  those  parables  in  which  the  Lord  likens  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
to  a  sower,  to  a  net,  to  a  mustard  seed,  &c.t  may  also  be  predicated  of 
the  Church,  as  the  realization  of  heaven  upon  earth. 

And  in  the  Old  Testament  the  Church  is  chiefly  designated  by  a  term 
analogous  to  ekUetia.  This  term  is  kdhal  \JT\P)  ^  caH,  and  especially 
to  cidl  together  an  assembly,  as  by  trumpets.  Hence  the  Church  among^ 
the  Jews  was  called  the  "  congregation  (kahcU,  literally,  the  called  out)  of 
Jehovah"  (Numb.  xvi.  3;  xx.  4),  and  the  "congregation  of  Israel" 
(Deut.  xxi.  80);  and  frequently  the  kahal,  or  the  congregation;  as  a 
congregation  among  Christians  is  called  a  Church.  But  the  entire 
people  of  Israel  formed  the  Church  among  the  Jews,  that  is,  the  repre- 
sentative, or  the  type  of  a  Church,  and  to  this  end  they  were  a  chosen 
people,  separated,  for  this  purpose,  from  other  nations.  (Deut.  vii.  6.) 
Not  that  they  were  chosen,  in  the  sense  of  predestinarians,  for  heaven, 
according  to  the  Calvinistic  dogma  of  unconditional  election ;  but  they 
were  elected,  or  chosen,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  type  or  repre- 
sentative of  a  Church  upon  earth,  and  this,  irrespective  of  their  internal 
states,  whether  good  or  bad.  The  Church  also  among  the  Jews  had 
various  designations,  as  a  vineyard  (Isaiah  v.),  a  temple,  a  garden,  and 
paradise,  &c. 

Now  the  Church  is  to  be  considered  in  a  general  and  also  in  a  parti- 
ctdar  sense.  In  a  general  sense  all  the  faithful  who  acknowledge  '*  the 
One  Shepherd  of  the  onefold  "  are  the  Church,  and  in  a  sense  less  general 
ev«ry  society  of  fedthful  Christians,  whether  large  or  small ;  and  in  a 
particular  sense  every  fedthfiil  member,  in  whom-  the  Church,  (Luke 
xvii.  21.)  is  a  Church  in  its  least  form.  Thus  things  iii  regard  to  the 
Church  are,  as  in  heaven,  the  same  in  the  least  form  as  in  the  greatest. 
We  cannot  sufficiently  dwell  on  the  fact  that  a  man  is  not  necessarily  a 
member  of  the  Church  by  bearing  the  name  of  Christian,  by  professing 
Christianity,  and  by  belonging  to  any  Christian  society.  But  in  order 
to  be  a  member  he  must  not  only  be  bom  into  the  Church,  hut  the 
Church  must  be  bom  in  him,  otherwise  he  is  a  merely  nominal  member, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  will,  by  his  conduct,  bring  disgrace  upon 
the  Church.  The  New  Church  must  hold  in  dread  those  who  are  bom 
into  its  bosom,  who  grow  up  in  external  connection  with  its  members 
and  its  worship ;  but  whose  minds  have  never  been  awakened  to  any  love 
of  its  Truths,  or  to  any  personal  interest  in  its  formation  in  their  own 
souls  and  character.  Such  merely  nominal  members  will,  by  their 
worldly-minded,  thoughtless,  and  licentious  conduct,  bring  more  scandal 
upon  the  Church,  and  cause  more  '*  offences  to  come,"  than  any  hostile 
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antagonists  from  without*  Thej  will  *^  woimd  the  Lord  in  the  honse  of 
His  friends,"  (Zech.  xiii.  6.)  and  will  be  the  gioalest  obstructives  to  the 
progress  of  the  New  Charch  upon  earth.  '*  So  let  jonr  light  shine  be^ 
fore  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  gkmfy  your  Father 
wMch>is  in  hearen."    (Matt  t.  16.) 

The  Chureh  always  "  comes  down  from  God  out  of  heaven."  (Bev^ 
T0^.  2.)  This,  we  apprehend,  is  a  universal  Truth ;  applicable  to  the 
most  ancient,  or  Adamie,  the  Nohetie,  the  Israelitish,  and  the  Christiaii, 
as  wdl  as  to  the  New  Christian,  or  the  New  Jerusalem  Church.  But  in 
what  manner  does  it  come  down  from  God  out  of  heaven  ?  Firsty  by 
means  of  the  Divine  Word,  which  supplies  all  the  materials  by  which 
the  Church  can  be  established  upon  earth.  Here  are  all  the  truths  by 
which  the  temple  must  be  built.  The  Church  must  be  founded  up(m 
the  Word,  and  especially  upon  a  living  faith  in  the  Lord,  as  the  rods 
upon  ^ftiiifh  it  alone  can  stand.  (Matt.  xvi.  18.)  Hence  as  the  Word 
has  come  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  so  must  the  Church  founded  on 
the  Word,  tod  constructed  of  materials  derived  from  the  Word  only, 
come  down  from  God  out  of  heaven  also.  But  aecondly,  the  Church 
comes  down  from  God  out  of  heaven  by  being  the  channel  of  conveying 
beaivenly  iafloenees  to  the  world,  as  well  as  the  place  of  dieir  espeoifil 
habitation.  For  the  Church,  properly  speaking,  is  the  realization  of 
heaven  upon  earth,  or  the  establishment  of  divine  Goodness  and  Truth 
from  tho;  Lord  in  the  ultimates  of  His  own  divine  order,  which  is  the 
natoral  wo^d.  All  the  principles,  therefore,  which  form  tiie  Church  in 
the  soul  must  come  down  from  the  Lord  through  heaven,  since  He  is  ^e 
All  in  all  of  His  Church,  as  He  is  the  All  in  aH  of  heaven.  He  is  the 
Head.  (Qol.  i.  18),  from  whom  every  vital  jHrineiplei  must  x$ome  to  give 
life  and  to  bless  all  the  members  depending  on  that  Head  p  preeisely.fis 
in  ibe  body  every  vital  inEuence  which  actuates  the  limbs,  the  orgaos  cf 
vense,  wid  the  viscera,  oomes  from  the  head.  And  this  is  the  true  idea 
of  the  apostolic  dedmration,  that  '^Jesm  Christ  ia  the  head  of  ^ 
&mr€h."  (See  Eph.  i.  22;  iv.  15 ;  Col.  i.  18.)  Not  the  h«d  merely 
in  the  sense  of  a  governor,  or  of  a  king,  but  as  being  in  &ie  same  rehi- 
tion  to  the  Church  as  the  head  is  to  the  body.  Hence  the  Church  is 
called  Christ" s  mystical  body.  No  greater  proof  can  be  required  as  a 
laticmal  iUostrati^i,  to  show  that  all  the  Life,  the  Love,  jand  the  Trutii 
of  the  Charch  comes  from  the  Lord  in  His  Oivine  Humanity,  or  His 
V.g}oriou&  body^"  (PhiL  iii.  21.)  and  that  not  to  acknowJe^e^e  Lord  in 
His  Divine  Humanity,  as  '*  over  all,  God  blessed  lor  ever,"  (Bom.  ix.  5)  is 
to  take  away  the  head  from  the  body,  in  which  case  everything  in  the 
body,  or  the  Church,  must  inevitably  perish.   "  Where  the  cansase  is, 
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tiiew  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together"  (Matt  xxiv.  28),  that  is-, 
0V617  kind  of  falsity  nast  prevail  when  the  Church  is  thus  separated 
from  its  Divine  Head ;  and  still  more  mast  this  be  the  ease  where  any 
man,  as  the  Pope,  is  Ariearioost  j  substituted  in  the  Lord's  stead  as  the 
head  of  the  Church ;  when  it  must  indeed  become  as  a  putrid  carcase. 

We  will  nt)w  hear  what  Swedenborg  says  respecting  the  Church : — 

"  That  whieh  Makes  heaven  with  maa,  makes  aho  the  ohctfch  ^ith  him ;  for  as  love 
and  &ith  eoastitato  heaven,  so  also  love  and  fkith  constitute  tlie  ehnroh.  Heneo 
from  what  has  before  been  said  oonoerning  heaven,  it  is  evident  what  the  ohnieh  is. 

"  That  is  called  the  ohmroh  where  the  Lord  is  acknowledged,  and  where  the  Word 
is  read;  for  the  essential  priaciples  of  the  church  are  love  and  faith  in  the  Lord  from 
the  Lord,  and  the  Word  teaches  how  man  should  live  in  order  to  receive  love  and 
&ith  from  the  Lord. 

**  That  the  «hui«h  mtkf  exist  there  nmst  be  doctrine  from  the  Word,  irtnee  without 
iostrine  the  Weed  oannot  be  nnderstood;  bat  doctrine  alone  does  not  make  the 
church  with  man,  but  a  life  according  to  doctrine.  Hence  it  follows  that  faith  ajone 
does  not  make  the  church,  but  the  life  of  faith,  which  is  charity.  Genuine  doctrine 
is  the  doctrine  of  charity,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  faith;  and  not  the  Jatter  without 
the  former.  For  the  doctrine  of  charity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  of  fiuth, 
k  the  doctrine  of  life,  but  not  the  doctrine  of  fruth  without  the  doctrine  of  charity. 

'*  Those  who  are  «at  of  the  church  and  acknotdedge  one  God,  and  who  live  in 
some  degree  of  ebaiity  to  their  neighbour  from  their  rehgioiis  principle^  are  im  oom^ 
munion  with  those  who  are  of  the  church;  inasmuch  as  no  one  who  believes  in 
(xod,  and  who  lives  well,  is  condemned.  Hence  it  is  evident,  tliat  the  IiOrd*s  church 
is  everywhere  in  the  universal  world,  although  it  is  especially  there  where  the  Lord 
it  acknowledged,  and  where  the  Word  is  read. 

**  Bvery  one  with  or  in  whom  the  chnreh  Is,  is  saved;  but  every  one  with  whom 
the  flhnioh  i»  not,  is  «o«deDBaied.'V-.J2: 2>.  241—345. 

l^othing  can  be  plainer  than  these  statements.  The  life  of  lore  wad. 
Udih  forms  the  Church  with  man ;  and  these  principles  most  come  from 
^e  Lord  by  means  of  His  Word,  and,  as  the  One  great  Olject  of 
«11  acbratiffli  and  pndse,  be  again  directed  to  Him  in  life  and  worsh^. 
Again ;  he  often  de&ies  the  Ohuieh  as  consisting  of  the  truths  qf  F<»M, 
and  of  the  ^/oods  of  Love,  As  this  definition  may  seem  obscure  to  some, 
who  are  not  much  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  we 
vSa  eiqplain  it.  Truiks  are  very  yarious  and  numerous.  There  are  in 
general,  two  classes  of  TruUis  ;---natBral  and  spiritual.  Natural  Tru&s 
rdate  to  the  world,  the  yarious  sciences,  and  to  the  ciyil  and  extenuil 
moral  order  in  \^iich  a  man  lives  in  the  world.  All  these  truths,  as  being 
merely  natural,  are  not  the  truths  of  Faith ;  tlttt  is,  a  man  is  not 
rec^red  to  know  and  believe  the  tratha  of  geology,  astronomy, 
ohemistry,  ^.,  nor  the  tru^  of  pc^tieal  economy,  te.,  in  order  to  be 
saved.  Bat  he  mmt  Jmaw  and  bdieve  the  Truths  of  Faith  in  order  to 
salvatioQ.    These  Truths  are  spiritual,  and  are  revealed  in  the  Word, 
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irhieh  is  the  onlj  source  whence  they  can  be  received  by  man.  Hence 
the  very  great  importance  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these  Truths ; 
for  without  them  nothing  of  the  Church,  and,  consequently,  nothing  of 
heaven,  can  be  formed  in  man.  Were  this  hd  more  generally  known 
and  considered  as  it  ought  to  be,  many  would  not  be  so  unoonoerned 
about  the  acquisition  of  Truths  as  they  are.  They  would  not  remain  in 
the  merest  elements  of  Christian  doctrine  which  they  had  acquired  in 
their  childhood ;  but  would  make  the  Word  the  chief  obj«ct  of  their 
study  and  delight. 

But  the  goods  of  Love  must  also  be  explained.  Love,  as  it  is  the 
essential  life  of  God,  (1  John  iv.  8.)  so  it  is  the  essential  life  of  man, 
the  image  of  God.  But  in  man,  his  life's  love,  accordmg  to  his  nature, 
may  be  either  good  or  evil.  Now  as  God  is  infinite  Lew,  so  He  is 
infinite  Goodness,  for  love  and  goodness  are  eorrelative  terms ;  we  o^l 
that  good  which  we  love,  and  that  evil  which  we  hate.  Goodness,  there- 
fore, will  always  be  according  to  the  nature  of  the  love  from  which  it 
springs.  Thus,  what  Swedenborg  calls  goods  are  always  to  be  under- 
stood according  to  the  principle  or  love  from  wbnsh  they  spring.  In 
general  there  are  natural  goods  and  spiritual  goods.  Thus  the  good 
which  arises  from  the  application  of  the  truths  of  astronomy  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation,  of  determining  time,  &c.,  is  a  natural  good  only. 
In  like  manner  the  good  which  arises  from  the  application  of  the  truths 
of  other  sciences,  as  of  agriculture^  bottmy,  chemistry,  &c.»  is  only 
natural,  and,  therefore,  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  salvation.  But  the 
goods  of  love,  as  arising  from  the  love  \oJ  God  and  of  our  neighbour, 
are  essentially  necessary  and  indispensable  to  salvation,  since  no  man 
can  possibly  be  saved  without  thia  good.  Hence  it  is  that  every  Truth 
from  the  Word  tends  to  promote  this  Good,  for  on  the  two  Command- 
ments which  establish  this  love  and  goodness  in  heaven,  in  the  Church, 
and  in  the  human  soul,  "hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  (Matt 
xxii.  40.)  It  is  of  immense  importance  to  traee  the  origin  of  good  in 
the  soul,  so  as  to  see  whether  it  spring  from  a  merely  natuml  ground  in 
the  external,  or  from  a  ispiritual  ground  in  the  internal  man,  and  eense- 
quenily  from  the  Lord,  who  always  acts  first  into  the  internal,  and  then, 
if  there  be  no  obstacle,  into  the  external  man.  How*  there  is  niiiefa 
external  benevolence,  friendi^ip,  philanthroi^,  almsgiving,  chaziigr, 
moral  order,  and  propriety,  &c.  in  the  worid,  v^odi  wonld>  indeed,  be 
T^  wretched  without  such  muiifestations.  But  the^imperttnt  question 
is,  whether  these  things  be  the  goods  of  hve^  and,  conseqiien^y,  Boxk 
as  can  be  acknowledged  in  heaven,  and  eontribnte  to  man's  salviation? 
One  inquiry  Mrill  suffice  to  solve  the  questkm^^^-^Does  the  maft  who 
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manifests  this  spirit,  so  useful  to  his  fellow-men  in  the  world,  act  from 
internal  principles  originadng  in  the  Word,  or  in  love  to  Qod  and  man  ? 
Does  he  seek  ''  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  "  in  the  first 
place,  and  suffer  his  life  and  the  motives  of  his  conduct  to  he  governed 
by  the  divine  laws,  or  the  divine  Truths  of  the  Word?  In  such  case 
those  benevolent  and  philanthropic  exertions  are  the  goods  of  love.  Thus 
it  k  spiritual  Truths  which  give  quality  and  elevation  to  the  Good  from 
which  a  man  acts ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  that  good  which  gives  life, 
strength,  firmness,  and  energy  to  the  truths  we  receive  as  the  essential 
elements  of  a  holy  and  an  enlightened  faith. 

From  this,  then,  we  may  see  that  it  is  not  Truth  alone,  nor  Faith 
alone,  nor  Love  or  Goodness  alone,  nor  Good  Works  alone,  that  can 
«ive  us ;  but  Love,  or  Charity,  and  Faith  and  Good  Works  combined, 
can  alone  accomplish  salvation ;  precisely  as  the  motion  of  the  heart 
most  be  united  with  the  respiratory  action  of  the  lungs  in  order  to 
preserve  life  in  the  body;  and  to  manifest  that  life  in  external  results. 

What  the  Church  therefore  is,  and  what  is  its  true  nature,  will,  we 
think,  be  abundantly  obvious.  It  only  remains  that  we  endeavour  to 
impress  upon  our  minds  the  necessity  of  acquiring  Truths  from  the 
Word,  and  of  applying  them  to  life,  when  the  Lord,  **  who  always  stands 
at  the  door  and  knocks,"  ready  to  enter,  whensoever  we,  by  hearing  His 
voice,  or  by  obeying  His  precepts,  open  the  door, — when  He  enters  into 
«>s  and  communicates  to  us  idl  the  blessings  of  His  kingdom. 

Apex. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD,  AS  ACKNOW- 
LEDGED  BY  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS  PRIOR 
TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NICE  IN  3-26. 

J  .  .    .  (CoTUinued  from  pa^e  88J 


VIII.*— In  short,  according  to  Origen,  the  mystical  or  spiritual  sense 
of  sacred  Scripture  is  that  which  represents  the  state,  nature,  and 
history  of  the  spiritual  or  mystical  world.  For  besides  this  corporeal 
VDrid,.  consisting  of  matter,  there  is  another  world  which  is  spiritual 
and  remote  Jfoom  our  senses ;  and  this  again  is  twofold, — heavenly  and 
^rMy,  whiob  [although  earthly]  may  be  called  mystical;  for  this 
mystical  or  spiritual  earthly  worid  is  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  upon 
this  earthly  globe,  or  the  new  creation,  irrto-tp.*  Thus  the  world  and 
the  ornament  of  the  world  [in  a  spiritual  sense]  is  the  church, 

^  Sm  04geii*s  woikfl  Comn.  in  Johann.    Tom.  ix.  vol.  it  p.  147.    Bdit.  HuetU. 
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"  The  church  (says  Origen)  is  called  the  world,  when  it  is  enlig^l^ed 
hy  the  Saviour."*  This  spiritual  or  heavenly  world  is  situaM  in 
the  regions  ahove,  and,  in  every  part,  corresponds  to  this  lowev  and 
corporeal  world.  For  the  world  which  we  now  inhabit  is  formed  accord^ 
ing  to  the  exemplar,  or  image,  of  that  superior  world*  Origen's  own 
statement  is  as  follows : —  ,  r 

^  Besides  this  visible  worlds  obvious  to  our  sensesif  there  is  another 
world  consisting  of  heaven  and  earth,  or  of  heavens,  and  an  earth  m 
which  the  things  which  are  there  seen,  exist.  And  this  entire  [systenoil 
is  another  world,  invisible  to  our  corporeal  eyes,  but  is  an  intell$et)iAl 
wrorld,  visible  to  our  spiritual  senses.j  The  vision  and  beauty  of  this 
world  will  be  eiyoyed  by  those  who  aret  of  a  pure  heart,  and  who,  hmng 
prepared  by  this  purity,  have  penetrated  even  to  a  visicm  of  God  l^xa" 
self,  in  so  far  at  least  as  God  can  be  seen  by  us." 

This  world  (continues  Mosheim)  is  remote  from  eveiy  sense/  an^ 
visible  only  to  our  intelligence.  But  it  is  to  be  considered,  as  e^eadf 
stated,  as  divided  into  provinces  similar  to  those  of  our  corporeal  yfotl^^ ; 
that  is,  in  like  manner  as  the  land  of  Canaan  is  divided  into  and 
surrounded  by  regions  and  provinces,  as  Tyre,  Sidon,  Egypt,  Persia, 
Arabia,  &c. ;  in  like  manner  the  superior,  or  heavenly  world,  has  regions 
and  provinces  similar  or  anabgous  to  these.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
heavenly  worlds  are  souls  or  spirits ;  the  kings  and  magistrates  [or  ther 
superior  powers]  are  the  angels ;  in  heaven,  of  coui*se  good,  and  in  hel), 
evil.  Whatever  things  occur  in  this  world,  the  same  aUo  hs^pen  in  tho 
other  or  superior  world,  so  that  there  is  a  perfect  similitude  [of  things] 
in  both  worlds.  § 

*  Xcyeor^fi)  roiwv  rf  €KicKrfa'ia  Ko&fios  ore  vtto  rov  tr&rrjpos  (jxoriCerai. 
f  Tov  beiKWfievov  km  aurBrjfrov  Kocrfiop. 
I  Koa-fiog  aoparos  ov  fiXeirofievos  km  votjtos  KOo-fios, 
§  In  tlus  statement  of  Mosheim  the  New  C^ttroh  reader  will  beeome  sensible  «f 
the  truth  made  known  in  the  writings  of  Swedeaboi^  that  things  in  the  sj^iritoftl 
agree  with  things  in  the  natural  world  only  in  one  particular,  which  is,  nmilit^  : 
in  all  other  respects  they  are  totally  different;  thus  their  origin,  as  well  as  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  governed,  are  different.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  former 
times,  many  facts  respecting  the  spiritual  world  were  dimly  seen,  which  are  now^ 
dearly  brought  to' light  in  the  writings  of  Swedenboig.  Thus,  the  statement  «66t«, 
''  that  in  the  spuitiial  world  there  are  regions  and  provSnoes  sSmilat  to  €h«  same  la'  the 
natural  world,**  is  true.  If  understood  according  to  correspondences;  but  it  is  Qoft 
true,  if  we  think  of  regions  in  the  spiritual  world  with  the  same  ideas  of  locality  a|id 
space  as  we  think  of  them  in  the  natural  world.  (See  Swedenborg's  work  on 
Heaven,  and  Hdtf  where  the  things  relating  to  the  spiritual  world,  obscurely  seen  and 
admitted  by  Origen  and  the  fathers  and  Christians  of  the  Primitive  church,  are 
dearly  expfatined.) — Editor. 
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This  doctrine  Origen  explains  nowhere  so  fully  as  in  Lib.  iv.  Prindp. 
«ec.  XT.  p.  181,  ^bere  be  first,  as  he  thinks,  demonstrates  that  there  is 
a  eertacttt  heavenly  Jndea,  a  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  a  heavenly  Hebrew 
people.    Thus,  says  Origen,-*- 

"  In  oc^r  to  raise  our  intelligenoe,  in  a  certain  manner,  from  oartb, 
and  to  exalt  our  ideas,  the  apostle  says, — '  Behold  Israel  after  the  fiesh !' 
(1  Cor.  z.  18.)  by  which  he  certainly  indicates  that  there  is  another 
Israel  which  is  not  afier  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit  If,  therefore, 
t^fsre  are  certain  souls  in  this  supericn*  world  wliich  are  called  Israel,, 
and  in  heaven  a  certain  dty  which  is  named  Jerusalem,  (see  Old.  iv.  d6.) 
it  Ibllows  tlmt  these  dties,  which  are  said  to  belong  to  die  IsraelitiBh 
people,  hove  as  their  metropolis  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  omceming 
which  we  consider  that  the  prophets,  in  some  of  their  mystic  narrations, 
have  spoken.  *  *  Whatever  things,  therefore,  are  either  narrated 
or  prophesied  concerning  Jerusalem,  are  certainly  predicated  of  that 
city  which  Paul  mentions  as  the  heavenly  Jenisalem ;  and  in  this 
{spiritual]  manner  we  ought  to  understand  whatsoever  things  are  said  of 
all  places  and  cities  which  belong  to  the  holy  land." 

These  things  (says  Mosheim),  Origen  extends  and  ai^lies  to  the  entire 
earth,  thus  :— 

**  If,  tiierefore,  the  things  which  are  prophefiied  concerning  Judea  and 
Jerasalem,  and  concerning  Jndea,  Israel,  and  Jacob,  when  dkey  are  not 
understood  by  us  in  a  literal  and  carnal  manner,  invcdve  certain  divine 
mysteries,  it  follows  that  those  proj^ecies  which  relate  to  Egypt  or  the 
Kgfptians,  and  to  Babylon  or  to  the  Babylonians,  and  to  Sidon  and  the 
Sidonians,  &c.,  do  not  relate  to  those  cities  and  people  as  such  in  this 
world,  but  to  them  as  inhabitants  of  the  spiritual  world.  For  as  there 
is  a  heavenly  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  and  as  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  people 
called  [the  spiritual]  Israel  who  inhabit  those  places ;  so  in  like  manner, 
we  may  infer  that  when  Egypt,  Babylon,  &o.,  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
tare,  they  are  to  be  onderstood  in  this  mystical  sense." 

From  this;  doctrine  (says  Mosheim),  Origen  concludes  that  whatever 
bappens  in  this  lower  world,  also  takes  place  in  the  higher  world.  We 
shall  soosL  see  how  far  Origen  wanders  in  this  direction.  This  wonderful 
opii^on  of  Origen  is  a  singular  proof  to  show  how  far  he  accommodated 
bis  thecdogy  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  which  he  had  unbraced.  For 
Iwwever  Origen  may  endeavour  to  persuade  his  readers  that  he  had 
tlerived  this  doctrine  of  a  two-fold  world, — an  inferior  and  a  superior,—- 
from  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  x.  18;  Rom.  ii.  28,  29 ;  Gal.  iv.  26; 
Heb.^L  22,  ^nd  a  few  other  places;  it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  such 
a  doctrine  is  nothing  but  the  teaching  of  Plato  and  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
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loBophers  concerning  the  eternal  images  of  all  things,  as  having  pro- 
ceeded originallj  from  the  divine  intelligence,  and  concerning  tibis  visible 
w<Nrld  as  being  constructed  and  formed  according  to  the  image  of  those 
eternal  ideas,  as  Plato  called  them.  This  doctrine,  Origen,  a  man  ef 
most  fertile  genius,  and  too  much  influenced  bj  the  love  of  his  own  phi- 
losophy, amplified  and  applied  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  are  aware,  that  that  school,  fnxm 
the  authority  of  its  master,  taught  that  the  images  of  all  things  had, 
from  eternity,  flowed  from  the  divine  intelligence.  They  also  taught 
that  these  images  are  immutaUe  natures  or  substances,  which,  althon^ 
they  flowed  from  the  divine  mind,  are  nevertheless  separated  from  it. 
They  likewise  asserted  that  God,  when  he  created  this  corporeal  woiid, 
kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  these  ideas,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which 
a  painter  fixes  his  eye  upon  the  ol\ject  wbaoh  he  desires  to  paint  by  his 
colours  upon  his  canvas.  All  corporeal  and  finite  things  are  consequently 
copies  of  these  eternal  images  or  ideas,  in  which  all  truth  and*  light 
reside.  Minds  involved  in  matter  can  only  perceive  obscure  shadows  of 
these  ideas.  The  human  mind  may,  however,  by  meditation  and  study, 
gradually  arrive  at  a  contemplation  of  these  ideas,  which,  according  to 
Plato,  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  science  or  knowledge.  All  these  helps 
[from  the  philosophy  of  Plato]  Origen  brings  to  bear  upon  his  subject, 
and  hence  his  dream,  otherwise  difficult  to  be  understood,  of  this  lower 
world  being  so  entirdy  similar  to  the  hi^er,  as  to  be  made  according  to 
its  likeness ;  althoG^  I  am  not  aware  (continues  Mosheim),  whether  any 
of  the  Platonic  philosopers  so  far  extended  this  doctrine  as  Ongen  did.* 

*  Mosheim,  it  is  evident,  has  entirely  mistaken  the  subject  when  he  pays  thftt 
Origen  derived  his  idea  of  the  two  worlds,  and  of  their  similarity  to  each  other,  from 
the  philosophy  of  Plato.  It  is  true  that  PJato  taught  the  existence  of  an  imteUechuU 
wrrld^  and  asserted  that  it  is  enlightened  by  an  inUUedual  Sun ;  hut  he  doe*  not 
make  mention  of  any  ol^eots  on  that  world  as  appearing  to  the  intelieotaal  or  tipiA- 
tual  senses  as  objects  appear  to  our  natural  senses  in  this  world.  Mosheim^  tiien- 
fore,  does  weU,  according  to  his  usual  candour,  to  qualiiy  his  statement  by  saving 
that  **  he  is  not  aware  that  any  of  the  Platonic  philosophers  extended  this  doetiine 
so  £ur  as  Origen  did.**  Origen,  no  doubt,  derived  his  ideas  on  this  suldect  not  ttom 
Plato,  but  from  the  So^tures  and  from  ancient  traditions.  For  the  Word  of  €Km1, 
espedaUy  in  the  prophets  Ezekiel,  Zaohatiah,  and  John,  plainly  teach  thafe  tlie 
spiritual  world  it  full  of  ot^ectt,  which  as  to  their  appeanmoo'  are  ainulsir  to  the 
objects  in  this  world.  And  from  andent  traditions,  which  might  haive.  exii^^d^  in 
Origenls  time.  It  is  probable  that  his  views  taken  from  the  Scriptures  wf^re  con- 
firmed. And  it  is  also  probable  that  the  teachmg  of  Plato  respecting  an  inteUeetual 
world  as  distinct  from  this  natural  world,  might  have  confirmed  him  in  his  ideas. 
We  beg  again  to  goard  the  reader  against  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  because,  as 
Origei^  states,  thfaigs  in  the  apiritual  are  similar  to  things  in  the  natosal  world, 
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The$e  philosophers  did  not,  (says  Mosheim)  as  I  am  aware,  assert  that 
all  tbisgB  which  happen  amongst  men  also  take  place  in  the  heavenly 
world,  and  that  sonls  live  in  the  higher  or  spiritual  world,  as  men  live 
in  the  lower  or  natural  world,  and  that  in  the  heavenly  world  angels 
govern  and  wage  wars,*  as  kings  and  princes  do  in  this  world.  However 
this  may  he,  it  is  plain,  that  as  Origen  so  taught,  he  should,  to  he  con- 
«stent,  also  teach  that  whatever  things  the  divine  Scriptures  narrate 
(Xmceming  the  countries,  the  peoples,  the  kings  of  this  world,  and  their 
deeds,  must  also  refer  to  the  superior  or  spiritual  world,  and  that  conse- 
^ntly  the  histoiy  of  this  world  contains  also  the  history  of  the  higher 
world  and  of  its  inhahitants.  And  this,  indeed,  Origen  cleiurly  asserts 
when  he  says : — 

"It  will  consequently  follow,  that  the  prophecies  which,  in  the  letter, 
relate  to  particular  nations,  should,  in  their  mystic  sense,  he  referred  to 
souk,  and  to  their  various  heavenly  habitations;  and  also  that  the  his- 
torieal  records,  narrating  the  things  which  happened  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  or  to  Jerusalem,  or  to  Judea,  have  rather  a  relation  to  those 
DIttions  of  souls  who  dwell  in  that  heaven  which  is  said  to  pass  away 
(Rev.  xiiw  1),  or  who  must  be  supposed  as  now  dwelling  there." — (De 
Brincip.  lib.  iv.  p.  18d.) 

Again,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  Origen  says : — 

"  I  think,  that  as  we  see  in  the  Scriptures  certain  names  either  of 
nations  or  of  princes  which,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  relate  to  evil  angels 
imd  to  malignant  powers ;  so,  in  like  manner,  those  things  which  are 
written  concerning  holy  men  and  a  religious  people,  should  be  referred 
to  holy  angels,  and  to  benignant  powers." — (Homilia  xi.  in  Numeros 
Tom.  u.  0pp.  p.  307.)  f 

therefore  they  are  to  be  coneidered  in  a  similar  manner;  for  things  in  that  world, 
altbongh  as  to  appearance  they  are  similar  to  things  in  this  world,  are  nevertheless 
from  a  different  origin,  and  nnder  the  inflnence  and  government  of  different  laws. — 
Bdivoiu 

*  We  shonld  imaghie  that  Origen  derived  this  idea  from  the  Apocalypse : — **  And 
there  was  wsria  heaven;  Michael  and  his  angels  fbughl  against  the  dragon;  and  the 
^agon  fought  and  his  angels.**    (Chap.  xii.  7.) — Editor. 

t  From  these  two  extracts  it  is  evident  that  Origen  and  the  Chiistiaiis  of  the  first 
eentaries  believed  that  the  historical  parts  of  the  Word  have  a  spiritnal  sense,  as 
weU  as  the  more  obscnre  prophetical  parts;  and  also  from  what  was  addaced  above, 
(se^p.  87.)  that  the  historical  parts  of  the  New  Testament  involve,  in  like  manner, 
spiritnal  ideas.  Now,  we  beg  the  reader  to  attend  to  this  fact,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  these  papers  to  demonstrate,  that  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  which  by 
most  Christians  at  the  present  time  are  often  referred  to  as  the  purest  age  of 
Christian  doetrme  and  Hfe,  the  aeknowledgmeBt  of  a  spiritnal  sense  in  the  Scriptures 
was  general  among  Christians;  howsoever  as  to  certain  points  of  doctrine  they  might 
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IX. — As  therefore  (continues  Mosheim),  there  is,  according  to  Origen, 
a  two-fold  mystical  or  spiritual  world,  one  inferior,  or  the  churcdi  upon 
earth,  and  the  other  a  superior  or  spiritual,  according  to  tha  ixnage  of 
which  this  world,  consisting  of  matter  and  of  corporeal  bodies,  is  formed ; 
and  as  the  divine  Scriptures  contain  the  history  of  both  these  worlds,'— 
there  is,  consequently,  a  two-fold  mystical  sense  in  Scripture,  one  relating 
to  the  church  upon  earth,  and  the  other  to  the  heavenly  world.  That 
which  relates  to  Christ^s  kingdom  upon  earth,  or  to  the  church,  ia  called 
the  Allegorical  Sense ;  and  that  which  relates  to  the  heavenly  world  can 
be  called  the  Anagogical  Sense.  Origeu  does  not,  indeed,  alw^^s  by 
the  term  allegorical,  understand  that  sense  of  the  Sacred  Word  which 
exhibits  the  things  done  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  upoa  earth,  and  the 
events  of  his  kingdom,  since  he  sometimes  uses  that  term  in  a  wider 
sense.  But  many  of  the  examples  of  allegorical  sense  which  are  found 
in  great  numbers  in  his  various  books,  confirm  the  description  which  we 
have  given  of  the  allegorical  sense. 

X. — The  mystical  sense  (says  Origen),  pervades  the  whole  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  nor  is  there  a  single  expression  in  the  divine  books  in  which 
there  does  not  lie  hidden  something  which  relates  either  to  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  to  the  heavenly  world.  Thus  Origen  expressly 
states : — 

**  Believing  in  the  words  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  one  jot  or  tittle  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  which  is  devoid 
of  mysteries,  nor  do  I  believe  any  thing  can  pass  away  except  all  be  ful- 
filled."—(Homil.  i.  in  Exodus,  p.  131,  Tom.  ii.  0pp.) 

These  things  Origen  everywhere  states,  both  in  respect  to  the  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  to  the  New,  which  he  considered  to  be  equal  in 
dignity  and  excellence  to  the  Old  Testament.  See  Lib.  vi.  de  Princip. 
pp.  171,  17fi,  and  also  at  p.  174,  where  he  expressly  maintains  that  the 
New  Testament  contains  a  spiritual  and  mystical  sense  equally  as  the 
Old ;  for  he  says : — 

"  Not  only  these  things  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  inspired  as  written 
ip  tlie  prophets  respecting  the  advent  of  Christ,  but  as  it  is  one  and  the 
eame  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  one  only  God  which  inspired  the  evan- 
gelists and  apostles,  therefore,  in  like  manner,  their  writings  involve 
spiritual  things,  so  that  the  narrations  which  the  Holy  Spirit  inspired 
through  the  evangelists  are  not  without  that  interior  wisdom  which  we 
have  described  above." 

differ,  they  nevertheless  agreed  that  the  Scriptures  liave  a  spiritual  sense,  as  distinct 
from  the  letter  as  the  soul  is  from  the  body,  and  which  is  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
literal  sense  as  the  soul  is  to  the  body.  (See  this,  as  asserted  by  Origen  above, 
p.  84.)— Editor. 
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Hence  he  lays  down  this  precept : — 

^  I  maintain  (sajs  Origen),  that  if  there  be  any  things  in  the  Sacred 
Scripture  which,  although  as  to  their  literal  sense  they  may  stand  [that 
is,  have  an  intelligible  meaning],  nevertheless,  there  is  also  even  in  such 
passages  necessarily  an  allegorical  sense." — (Homil.  xi.  in  Numergs, 
Tom.  ii.  0pp.  p.  S  and  6.) 

Here  Origen  uses  the  term  Allegorical  in  a  wider  sense,  as  involving 
also  the  Anagogical  sense  mentioned  above.  And  soon  afterwards  he 
says: — 

*•  Some  things  have,  indeed,  according  to  the  letter,  Iheir  own  sense, 
nevertheless  they  admit  usefully  and  necessarily  of  an  allegorical  sense, 
besides  the  literal." 

Hence  (says  Mosheim),  it  is,  beyond  controversy,  evident  that  those 
learned  men  are  mistaken  who  have  asserted,  that  according  to  Origen, 
many  parts  of  the  Holy  Word  have  only  a  literal  and  not  a  spiritual 
sense  also,  for  this  assertion  is  quite  contrary  to  the  declarations  of  Ori- 
gen, Nor  must  we  give  credence  to  what  De  la  Rue,  and  the  writer 
whom  he  has  followed,  assert,  when  they  say  that  the  following  is  a  rule 
of  Origen : — "  That  there  are  passages  in  Sacred  Scripture  which  have 
dnly  a  literal  sense,  and  that  there  are  passages  which  have  only  a  moral 
or  mystical  sense."  For  those  who  assert  that  this  is  one  of  the  rules  of 
Origen,  in  his  interpretation  of  Scripture,  have  not  diligently  read  the 
works  of  Origen. 

XI. — Both  kinds  of  the  mystical  sense,  namely,  the  allegorical  and 
the  anagogical,  are  not  found  in  all  the  passages  of  Scripture ;  in  some 
there  is  only  the  allegorical,  and  in  others  the  anagogical.  The  inter- 
pretations which  Origen  gives  plainly  show  that  this  was  his  opinion. 

For,  from  many  passages  of  the  Scriptures  which  he  explains,  he  only 

elicits  a  certain  sense  relating  to  the  church  of  Christ  upon  this  earth ; 

and  sometimes,  in  his  interpretations,  he  ascends  to  the  heavenly  and 

Bublimer  world. 
XII. — The  moral  sense  of  Scripture  is  coextensive  with  the  Scripture 

itself,  nor  is  there  a  single  psissage  in  which  there  is  not  some  precept, 

useful  to  the  edification  of  our  souls,  and  to  the  improvement  of  our  lives. 
XIII. — But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  grammatical,  literal,  or  historical 

sense  of  Scripture.     For  there  are  many  passages  of  Sacred  Scripture, 

says  Origen,  which  in  their  literal  sense  are  devoid  of  any  power  or  of 

any  intelligible  meaning.    From  many  passages  in  which  he  expresses 

this  opinion  we  shall  select  only  the  following : — 
"  There  are  passages  (says  he)  in  which  there  is  no  body  (thi^  is,  no 

literal  sense) ;  there  are  passages  in  which  there  is  only,  as  it  were,  a 
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soul  (that  is,  no  intelligible  literal  sense),  and  in  which  the  moral  and 
spiritual  signification  most  be  sought. ''4" 

XIV. — All  the  ertatements,  therefore,  of  Holy  Scripture  are  of  a  two- 
fold kind ;  some  of  which  have  only  two  senses,  a  moral  and  a  mystical, 
or  an  allegorical  and  an  anagogical  sense ;  others,  however,  have  a  three- 
fold sense,  a  grammatical  or  literal,  and  a  moral  and  mystical.  Bat 
there  is  no  passage  in  the  Sacred  Volume  in  which  there  is  only  one 
sense.  This  teaching  of  Origen  is  plain  from  Lib.  iv.  de  Princip., 
p.  169,  where,  from  the  Gospel  of  John,  chap,  ii.,  he  gives  us  an 
example  of  the  allegorical  sense  as  explained  from  the  divine  text. 
John  states  that  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Gallilee  *'  there  were  six 
water-pots  placed  after  the  manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews,  holding 
two  or  three  firkins  a-piece,"  which  Origen  mystically  interprets  thus  :— 

"  By  which  (water-pots)  under  a  veil  is  understood  the  purification  of 
those  who,  according  to  the  apostle,  are  inwardly  Jews,  (Rora.  ii.  ^9.) 
to  shew  that  they  are  purified  by  the  Scriptures,  which  hold  two  [or 
three]  firkins ;  that  is,  so  to  speak,  a  soul,  or  moral  sense,  and  a  spirit, 
or  mystical  sense,  and  sometimes  an  earthly  sense,  when  in  some  cases 
passages  have,  besides  the  soul  and  the  spirit,  also  a  body,  [that  is,  an 
intelligible  literal  sense]  which  can  also  edify.'* 

XV. — The  literal  sense  is  obvious  to  all  who  attentively  read  the 
Scriptures ;  but  to  find  out  the  moral  sense  a  greater  amount  of  intelli- 
gence is  required ;  this  sense,  however,  is  not  so  recondite  and  hidden 
[but  that  it  may  be  readily  discovered  by  such  as  look  for  it]. 

XVI. — But  the  mystical,  or  pure  spiritual  sense,  cannot  be  perceived 
by  any  but  by  such  as  are  wise  and  dinnely  instructed.  For  according 
to  the  manner  of  that  age,  he  refers  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  spirit,  which  gifts  are 
accorded  to  only  few  Christians.  Now  as  Origen  was  of  that  modesty 
as  not  to  dare  to  arrogate  to  himself  that  gift,  he,  therefore,  for  the  most 
part,  gives  his  spiritual  interpretation  with  great  modesty  and  prudence, 
and  he  often  intimates  that  he  rather  conjectures  and  supposes  such  to 
be  the  mystical  or  spiritual  signification,  than  confidently  affirms  it  to 
be  so.  t 

*  Eto-t  riv€s  ypafficu  to  awfiariKOv  ov^fuos  txovtrai  etfti'  oitov  oiovti  rrjv 
'^tvx'iy  'cat  TO  TTCVcvfux  n;ff  ypa^ris  jjtova  XPV  C^av- 

•f  Here  we  see  it  to  be  the  eonfession  of  Origen  himself,  that  the  especial  gift  of 
the  spirit  is  necessary  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  spiritual  sense.  This  is  true; 
but  tite  spirit  enlightens  man,  whilst  in  the  world,  by  knowledges,  as  the  receptades 
of  iUiutration  from  the  spirit  of  Qod.  And  this  knowledge,  which  is  the  science  of 
ODrrespondences  between  thin^  natural  and  spiritual,  and  now  happily  vouchsafed  in 
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Thus  agam,  in  reference  to  tbia  subject,  Origen  says : — 

*'  As  visible  and  invisible  things  are  reciprocallj  related  toge^er,  as 
the  earth  with  heaven,  the  soul  with  the  flesh,  the  body  with  the  spirit, 
aod  as,  from  the  conjunction  of  these  things  the  woiid  is  formed ;  thus 
we  should  also  believe  that  the  H<^y  Scripture  consists  of  invisible  and 
visible  things ;  first,  as  of  a  certain  kind  of  body,  which  is  the  literal 
sense,  and  which  is  obvious  to  the  senses ;  secondly,  of  a  Botd,  which  is 
a  sense  that  is  perceived  within  the  letter ;  and  thirdly,  of  a  $pirU,  or, 
as  the  apostle  says,  the  Scripture  involves  certain  celestial  things, 
because  the  letter  serves  as  a  type  and  shadow  of  such  things.'*  (Heb. 
viii.  5.) 

These  words  of  Origen,  although  they  do  not  contribute  much  light 
on  the  subject  immediately  before  us,  yet  I  have  thought  it  proper  to 
adduce  them  (says  Mosbeim),  because  they  not  only  clearly  and  concisely 
explain  his  doctrine  cx>nceming  the  three-fold  sense  of  Scripture,  but 
they  also  show  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  philosophical  arguments  to 
confirm  his  views.  For  he  h^re  advances  an  argument  drawn  from  the 
analogy  of  things  to  demonstrate  his  doctrine  of  the  three-fold  sense  of 
God's  Word.  Let  us  now  hear  the  remainder  of  Origen's  statement  on 
this  subject: — 

"  Now  as  this  is  the  case  (says  he),  with  the  things  of  qature,  which 
consist  of  what  is  visible  and  invisible,  so  we  may  conclude  that 
God,  whom  we  worship,  has  so  constituted  the  Scripture  as  to  consist  of 
ioid,  body,  and  spirit :  a  body  for  those  who  were  before  us  (the  Jews) ; 
a  soul  for  us  (Christians) ;  and  a  spirit  for  those  who  shall  inherit  eternal 
life  in  heaven  (angels) ;  and  by  which  spirit  we  may  arrive  at  the  heavenly 
kingdop).  We  now,  in  our  present  state,  require  the  soul  of  the  Scrip- 
ture ;  that  is,  its  moral  sense.  But  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can 
ascend  to  its  pure  spiritual  sense  in  those  things  which  we  read  concern- 
ing the  saciifices  mentioned  in  Leviticus."  (Homil.  v.  in  Leviticus, 
p.  205.  0pp.  tom.  ii.)* 
Now  from  these  memorable  words  of  Origen  (continues  Mosbeim)  it 

the  writings  of  Swedenboig,  was  not  known  to  Origen,  hence  lie  coold  not  but  eon- 
jectnre  and  guess  at  the  spiritual  sense,  and  not  interpret  it  on  fixed  and  immutable 
principles,  as  may  now  be  the  case. — Editor. 

*  Origen  is  here  expounding  the  Levitieal  law  concerning  sacrifices;  the  pure 
spiritual  signification  of  which  he  does  not  perceive^  although,  as  being  commanded 
by  Qod,  he  is  fully  aware  that  a  spiritual  sense  must  exist  in  the  divine  Text  We 
need  scarcely  inform  our  readers  that  Swedeoborg  has  fully  explained  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  all  the  sacrifices,  and  of  the  ground  and  nature  of  sacrificial  ^'onhip. — 
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is  evident  that  he  helieved,  1,  that  in  a  great  part,  at  least,  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  which  prescrihes  ceremonials  of  worship,  there  is  a  literal 
sense,  which  belongs  solely  to  the  Jews ;  in  this  there  is  no  mistake. 
He  believed^  $2,  that  besides  the  literal  sense  in  the  law,  there  is  also  a 
moral  sense^  and  that  this  sense  may  be  ascertained  by  all  Christian 
teachers,  provided  they  study  the  subject  with  proper  attention.  He 
states,  S,  that  its  mystic  or  pure  spiritual  sense  is  not  opened  to  all,  but 
only  to  those  who  are  chosen  to  eternal  life,  and  divinely  enlightened. 
Wherefore,  4,  he  doubts  whether  he  himself  is  fitted  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  this  abstruse  sense.  After  many  other  things  not  belonging 
to  our  present  subject,  in  which  Origen  endeavours  to  explain  the  mystic 
sense  of  certain  things  belonging  to  the  law  of  sacrifices,  he  again 
openly  confesses  that  without  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  nothing 
could  be  done  by  him.     Thus  he  says : — 

"  We  would  rather,  according  to  the  spiritual  sense  which  the  Spirit 
gives  to  the  church,  see  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  sacrifice  which  was 
baked  in  an  oven  (Lev.  ii.  4),  or  what  can  be  understood  by  an  oven. 
But  where  can  I  find  this  [spiritual]  exposition  ?  I  must  call  upon  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  He  may  enable  me  to  find  the  Truth  when  I 
seek  for  it ;  and  that  He  may  open  the  door  when  I  knock,  so  that  I 
may  find  that  oven  in  which  I  can  so  bake  my  sacrifice  that  God  can 
accept  of  it."*— -(See  Homil.  v.  in  Levit.  p.  209.) 

In  what  follows,  Origen  acutely  discusses  the  meaning  of  the  oven. 
But  we  will  only  adduce  (says  Mosheim),  the  inclusion  of  the  dis- 
cussion, in  order  to  show  how  difiidently  and  modestly  he  concludes  his 
a:emarks: — 

**  I  do  not  doubt  (says  Origen),  that  there  are  many  things  in  Scrip- 
ture which  are  hidden  from  us,  and  which  transcend  oup  intelligence,  for 
we  are  not  so  worthy  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  *  have  the  mind  of 
Christ.*  (I  Cor.  ii.  16.)  For  it  is  to  this  mind  alone  to  which  all  things 
contained  in  the  laws  of  sacrifices  within  the  arcana  of  the  letter,  are 
manifest.  For  if  I  were  worthy  to  receive  the  mind  of  Christ,  I  might 
also  say  as  to  these  things,  that  *  we  know  the  things  that  are  given  to 
us  of  God.'  (1  Cor.  ii.  12.)  But  now  I  must  be  content  with  my  small 
share  of  intelligence." 

With  similar  passages  (says  Mosheim),  all  his  books  in  which  he 
interprets  the  Scriptures  abound.  He  is  sufficiently  certain  as  to  the 
moral  sense  which  he  elicits  from  the  Sacred  Text,  but  he  does  not 

*  See  Swedenborg*8  Arcana  CceUstta,  7365,  where  he  fblly  explains  the  spiritiul 
signifiofttion  of  the  oven  and  the  fiTiDg^pan,  in  whi<^  some  of  the  offerings  wer« 
prepared. — Editor. 
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obtrude  his  mystical  interpretations  upon  any  one;  always  professing 
himself  to  be  teachable  and  ready  to  receive  better  things  respecting  the 
spiritiial  sense,  if  any  one  instnicted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  can  bring 
them  forth. 

(To  he  wnikmed.) 


MATERIALS  FOR  MORAL  CULTURE. 

(CwUinued  /rem  page  d7.> 


X. 

If  an  internal  principle  be  deficient  of  its  corresponding  external,  it  is 
every  moment  in  danger  of  practical  dissipation*  A  sense  of  honour  is- 
the  only  sure  and  broad  foundation  of  a  sense  of  religion.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  sincere  Christian  is  imperfect  until  it  finds  embodiment  in 
that  of  the  true  gentleman.  Common  honesty  is  the  indispensable 
basis  of  eharity ;  and  common  sense,  the  sure  and  needful  resting-place 
for  a  soaring  intelligence.  Works  done  before  men,  but  not  as  before 
God,  are  vile ;  but  works,  when  done  as  before  God,  with  a  primary 
regard  to  his  Divine  approbation,  are  imperfect  (because  not  in  fulness) 
UQtil  they  are  also  performed  with  a  just  but  secondary  regard  to  man's 
approbation.  The  first  secures  the  spiritual  man  in  the  Lord's  service^ 
and  the  last  the  natural  man  in  a  boly  combination  with  the  spiritual, 
by  mutual  correspondence.  Were  the  last  wanting,  the  natural  man 
would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  spiritual  man  be  in 
continual  danger  of  being  driven  back  to  the  interior,  for  want  of  ai 
corresponding  ground  of  rightful  manifestation  in  the  exterior. 

XL 

To  cultivate  a  sense  of  honour  to  the  exdosion  of  a  sense  of  religion,, 
is  contrary  to  order,  which  demands  that  God  should  have  the  first 
i^ace ;  but  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  honour  with  less  earnestness  than  a 
sense  of  rdigion,  is  to  pay  less  attention,  to  the  foundation  than  to  the^ 
buildiog  to  be  placed  upon  it. 

xn. 

A  sense  of  religion  must  precede  the  wish  to  become  possee»ed  of 
religious  knowledge,  desired  for  the  sake  of  use ;  so,  a  sense  of  hononr 
tsmi  precede  the  wish  to  understand,  in  order  to  apply,  the  principles 
and  laws  of  honour  in  the  afiGsdrs  of  life.  Not  to  wish  to  understand 
religion,  shews  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  religion ;  not  to  know  how  to^ 
set  honourably,  shews  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  honour. 

».  8.  NO.  136. — VOL.  xn.  L 
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XUI. 

The  first  plane  or  ground  of  *'  remains,"  which  during  childliood  and 
youth  are  insinuated  bj  the  Lord,  is,  domestic  good,  or  an  inherited 
tendency  to  some  good.  This  is  the  ground  of  '<  remains,"  bat  the  dut- 
racter  or  form  of  them  is  aaooiding  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
domestic  good,  while  the  qtudUy  is  according  to  the  education  of  the 
incipient  will  and  intellect,  in  good  and  truth.  By  education,  under 
these  conditions,  the  beginning  of  conscience  is  formed,  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  voluntary  part  being  commonly  designated  "common 
honesty,"  and  of  its  intellectual  part,  "  common  sense."  To  these  we 
should  continually  lean,  in  order  to  be  benefited  by  their  dictates.  They 
constitute  our  best  guard  against  the  false  casuistries  generated  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  selfish  will,  by  the  cunning  of  the  selfish  under- 
standing. The  habit  of  listening  to  the  inward  suggestions  of  common 
honesty  and  common  sense,  is  perfected  more  and  more  by  use;  its 
worth  is  beyond  all  price ;  it  is  the  very  inlet  of  true  wisdom, — the 
wisdom  of  life. 

XIV. 

We  are  not  to  form  an  absolute  judgment  unfavourable  to  any  one's 
interior  character,  on  account  of  such  external  manifestations  as  may 
possibly  proceed  from  ignorance  or  infirmity.  This  supposes  that  a 
man  may  find  favour  with  God  on  account  of  his  interiors,  while  his 
exteriors  turn  aside  the  favour  of  honourable  men.  But  how  lamentable 
that  men,  from  ignorance  or  infirmity,  should  thus  bear  witness  against 
themselves !  By  tortuous  and  disingenuous  conduct ;  by  mean  trickery 
and  cunning  contrivance  to  compass  ends  really  worthy,  or  deemed  so 
by  a  perverted  conscience ;  by  mischief-making  speeches,  unjust  judg- 
ments, irregular  tempers,  and  wayward  self-will  under  the  pretence  of 
firmness,  inconsistent  characters  bring  their  interiors,  when  sincere, 
into  unmerited  disgrace.  How  especially  needful  that  the  well-disposed 
should  not  only  mean  to  •*  cease  to  do  evil,"  but  also  **  learn  to  do  well," 
lest  the  interests  of  true  religion — the  religion  of  goodness — should 
suffer  in  their  persons,  in  the  estimation  of  well  informed  and  honour- 
able minds. 

XV. 

The  designation — **  a  Christian,"  has  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious 
sense ;  the  former  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  thence  to  the  individual ; 
but  the  latter  is  applicable  only  to  such  individuals  as  realize  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Divine  author  of  Christianity :  the  latter,  however,  are  not 
entitled. to  deny  the  appellation  of  "Christian"  to  the  former  on  the 
score  of  differences  of  religious  sentiment. 
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XVL 

Although  happiness  in  heaven  is  desired  hy  all,  it  appears  too  distant 
to  famish  a  very  starong  motive  to  act  iwith  a  view  to  ohtain  it — after 
death.  How  much  more  simple  and  efficacious, — instead  of  waiting 
for  a  happiness  possihly  so  distant, — to  secure  happiness  for  each  suc- 
cessive to-morrow,  by  devoting  the  present  day  to  *'  iesx  God  and  keep 
Ms  commandments  *' ! 

XVII. 

It  is  an  advantage  resulting  from  a  proper  distinction  between  the 
will  and  the  understanding,  that  each  of  the  two  senses  of  the  term 
**  fiaith"  takes  its  place  under  its  appropriate  faculty ; — a  devout  accept- 
ance of  the  Word  of  God  as  our  teacher  and  guide,  being  its  intellectual 
sense,  and  a  loving  trust  in  God,  as  of  a  child  in  its  father,  being  its 
moral  or  voluntary  sense. 

XVIII. 
To  the  Israelites,  in  return  for  their  obedience,  a  reward  of  temporal 
prosperity  was  promised;  to  the  Christian,  a  spiritual  inheritance  is 
offered.  Judging  from  the  conduct  of  Christians  generally,  it  might 
fairly  be  concluded  that  they  would  be  very  glad,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
change  dispensations,  and  to  sell  their  eternal  inheritance  for  what  is  of 
no  more  real  value  than  "  a  mess  of  pottage,"  although,  apparently,  to 
them  it  is  the  *'  one  thing  needful." 


ON  MYSTEEIES. 


In  a  previous  paper  we  endeavoured  to  establish  several  propositions,  on 
the  nature  of  Mysteries.  We  now  re-state  those  propositions  in  a  suc- 
cinct form. 

1.  God  is  Onaniscient, — ^therefore  all  mysteries  or  secrets  are  known 
to  and  understoo3  by  Him. 

8.  To  deny  that  God  can  exhibit  those  mysteries  to  the  human  under- 
standing, is,  to  deny  His  Omnipotence  and  Omniscience.  * 

3.  God  has  promised  to  explain  all  mysteries  to  man,  (Matt.  xiii.  11.) 
wherefore  the  Trinity  and  all  other  so-called  mysteries  can  and  will  be 
explamed.    (John  xvi.  25.) 

4.  Jewis,  being  made  man,  "  like  unto  us  in  all  points,"  "  knew  all 
things,"  (John  ii.-  24 ;  xvi.  30 ;  xxi.  17.)  and  therefore  our  humanity  has 
a  petent  finite  capacity  for  comprehending  all  knowledge,  or  of  under- 
standing^the  deepest  arcana  of  religion. 
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These  statements  being  premised,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  pursue  a 
further  investigation. 

The  state  of  the  first  Christian  dispensation  at  its  close,  is  propheti- 
cally described  in  the  Eevelation,  chap,  xvii.,  under  the  awful  designation 
of  ''  Mystery,  Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations 
of  the  earth."  Although,  however,  these  titles  may  specially  apply  to 
the  great  Papal  heresy,  yet  it  may  readily  be  shown  that  Protestantism, 
with  her  multiplied  sections  as  to  creed  and  dogma,  is  but  the  j^lific 
efi&pring  of  the  Romish  Church. 

"Mystery"  is  the  first,  the  prominent  mark  of  "the  woman,  that 
great  city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth."  The  sable  robes 
of  darkness  envelope  her  and  her  city,  and  her  votaries  wander  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  Contrast  her  aspect  with  the  appearance  of  "the 
holy  city,  the  Lamb's  wife."  (Rev.  xxi.  SS^.)  "  The  city  had  no  need  of 
the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  did 
lighten  it^  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof ;  there  shall  be  no  night 
there,  and  they  shall  bring  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  nations  into  it.'* 

On  the  one  hand  we  find  the  fallen  church,  ("Bahylon  is  jEiedlen")  a 
lover  of  secrets,  darkness,  and  dominion;  on  the  other,  "the  city  of 
God"  is  a  lover  of  candour,  intelligence,  and  obedience.  The  one 
shunneth  the  light  of  truth  as>  a  bird  of  night,  the  other  cometh  to  the 
light,  and  rejoiceth  in  it»  mounting  up  as  on  the  wings  of  eagles. 

Such  being  the  Scriptural  evidences  of  a  fallen  church,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  even  one  of  ita  doctrines  yet  remained  in  its  integrity,  then 
the  consummation  of  the  age  could  not  have  arrived.  If  one  stone  of 
its  temple  could  yet  be  found  standing  upon  another,  the  dawn  of  a  new 
dispensation  cannot  have  begun. 

When,  however,  we  look  upon  the  phases  of  the  fedlen  fedth,  and  see 
doctrine  rising  against  doctrine,  and  nothing  but  "  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars  "  among  the  champions  of  Christendom, — when  we  have,  moreover, 
the  testimony  of  reason  to  the  fstct,  that  every  doctrine  of  Jesus  ha& 
been  perverted,  and  stamped  with  "  the  image  of  the  beast"  as  to  her 
leading  feature  of  "mystery,"  well  may  we  exclaim — "How  art  thou 
fallen,  Q  Lucifer,  (bearer  of  Ught,)  son  of  the  morning ! " 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  the  teachfaig  of  Cltfistendom  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Word  of  God  beara  this  stamp  of  mystery.  Hence  the 
divine  record  is  denied,  absolutely,  to  contain  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God. 
It  has  been  universally  regarded,  among  Protestants,  as  a  mer^  historic 
narrative,  differing  only  from  an  ordinary  book  in  the  importance  of  its 
communications,  but  not  in  any  peculiar  marks  of  its  own  intrinsic  valu^ 
The  Romish  Church  has  taken  it?  stand  above  the  Word,  and  claimed  to^ 
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be  wise  above  what  is  written ;  giving  forth  her  dicta  as  an  infiallible 
instructress,  and  by  no  means  submitting  her  authority  to  the  Word, 
realizing  most  remarkably  the  prophetic  language,  (Isa.  xiv.  13.)  **  Thou 
hast  said  in  thine  heait,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne 
above  the  stars  of  God,  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High."  The  popular 
"evidences .of  Christianity"  are  not  drawn  from  the  Word  itself;  it  has 
oeased  "to  be  a  sanctuary  that  God  might  dwell  among  them ;"  (Exod. 
XXV.  8.)  nor  do  Christians  believe  that  it  is  in  the  Word  where  they  may 
expect  to  **  meet  the  Lord,  and  commune  with  Him  from  above  the 
mercy-seat,  from  between  the  cherubims."  Nay,  rather,  they  rely  upon 
the  frail  traditions  of  men,  handed  down  through  a  space  of  near  two 
thousand  years,  for  their  testimony  of  the  verity  of  God's  living  Word. 
It  is  not  believed  that  within  the  letter  dwells  the  spirit, — the  mighty 
Spirit  of  God,  and  the  infinite,  unchanging  Love  of  God.  It  is  not  believed 
that  it  is  the  great  medium  through  which  God  breathes  again  '*  the 
breath  of  lives"  into  the  spiritually  lifeless  man,  and  once  more  makes 
him  a  living  soul, — nor  even  that  it  consociates  man  with  angelic  minds, 
and  enables  him  to  breathe  a  purer  air  and  enjoy  the  spheres  of  holiest 
love.  These  views  are  most  remote  from  the  conceptions  of  the  multi- 
tode,— yet  there  is  a  remnant  among  the  good  and  simple-minded  who 
have  glimmerings  of  this  light,  which  they  dierish  with  affection.  Mai^ 
t  there  are  who  reject  the  Old  Testament  as  a  worn-out  revelation  of  the 
Jews;  others  discard  certain  portions  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and  the 
few  who  admit  that  there  is  something  spiritual  in  the  Word,  when  pro- 
perly understood,  are  found  to  regard  its  spiritual  meaning  in  metaphor 
or  similitude,  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  higher  flights  of  poetry,  yet 
all  are  unanimous  in  believing  that  the  Word  is  a  sealed  book, — too 
mysterious  ever  to  be  properly  explained  or  understood.  To  those  who 
stand  in  the  light  of  die  New  Dispensation,  the  Word  of  God,  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  thus  "  crucified  afresh"  and  deprived  of  all  its  vital  energy, 
is  seen  at  length  emerging  from  the  tomb,  and  elevating  iUelf  even  to 
the  right  hand  of  God,  where  it  assumes  all  power  in  heaven  and  on 
earth. 

Secondly,  the  unity  of  God  is  proclaimed  to  be  a  mystery  als^.  It  is, 
in  fjEu:t,  virtually  denied  by  the  whole  Christian  world,  except  that  por- 
tion which  denies  the  Lord's  Divinity. 

The  first  proclamation  of  the  decalogue  itself  has  thus  received  the 
fatal  stamp.  <*Thou  shalt  have  none  other  Gods  but  Mi^"  is  a  "dark 
saying,"  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  old  expounders  of  the  law.  The  "  lawyers  " 
have  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  sealed  up  the  very  fountain- 
teth  of  all  religion ;  for  a  right  knowledge  of  God  is  the  foundation  and 
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comer-stone  of  all  trae  interpretation.  Bemoving  this^  jon  bfot  oat  the 
Sun  of  day,  and  overwhelm  the  sonl  in  blacker  than  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness. What  else  could  have  originated  the  hydra-headed  systems  of 
frigid  sectarianism,  fostering  so  largely  the  old  Jewish  denunciating 
dogma,  that  '*  he  who  worshippeth  not  on  this  our  mountain,  can  never 
be  received  into  heaven"?  Having  sealed  their  eyes  i^ainst  the  grand 
truth  which  shines  so  brightly  on  the  first  page  of  Revelation,  that  man 
was  made  an  image  and  likeness  of  God,  both  as  to  unity  and  the  essen- 
tial constituents  of  his  nature,  consequently,  that  God  is  a  Divine  Man, 
they  have  foreclosed  the  only  avenue  of  approach  to  the  true  love  and 
worship  of  "  God  in  Christ." 

It  must  follow,  that  if  the  unity  of  Qrod  be  even  tacitly  denied,  or  be 
considered  as  '*a  mystery,"  that  denial  and  mystery  will  reappear  in 
every  doctrine  founded  on  such  a  fiedth.  Thus  the  creation,  althougb 
ascribed  in  the  tlnrd  commandment  to  the  One  God,  yet  this  ^law*'  is 
made  to  yield  its  veracity  to  a  supposition  that  three  distinct  persons  or 
deities  divided  that  work  amongst  them. 

The  doctrines  of  redemption  and  atonement,  as  commonly  entertained, 
are  never  discussed  without  the  potent,  silencing  appeal  to  mystery. 
And  when  some  daring  champion,  with  the  genius  of  Milton,  for  instance, 
scruples  not  to  speak — 

**  Tkiiigs  imattempted  yet  io  prose  or  rbyme,^* 
alas !  for  the  cause  of  secrecy,  the  truth  will  out, — and  we  see*  him  ex- 
posing the  deformities  of  tripersonalism,  substitution,  and  election,  in 
their  native  colours.  Surely  when  we  find  such  a  system  dividing  the 
indivisible,  changing  the  immutable,  punishing  innocence  for  guilt,  in- 
vesting the  unsullied  majesty  of  the  King  of  kings  in  the  robes  of 
tyranny,  attributing  to  the  God  of  mercy  the  attributes  of  Mars,  and 
converting  the  angelic  messengers  of  "  peace,  good-will  to  man "  into 
warriors,  and  heaven  into  a  battle-plain, — then  we  may  reasonably  in- 
quire whether  such  a  Deity  or  Deities  are  preferable  to  the  gods  of  the 
Pantheon, — whether  such  a  heaven  excels  the  realms  of  Pluto  or  a 
Pandemonium,  or  whether  its  oracles  are  to  be  more  revered  than  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis.  Can  we  not  here  appreciate  the  exclamation  of 
Maiy  at  the  sepulchre — "  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know 
not  where  they  have  laid  Him!"? 

The  doctrine  of  repentance  is  made  the  business  of  a  few  seconds. 
Its  efficacy  being  said  to  depend  upon  the  unknown  and  unexplained 
influence  of  a  momentary  faith.  The  virtue  and  savor  of  the  doctrine 
no  longer  being  ascribed  to  the  shunning  of  evils  as  sins  against  the 
Lord, — but  the  language  of  the  Saviour  exhorting  to  ibraake  sin  and 
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lead  &  new  life>  is  I'egarded  as  secondary  to  the  teachings  of  that  priest 
Who  will  find  some  readier  prescription  for  the  sin-sick  soul. 

The  Holy  Sapper  has  long  since  been  perverted  by  the  notion  of  a 
mysterious  '*  transubstanUation" — ^and  the  act  of  administration  is  even 
at  this  day  involved  in  superstition  by  the  ambiguous  instruction  of 
interested  expositors,  who  suffer  many  to  retain  the  delusion  that  in  the 
solemn  hour  and  article  of  death,  they  can  administer  the  saving 
miction  to  the  soul  of  the  recipient. 

The  rite  of  baptism  has  agitated  whole  communities  while  discussing 
its  saving  power.  So  blinding  has  been  the  mysterious  infatuation,  that 
unoffending  infancy,  and  the  souls  of  the  unbaptised,  have  alike  been 
publicly  consigned,  at  least  in  terms,  to  the  pit  of  bottomless  perdition; 
while  their  bodies  have  been  denied  the  rites  of  Christian  sepulture. 

The  doctrine  as  to  the  second  coming,  the  judgment-day,  and  the 
resurrection,  has  jeJso  claimed  its  place  beneath  the  wide-spread  robes. of 
the  mother  of  abominations.  From  the  time  of  the  apostles  this  event 
had  been  expected,  and  false  prophets  have  plentifully  speculated  in  all 
ages  in  rumours  of  its  vicinity.  While  enlightened  reason  has  stumbled 
and  corrected  itself  upon  the  incongruities  of  the  sacred  letter,  infidelity 
has  revelled  in  obscene  criticism,  not  merely  upon  the  "  talking  serpents 
of  Eden,"  the  physical  impossibilities  of  an  ark  tenanted  with  creatures 
of  every  kind,  the  sun  standing  still  over  the  valley  of  Ajalon — but  on 
this  point  also,  of  the  huge  surrounding  stars  falling  upon  this  our 
smaller  world,  and  of  the  assembly  of  so  many  millions  of  millions  of 
human  beings  congregated  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Jerusalem,  to 
dwell  with  the  Lord  in  person.  And  how  are  such  objectors  ever 
refuted  but  by  the  exclamation,  "  All  things  are  possible  with  God," 
or,  to  speak  their  meaning  plainly,  "  God  can  do  impossibilities." 

The  nature  of  heaven  and  hell  are  problems,  which,  we  are  informed, 
never  can  be  solved  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Both  these  worlds  are 
said  to  be  the  subjects  of  time  and  space,  and  though  not  located  upon 
the  summit  of  Olympus,  or  in  the  caverns  of  Etna,  yet  they  are  with 
equal  inconsistency  placed  '*  somewhere  beyond  the  stars,"  where  no 
telescopic  power  may  penetrate  the  sacred  mysteries.  Ask,  again,  a 
definite  question  as  to  the  modes  of  angelic  life,  as  to  the  joys  of  heaven 
or  the  miseries  of  hell,  and  your  reproof  is  marked  by  the  finger  placed 
upon  the  lips,  and  the  language  "  It  is  profane  to  look  into  these 
things ;  our  priests  tell  us  that  it  is  but  the  endeavouf  to  eat  of  *  the 
forbidden  tree.* " 

Thus  we  may  trace  that  the  leading  dogma  of  the  Christian  world  is 
the  reiterfition  of  one  statement — "  All  is  mystery."    If  this  can  be 
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▼erified,  and  all  their  doctrines  share  the  same  fete,  we  may  truly  bo 
«S3urecl  that  a  new  dispensation  awaits  us,  that "  the  morning  cometh, " 
and  that  •*  the  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the 
light  of  the  sun  as  the  light  of  seven  days."  All,  then,  who  desire 
truth  for  the  sake  of  God,  will  discover,  in  the  unclouded  radiance  of 
thip  spiritual  sun,  that  every  ray  of  its  all-glorious  emanations  bears 
written  upon  it,  and  it  writes  upon  the  assenting  spirit,  a  lucid  answer 
to  every  inquiry  of  the  truth-desiring  soul.  Thus  is  fulfilled  the  lan- 
guage of  Jesus,  "  What  ye  know  not  now.  ye  shall  know  hereafter.'.' 
Hulme.  H. 


THE  PARENTAL  OFFICE  NOT  TRANSFERABLE. 


In  confirmation  of  the  remarks  of  W.  M.  on  the  importance  to  the 
child  that  his  parents  should  themselves  dischaige  feithfuHy  their  own 
proper  duty,  not  trusting  it  to  schoolmasters  or  mistresses,  I  beg  the 
fevour  of  your  inserting  the  following  remarks*  extracted  (and  somewhat 
abridged,  in  order  to  suit  your  pages)  from  Mr.  Muzzey*s  work,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hodson,  and  noticed  fevourably  in  our  review. 

"  We  [in  America]  have  week  day  schools  in  which  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  a  multitude  we  can  scarce  number,  are  every  where  engaged. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  when  the  toils  and  assiduities  of  the  week  are  over,  we 
open  the  door  of  the  Sunday  school.  And  now  what  more,  it  may  be 
asked,  can  be  done  for  them ?  Is  not  this  a  blessed  age  for  the  young? 
And  wiU  they  not  soon  be  perfect  in  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  and  all 
manner  of  excellence  ?  If  it  depend  exclusively  on  a  vast  array  of 
public  means  and  of  social  arrangements,  and  liberal  expenditures,  to 
make  them  so,  no  doubt  they  will  be  perfect. 

"  But  does  it  depend  entirely  on  one  or  all  of  these  things  ?  May 
we,  having  provided  the  best  possible  week-day  schools,  and  teachers  of 
accomplishments,  and  Sunday  schools  also,  sit  down  content  and  rest  in 
the  assurance  that  our  task  is  complete  ?  I  fear  this  is  the  prevalent 
disposition.  But  if  we  heed  the  counsels  of  Scripture,  of  history,  or  of 
daily  experience,  we  shall  ascertain  our  error.  We  shall  find  that  it  is 
possible  that  our  youth,  in  the  very  midst  of  this  mighty  system  of 
educational  advantages,  may  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  prime  qualities 
of  a  reverent  piety ,  and  a  disinterested  energetic  virtue.  Multiply  as  we 
may  other  instructors,  they  cannot  supply  the  place  of  those  natural 
teachers — the  fether  and  mother.  If  there  be  neglect  here,  then  it  is 
as  if  every  thing  were  neglected.  The  attempt  to  substitute  any  teacher, 
guardian,  or  fidend  for  the  parent, — to  put  public  in  the  place  of  private 
and  domestic  education,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  disastrous  to 
the  young.  It  is  only  as  assistants  in  tlie  great  seminaiy  over  which  the 
father  and  mother  are  principals,  that  schools  can  be  safely  employed 
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and  trasted.  Pat  them  at  the  head,  and  you  reverse  the  order  of  God 
aod  nature^— you  make  that  first  which  should  be  last,  and  that  last 
which  should  be  first. 

^'  No  influence  is  so  deep  and  dedsive  as  that  of  the  mother.  Napo- 
leon was  once  asked  what  could  be  done  for  France?  His  replywas, 
*'  We  need  good  mothers."  In  our  country,  what  gave  us  a  Wash- 
ington ?    The  fidelity  of  his  mother ! 

"  Are  sufficient  efforts  made  to  enlighten  and  to  impress  the  parents 
in  this  community  ?  I  am  sure  it  is  ignorance  done  that  can  exnlain 
the  fearfal  prevalence  of  errors  in  domestic  education.  The  father  loves 
his  son;  but  he  does  not  know,— A^  does  not  know  the  best  means  and 
methods  of  making  him  what  his  heart  desires  to  see  him.  The  mother 
would  not  for  worlds  do  any  harm  to  her  daughter.  No ;  she  is  full  of 
affection  and  fiill  of  devotedness  to  her ;  but  alas  I  her  love  is  blind. 
She  does  not  perceive  that,  instead  of  preparing  her  for  mental  excel- 
lence, self-dependence,  self-sacrifice,  real  piety,  and  unblemished  worth, 
she  is  leading  her  every  day  in  an  opposite  direction,  A  mother  who  is 
so  absorbed  in  society  and  in  domestic  avocations  as  to  forego  all  mental 
and  cultivated  intercourse  with  her  daughters,  commits  a  &tal  error.  A 
&ther  who  spends  his  whole  time  and  strength  in  laying  up  property  for 
his  sons,  to  the  neglect  of  their  higher  nature — ^who  is  so  weary  that  he 
eannot  read  a  book  or  talk  to  his  children  on  any  mental  or  elevated 
subject^ — may  yet  rue  his  course.  What  will  it  profit  him  to  acquire 
wealth  for  Uiem  if  he  £eu1  to  leave  them  the  ncher  bequest  of  well- 
cultivated  intellects,  a  taste  for  profitable  reading,  a  love  of  home 
enjoyments,  habits  of  order  and  quietness,  a  sensibmty  to  all  that  is 
noble  in  character,  and  a  love  of  that  Heavenly  Father  who  gave  us 
these  precious  powers  for  the  glorious  work  of  doing  good? 

"*  There  is  no  place  like  home.*  Around  the  fireside  it  is  that  our 
earliest  and  tenderest  affections  cluster.  Amid  the  names  and  forms 
that  re-visit  the  mind,  the  dearest  and  fairest  of  all  are  associated  with 
those  two  beings,  the  father  and  mother.  The  words  they  addressed  to 
us— their  lives  and  their  deeds— these  tower  above  every  thing  else ; 
and  they  have  gone  deepest  into  our  souls,  and  done  most  to  make  us 
what  we  are.  Such  is  the  appointment  of  God.  There  is  no  love  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  a  mother.  And  why  is  she  endowed  with  this 
love?  Partly,  that  she  may  preser\'e  the  lives  and  health  of  her 
ofifepring.  But  that  is  not  all.  She  was  intended  also  to  preserve  their 
9piritual  life  and  their  moral  health.  Say  we  not  then  truly,  that  no 
parent  can  delegate  his  office  and  his  responsibilities  to  any  other  human 
being?  There  are  those  who  desire  to  do  this.  It  is  not  vicious  and 
unfaithful  parents  alone  who  desire  to  free  themselves  of  parental 
responsibility  and  labour.  Many  good  persons  have  moments  in  which 
they  would  fein  transfer  their  children  to  some  other  care.  When  the 
son  demeans  himself  well,  is  gentle,  obedient,  and  kind,  they  enjoy 
their  charge.  But  let  him  grow  disobedient,  stubborn,  selfish,  and 
^tractable,  they  desire  then  to  part  from  him.  If  the  daughter  be 
domestic,  helpful,  self-sacrificing,  then  is  she  the  delight  of  her  mother. 
It  is  only  needful  that  she  become  indolent,  passionate,  orunmanaj^e- 
fthle,  and  straightway  the  parent  would  send  her  from  home,  or  consign 
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her  to  another's  care.  She  imagiaes,  perhaps,  that  the  good  of  the 
child  will  he  consulted  by  this  arrangement.  Seldom,  I  believe,  is  this 
the  case.  It  is  never  more  true  than  here,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
"  whom  God  hath  joined  together,  man  may  not  put  asunder."  He 
hath  established  the  bond  between  this  father  and  this  son ;  and  He  it 
is  who  stationed  this  mother  to  be  the  guardian  of  her  child.  Let  them 
be  slow,  very  slow,  to  call  in  teacher,  goveraess,  nurse,  brother,  sister, 
uncle,  aunt,  or  inmate  or  helper. 

**  The  present  age  is  marked  by  the  watU  among  children  of  a  spirit  of 
reverence,  subordiruUion,  and  docUity.  Let  parents  do  their  whole  duty, 
and  awaken  a  regard  for  their  own  position  and  authority.  A  gentle, 
Bteady,  firm  hand,  is  all  that  is  wanted.  There  is  no  child  who  may  not 
he  controlled  and  made  respectful  by  a  patient  and  untform  discipline" 

That  these  sentiments  are  worthy  of  attention,  the  judgment  of  every 
parent  must  admit ;  but  whether  they  will  meet  with  the  attention  they 
merit,  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  conscientiousness  to  apply  them. 
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To  THE   EdITOB, 

Sib, — The  accompanying  paper  is  sent  for  insertion  in  the  Intel- 
lectual  Bepository,  not  from  any  idea  of  its  own  value,  but  simply  as 
suggestive  of  a  practice,  the  carrying  out  of  which  appears  to  the  writer 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  Church  in  general.  He  is  not  aware 
that  the  practice  recommended  in  it  is  wholly  unobserved ;  he  can  only 
say,  that  he  knows  not  of  its  being  acted  upon  in  any  society  with  which 
he  is  acquainted.  Feeling  assured  that  it  would  be  likely  to  efifect  much 
good,  the  practice  is,  in  this  manner,  recommended*  to  the  consideration 
of  ministers  and  leaders  of  New  Church  societies  in  general,  by  one  of 
their  brethren  in  the  Lord, 

The  Leadeb  of  a  small  Society. 

Address  to  a  New  Church  Society^  dtc. 

It  is,  brethren,  as  is  perhaps  known  to  most  of  you,  the  custom  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  New  Church  to  address,  annually,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  throughout  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  This  Annual  Address  is  published  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Con- 
ference,! and,  in  this  form,  comes  before  a  small  portion  of  the  Church. 
The  number  of  those,  however,  who  do  not  see  it,  is  probably  very  much 

*  This  recommendation  Is  also  given  by  the  General  Conference, 
t  It  is  also  annually  published  in  this  Periodical;  see  Februa^y,  p.  41. 
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larger  than  of  those  who  do ;  and  to  them  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
it  will,  consequent! J,  be  lost  i^thout  some  other  mode  of  publication. 
This  idea  influenced  me  last  year,  and  does  the  same  in  the  present,  1o 
take  the  Address  of  Conference  as  the  subject  of  a  Sunday  morning's 
ministrationy  instead  of  a  sermon.  To  this  other  motives  have  concurred, 
regarding  those  who  have  already  heard  or  read  the  Address,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  not.  While  the  Address  is  to  the  members,  individu- 
ally,— and,  to  be  productive  of  any  benefit,  must  be  individually  taken 
up,  and  jpersonally  applied, — yet  it  has  a  vast  and  important  bearing  on 
the  Church  as  a  body,  and  on  the  influence  of  that  body  on  the  world.  It 
ought  not,  therefore,  I  conceive,  to  be  confined  to  individuals,  but  to  be 
brought  before  each  society  of  the  Church  in  its  collective  capacity,  and 
zealously  urged  on  their  contemplation.  Thus  treated,  it  may  probably 
come  home  to  the  conscience  of  some  individuals,  more  powerfully  than 
it  would  in  a  private  reading ;  and  it  will  certainly  tend  to  make  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  much  more  general  than  it  otherwise  could  be. 

Another,  and  a  powerful  consideration  for  this  mode  of  publication,  is 
the  following.  The  Address  is  delivered  exclusively  to  professed  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Church.  But  in  every  congregation  of  worshippers, 
however  small  it  may  be,  there  are  doubtless  some  who,  while  not  pro- 
fessed members  of  the  Church,  are  well  convinced  of  the  truth  of  her 
doctrines;  who  love  them  as  well,  and  practise  them  perhaps  more 
fully,  than  some  who  are  called  "members."  Such  will  find  the  argu- 
ments and  motives  addressed  to  members,  equally  applicable  to  themselves, 
and  will,  in  many  instances,  be  equally  ready  and  willing  to  apply  them 
for  their  spiritual  benefit. 

The  Address  of  the  present  year  is  a  very  important  one,  calculated 
deeply  to  humble  us  under  a  sense  of  our  short-comings :  and  all,  whe- 
ther members  or  others,  who  receive  it  in  humility, — permitting  con- 
science to  operate  fully,  and  to  do  its  perfect  work, — will  feel  compelled 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  themselves  indebted  to  the  Conference,  which 
sent  to  them  this  strong  and  earnest  appeal.  They  will  feel  impelled  to 
humble  themselves  at  the  view  which  it  sets  before  them  of  the  state  of 
the  Church,  of  which  their  own  state  forms  a  part ;  and,  by  this  humilia- 
tion, they  vrill  be  prepared  to  be  lifted  out  of  their  lower  state,  and  ele- 
vated to  a  higher.  The  great  end  of  this  Address  is,  incitement  to  a 
duty  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  the  Christian  life,  without  the 
exercise  of  which  every  other  duty  must  of  necessity, — as  to  the  state  of 
the  individual  performing  it, — be  imperfectly  and  inefiBciently  performed. 
It  is,  too,  a  duty  from  which  the  merely  natural  mind  has  an  instinctive 
aversion ;  and  to  the  faithful  performance  of  which,  nothing  but  a  strong 
conscientious  principle  will  effectually  force  a  man.  Yet  it  is  a  duty 
which  he  must  perform,  or  he  vriU  never  "  come  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ"    (Eph.  iv.  13.) 

Here,  breUiren,  I  beseech  you,  every  one,  vnth  earnest  prayer  for 
Divine  enlightenment,  to  put  home  to  his  inmost  soul  this  question ;  and 
to  rest  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  plain  and  true  answer : — Have 
I  this  faithful  conscience  P  Am  1  prepared  to  go  to  the  very  root  of  the 
matter,  and  to  prove  to  myself  whether  I  am  a  real,  or  only  a  pre- 
tended member  of  that  New  Church  of  the  Lord,  figured  by  the  **  Nei^ 
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Jemsalem  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven"?  In  giving  an 
answer  to  this  question,  remember,  brethren,  that  Swedenborg  tells  us, 
that  **  the  very  essence  of  the  spiritual  life  of  man  consists  in  a  true  and 
upright  conscience ;  for  therein  man's  faith  is  united  with  charity, — so 
that  to  act  from  and  according  to  conscience,  is  to  act  from  and  accord- 
ing to  his  spiritual  life ;  and  to  act  contrary  to  conscience,  is  to  act 
contrary  to  his  life."  (Heavenly  Doctrine,  133.)  Remember,  if  we 
are  not  prepared  thus  to  act,  we  are  not  the  subjects  of  spiritual  life; — 
we  are  spiritually  dead. 

With  these  ideas  prevailing  in  our  minds,  we  shall  be  ready  to  enter 
with  all  our  heart  into  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Conference 
Address,  the  important  subject  of  which  is  Self  Examination.  This 
examination  is  virtually  prayed  for  in  the  139th  Psalm,  which  com- 
mences, "0  Lord,  Thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me.  Thou 
knowest  my  downsitting,  and  mine  uprising ;  Thou  understandest  my 
thought  afar  off.  Thou  oompassest  my  path  and  my  lying  down,  and 
art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways.  For  there  is  not  a  word  in  mj  tongue, 
but  lo,  0  Lord,  Thou  knowest  it  altogether."  In  this  Psalm,  des- 
cribing, under  the  character  of  the  "  enemies  of  the  Lord,"  the  evils 
andfalses  discovered  and  rejected  in  the  progreto  of  regeneration,  he 
says,  **  Do  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate  Thee  ?  and  am  not  I 
grieved  with  those  that  rise  up  against  Thee?  I  hate  them  with  perfect 
hatred :  I  count  th^m  mine  enemies."  And  then,  in  the  last  verses, 
he  concludes,  *'  Search  me,  0  God,  and  know  my  heart ;  try  me,  and 
know  my  thoughts :  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and 
lead  me  in  the  My  everlasting."  To  the  same  purport  m  Psalm  xxvi. 
%  he  says,  '*  Examine  me,  0  Lord,  and  prove  me :  try  my  reins  and 
my  heart."  In  the  Lamentations  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  (iii.  39 — 41.) 
we  read,  "  Wherefore  doth  a  living  man  complain  ?  A  man  for  the 
punishment  of  his  sins?  Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways,  and  turn 
again  to  the  Lord.  Let  us  lift  up  our  heart  with  our  hands  unto  God 
in  the  heavens."  And  the  apostle  Paul  says  to  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
**  Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in  the  fidth :  prove  your  own 
selves."    (2  Cor.  xiii.  6.) 

May  we,  brethren,  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  unite  in  the  devout 
prayer  of  the  Psalmist,  and  comply  with  the  earnest  exhortations  of  tbe 
prophet  and  the  apostle ;  that  so,  having  our  eyes  enlightened  to  see 
our  own  true  characters,  we  may  confess  our  sins,  and  humbtt  our- 
selves for  all  in  which  we  have  come  short,  or  done  amiss ;  that  we  may 
adore  the  preserving  grace  of  the  Lord  for  those  things  in  which  we 
have  been  kept  from  falling;  and  that  we  may  seek  the  continued 
support  and  help  of  our  living  Redeemer,  till  He  shall  see  fit  to  remove 
us  from  these  trials  of  our  fEuth  and  love,  and  translate  us  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  **  Best  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God" 

This  was  followed  up  by  reading  the  Address  of  the  Conference. 
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The  Antediluvian  Histoby,  and  Nabrativb  of  the  Flood,  as  set 
forth  in  the  early  porHaru  of  the  Book  of  Oenesie,  critically 
examined  and  explained.  By  the  Bev.  E.  D.  Kendell,  of  Preston. 
London :  Hodson,  33,  Portugal-street,  Lineoln's  Inn.    pp.  463. 

Antediluyian  history  has  of  late  mueh  oecupied  the  attention  of  think- 
ing minds.  In  this  department  of  saered  history,  new  fields  of  thought 
have  been  opened,  and  new  ground  has  been  broken  up  by  the  investi- 
gations of  geology.  Ancient  prejudiees  in  favour  of  fallacious  and 
groundless  notions  have  been  compelled  to  seek  new  retreats  before  the 
striking  facts  discovered  by  this  new  science  ;*  and  the  way  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  prepared  for  correct  and  spiritual  views  of  antedUu- 
vian  history,  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Deep-rooted  fallacies, 
however,  require  mueh  shaking  before  they  can  be  supplanted  by  new 
and  correct  ideas;  hence  the  ancient  prejudices  have  endeavoured, 
through  various  writers,  to  screen  themselves  behind  new  barricades 
of  hypothesis  and  Ikllaey,  to  be  again  dislodged  4Lnd  routed  by  the 
adyancing  light  and  power  of  Truth.  During  these  battles  some  have- 
supposed  that  the  cmise  of  revealed  iceligion  itself  is  at  stake,  and  that 
the  Scriptures,  a»  a  revelation  from  God,  must  be  abandoned  to  the 
enemy,  f 

They  thus  identify  their  own  obscure  and  erroneous  views  with  the 
pure  Truths  of  revasded  wisdom,  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
mistake.  But  erroneous  prejudiees,  however  confirmed  by  ancestral 
tradition,  and  by  venerable  orthodoxy,  must  sooner  or  later  be  rooted 
out,  if  the  mind  of  our  common  humanity  is  to  advance  in  intelligence^ 
and  wisdom.  All  such  mere  Uteralists  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture should  bear  in  mind,  that  the  ground  of  the  letter  is  the  base  upon 
which  ,the  infidel  stands  to  urge  his  objections  against  the  divini^  of 
God's  Word.  Nor  can,  upon  the  same  ground,  common  orthodoxy,  so 
called,  with  all  its  champions  and  adherents,  satisfactorily  confute  the 
objections  of  scepticism  and  infidelity.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,, 
higher  ground  must  be  taken, — ground  worthy  of  the  Divine  objecta 
which  the  revelation  and  mission  of  Ood's  Word  are  intended  to  effect. 
To  shew  this  higher  ground  upon  which  the  disciple  of  Revelation  must 

*  See  this  remarkably  evinced  in  Dr.  Pye  Smiths  Lectures  on  Scripture  and 
Geology,  &o.,  Dr.  BneUand's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  and  other  works  of  a  nmilav 
chaiaetcr.    See  abo  this  Periodical  for  1836,  p.  277. 

t  See  Dr..  Posey  1b  Letter  to  Dr.  Baekland- 
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take  his  stand,  is  the  great  object  of  the  work  before  us.  We  consider 
that  by  the  publication  of  this  work,  Mr.  Rendell  has  rendered  a  high 
service  to  literature  in  general,  and  especially  to  theology.  Let  the 
arguments  and  illustrations  so  ably  sustained  in  these  pages  be  properly 
eonsidered,  and  the  reader,  we  doubt  not,  will  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. The  principle  upon  which  the  work  is  written  is  thus  stated 
by  the  author : — 

'*  The  interpretation  of  the  first  seven  chapters  of  Genesis,  which  is  presented  in 
this  work,  is  founded  on  the  following  general  principle ;  namely,  that  the  letter  of 
ihe  If  ord  of  God  contains  within  it  a  spiritnal  sense,  which  is  as  its  Me  and  sonL 
This  principle,  it  is  betieyed,  will  commend  itself  to  the  soundest  judgment  and  best 
feelings  of  religious  and  thinking  men.  Evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  principle 
can  be  produced  from  eyery  page  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  it  is  rationally  confirmed 
by  the  circumstance,  that,  as  a  work  of  God,  it  must,  to  be  in  analogy  with  aU  other 
of  His  woifes,  contain  within  it  something  more  and  something  different  to  that 
which  appears  upon  the  surface." — Prrfacey  p.  xii. 

In  order  to  substantiate  this  position,  and  to  raise  the  reader  to  a 
higher  platform  of  contemplation  when  reading  the  Word,  the  author 
shews  in  the  first  chapter,  and  generally  throughout  the  work,  the 
inconsistencies  and  the  absurdities  in  which  those  are  involved  who 
insist  solely  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  this  most  ancient  and  divine 
record.  The  learning  and  extensive  reading  displayed  by  the  writer  in 
this  department  are  very  considerable,  and  extremely  valuable  to  those 
who  wish  to  come  to  correct  conclusions  without  the  labour  of  traversing 
the  wide  field  of  literature  on  the  subject.  The  author  thus  brings  his 
reader  to  the  following  just  conclusion : — 

"The  communication  of  spiritual  intelligence  is  the  chief  end  of  God's  Word. 
And,  although  the  disclosure  of  certain  information  concerning  the  beginning  of 
mundane  things  may  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  province  of  revelation, 
because  without  it  no  absolute  knowledge  of  such  things  can  he  attained ;  yet  the 
main  purpose  of  the  revelation  vouchsafed  to  us  is,  not  to  teach  God*s  arrangements 
in  the  laws  and  productions  of  outer  nature,  but  to  announce  to  ns  the  order  and 
operation  of  an  inner  life, — to  furnish  information  concerning  spiritual  things, — to 
point  out  the  wisdom,  shew  the  benignity,  and  exhibit  the  love  of  God  for  the  souls 
of  men.  The  Bible  contains  the  moral  and  spiritual  history  of  our  race,— that  is,  the 
history  of  the  interior  and  undying  things  of  man,  and  it  speaks  of  other  things  in 
subordination  to  this  object,  and  uses  them  solely  for  that  purpose.  The  natural 
cosmogony  of  the  universe  is  not  given  therein.  Although  this  idea  may  be  reluc- 
tantly received,  science  and  criticism  leave  no  choice  in  the  matter. ** — ^p.  17. 

But  Mr.  Rendell  takes  the  advocate  of  merely  literal  interpretation 
upon  his  own  ground,  and  shews  that  no  possible  advantage,  either  in  a 
moral  or  spiritual  point  of  view,  can  arise  from  his  principles  ;  but  that, 
by  not  assuming  the  ground  of  the  spiritual  sense,  and  of  its  inter- 
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pretation  by  the  fixed  principles  of  correspondence,  he  is,  however 
unwittingly,  supplying  weapons  to  the  infidel,  and  traducing  the  sacred 
fortress  of  revealed  Truth.    Thus : — 

''If  we  knew  (says  the  aat^or),  that  the  world  was  created  out  of  nothing ;  if  it 
were  certain  that  the  first  man  was  made  ttom  red  earth  ;*  if  it  were  physically 
demonstrable  that  the  first  woman  originated  fh>m  his  rib ;  if  it  were  credible  that 
life  and  knowledge  once  grew  upon  a  tree ;  if  it  were  evident  that  a  serpent  could 
talk :  still  the  utmost  that  could  be  said  of  such  facts  is,  that  they  were  extraordinary 
events  peculiar  to  the  natural  world  in  its  beginning.  Yet  this  would  not  riuse  man^s 
thoughts  above  terrestrial  things,  or  furnish  him  with  any  information  concerning  his 
spirituality,  his  futurity,  or  duty ;  and  when  it  is  seen  that  all  these  things  are  the 
antagonist  of  good  reason,  it  is  evident  that  they  can  have  no  relation  to  man^s  inner 
consciousness,  his  spiritual  condition,  his  religious  development,  or  heavenly  hopes. 
If  we  confine  our  ideas  to  the  letter,  it  is  plam  that  we  limit  them  to  the  things  of 
this  world.  We  should  endeavour  to  eliminate  the  spiritual  things  which,  as  a  reve- 
lation, they  are  intended  to  communicate.  If  we  overlook  this  duty  we  shall  lose 
sight  of  its  practical  character.  The  apostle  says,.  **  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life  ;'*  which  plainly  means,  that  the  literal  sense  confines  to  this  world,  and 
Ihat  it  is  the  spritual  sense  which  discloses  spiritual  life,  and  so  points  to  its  condi- 
tion in  the  world  which  is  to  come.  Moreover,  the  Lord  has  told  us  that  '*  His  words 
are  spirit  and  life,"  a  sentiment  applicable  to  the  whole  Word,  and  not  merely  to  the 
ooDtext  in  which  it  occurs;  and,  consequently,  to  the  antediluvian  narrations.** — p.  80. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  survey  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this 
volume,  we  will  adduce  from  the  table  of  contents  some  of  the  principal 
topics : — 

"  General  Structure  of  the  Narrative  ;-T-Original  State  of  Man ;— Buocessive  Develop- 
ment of  his  Mental  and  Spiritual  Powers; — His  Duty  and  Prerogative  €is  an  Image  of 
CM;— Excellency  of  Every  Thing  that  was  made ; — The  Seventh  Day,  a  Celestial  State 
of  Man; — Adam,  a  Religious  Community; — Eden,  with  its  Garden, — how  to  be  kept; — 
The  Trees  of  the  Garden :  specifically  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
of  Good  and  Evil; — ^The  River  of  Eden, — its  being  parted  into  Four  Heads; — Adam 
naming  the  Living  Creatures; — Its  not  being  Good  that  Adam  should  be  Alone; — His 
Deep  Sleepy— The  Taking  of  a  Rib  from  Him  and  Building  it  into  a  Woman ^— The 
Sapent  and  its  Deception; — The  Eating  of  the  Forbidden  Fruit  and  Expulsion  from 
Eden; — The  Curse  upon  the  Serpent; — The  Sorrows  of  the  Woman; — The  Curse  upon 
the  Ground  for  Man's  sake; — Cain  and  Abel,  with  their  Occupations; — The  0£ferings 
of  Cain  and  Abel; — ^Why  the  Oflfering  of  Abel  was  Respected,  and  that  of  Cain  Re- 
jected;—The  Death  of  Abel;— The  Curse  on  Cain;— His  Fugitive  and  Vagabond 
Condition; — Cain's  Complaint  and  Apprehensions; — ^The  Mark  set  upon  him  for  his 
Preservation,"  &c.  &c. 

All  these  important  subjects,  and  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected 
therewith,  are  discussed  and  illustrated  in  a  masterly  manner,  so  as  to 

*  Adam  was  so  called,  as  critics  and  commentators  suppose,  from  the  red  earth  of 
vhioh  it  is  imagined  he  was  formed. — Rohertson^s  Clav,  Pent.  p.  10. 
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enlighten,  convince,  and  edify  the  reader  in  matters  of  the  highest 
moment  to  his  wisdom  and  happiness.  The  work  will,  we  are  certain* 
be  a  standard  work  on  the  sabjects  of  the  AntediluYian  History,  and 
will  continue  to  be  read  with  delight  and  edification  by  all  who  desire  to 
possess  the  light  of  genuine  intelligence  on  this  primeval  docunent  of 
revealed  Truth. 

From  what  has  been  thus  briefly  stated,  we  trust  that  our  readers^ 
will  have  a  desire  awakened  within  them  to  procure  the  worii.  But  we 
cannot  conclude  without  stating  that  the  volume,  both  as  to  type,  paper, 
and  handsome  appearance,  does  great  credit  to  the  publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


Formation  of  a  New  Church  Societt 
IN  India. 

To  tKe  EdiUyt, 

Dear  Sir,— The  following  letter,  lately 
received  here,  giving  information  of  the 
receipt  of  the  books  sent  from  this  coun- 
try, and  of  the  formation  of  the  first  New 
Church  Society  in  India,  forms  an  inte- 
resting sequel  to  the  various  items  of  in- 
teUigence  from  that  country,  which  have 
lately  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Repotir 
tory, — Yours,  Ac,        T.  O.  Prbscott.  , 

Glasgow,  March  13th. 

*<Chun8r,  East  Indies, 

••26th  December,  1850. 

'•  Dear  Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure,  as 
leader  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  at 
this  place,  in  a<^owIedging  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  June  last, 
to  the  address  of  Schoolmaster-Sergeant 
Thomas  Mc.Gtonagall,  of  Benares. 

••  Your  letter,  and  also  a  case  of  New 
Church  books,  arrived  safely  in  Benares 
on  the  7th  instant,  and  as  you  requested 
Mr.  McGonagall  to  present  the  books  to 
the  first  New  Church  formed  in  India, 
and  as  a  New  Jerusalem  Church  was 
formed  at  this  station  on  the  25th  Nov. 
last,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  first  ever 
formed  in  this  country.  I^Ir.  McGonagall, 
agreeably  to  your  request,  forwarded  the 
books,  together  with  your  letter,  to  me  a 
few  days  ago. 

"  By  the  timely  receipt  of  so  valuable 
a  present  as  that  you  have  so  kindly  sent 
us,  we  have  been  enabled  to  form  a  library, 
ea!led  the  Chunar  New  Jerusalem  Church 
I^ending  Library.  May  He  who  calls  the 
universe  His  own,  bless  these  heavenly 
truths  to  the  conversion  and  eternal  salva- 
tion of  all  who  read  them,  and  may  the 


spark  of  heavenly  li^t  which  ft  has 
pleased  our  heavenly  Father  to  Idndle  in 
this  heathen  land,  spread  more  and  morSr 
untU  it  shall  end  in  the  conversion  of  thir 
vast  empire ! 

••  I  am  requested  by  all  the  members  of 
our  small  but  growing  Church  to  return 
you  theur  united  thanks  for  the  handsome 
present  of  books  received;  and  as  they 
observe  names  written  in  some  of  the 
books,  they  suppose  them  to  have  been 
presented  by  different  members  and 
friends  of  the  New  Church;  they  there- 
fore request,  that  if  it  be  practicable  you 
will  not  only  accept  of  their  best  thanks 
yourself,  but  also  return  their  united 
thanks  to  all  who  contributed  to  so  good 
a  cause  as  that  of  the  spread  of  hearaly 
truths  in  a  heathen  land :  may  the  Father 
of  merdes  reward  their  labour  of  love  I 

'*  These  books  are  the  more  valuable  to 
us,  because  none  of  the  writings  are  to  be 
purchased  in  this  country,  and  when  we 
consider  that  they  arrived  here  only  twelve 
days  after  the  formation  of  our  Church,  it 
forms  a  valuable  present;  indeed,  we  may 
truly  call  it  a  present  from  the  Lord. 

••  It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  hear 
how  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Choreh 
found  their  way  to  this  heathen  land:  I 
will  therefore  give  you  a  brief  outline,  and  , 
truly  I  may  say,  that — 

'  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way. 
His  wonders  to  perform.' 
Such  has  been  the  wonderful  work  of  onr 
heavenly  Father  in  sending  glad  tidings 
to  this  land  of  idolatry.  But  to  the  sub- 
ject,— how  these  glad  tidings  found  their 
way  to  this  country.  Some  two  years  ago, 
my  brother,  in  Birmingham,  put  some 
New  Church  tracts  in  a  parcel  which  he 
was  sending  to  me,— 'Whici. caused- me  to> 
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send  for  m(»e,— ^m  which  I  was  folly 
convinced  of  their  heavenly  tnithfiilness, 
tnd  although  I  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  persuasion  for  thirty-six  years, — 
after  reading  these  tracts  I  could  be  one 
no  longer.  I  received,  at  sundry  times, 
daring  the  last  two  years,  much  useful 
infonnation  from  my  brother,  and  also 
from  the  Rev.  E.  Madeley,  of  Birmingham, 
and  having  found  much  ben^t  from  these 
writings,  I  circulated  them  amongst  my 
neighbours  and  friends.  Some  received 
tiiem,  others  rejected  them,  but  the  result 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  New 
Ghnroh.  May  it  please  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther to  crown  with  success  our  feeble 
laboors  m  the  cause  of  truth. 

"We  are  now  eleven  members  strong, 
with  several  inquirers  and  some  candi- 
dates; bat  we  consider  it  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  the  well-being  and  future  pros- 
perity of  the  Ohurch,  that  none  shall  be 
admitted  but  such  as  show,  by  a  constant 
Christian  life,  that  they  have  arrived  at  a 
State  of  its  heavenly  truthfulness ;  and  we 
are,  therefore,  very  particular  whom  we 
admit  as  its  members. 

''The  New  Church  tisots  have  been 
distributed  in  some  of  the  principal  stfr- 
tions  in  this  province ;  numbers  are  read- 
ing; and  although  we  have  met  with  some 
opposition,  as  to  doctrine,  from  other  per- 
soasions,  yet  these  heavenly  truths  are 
spreading  far  and  wide. 

"I  ought  to  have  observed,  that  we 
have  received  much  information  and  kind- 
ness from  Mr.  Myhie,  of  Calcutta,  with 
whom  we  are  in  constant  correspondence. 

"  We  meet  for  public  worship  on  Sun- 
days, and  once  during  the  week.  We 
manage  very  well  for  reading,  but  we  have 
only  two  hynm-books.  We  have  opened 
a  sabscription  for  the  purchase  of  New 
Ohnrch  books  and  tracts,  and  hope,  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  to  be  able  to 
send  for  an  assortment  of  books  and  tracts 
shortly. 

''In  conclusion,  hoping  the  Lord  will 
Mess  the  cause  of  truth  wherever  it  is 
prochiimed,  and  with  kind  regards  to  you, 
sod  love  to  the  cause  of  truth, — I  remain, 
yours,  in  the  bonds  bf  Christian  love, 
"Joseph  Green, 
**  Conductor  of  Ordnance.** 


Conference. — Sugqestions  for  the 
Exhibition. 

To  Oe  Editor, 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  not  aware  whether  the 
wmoval  of  the  Conference  from  Edinburgh 

N.  S.  NO.  136.— -VOL.  XU. 


to  London  Las  been  decided  on$  but,  in 
the  hope  that  such  will  be  the  case,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  suggestions, 
which,  if  generally  acted  upon,  will  assist 
in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  New  Dis- 
pensation. I  do  not  give  them  all  as  novel, 
but  rather  as  u  grouping  of  a  few  ideas 
which  seem  likely  to  be  useful. 

1.  It  is  desirable,  that  at  least  one  or 
more  good  meetings,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  services  and  meetings  of  Conference, 
should  be  held  in  some  well-known  and 
respectable  place.  Our  London  friends 
have  already  determined  upon  this. 

2.  In  order  to  find  time  for  the  above, 
it  is  suggested,  that  no  "speeches**  be 
delivered  in  Conference,  that  no  member 
be  allowed  to  "  rise*'  more  than  once,  that 
no  ejaculatory  remarks  be  suffered,  that 
as  much  business  as  possible  be  transacted 
in  well-chosen  conmiittees,  that  commit- 
tees be  allowed  to  sit  during  Conference 
hours,  so  that  their  members  may  be  at 
liberty  like  the  rest  of  their  brethren, 
after  the  sittings  of  Conference;  that  as 
little  business  as  possible,  consistently 
with  the  interests  of  the  Church,  be 
brought  forward,  and  that  the  whole  Con- 
ference be  "resolved"  to  join  with  our 
London  friends  in  making  the  "  Exhibi- 
tion** meeting  more  useful,  more  happy, 
and  more  to  be  remembered  than  any  of 
its  predecessors. 

3.  All  societies  should,  by  all  means, 
send  representatives  to  the  next  Confer- 
ence ;  at  least,  they  should  not  fail  to  send 
their  ministers  or  leaders.  It  is  not  ofteii 
that  every  minister  attends  the  same  Con- 
ference, but  it  is  hoped  that  none  will  be 
absent  on  the  next  occasion. 

4.  The  sermons  and  speeches  during 
Conference,  ought  to  be  got  up  with  more 
than  usual  care,  and  with  a  view  to  arrest 
popular  attention.  Those  persons  should 
be  selected  to  preach  and  speak,  whose 
peculiar  talents  best  fit  them  to  stand 
before  the  public.  According  to  the  usual 
routine,  it  so  happens  that  the  two 
ministers  who  will  be  appointed  to  preach 
at  the  next  Conference,  are  the  youngest 
on  the  list,  and  therefore  the  least  appro- 
priate to  ofQciate  before  the  representa- 
tives of  the  New  Church  world.  I  am 
one  of  the  two,  and  think  it  my  duty  to 
urge  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  to  ap- 
point another  in  my  place;  some  of  the 
known  and  tried  preachers  would  do  well 
to  take  the  duty. 

5.  If  the  suggestion  to  print  the 
speeches  be  carried  out,  a  striking  head- 
ing to  each  ought  to  be  added,  that  every 
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speech  maif  huf  the  sppaanuaee  of  s 
little  eauj  on  any  attractive  saltjeot 
They  should  be  printed  in  a  neat  but 
cheap  form,  and  stitched  both  coUeotively 
and  separately,  and  instantly  difltribnted, 
while  the  interest  exists. 

6.  It  was  suggested  that  tracts  should 
be  printed  in  different  languages,  and 
given  to  foreigners.  This  would,  no 
doubt,  be  very  useful,  and  if  Dr.  Tafel^ 
or  M.  Boys  des  Quays,  or  any  other  com- 
petent perscm,  would  offer  to  supply  a 
few  thort  essays  on  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  it  is  probable  that  suffi- 
cient funds  would  be  found  to  pay  for  the 
printing. 

7>  Every  New  Church  person,  both 
those  resident  in  London  and  those  who 
intend  to  go  totlie  "  Exhibition,''  should, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  endeavour 
to  perform  the  duties  of  tract-distributor. 
And  for  this  puipose,  he  should  consider 
that  a  good  bundle  of  tracts  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  an  outfit  for  the  ''  Ex- 
hibition.** In  the  morning,  let  every 
fiiend  supply  himsdf  with  a  little  stock 
from  his  parcel,  and  then  pray  to  Qod  to 
guide  and  bless  his  efforts  during  the  day, 
that  at  night  he  may  have  the  delfghtfol 
reflection  of  having  sown  some  truth  in 
the  world  ;  and  iif  every  Paul  plants, 
and  every  Apollos  waters,  we  m^J  be 
sure  that  Qod  wiH  give  the  hicrease. 
That  this  may  be  more  extensively  done, 
our  printing  and  tract  societies,  in  Lon- 
don and  Manchester,  should  offer  their 
publications  at  25  per  cent,  below  the 
usual  price,  to  all  who  choose  to  pur- 
chase fOT  distribution. 

8.  No  doubt  some  effort  will  be  made 
to  advertise  the  publieatione  of  theChureh 
very  extensively.  But  this  is  an  expensive 
operation,  and  it  is  hoped,  that  the  friends 
of  the  cause  whom  the  Lord  has  blessed 
with  the  means,  will  come  forward  to 
assist  in  this  necessary  work.  The  public 
societies  of  the  Church,  will  be  glad  to 
receive  oontribntions  for  this  purpose, 
from  any  one.  Every  private  author 
would  do  well,  either  to  advertise  on  his 
own  account,  or  join  with  his  publisher 
in  the  expenses.  Besides  advertisements 
in  newspapers  ifud  periodkials,  small  bills 
of  a  ehei^  and  striking  form  might  be 
distributed  far  and  wide,  through  the 
medium  of  friends  and  their  connexions* 
Those  admirable  bills  which  have  recently 
been  issued  by  the  Manchester  Tract  So- 
ciety, deserve  especial  notice.  They  give 
a  good  sketch  of  the  work  they  name,  and 
can  be  obtained  at  £1.  for  5,000^  and 


smaller  quantities  at  a  simnsr  nim^  Tb$ 
larger  works  of  Swedenborg  fdiould  be 
advertised  hy  the  London  Printing  80*^ 
dety,  in  the  same  way.  If  every  recover 
of  the  doctrines  would  procure  a  supply 
of  these  bills  (their  chospness  precludes 
any  excuse),  and  industriously  distribnte 
them  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  name  of 
Swedenborg,  and  some  idea  of  his  worbi, 
would  become  much  mtxe  known  and 
revered  than  at  present.  On  the  forth- 
coming occanon,  and  at  every  similar  op* 
portu^ty,  they  may  be  dispoeed  of  in 
railway  carriages,  at  public  assemblies,  at 
lodgings,  at  inns,  and  in  many  other  places, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  intru- 
sion, if  properly  managed.  Towards  thxi 
good  work  of  making  known  the  truth,  it 
would  be  well  if  our  booksellers  were  to 
publish  lists  of  such  New  Church  works 
as  they  may  have  for  sale.  It  would  pay 
them;  and  another  means  would  thus 
exist  of  making  the  doctrines  known. 
They  might  be  extensively  distributed 
duriiig  Conference  week. 

9.  It  would  be  useful  if  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  New  CSiuroh  ministeis 
were  inserted  in  tracts,  advertising  bills, 
and  other  respectable  publications;  and 
the  reader  given  to  understand,  that  if  he 
wishes  for  farther  information,  the  minis- 
ters will  be  glad  to  conununicate  with 
him,  and  assist  him  in  every  possible  way, 
i£  he  will  only  direct  to  any  of  the  ad- 
dresses, and  state  his  difficulties  and  de- 
sires. Every  minister  will,  no  doubt,  have 
great  pleasure  in  permitting  his  name  to 
be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 

10.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  every  true  re- 
ceiver of  the  doctrines,  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  a  sermon  upon  a  stranger.  The 
endeavour  to  elicit  this,  often  brings  us 
into  communication  with  parties  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  noticed; 
and,  by  this  means,  we  may  obtain  a  hold 
upon  them,  and  give  them  encouragement 
and  assistance.  It  would  be  well  if  every 
stranger  who  visits  our  churches,  was  thus 
noticed  by  some  member  of  the  congre- 
gation; a  tract  might  be  given,  and  the 
conversation  thus  bogun,  might  end  in  an 
invitation  to  attend  again.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  of  our  societies  are  much 
wanting  in  these  particulars.  Sometimes 
friends  have  occasion  to  visit  other  socie- 
ties, and,  in  some  instances,  they  h*e 
attended  both  services  on  the  Ss^bath, 
without  any  person  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  them.  This  is  very  col^  and 
must  be  very  chilling  to  strangers.  It  is 
hopedTtbat  this  coolness  will  not  exist  at 
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the  next  Ck>nf6rence.  The  whole  Church 
may  profitably  take  the  hint  which  is  here 
given,  with  the  best  intention,  and  endea- 
yonr  to  be  more  open  and  sociable. 

U.  Notwithstanding  the  reftisal  which 
was  given  a  short  time  ago,  we  beg 
earnestly  of  our  London  friends  to  take 
the  subject  of  lodgings  into  their  con- 
sideration again,  and  try  to  form  a  com- 
mittee of  active  young  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  every  possible  infor- 
mation as  to  where  lodgings  may  be  had, 
at  what  price,  under  what  circumstances 
they  win  be  let,  &c»  There  is  no  service 
which  would  be  taken  more  kindly  by  the 
country  friends,  tlian  this.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  most  people  in  the 
provinces  have  friends  or  acquaintances 
in  Loudon.  Great  as  it  is,  its  connections 
do  not  reach  every  family.  Nineteen  out 
of  every  twenty  yisitors  will  be  total 
strangers  there  ;  and  to  be  a  stranger  in 
London,  at  such  a  time  as  next  summer, 
is  enough  to  frighten  the  most  fearless. 
Our  friends  in  the  metropolis  will,  per- 
haps, excuse  the  allusion  to  this  subject 
again.    Its  importance  is  the  only  reason. 

12.  To  carry  out  the  above  will  require 
money,  and  as  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  friends  in  London 
should  bear  more  than  a  proportion  of 
the  expense,  every  receiver,  who  thinks  it 
desirable  to  make  an  extra  effort  during 
the  next  Conference,  should  contribute 
something.  Active  persons,  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  subject,  should  be  appointed 
in  every  society,  to  solicit  subscriptions, 
to  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  in  London. 
£very  society  is,  doubtless,  upon  the 
stretch  to  make  ends  meet ;  but  this  is  a 
peculiar  occasion,  and  may  never  occur 
agam ;  we  ought,  therefore,  to  make  an 
extra  sacrifice,  and  then,  if  the  effort 
^ould  not  succeed,  we  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  has  not 
been  for  want  of  exertion  or  devotion  on 
our  part.  We  appeal  particularly  to  the 
many  isolated  receivers,  who  reside  apart 
from  any  New  Church  place  of  worship. 
They  are  not  burdened  like  those  in  con- 
uexion  with  societies,  and  consequently 
ought  to  assist  in  these  general  efforts 
with  a  more  liberal  hand.  Almost  every 
reKgious  body  in  the  kingdom  is  making 
preparations  in  the  hope  of  advancing 
their  respective  opinions;  and  the  New 
Church  should  not  be  behind  any  of  them, 
M  far  as  her  means  will  allow.  We  have 
f  good  cause,  a  remarkable  opportunity, 
innumerable  means/ all  of  which  point  to 
•access,  if  the  Churohvrfllco(5perate.  Let 


OS,  then,  unite  and  energeticdly  endeaF^ 
vour  to  do  our  part,  and  the  Lord  will 
bless  us.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A  Minister. 


THB  Bey.  W.  Woodman's  Missionary 
YisiT  to  Chattbris,  Cambridokshire. 

To  Ike  Editor, 

Dear  Sir, —  Having  accompanied  Mr. 
Woodman  to  Chatteris,  where  he  deli- 
vered two  lectures,  I  send  you  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  same. 

We  reached  Chatteris  (by  rail,  80  miles 
from  London),  soon  after  twelve  o'clock 
on  Tuesday,  February  11th,  1851,  and 
were  heartily  welcomed  by  our  friends, 
the  receivers  of  the  doctrines  there.  The 
first  lecture  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day, — subject,  "The  Atonement.*' 
Before  our  arrival  at  the  lecture-room,  it 
was  crowded,  and  at  a  later  period  many 
persons  were  unable  to  gain  admission. 
The  lecture  (an  excellent  one),  occupied 
about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  was 
listened  to  with  great  attention.  A  Bap- 
tist minister,  however,  manifested  consi- 
derable excitement  by  his  changes  of 
posture,  and  as  ministers  and  others  were 
invited  to  be  present  and  ask  questions 
at  the  termination  of  the  lecture,  this 
gentleman  did  not,  as  he  should  have 
done,  ask  questions  according  to  the 
arrangement,  ten  minutes  bang  allowed 
for  each  question,  but  made  an  appeal  to 
the  audience,  arousing  their  prejudices 
against  our  views,  and  asking  their  support 
to  enable  him  to  vioUite  the  regulations  of 
the  meeting  as  to  the  questioning  and  the 
time  for  it,  and  said  he  would,  if  they 
would  hold  up  their  hands,  then  go  on 
the  platform  and  deliver  a  lecture.  As 
he  was  much  applauded  by  the  audience, 
he  did  so,  and  was  allowed,  without  the 
least  interruption  on  our  part,  to  take  as 
much  tune  as  he  pleased.  When  he  had 
satisfied  himself,  Mr.  Woodman  took  up 
the  various  points  which  he  had  brought 
forward,  and  replied  in  a  very  pointed  and 
conclusive  manner,  bringing  to  bear  so 
much  of  the  language  of  Scripture  as 
evidently  to  impress  his  audience  more 
favourably  than  they  themselves  had  ex- 
pected. Many  other  questions  were  put 
by  several  persons,  and  replied  to  in  what 
appeared  to  me  a  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. The  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  night,  occupying  nearly  four  hours, 
were,  on   the  part  of  the  audience,  a 
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medley  of  attention,  damoioos  question- 
ing, stonny  disapprobation,  and  a  sense 
of  not  haTing  conducted  themselves  so 
respectfully  as  they  ought  to  haye  done, 
or  not  given  us,  to  use  their  own  expres- 
sion, "  fair  pky." 

The  second  lecture,  on  Wednesday,  was 
more  numerously  attended,  the  lecture- 
room  being  uncomfortably  crowded,  and 
between  two  and  three  hundred  persons 
were  unable  to  gain  admission.  Subject, 
"The  Resurrection/^  This  lecture  was 
also  one  which  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  upon  those  who  heard 
it,  and  was  listened  to  by  many  with 
serious  attention.  After  the  lectiure  the 
storm  re-commenced  on  the  part  of  the 
cavillers;  many  questions  were  asked  and 
answered.  A  medical  gentleman  present 
contended  "  that  a  school  boy  would  know 
that  as  the  seed  sown  in  the  earth  pro- 
duced new  seeds,  so  the  body  sown  was 
to  produce  a  new  body."  Upon  which 
Mr.  Woodman  pointed  out  to  the  audience 
that  if  the  amJogy  were  good  the  doctor 
might  expect  a  great  number  of  bodies, 
as  seeds  sown  always  multiplied,  pointing 
out  also  that  seed  sown  contained  a  living 
principle  or  vitality  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  production  of  new  seeds;  but  that 
the  body,  laid  in  the  grave,  had  lost  its 
living  principle — the  soul;  therefore  it 
would  not  produce  a  number  of  other 
bodies.  This  meeting,  upon  the  whole, 
was  a  stormy  one  also;  but  one  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  at  Chatteris. 

There  was  clearly  a  disposition  to  look 
more  particularly  into  our  views,  from  a 
conviction  that  there  was  much  of  truth 
that  could  not  be  gainsayed;  and  the 
patient,  powerful,  and  Scriptural  treat- 
ment these  subjects  received  from  Mr. 
Woodman,  would  do  much  to  strengthen 
that  conviction.  One  of  the  friends 
writing  says — "  It  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late the  amount  of  good  done  by  the  lec- 
tures delivered  by  our  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Woodman.  It  is,  I  trust,  a  breaking 
up  of  the  fallow  ground.  We  want  such 
men  as  a  Luther  and  a  Woodman  to  ex- 
pose abuses  in  practice  and  errors  in 
judgment,  so  that,  after  the  storm  has 
blown  over,  reason  may  ascend  and  gain 
an  easy  conquest.'^  For  my  own  part,  I 
r^^ard  the  hostility  as  a  favourable  symp- 
tom. I  was  delighted  with  the  judicious 
and  effective  course  taken  by  Mr.  Wood- 
man under  the  circumstances,  and  the 
readiness  and  appropriateness  of  his  re- 
plies. It  appears  to  me  the  state  of  the 
world  requires  the  labours  of  many  such 


men,  and,  doubtless,  in  the  order  of  Pro- 
vidence, they  will  be  ndsed  up. — Yours 
sinoerdy,  B.  Gunton. 

London,  March  20th,  1851. 

Inquiry  bbspbctino  1  Cob.  jox,  1L 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  >our  last  Magazine  there  was 
a  short  paper  entitled  "  An  important  and 
conclusive  argument  against  both  the  Tri- 
personal  and  Unitarian  theories,*^  in  which 
the  writer  endeavoured  to  prove  that  as 
willing  was  not  predicable  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  nor  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
could  not  be  Divine  Persons,  since  the 
very  essential  attribute  of  a  person  is  in- 
dependent volition. 

I  find  that  the  same  argument  is  made 
use  of  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  principally  founded  on  the 
apostle  Paul's  words  in  the  1  Cor.  xii.  11: 
*'  But  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the 
selfsame  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  se- 
verally as  he  will.'**  Then  it  is  asked — 
Are  not  working,  dividing,  and  willing, 
predicable  only  of  a  separate  and  distinct 
person? 

If  the  writer  of  that  paper,  or  any 
other  of  your  correspondents,  could  ex- 
plain the  above,  it  would  much  oblige,— 
Yours  truly,  Am  Imquireb. 

[We  beg  to  inform  our  correspondent, 
that  in  the  passage  to  which  he  alludes 
the  term  Spirit  is,  in  this,  as  ui  all  other 
instances,  in  the  neuter  gender;  persoruU 
pronouns  should  not,  therefore,  be  applied 
to  that  term.  Thus  the  phrase  **ai  he 
will,'**  should  he  (u  ii  pleaseth,  or  as  it 
teemeOi  good.  In  those  passages  (John 
xiv.  15, 16, 26.)  where  the  Spirit  is  called 
the  Comforter,  personal  pronouns  are,  of 
course,  applied  not  to  the  term  Spirit,  but 
Comforter,  because  the  Greek  word  signi- 
fying Comforter  {TrapoKKrjTOs),  is  masca- 
line.  The  Hebrew,  and  oriental  languages 
in  general,  having  no  netUer,  their  tendency 
is  to  personify  everything ;  and  this  per- 
sonification is  often  manifest,  on  accouilt 
of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Thus  "  the  salt  is  said  to  lose  hit 
savour,"  &c.  (Matt.  v.  13.)  Again,— 
**  Learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree, — when 
his  branch  is  yet  tender,"  &c.  (Matt. 
xxiv.  32.)  But  although  salt,  fig-trees,  &c. 
are  personified  in  Scripture,  yet  we  never 
think  of  them  aa persons;  no  more  ought 
we  to  think  of  the  npevfia  or  Spuit  as  a 
person,  but  as  of  the  djvine  breath,  action, 
and  power  of  the  Lord.    (John  xz.  22.) 
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But  in  the  eequd  to  the  very  passage  to 
which  our  correspondent  alludes,  it  is  said 
that  an  the  trae  members  of  the  church 
**  haw  hem  made  to  drink  into,  or  of,  one 
Spirit,'*^  (verse  13.)  but  how  can  they  be 
«dd  to  drink  a  person  t  They  may,  in- 
deed, be  said  to  drink  of  one  Spirit  of 
Truth,  (John  xiT.  17.)  which  is  the  pro- 
per idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit.— Editor.] 


New  Church  Doctrines  in  India. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sur,— As  the  reception  of  the  New 
Ofaortjh  doctrines  in  India  has  been  occa- 
sionaHy  mentioned  in  your  Periodical,  it 
may  be  well  to  record,  that  in  1842,  as 
some  individuals  at  FVome,  in  Somerset, 
amongst  whom  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  had  been  introduced  by  the  late 
Mr.  Deacon,  were  about  to  proceed  to 
India  in  consequence  of  the  Afghan  war, 
the  London  Missionary  Society  kindly 
presented  them  with  a  great  number  of 
tracts.  There  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  these  tracts  have  been  higlily  useful 
amongst  the  soldiers  in  India,  because 
several  have  vmtten  for  tracts,  which 
have  been  sent  to  them  through  the  liber- 
ality of  the  London  Tract  Society  and 
their  coadjutors  at  Hoxton.  It  ia  certain 
that  these  tracts  were  read  by  some  of 
the  European  Infantry  at  Triehinopoly, 
by  the  Artillery  at  Thenuohee,  and  by 
the  Fnsileers  in  BengaL  I  mention  these 
facts  in  order  to  shew  how  a  grain  of  seed 
will  grow  and  extend  itself;  and  also  in 
justice  to  the  London  Missionary  and 
Tract  Society,  and  for  the  satisfoction  of 
the  subscribers. 

HoztcHi.  C.  Deacon. 


Intelligence  from  Newcastle. 
To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  beg  agiun  to  occupy  a 
small  portion  of  your  pages  by  giving  a 
brief  aoconnt  of  a  visit  from  the  Rev. 
Richard  Edleston,  Leeds,  to  the  Newcas- 
tle society ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  thank 
the  fHends  at  Leeds  fbr  so  obligingly 
providing  substitutes  for  the  conducting 
of  their  own  rdigious  services  during  the 
absence  of  their  esteemed  pastor. 

Mr.  Edleston  preached  on  Sunday  the 
26th  January,  morning  and  evening,  in 
our  temple.  Subjects — ^morning:  "The 
Divine  Rectitude,^*  illustrated  by  Amos 
yii.  7,  8,  Evening :  "  The  unseen  World 
-^Heaven;"  and  on  Sunday  the  2nd  Feb. 
Mr.  Edleston  again  addressed  us,  the 
suhjeots  being— morning:  ••The  Chris- 
tianlB  ascent  to  Heaven/*  illustrated  by 


Elijah's   translation.      Evenhig :    VThe 
unseen  World— HeU.*' 

These  subjects  were  each  treated  hi  a 
very  lucid  manner;  and,  like  all  New 
Church  subjects,  their  practical  tendency 
was  at  once  apparent,  and  both  ably  and 
strenuously  enforced. 

The  audiences  on  these  occasions  were 
all  good,  particularly  the  lecture  on  Hell, 
when  the  temple  was  filled. 

Our  committee  being  anxious  fully  to  em- 
ploy Mr.  Edleston^  talents  in  the  spread  of 
New  Church  truths  in  Newcastle,  and  in 
some  measure  to  meet  the  sceptical  spirit 
so  rife  in  this  town,  the  lecture  room  in 
Nelson-street  was  engaged,  and  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  Edleston,  on  the  "  Form  of  God" 
announced  to  be  given  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  29th  January.  We  do  not 
remember  any  subject  to  have  excited 
more  surprise,  especially  amongst  the 
Evangelical  party;  and  that  and  other 
similar  feelings  were  freely  expressed  on 
all  hands.  As  might  have  been  expected 
not  a  few  of  the  Infidel  class  were  in 
attendance,  and  quite  ready  for  action, 
though  not  permitted  to  make  the  attack 
ui  theur  accustomed  mode,  it  bdng  stated 
on  the  bills  that  orderly  questions  on  the 
subject  of  the  lecture  would  be  allowed. 
Mr.  Edleston  vras  perfectly  at  home  in  his 
subject,  and  delivered  a  most  instructive 
lecture;  leaving,  we  are  assured,  a  very 
fiivourable  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  more  thinking  and  better  disposed 
portion  of  the  auditory. 

J.  E.,  Sec. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  12th  March,  1861'. 

Proposed  Meeting  of  Members  of  the 
New  Church    during  the  Great 
Exhibition. 
The  committee  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  the  following  subscriptions,  re- 
ceived during  the  month,  from 

Mr.  Wallis £0     6     0 

A  friend,  Accrington  2    2    0 

Ditto,  Devon  (3rd  don.)...   0  10    0 
Also  for  tracts,  from  Z.  of 

Bristol  0    2     6 

Mr.  Becconsall,  Preston...  5  0  0 
These  may  be  regarded  as  satisfiictory 
evidences  that  the  great  object  contem- 
plated is  beginning  to  be  more  justly 
appreciated ;  and  the  committee  trust 
they  shall  soon  have  to  acknowledge  con- 
tributions from  societies  as  well  as  from 
individuals.  Their  Devonshire  friend  con- 
tinues as  sanguine  as  ever,  and  is  of  opi- 
nion that,  if  the  members  of  the  church 
rightly  value  theur  privileges,  they  will  not 
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fifl  to  stiengiilien  the  htndei  of  the  oom- 
ndttee.  He  regards  the  present  opporta- 
nity  of  doing  good  such  a  one  as  may 
never  oocur  again.  Mr.  Beooonsall,  jud^ 
ing  from  experience,  considers  the  disse- 
jnination  of  tracts  to  be  more  useful  iu 
promoting  an  extension  of  the  true  know- 
ledge of  God  and  His  Holy  Word,  than 
«ny  other  means. 

The  alteration  of  the  time  of  holding 
the  meeting,  and  of  having  the  General 
Conference  this  year  in  London  instead  of 
Edinburgh,  appears  to  give  verygen^td 
satis&otion ;  aud  the  engagement  of  Free- 
mason*8  Hall  has  been  altered  to  Tuesday, 
August  19th,  thus  affording  the  frienos 
the  opportunity  of  attending  both  the 
Conference  and  the  proposed  meeting, 
without  sacrifice  of  time. 

The  committee  again  invite  the  zealous 
cooperation  of  the  secretaries  of  the  va- 
rious societies,  and  repeat  their  wish  to  be 
informed,  <u  early  as  posnble,  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  likely  to  come  from  the  va- 
rious localities,  and  of  the  amount  of  pecu- 
niary support  they  may  expect  to  reodve. 

Communications  are  solicited  by  the 
15th  of  the  month.      H.  Butter,  Sec 

48,  Cloudesley-terrace, 

Islington,  London. 


Intelliqencb  from  London. 
Tne  Rev.  W.  Bruce  having  been  elected 
coadjutor  with  the  Rev.  S.  Noble  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Cross-street  Society,  he 
arrived  in  London  and  entered  on  his 
duties  on  the  23rd  of  February.  On  the 
25th,  the  society  held  a  meeting  at  Bfr. 
Womnm*s  commodious  and  elegant  Mu- 
sic-haQ,  in  Store-street,  Bedford-equare; 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Mr.  Bruce 
to  the  congregation  generally.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  there  were  four 
hundred  persons  present,  when  an  address 
from  the  society  was  presented  to  him, 
and  also  one  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  in  London.  But 
we  refirain  from  going  into  more  particn- 
lars  here,  as  a  report  in  exiento  of  the 
Interesting  proceedings  is  appended  to 
this  number  of  the  Magazine,        A.  K 

Conference  in  London. 
To  ihe  Editor* 

Sir, — Most  cordially  agreeing  with  the 
suggestion  made  in  your  last  number,  that 
the  Conference  should,  under  the  very  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  be  this  year  held  in 
liondon,  I  am  ready  to  appropriate  £5. 
from  the  fund  I  have  in  hand,  towards 
the  •xpenses  of  the  general  meeting  pro- 


posed to  be  held  toit  the  poipote  of  i»- 
oeiving  our  friends  of  the  New  Chnxeh, 
who  may  visit  us  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Qreai  Exhibition ;  upon  condition  of  the 
suggestion  being  carried  oat. — ^Yours  vary 
truly,  Jas.  S.  Hodmn. 

New  Publications. 
TKe  Two  Great  Wonders  i  A  Sennon  oo 
Rev.  xiL  1—6.  By  Hbnrt  Whittell, 
Mhiister  of  the  New  Church  Society, 
Chalford.  Hodson. 
An  explanation  of  the  two  great  won- 
ders mentioned  in  the  Revdation,  lat« 
'*  The  Woman  clothed  with  the  Sun,*"  and 
2ndly,  <*The  Dragon.''  The  author  w^ 
pears  to  have  carefolly  guided  himself  hi 
his  remarks  by  the  spiritual  expositdcm  of 
Swedenborg.  In  the  latter  x>art  of  the 
discourse,  he  very  truly  and  encouragingly 
remarks: — **The  Lord's  church  has  bat 
just  commenced  her  progress.  She  is  yet 
in  the  desert.  She  has  to  pass  throu^ 
severe  trials  and  afflictions.  She  has  to 
combat  wild  and  deep-rooted  pr^ndices. 
But  although,  brethren,  the  New  Church 
is  at  present  confined  to  a  few, — althougli 
apparently  weak,  and  making  an  appa- 
rently slow  prepress  in  the  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  to  bear  up  against  the 
many  shafts  directed  against  her  from  all 
quarters,  yet  we  have  here  the  consoling 
assurance  that  she  will  be  fed  and  pio- 
teoted  by  the  Lord,  until  the  days  of  her 
mourning  shall  be  ended,"  &c. 


Infants  in  Heaven \.or  ike  probable 
Future  State  qf  Deceased  Children,  By 
the  Rev.  R.  Edlbston.  pp.  54.  Lon- 
don :  J.  S.  Hodson.  Manchester: 
Kenworthy. 

We  have  perused  this  little  work  with 
very  great  pleasure.  The  author  has 
brought  together,  in  a  brief  form,  sup- 
ported by  excellent  reasonings  and  illas- 
trations,  a  great  variety  of  truths  and 
frusts  respecting  children  after  death, 
which  must  greatly  tend  to  the  oonsolar 
tion  of  bereaved  parents.  The  absurd 
and  cruel  notions  of  Calvinism,  in  some 
of  its  phases,  and  of  the  doetrnie  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration  ef  Roman  Catholicism 
and  of  Puseyism,  are  combated  and  re- 
fhted,  both  fiwm  Sorl^[»tnre  and  reason,  in 
a  masterly  style.  We  can  cordially  recom- 
mend this  little  woik  to  our  readen.  It 
is  got  up  in  a  neat  style,  very  cheap,  and 
wdU  adapted  for  presents  to  soch  families 
as  noay  be  in  affliotion  from  the  loaa  of 
ehildieiu 
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Maitied,  on  tbe  6th  ICanth,  by  the 
Bey.  Dayid  Howarth,  at  the  New  Jera- 
mkm  Temple,  Bolton-fltreet,  Salford,  Mr. 
Pnods  Smith,  leader  of  the  New  Church 


Society  of  Heywood,  -to  Betsy,  second 
daughter  of  Bfr.  John  Whitehead,  of 
Aoearington. 


^Utuatf. 


Died,  <«  the  5th  December,  at  Kiogs- 
ton-upon-HuU,  ia  the  47th  year  of  his 
4^,  Mr.  Christopher  Middlemist.  The 
deoeased  became  a  recipient  of  the  hea- 
venly doctrines  of  the  New  Church  in 
eaily  life,  having  been  iutiodnoed  into 
them  by  his  parents,  who  were  amongst 
the  first  receivers  of  the  truth  in  that 
town.  He  bore  a  long  and  painful  ill- 
ness,— disease  of,  the  spine, — with  forti- 
tude and  resignation,  believing  that  it  was 
permitted  in  infinite  mercy  to  accomplish 
«ome  great  end.  It  was  the  chief  olgeot 
of  liis  life  to  be  useful,  and  he  often  ex- 
pressed, daring  bis  illness,  a  wish  to  con- 
tinue a  little  longer  that  he  might  be 
more  so.  He  was  a  humlde,  undbtrusiTe 
^hacaoter.  He  was  baptized  about  twenty 
years  ago,  by  tbe  late  Rev.  Thos.  Goyder, 
when  on  a  missionary  visit  to  Hull.  His 
attachment  to  the  New  Church  he  stron^y 
Indicated,  in  haviiig  left  to,  the  London 
Frinting  Society,  £20. ;  to  the  London 
Missionary  and  Tract  Society,  £20. ;  to 
the  Manchester  Tract  Society,  £20. ;  to 
the  Swedenborg  Association,  £10.;  Inca- 
paeiteted  Ministers'  Fund,  £10.;  to  the 
Society  at  Hull,  of  whidli  the  Rev.  J.  Puls- 
ford  Lb  minist^,  £20. ;  and  the  Sunday- 
school  belonging  to  the  same,  £10.  The 
<do8ing  scene  of  his  life  was,  as  he  had 
,^ed,  eahn  and  peaceful,  in  the  hope  that 
be  was  entering  on  a  state  of  endless  fSeli- 
^ty,  where  the  opportunity  of  being  xuetal 
voidd  b^greater  than  it  could  possibly  be 
in  conthuUng  here.  D.  M. 


On  the  5th  <tf  February  hwt,  aged  22, 
^ifld,  by  dvD^mingy  at  Queenstowa  Har- 
t>OQr,  on  his  return  from  St.  Salvador 
(fiahia),  Somth  Aamn<»,  <m  board  tbe 
Mm,ptnr^  Charles  TheophHus  CuU,  only 
son  of  the  Rev.  J<4m  CuU,  of  LiveipooL 
The  sea^ervice,  in  which  he  had  been 
^Bgaged  between  six  and  seven  yeoM^  was 
at  tbo  first  his  own  deUberate  choice;  and 
•«hswas  a  youth  of  good  mend  osBdtt9t, 
tbe  ilEdthfta  and  eonsdentioiw  discharge 
«^  bis  duties  during  hisAppreatioesh^  of 


four  years  to  a  Liverpool,  merchant,  was 
rewarded  with  high  testimonials  of  cha- 
racter. The  religious  principles  which  had 
been  inculcated  in  early  life,  strengthened 
with  his  years,  so  that  he  became  proof 
against  the  many  temptations  which  fre- 
quently beset  him,  avoiding  evil  in  its 
varied  forms  as  his  worst  foe.  His  father 
furnished  him  with  New  Church  tracts 
and  printed  sermons  every  voyage  he 
made;  and  these  he  has  distributed  iu 
China,  Calcutta,  Upper  Canada,  and  in 
other  countries,  as  well  as  on  board,  as 
judiciously  as  his  time  and  circumstances 
would  permit.  We  have  frequently  held 
conversations  on  this  point,  on  his  return 
home;  and  listened  with  much  pleasure 
to  his  interesting  information.  One  ac- 
count, may  I  be  allowed  space  to  record? 
On  his  arriving  at  Calcutta,  a  missionary 
came  on  board  and  inquired  for  English 
books,  stating  that  he  wanted  some  new 
subjects  for  perusal,  as  he  had  exhausted 
all  his  store  of  reading.  He  was  informed 
by  the  deceased  that  he  would  willingly 
fhmish  him  with  a  few  tracts,  although 
they  might  not,  on  the  first  glance,  meet 
his  religious  views.  He  presented  them; 
and  the  missionary,  after  perusing  the 
title  pages,  said  they  were  the  very  sub- 
jects which  he  had  long  wished  to  inquire 
into,  and^that  he  would  read  them  care- 
fully and  seriously.  After  returning  *^  a 
thousand  thanks  for  the  valuable  present,*^ 
he  left  the  ship,  greatly  delighted  with  Ids 
prize.  ^  Who  hath  despised  the  day  of 
small  thkigs  ?  **  Posobly  not  only  the  re- 
ceiver, but  many  others  may  be  lastingly 
ben^tted  thereby;  and  should  this  meet 
the  eye  of  any  of  our  sea-fiuring  New 
Church-men,  may  it  remind  them  of  the 
words  of  the  Lord — ^"Go  and  do  thou 
likewise.**  What  the  illustrious  Sweden- 
borg says  of  mariners,  will  preeminently 
api^  to  those  of  ti&em  who  are  imbued 
with  the  genuine  principles  of  the  New 
Church,  viz : — **  Those  who  are  sea-fiurers, 
and  who  look  to  the  Lord,  and  shun  evils 
as  siaSf  and  do  their  work  siaoerely,  justly. 
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and  faithfiilly,  are  more  devout  in  their 
daily  and  nightly  prayers  and  songs  than 
than  those  who  live  on  land;  for  they  trust 
more  to  Divine  Providence.'**  It  is  a 
pleasing  reflection  that  this  description 
of  character  was  conspicuous  in  the  de- 
ceased, who  has  thus  been  suddenly 
snatched  away  in  the  vigour  of  youth. 
But,  notwithstanding,  it  would  seem  that 
the  following  lines  intimate  something 
like  a  presentiment  of  approaching  dan- 
ger and  death ; — ^they  were  written  on  the 
last  leaf  of  his  memorandum-book,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  and  with  his  own  signa- 
ture attached.  May  I  beg  to  be  indulged 
with  their  insertion: — 

"To  ease  my  brain  of  anxions  care. 
To  shun  that  siillen  dark  despair. 
To  dream  that  coming  life  is  fair, 

I  seize  my  quill; — 
And  breathe  a  hope  IVe  had  my  share 

Of  human  ill. 
Alas  I  I  fee)  that  hope  is  vain; 
Sensations  of  approaching  pain 
Throng  madly  on  my  aching  brain. 

In  dread  array; — 
And  Death  doth  beckon  in  their  train 

Tocomeawajfl** 

Still  it  is  a  great  consolation  to  his  be- 
reaved parents  and  sisters  to  see  a  ray  of 
hope  reflected  by  a  well-regulated  life,  in 
reference  to  his  after  state.  The  Captain, 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife  in  Livetpool,  wrote 
from  Queenstown  as  follows: — '^The  poor 
young  man  has  met  with  a  watery  grave 
at  the  harbour *8  mouth.  He  was  a  good, 
humble  young  man,  and  much  regretted 
by  all  on  boi^;  and  it  has  been  a  sad 
damper  to  us  aU  on  the  flrst  day  of  our 
arrival.  I  threw  out  9  life-buoy,  and  a 
pilot-boat  was  on  the  spot  in  five  minutes; 
but  the  poor  fellow's  time  was  come; — 
peace  to  his  manes.  It  will  be  satisfactory 
to  his  relatives  to  know,  that  he  never  had 
an  angry  word  spoken  to  him  while  on 
board;  and  I  trust,  though  his  death  was 
thus  sudden,  he  is  now  in  luq>piness  in  a 
better  world." 

"Our  brother  the  haven  hath  gain'd, 

Ontflyiug  the  tensest  and  windr 
His  rest  he  hath  sooner  obtain'd, 

ind  left  his  companions  behind. 
The  voyage  oflife*B  at  an  end : 

The  mortal  affliction  is  past : 
Ohi  may  we  to  meet  him  ascend. 

Where  pleasures  for  ever  shall  last" 


Died,  on  the  15th  February  last,  at 
his  lodgings,  No.  57,  Melton-street,  Li- 
verpool, Mr.    WiUiam    Moeley,    at    the 

•  ''Doctrine  of  Charity,"  96. 


advanced  age  of  82  years.  Many  year* 
since  the  writer  knew  him  as  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  temple  in  Salford.  In 
1829  he  appears  to  have  removed  to 
Liverpool,  from  which  period  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
united  with  the  society  here,  on  acoounf 
of  bodily  infirmities,  but  in  a  very  limited 
degree.  These  infirmities,  together  with 
d^fhess,  were  the  chief  causes  of  his 
absence  from  the  services  of  the  ohuroh. 
About  twelve  months  since  he  expressed 
a  wish,  through  Mr.  Tlioroas  Addison,  to 
leave  a  portion  of  his  property  to  the 
church  in  this  town;  the  writer  was  re- 
quested to  draw  up  a  form  as  to  the  mode 
of  its  being  left,  and  the  purpose  to  which 
the  money  was  to  be  applied;  this  was 
complied  with,  and  the  sum  was  inserted 
in  his  wiH.  His  property,  eonsisting  of 
houses,  he  left  to  two  of  his  nephews,  as 
well  as  a  legacy  to  each  of  them;  a  third 
nephew  had  iJso  a  legacy  left  to  him, — 
a  codicil  was  added  to  his  will,  leaving  to 
an  aged  female  and  her  daughter,  with 
whom  he  lodged  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
years,  the  sum  of  £65,;  the  residue  of 
his  money,  after  paying  all  just  debts, 
ftmeral  expenses,  &o.,  to  be  apprc^riated 
t-o  the  use  of  the  chmroh  in  this  town, 
leaving  as  trustees  of  the  same  myself 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Skeaf,  as  well  as  appoint- 
ing us  executors  to  Ids  wilL  The  money 
in  the  bank,  together  with  the  -amount 
found  in  his  possession  after  his  deeease, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  £1331.,  from 
which  will  have  to  be  paid  the  legacies 
referred  to,  say  £1015.,  leaving  the  ba- 
lance for  the  church,  less  the  expenses, 
debts,  &c. — these  latter,  it  is  presumed, 
will  not  be  to  any  considerable  amount. 
So  far  as  his  infirmities  would  admit  be 
took  much  interest  in  reading  the  Word, 
and  in  perusing  the  writings  of  the  church, 
and  seemed  fblly  aware  of  the  change  he 
soon  had  to  experience.  I  saw  him  on 
the  day  of  his  death,  when  he,  appeared 
quite  conscious  of  his  approaching  disso- 
lution. He  is  doubtless  gone  to  experi- 
ence the  brilliancy  of  those  truths  he 
loved,  having  by  his  life  and  conduct 
made  those  prindples  his  own  while  here, 
the  reality  of  the  same  will  continue  with 
him  hereafter.  Geo.  Pixtor. 

Liverpool,  March  4th,  1851. 

Died  at  Frome,  Somerset,  February 
17th,  1851,  after  a  long  and  painfiiil 
illness,  home  with  Christian  patience  and 
resignation,  Eliza,  the  wife  of  Jamet» 
third  son  of  Robert  Deacon. 
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REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

TVHICH  TOOK  PLACE  ON  THE 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  REV.  W.  BRUCE 

TO  THE  SOCIETY  AND  OONQREGATION  OP  CROSS-STREET 
CHURCH,  LONDON, 

On  FBBBVABT    flfttll,    1861. 


B^ported  m  Fhonograpky  by  Mem»,  C.  QaJiagaH  and  G.  Webtter,  Memben  of  Oe  Sooiely, 


For  the  purpose  of  this  meeting,  the  Music-hall  in  Store-street,  Bed- 
ford-square, was  engaged. 

The  company,  consisting  of  318  members  of  the  societies  and  congre- 
gations of  Gross-street  and  of  Argyle-square,  assembled  at  six  o*clock  to 
take  tea  and  coffee.    About  one  hundred  friends  arrived  afterwards. 

Soon  after  seyen  o^clock  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  S.  Dean,  who,  in 
a  few  preliminary  remarks,  congratulated  the  assembly  upon  so  numerous 
an  attendance,  and  upon  the  pleasing  circumstance  which  had  brought 
them  together.  He  was  especially  gratified  at  witnessing  the  presence 
of  so  many  friends  from  a  neighbouring  society. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  the 

OUe—**  When  winds  breathe  eoft.** 

The  Chaibhak  then  called  upon  Mr.  Gunton  to  read  the  Address 
to  Mr.  Bruce,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion^  and  was  as 
follows : — 

"We  are  taught,  and  experience  fully  verifies  the  fact,  that  man  is 
bora  in  ignorance  of  all  things ;  it  is  obvious,  therefare,  that,  to  form  his 
mind — ^to  develope  and  properly  direct  those  feumlties  and  powers  with 
which  he  is  gifted — instruction  is  absolutely  necessary.  Those  who 
undertake  to  instruct  the  child  in  the  things  required  for  the  formation 
of  his  mind,  find  the  duty  an  arduous  one;  and  the  public  is  now 
actively  alive  to  the  necessity  of  rendering  this  class  of  teachers  more 
efficient,  of  affording  them  more  facilities  for  action,  and  a  higher  rate 
of  remuneration  for  their  services. 

"Now,  as  the  mind  is  by  birth  natural,  it,  on  the  one  hand,  readily 
imbibes  the  knowledge  which  treats  of  natural  things ;  and  on  the  other, 
is  averse  to  and  disinclined  to  receive  that  which  is  of  a  spiritual  character : 
and,  consequently,  if  it  be  requisite  that  those  who  undertake  the  duty 
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of  teacbing  natural  knowledge  shonld  be  expressly  trained  for  the 
dae  p^oimance  of  this  function,  and  be  afterwards  expected  to  devote 
their  whole  attention  to  its  duties,  how  necessary  it  must  be  that  those 
who  are  to  enter  upon  the  more  difficult  and  important  office  <^  impart- 
ing spiritual  instruction  should  be  duly  qualified,  and  have  their  undi- 
vided time,  attention,  and  energies  directed  to  the  sole  discharge  of  this 
preeminent  duty.  That  the  services  of  those  who  minister  in  spiritual 
things  are  felt  to  be  of  the  highest  estimation,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
ministers  usually  obtain  a  seat  in  the  affections  of  their  congregata<»M 
much  superior  to  that  which  any  other  class  of  men  ever  obtain  with 
those  whom  they  serve.  It  is  true,  that  the  love  cherished  fot  ministdcs 
of  religion  frequently  degenerates  into  mere  personal  attachment;  but 
this  abuse  of  a  useful  and  indeed  heavenly  affection,  ought  not  to  dic- 
tate the  abolition  of  all  such  feeling.  The  abuse  of  a  good  cannot  be 
employed  as  a  valid  argument  against  its  use.  Accordingly,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church  do  not  countenance  the  practice  of  withholding 
from  ministers,  nor  from  any  other  individual,  that  personal  affection 
which  is  grounded  in  his  good  qualities :  indeed,  this  regard  for  a  person, 
founded  on  the  good  which  is  perceived  to  constitute  his  real  character, 
is  the  genuine  love  of  our  neighbour,  and,  as  such,  cannot  be  too  much 
encouraged. 

**  It  is,  then,  with  the  view  of  fostering  this  truly  christian  affection, 
that  meetings  have  been  occasionally  held  throughout  the  Church  in 
her  various  societies ;  at  which,  expressions  of  regard  for  the  minister 
have  been  laudably  indulged.  The  good  man,  while  he  refers  all  praise 
and  thanks  to  the  Lord,  will,  nevertheless,  feel  gratified  by  this  evidence 
that  his  services  are  well  received ;  and  this  conviction  will  strengthen 
him  in  the  future  performance  of  his  useful  and  onerous  duties. 

*'  The  reception  of  a  newly-appointed  mipister  would  appear,  Ham, 
to  be  equally  a  suitable  occasion  on  which  to  hold  such  friendly  meeting, 
ui  order  that,  while  its  members  enjoy  the  **  convivial  reoreati(»is  of 
charity,"  they  should  simultaneously  exhibit  towards  their  pastor  thfi^ 
warmth  of  genuine  charity  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  encouraging 
evidence  of  the  good  ground  upon  which  he  is  called  to  labour*  We 
have  now  met  to  celebrate  such  an  event ;  and  whidb  has  originated  in 
^one  of  those  progressive  changes  to  which  all  mundane  things  are  sulject. 
Each  day  passes  through  its  morning,  noon,  ev^ng,  and  sinks  in 
night:  every  year  also  progresses  from  spring,  through  sunoner  and 
autunm,  terminating  its  career  in  winter.  So  each  dispensation  o^ 
Divine  Truth  has  enjoyed  its  morning  or  spring,  has  passed  througli 
its  various  periods  and  seasons,  and  ultimately  has  sunk^  never  to  rise 
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•gBia.  But  man,  for  whose  use  tiie  whole  wodd  hoe  been  created^  an^ 
for  whose  benefit  these  several  dispensations  have  been  given,  after 
passing  through  his  states  of  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age,  ki 
this  world,  sinks  to  rise  in  a  better — 

'He  bows  his  head  at  going  out,  and  enters  straight 
Another  golden  chamber  of  the  Eing^s,  Uuger  than  this  and  loveUer;*-— 

^re  to  expmenoe  only  those  vicissitudes  which  impart  a  zest  to  life, 
waA,  lead  to  higher  and  higher  states  of  bliss  to  all  eternity.  Thus 
it  is  vnththe  newly-risen  aod  glorious  dispensation  of  the  New  Jem- 
salem^  whose  sun  will  never  go  down^  for  her  vicissitudes  will  onfy 
render  her  more  resplendent^  and  she  will  know  no  end.  As  witii  the 
idiole,  so  it  is  respectively  with  each  part;  for  every  3odety  of  this 
Charch,  although  it  may  be  exposed  to  times  of  difficulty  and  states  of 
trial,  yet,  if  Truth  sits  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  its  members,  it  will 
emerge  from  these  states  of  cold  and  of  darkness  into  brighter  ones  of 
Kght,  of  life,  and  of  love.  As  with  parts  in  general,  so  with  parts  in 
particular;  an  exemplification  of  which  comes  home,  just  now,  to  our- 
selves, for  our  much-beloved  minister,  Mr.  Noble,  has  seen  his  morning, 
noon,  and  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  is.  now  fieur  advanced  into  his 
evening  of  life ;  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  painful  convicti<ni, 
that  to  some  extent  we  are  now  bidding  him — ^Farewell !  Painful,  how- 
ever, as  it  is  at  all  times  to  bid  adieu  to  a  much  esteemed  friend,  y^t 
seldom  does  it  happen  that  there  do  not  exist  some  circumstaooes  to 
mitigate  the  bitterness  of  parting ;  and  in  our  case  this  bitterness  is  con- 
siderably lessened  by  the  conviction  that,  on  the  election  of  a  coa4|utor 
in  the  ministerial  duties  and  of  a  successor  to  his  charge,  the  choice 
of  the  society,  Mling  as  it  has  upon  the  Rev.  William  Bruce,  has  fisdlen 
upon  a  gentleman  who  is  in  every  way  most  agreeable  to  Mr.  Noble. 
Thus  he  may  retire  with  the  happy  assurance  that  the  tenor  of  his 
teaching  will  be  continued  by  his  successor,  and  that,  now  that  he  rests 
tt&m  his  labours,  the  results  of  his  long  sustained  and  disinterested 
ea^ertionB  will  not  be  allowed  to  perish,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  wiU 
be  continnally  vivified,  and  his  good  works  will  permanently  eadore  in 
those  ooBvictions  of  truth  and  affections  of  good  which  his  valuable 
teaelung  has  implanted  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  flock. 

"  That  any  one  may  satis&ctorily  fill  die  office  of  a  minister  in  the 
New  Ohuroh  (or  perhaps  I  ought  upon  this  occasion  rather  tosay  in  the 
Cross-street  society),  he  should  be  intimately  and  extensively  ai^uainted 
with  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem;  he  should  also 
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possess  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Word  in  the  three  languages^^^Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  English — as  will  enable  him  to  demonstrate  the  troth  of 
those  doctrines  from  that  sense  in  which  it  is  in  its  fulness,  its  sanctity, 
and  its  power.  It  is  also  requisite  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  Latin  tongue,  that  he  may  read  the  writings  of  the  Herald  of  the 
New  Dispensation  in  the  language  in  which  these  were  originally 
written.  He,  likewise,  should  enjoy  that  faculty,  for  the  absence  of 
which  nothing  can  compensate,  namely,  the  power  of  perceiving  and 
developing  the  internal  sense  of  the  Scriptures ;  that  sense  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  works  of  man,  and  stamps  them  indisputably 
with  the  title  of  The  Wobd  op  Gtod.  In  addition,  a  minister  must  be 
a  pastor  as  well  as  a  teacher :  he  should  be  suited  to  soothe  the  sufferer 
under  pain  and  in  trouble;  in  his  chamber  and  at  his  fireside.  He 
should  enliven  the  social  circle  by  his  friendly  and  cheerful  converse ; 
become  familiar  with  the  youth  and  children  of  his  flock,  encouraging 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  home  duties ;  and  by  his  benign  presence, 
chastening  their  recreations  and  elevating  their  enjoyments.  Such, 
then,  are  the  qualifications  which  we  conceive  v^e  are  justified  in 
requiring.  And  in  you,  dear  sir,  we  feel  with  confidence  that  these 
qualifications  are  combined.  In  the  discharge  of  your  various  and 
responsible  duties,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  some  difficulties  will  arise; 
for  when  was  the  discharge  of  the  duties  attendant  on  a  post  of  honour 
unconnected  with  such?  But  whatever  of  difficulty  you  may  have  to 
encounter,  whatever  trials  you  may  be  called  upon  to  experience,  we 
here  tender  you  our  unfeigned  sympathies  and  our  unflinching  energetic 
support. 

**  It  now  only  remains  for  me,  dear  sir,  to  add,  that  in  the  name  of 
the  Cross-street  Society  I  bid  you  a  hearty  Welcome  ! " 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Address,  which  was  received  with  marks  of 
great  approbation. 

The  Rev.  W.  Bbuoe  rose  and  responded  as  follows : — "  In  addressing 
you  on  the  present  occasion,  I  trust  you  will  exerci3e  towards  me  very 
considerable  indulgence.  The  circumstances  under  which  we  are  met 
together  are  such  as  cannot  Ml  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  all,  more  especially  on  my  own.  The  address  which  has  been  read 
is  calculated  to  deepen  that  impression,  by  bringing  more  distinctly 
under  our  view  the  serious  nature  of  the  relationship  into  which  we  have 
entered,  and  the  importance  of  the  duties  which  arise  out  of  it.  It 
appears  to  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  few  observations  on  some  of 
the  sentiments  contained  in  the  address ;  but  before  doing  so,  I  wish 
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to  saj  a  few  words  as  to  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  accept 
the  ojffioe  which  I  now  hold,  as  coa4)ator  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Nohle,  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Cross-street  society.  In  accepting  the  invitation  to 
this  office,  which  has  heen  given  me  without  the  lightest  solicitation  or 
solicitude  on  my  part,  I  have  acted  more  from  the  dictates  of  my  deli- 
berate judgment  than  from  anything  connected  with  my  own  personal 
feelings.  I  considered  that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was 
placed,  my  services  might  he  more  useful  to  the  Cross-street  than  they 
were  likely  to  he  to  the  Edinburgh  society ;  and  that  the  services  of 
another  might  be  more  useful  in  Edinburgh  than  mine.  The  change 
was  not  dictated  by  any  want  of  affection  on  the  part  of  the  flock  of 
which  I  have  been  pastor  for  more  than  twenty  jears.  During  that 
period  I  have  walked  with  them  in  perfect  peace ;  nor  has^my  breach  of 
fiiendship  been  produced  by  my  acceptance  of  this  charge — a  step  in 
which  I  have  their  entire  concurrence :  I  mention  this  to  convey  to  you 
the  agreeable  intelligence  that  the  society  which  I  have  left  regard  that 
to  which  I  have  come  with  no  envious  or  unpleasant  feeling  on  my 
account;  but  are  rather  gratified  that  I  have  entered  on  what  they 
regard  as  a  sphere  of  more  extended  usefulness.  In  entering  on  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  which  I  have  been  called,  I  am  well  convinced 
that  it  vdll  require  all  my  limited  abilities  and  best  energies  to  discharge 
them  with  advantage  and  satisfaction  to  the  society.  Tlie  success  of  our 
ministiy  must  depend  on  the  use  which  we  make  of  the  peculiar  talent 
which  ^e  Lord  has  bestowed  upon  us.  If  our  intentions  are  upright, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  He  who  inspires  the  end  vnll  also 
supply  the  means  of  usefulness,  by  communicating  that  truth  which  is 
necessary  for  the  enlightenment  of  our  own  minds  and  for  rightly 
directing  the  minds  of  others.  It  is  an  article  of  our  creed  which,  I 
may  venture  to  say,  none  who  hear  me  will  refuse  to  admit,  that  those 
who  in  sincerity  enter  on  the  ministerial  office,  are  the  subjects  of  a 
peculiar  Divine  influence,  which  confers  upon  them  an  especial  degree 
of  illustration,  distinct  from  the  personal  illumination  which  is  common 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Church.*  We  are  assured  by  Swedenborg,t 
that  the  faithful  minister  is  "every  day  taught  of  the  Lord  what  to, 
preach ;  not  immediately  by  any  dictate,  but  by  influx  into  his  spiritual 
affections  and  delight : "  from  which  we  may  conclude,  that  he  is  guided 
by  the  Divine  Mercy  to  the  truths  and  subjects  which  are  best  suited 
to  the  states  and  conditions  of  his  flock.  These  things,  when  rightly 
considered,  so  far  from  having  any  tendency  to  exalt  the  human  instru- 
ment, have,  on  the  contrary,  the  eiBfect  of  leading  to  a  more  direct  recog- 

♦  T.  0.  R.  146.  t  Apoc.  Exp.  825. 
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nition  of  the  Drane  Hand  in  all  that  contributes  to  tho  order  and  edifi- 
cation of  his  church.    There  are,  however,  as  mentioned  in  the  address, 
other  duties  beodes  those  of  the  pulpit  which  belong  to  the  minister's 
office,  the  principal  and  most  important  of  which  is  that  of  personal 
intercourse  with  the  members,  especiallj  with  those  who  are  labouring 
under  sickness  of  body  or  distress  of  mind,  and  who  require  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  Mend  and  the  aid  of  a  spiritual  adviser.    Among  the  duties 
of  a  minister  may  be  mentioned  that  of  discouraging  and  endeavouring 
to  allay  all  party  feelings  and  personal  animosities,  and  endeavouring  to 
unite  his  society  in  such  a  bond  of  confidential  and  cordial  fellowship  as 
will  make  them  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  as  one  man.    There  is  nothing 
more  destructive  of  the  peace,  the  welfEure,  and  the  utility  of  a  religious 
society,  than  party  division.     Such  divisions  and  contentions  may  gener- 
ally be  traced  to  the  desire  of  rule  grounded  in  self-love;  for  when 
this  love  is  active,  the  understanding  is  too  often  blinded  to  the  course 
which  duty  and  true  interest  require  us  to  pursue.     In  such  cases, 
where  such  unhappily  occur^  much  may  be  done  to  promote  unity  and 
peace  by  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of  some  one,  of  temper,  affection, 
and  judgment ;  and  such  a  one  undoubtedly  should  be  found  in  the 
person  of  the  minister.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  be  no  such 
occasion  in  this  society  for  the  office  of  the  peace-maker ;  but  should 
such  occasion  arise,  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  promote  harmony  and 
peace  both  between  parties  and  individuals.    I  shall  not  occupy  your  time 
by  entering  furdier  into  these  and  other  duties,  having  already  delivered 
my  views  on  the  pastoral  relation  and  duties  in  my  discourse  of  last 
Sabbath  morning.     Sensible  as  I  am  of  the  importance  of  these  duties,  I 
trust  that  I  may  be  enabled,  by  the  divine  mercy  of  the  Lord,  to  dis- 
charge them  faithfully. — Besides  the  remarks  made  in  the  address,  on  the 
duties  of  a  minister,  there  are  others  which  relate  to  his  qualificatioiis. 
I  am  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  those  remarks ;  but  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  say  that  I  possess  them  in  such  a  measure  and  degree  as 
to  satisfy  myself.    It  must  be  my  endeavour  to  advance  in  those  attain- 
ments, as  it  is  my  duty  to  desire  those  gifts,  which  are  necessary  to 
qualify  me  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  others,  and  to  enable  me 
to  realise,  to  some  extent,  the  expectations  of  the  society  to  which  I 
now  belong.    He  who  teaches  requires  also  to  learn :  imless  I  do  so,  it 
will  be  unreasonable  to  expect  either  the  progress  or  the  approval  of  mj 
congregation,  or  to  secure  the  respect  and  attachment  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  useful  exercise  of  the  ministerial  function.     The  love  and 
honour  directed  to  ministers,  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  address, 
is  a  delicate  subject,  but  one  which  is  of  some  importance:  it  i^ 
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desirable  that  it  should  be  properly  understood.     There  are  two  kiodd 
of  honour-— personal  and  official.    Official  honour  does  not  belong  to 
the  sum,  but  to  the  office,  and  is  due  to  him  only  while  he  holds  it. 
Yet  the  honour  that  k  annexed  to  an  office,  must  of  necessity  be  ad^ 
dressed  to  the  official.     We  cannot  honour  an  abstraction.     But  while 
honour  is  to  be  rendered  to  priests  on  account  of  their  office,  they  ought 
not  to  arrogate  that  honour  to  themselves.     The  difference  in  this  res- 
pect between  the  wise  and  the  unwise  priest,  consists  in  this,  that  the 
one  ascribes  all  the  honour  to  himself,  whilst  the  other  ascribes  it  to  the 
Iiord,  to  whom  it  belongs.    The  danger  does  not  seem  to  lie  so  much 
in  others  ascribing  honour  to  the  individual  who  is  invested  with  the 
office,  as  in  the  individual  attributing  that  honour  to  himself.    So  long 
as  the  honour  is  not  ascribed  to  self,  but  to  the  Lord,  there  is  little 
dai^r  of  the  evil  which  has  been  alluded  to.     Humility  on  the  part  of 
the  pastor  will  do  much  to  prevent  excessive  devotion  on  the  part  of  the 
fiocL     For  myself,  I  do  not  desire,  and  hope  I  shall  never  receive,  any- 
thing approaching  to  adulation ;  and  tmst  that  those  whom  I  serve  may 
view  the  function  in  a  rational  way,  as  bmng,  for  the  sake  of  use,  adjoined 
to  a  finite  being  of  like  passions  vrith  themselves,  whom  undue  homage 
is  evor  in  danger  of  puffing  up  with  self  conceit.    Personal  honour  is 
different  to  that  of  office,  and  consists  in  vnsdom  and  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.     To  this  honour  every  one  is  entitled  according  to  his  personal 
worth ;  and  a  title  to  it  may  be  earned  as  well  and  as  worthily  by  the 
humblest,  as  by  the  most  exalted  in  the  society.    We  ought,  therefore, 
one  and  all,  to  strive  to  render  ourselves  worthy  of  this  honour,  which 
has  not  a  fleeting  endurance  like  the  honoar  of  office,  but  vrill  continue 
for  ever.   The  office  of  minister,  while  one  of  honour,  because  of  eminent 
usefulness,  is  not  unattended  with  care  and  anxiety.     We  must  not, 
however,  shun  the  performance  of  any  use  because  it  has  its  difficulties, 
or  even  because  it  is  painful.    It  has  been  observed,  and  no  doubt  truly, 
that  those  who  have  occupied  the  humblest  stations  in  life,  have  often 
enjoyed  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness;  and  men  in  the  highest 
walks  of  life  have  in  many  instances  regretted  that  they  did  not  seek 
happiness  in  retirement.    But  we  know  that  true  happiness  does  not 
consist  in  ease  or  personal  gratification,  but  in  the  satisfaction  and  delight 
arising  from  a  life  of  usefulness.  We  are  required  to  perform  uses  under 
any  and  under  all  circumstances ;  and  he  who  shuns  office  because  of  its 
labours  and  troubles,  shuns  that  which  provides  the  means  of  promoting 
at  once  his  own  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  others. — I  would  only 
observe,  in  conclusion,  that  I  trust  il  vrill  be  the  endeavour  of  every 
individual  so  to  conduct  himself,  so  to  unite  with  his  brethren,  and  so 
to  cooperate  with  him  whom  they  have  chosen  as  their  minister,  as  to 
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promote  the  real  wel£ire  of  the  society  bj  increasing  the  knowledge,  the 
virtue,  the  order,  and  consequently  the  happiness  of  the  whole  body. 
Let  every  one,  therefore,  consider  it  an  important  duty  which  he 
owes  to  the  Lord,  to  his  brother,  and  to  the  society  at  large,  ever  to 
restrain  his  own  personal  feelings  when  they  would  lead  him  into 
collision  with  those  around  him ;  that  self-denial  is  as  necessary  a  part 
of  our  social  as  it  is  of  our  immediately  religious  duties ;  that  love  to 
God  can  only  exist  actually  and  beneficially  in  love  to  the  neighbour ; 
and  therefore  that  he  who  violates  the  principle  of  charity,  either  in 
ecclesiastical,  in  social,  or  in  strictly  religious  matters,  violates  in 
reality  the  principle  of  love  to  the  Lord.  It  is  only  when  we  live 
together  in  unity,  that  we  are  receptive  of  that  heavenly  influence 
whidi  descends  from  the  Father  of  love  and  light,  and  which 
flows  forth  in  love  to  the  neighbour.  It  is  only  when  there  is  unity 
among  the  brethren,  that  the  oil  of  love  descends  even  to  the  skirt  of 
the  garment;  in  other  words,  love  and  unity  amongst  brethren  are  the 
sure  indications,  as  being  the  certain  and  necessary  efiPects,  of  love  to 
tlie  Lord — that  Lord  who  bestows  such  precious  blessings  upon  us,  not 
for  our  own  individual  benefit  only,  but  that  we  may  dispense  them  to 
one  another,  and  that  we  may  exhibit  in  our  social  intercourse,  as  well 
as  in  our  daily  walk  and  conversation,  the  sincerity  of  our  profession  and 
the  reality  of  our  love  and  devotion  to  Him  who  is  the  Parent  of  us  all, 
and  in  whose  sight  we  ought  to  live  together  as  aflectionate  and  obe- 
dient children." 

A  serenade  was  then  performed,  "  Blessed  be  the  hour,"  with  the 
following  additional  verses,  written  and  adapted  for  the  occasion;— 

Happy  the  heart  where  love  makes  its  dwelling, 

Filling  with  peace  its  deepest  recess; 
Eyery  unholy  feeling  repelling 
With  gentle  eAiotions  conspiring  to  bless. 
Yoioes  blending — ^hearts  in  unity — 

We  hail  this  happy  hour; 
Calm  and  sunny  may  lifers  pathway  be. 
And  strewn  with  many  a  flower ! 

Hail,  hail,  hail,  hail! 

Happy  the  home  where  brethren  combining, 

Together  in  peace  and  amity  dwell; 
Mutual  love,  each  impulse  refining, 
Su£fers  not  discord  the  bosom  to  swell. 
Love  and  kindness,  peace  and  charity. 

Are  ours  this  happy  hour; 
Calm  and  sunny  may  lifers  pathway  be, 
And  strewn  with  many  a  flower ! 

Hail,  hail,  hail,  haU! 
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The  Bev.  T.  C.  Shaw  then  spoke  as  follows : — "  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
my  dear  Friends,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  giving,  in  a  very  few  words, 
expression  to  those  feelings  of  pleasure  which  I  have  experienced  in 
witnessing  the  proceedings  of  this  evening ;  and  I  have  no  douht  that  I 
shaU  express  also  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  gratification  which  have 
been  experienced  by  all  present^  who  are  not  members  of  the  Cross- 
street  society,  but  who  are  nevertheless  interested  spectators  of  what 
has  taken  place,  and  who  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  present  on  such  an 
interesting  occasion.      It  is  an  occasion  which  I  hope  will  be  long 
remembered  in  the  Church.    We  have  the  pleasure,  as  observed  by  the 
Chairman,   of  seeing  a  number  of  young  persons,  who  I  hope  will 
grow  up  in  the  love  of  spiritual  things,  and  in  the  love  of  the  Church. 
May  they  be  able,  in  many  years  distant,  to  look  back  on  the  present 
occasion  vdth  feelings  of  great  satisfaction;    and  may  they  be  also 
sensible  of  the  advantages  which  shall  have  resulted  from  what  is  now 
taking  place !     This  is  an  auspicious  occasion.     The  welcome  given  by 
the  Cross-street  society  to  their  future  minister  may  be  taken  as  an 
earnest  of  that  union  which  should  exist  between  a  minister  and  his 
people,  and  we  cannot  but  pray  that  that  union  may  long  continue,  and 
be  productive,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  of  all  those  benefits  which 
are  to  be  derived  from  such  a  connection ;  benefits  which  we  cannot  too 
highly  estimate,  and  which  I  hope  it  will  be  our  pleasure  and  our  profit 
daily  to  experience.     But,  my  dear  friends,  while  I  thus  express  the 
joys  and  hopes  which  we  entertain  in  reference  to  the  connection 
betwen  Mr.  Bruce  and  the  Cross-street  society,  we  claim  to  be  not 
mere  spectators,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  the 
Bev.  William  Bruce  a  sincere  and  a  cordial  welcome  to  London,  as  a 
New  Church  friend,  as  one  capable  of  contributing  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  the  external  Church  in  London ;   as  a  co-operator  in 
New  Church  institutions,  and  in  every  thing  that  concerns  the  interest 
of  the  Church ;  as  a  coadjutor  in  that  great  cause  of  righteousness  and 
truth  upon  which  must  rest  as  a  basis  all  genuine  union,  and  firom 
which  alone  must  spring  all  pure  happiness  and  delight.    While,  then, 
many  who  are  here  present  do  not  participate  with  Mr.  Bruce  and  our 
Cross-street  friends  in  that  external  union  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  a 
minister  and  his  society,  we  do  hope  to  participate  with  them  in  that 
internal  union  which  belongs  to  those  persons,  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  in  whom  the  love  of  God  pervades  the  heart,  and  the  love  of 
Divine  truth  reigns  in  the  affections.     We  hv^pe  to  participate  in  that 
internal  union  which  must  exist  where  there  is  one  faith,  one  love,  one 
hope  for  eternity.    We  know,  indeed,  my  dear  friends,  that  faith  alone 
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ijs  fiot  oa^ble  of  producing  such  union :  the  4ivid^  state  of  the  Ohds- 
tian  Church  at  the  present  day  demonstrates  the  oontrary.  There  must 
be  not  only  faiths  but  the  love  of  goodness  and  truth,— the  love  of 
essential  goodness,  even  the  Lord  himself,  and  the  love  of  goodness  in 
all  its  derivations  and  outgoings.  There  must  be  a  regard  to  eternal 
ends ;  there  must  be  the  pre-eminence  given  to  spiritual  things,  and 
the  subordination  of  natural  things.  There  must  be  a  submission  of 
individual  feelings,  individual  judgment,  and  individual  interests  to  the 
general  good  and  the  real  service  of  the  Lord.  When  such  is  the 
blessed  state  of  mind,  it  must  bring  together  and  closely  unite  the 
members  of  an  individual  society ;  it  must  connect  together  all  the 
various  societies ;  and,  indeed,  combine  all  the  members  of  the  New 
Church  in  one  strong  and  powerful,  because  united,  body.  You  may, 
perhaps,  say  that  this  state  of  things  is  what  we  may  desire  rather  than 
what  is  already  realised ;  but  we  have  a  hope  that  we  are  making  pro- 
gress towards  that  end.  We  have  a  hope  that  there  is  an  increasing 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  having  the  Church  built  up  individually  in  our 
own  minds,  in  order  that  its  members  may  be  externally  united,  and  a 
growing  conviction  that  such  union  and  strength  in  New  Church  socie- 
ties is  the  most  effectual  means  by  which  the  Church  may  be  extended 
and  enlarged.  We  hope,  then,  that  this  is  an  occasion  which  may 
contribute  to  that  great  end.  We  hope  that  our  friend  Mr.  Bruce,  im 
coming  to  London,  will,  under  the  Divine  Providence,  be  an  instrument 
of  great  good,  not  only  as  pastor  of  the  Oross-street  society,  but  abo  by 
his  general  influence,  in  demonstrating  the  truths  of  the  New  Church 
in  their  effect  and  practical  bearing  on  the  life  of  man,  and  in  perform- 
ing those  uses  to  which  he  has  alluded  in  such  elegant  and  impressive 
terms.  We  hope  that  our  Mend  Mr.  Bruce  may,  by  his  important 
duties  in  the  Church  at  large,  and  by  his  valuable  services  in  the  Oross- 
street^  society,  contribute  gready  to  improve  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
London,  so  that  it  shall  make  itself  felt  through  the  country,  and 
thence  throughout  the  world.  I  will  not  detain  you  further,  except  to 
state  for  my  friends,  and  for  myself  individually,  that  we  shall  have 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  co-operating  with  Mr.  Bruce  and  this  society 
in  every  thing  that  is  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  and  good  ctf  lihe 
New  Church." 

Mr.  Bbuoe,  in  responding  to  the  address  of  the  Argyle-square 
society,  said — "Amongst  other  pleasing  circumstances  connected 
with  my  arrival  in  London,  I  may  be  suffered  to  mention,  as  amongst 
the  first,  the  approval,  as  I  have  been  given  to  understand  by  Mr. 
Noble  himself,  of  the  choice  of  the  society  by  that  very  eminent  and 
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revered  minister.  It  is  highly  agreeable  to  me  to  receive  not  only  the 
cQQgratulatioas  of  the  society  to  whom  I  am  to  minister,  hut  also  the 
cordial  invitation  of  the  minister  whose  coadjutor  I  am  to  be.  Another 
pleasing  circumstanee  is  the  cordial  reception  which  I  have  received 
&om  my  very  much  respected  brother,  the  Eev.  Thomas  Shaw.  I  have 
also  feason  to  feel  gratified  by  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  I  have 
been  received  by  this  assembly,  in  which  are  many  members  of  his  con- 
gp?egation.  I  will  now  beg  to  express  my  thanks  for  this  very  warm, 
and  to  me  very  agreeable  reception ;  and  express  my  sincere  desire^  and 
my  earnest  puipose,  of  being  of  use,  as  £ar  as  possible,  not  only  to  the 
Gxoss^treet  Society,  but  to  the  Church  in  general  in  London.  I 
certainly  r^ard  it  us  most  desirable  ibat  the  two  societies  should  live  in 
friendship^  that  they  should  cultivate  a  mutual  intercourse,  that  they 
should  co-operate  with  each  other  in  all  things  that  are  necessary  to 
their  mutual  advantage  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  and  that  they 
should  go  hand  in  hand  in  all  measures  that  are  calculated  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines,  and  to  build  up  the  Church  upon  the  sure 
foundation,  as  our  friend,  Mr.  Shaw,  has  remarked,  of  righteousness  and 
truth.  I  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  sincere  and  unfeigned  thanks 
to  all  the  friends  who  are  now  present,  for  this  very  kind  reception 
which  they  have  given  me  ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  them,  individually  and 
collectively,  that  it  shall  be  my  most  earnest  desire  and  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  Church,  as  far  as  my  humble  ahilities  and  my 
time  will  permit,  in  any  manner  which  may  be  necessary;  and  to 
promote,  within  my  own  sphere,  that  harmony  and  unity  which  ought 
to  reign  in  the  New  Church.  The  societies,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  New  Church,  should  regard  each  other  with  love  and  affection; 
they  eminently  should  have  that  mark  of  discipleship — to  love  one 
another  even  as  the  Lord  bved  them ;  that  is  to  say,  timt  as  the  Lord 
loved  men  with  a  love  purely  disinterested,  from  the  spontaneous  feel- 
ing of  his  own  Divine  love,  which  desires  to  make  others  blessed  out  of 
himself;  so  we  should  endeavour  to  imitate  our  Divine  Lord  in  thus 
loving  each  other,  not  merely  as  we  love  ourselves,  but  as  far  as  possible 
separate  from  self^  and  at  the  expense  of  self,  and  endeavour  to  go 
forward  in  that  state  of  unity  and  love  which  alone  can  make  us  the 
true  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  worthy  members  of  the  Lord's  new  and 
glorious  Church. 

Mr.  A.  Essex,  in  a  few  concluding  remarks,  observed — **  There  is  a 
circumstance  come  to  my  knowledge  since  I  entered  this  room,  which  I 
think  well  worthy  to  be  recollected  as  coincident  with  our  friend  Mr. 
Bruce's  appearing  for  the  fi^t  time  as  pastor  in  the  pulpit  of  Cross- 
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street,  and  that  is,  that  on  that  very  day  the  New  Church  doctrines 
were  publicly  preached  for  the  first  time  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Mr.  Strutt, 
who  is  present,  informs  me  he  has  received  a  letter  from  his  son  there, 
and  who  states  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  who  is 
now  sojourning  in  Rome,  was  invited  by  the  American  Presbyterian 
minister  to  occupy  his  pulpit  on  the  23rd  of  this  month,  the  day  on 
which  Mr.  Bruce  first  preached  in  Cross-street  as  the  minister  of  the 
society.  I  think  this  coincidence  is  well  worthy  of  being  recorded  in 
our  memories  as  the  first  time  the  truths  of  the  New  Church  have 
been  publicly  proclaimed  within  the  walls  of  modem  Babylon." 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  delightfully  spent  in  social  con- 
verse, and  in  listening  to  the  following  musical  performances : — 

Song — '*  Thou  art  lovelier  than  the  ooming." — ^Miss  Collins. 

Trio—**  Jn«t  like  love." 

Song^— <<  The  banks  of  the  Tweed.*'— Mr.  J.  S.  Hodson,  jon. 

Solo— **  The  Husbandman,"  from  <*The  Creation.**— Mr.  Mattocks. 

Quintett— <'  Blow,  gentle  gales." 

Solo  on  the  Flute,  Mr.  Carte;  which  being  encored,  Mr.  C.  played  **  O  Nanny." 

Song—"  Auld  Robin  Gray."— Miss  Collins. 

Trio—"  Hark,  the  curfew." 

Conolosion. — TWo— "  A  sweet  good  night." 

The  company  separated  a  little  after  ten  o'clock,  with  the  conviction 
that  they  had  spent  the  evening  in  the  cultivation  of  friendly  feelings, 
conscious  that  diey  had  experienced  a  sphere  of  concord  and  peace,  and 
grateful  to  the  Source  of  all  Good  for  the  benefits  they  had  enjoyed. 

The  professional  friends  who  favoured  the  company  on  this  occasion 
are  all  members  of  the  Church;  they  were  Miss  Collins,  Mr.  Carte,  Mr. 
Hodson,  and  Mr.  Mattocks ;  they  were  assisted  by  the  following  members 
of  the  choirs  of  the  two  London  societies  : — Mrs.  Finch,  Miss  Wil- 
liamson, Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  G.  Carte,  Mr.  Finch,  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr. 
Roffe,  Mr.  A.  Williamson,  and  Mr.  D.  Williamson. 

Piano  Forte Miss  Mosley  and  Miss  Penn; 

Flute Mr.  Carte. 


Cave  and  Siver,  PruUers,  ifandutter. 
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Few  things  are  at  once  more  delightful  to  the  eye,  more  interesting 
from  their  associations,  and  more  richly  emblematic  to  the  vision  of  the 
mind,  than  Tbees.  Forming  an  immense  proportion  of  the  yegetable 
clothing  of  our  planet,  they  exhibit  the  most  astonishing  diversities  of 
form  and  aspect,  and  when  uninjured  by  vicissitude,  stand  the  very 
embodiments  of  stateliness  and  beauty.  Their  uses  are  as  varied  as 
their  looks.  Food,  medicine,  clothing,  shelter,  are  among  the  benefits 
which  they  directly  confer ;  while  indirectly  may  be  ascribed  to  these 
fine  gifts  of  God  the  countless  blessings  which  result  from  commerce 
and  the  art  of  carpentry.  Consider  them  how  we  will,  trees,  therefore, 
present  high  and  perennial  claims  upon  our  regard,  and  commend  them- 
selves as  eminently  entitled  to  our  philosophic  scrutiny. 

One  of  the  first  facts  that  strikes  the  mind  when  contemplating  trees 
is,  that  in  their  vital  constitution  they  closely  repeat  man ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  all  the  phenomena  of  their  existence,  in  the  laws  of  their 
development,  decay  and  reproduction,  trees  shew  themselves  to  be 
human  nature,  expressed  in  a  new  and  different  style.  Even  their 
structure  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  after  the  human  model.  The  leaves 
answer  to  the  lungs  and  digestive  organs ;  the  blossoms  and  seed-pods 
imitate  all  that  is  required  by  the  institution  of  sex ;  they  have  '  trunks,* 
•  arms,*  and  *  limbs ;'  and  their  depending  twigs  and  innumerable  foliage 
copy  the  locks  and  ringlets  of  the  head.  How  graceful  are  the  tresses 
of  the  silver  birch !  How  ladylike  the  whole  tree !  With  the  ash, 
the  acacia,  and  the  larch,  this  charming  ornament  of  the  woods  repeats 
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dl  the  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  female  form ;  as  the  horse-chesnut, 
the  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  plane,  present  the  muscles  and  sturdiness  of 
the  majsculine.  Withheld  from  trees  are  only  man's  nohler  organs,  and 
the  spiritual  powers  of  which  they  are  the  instruments ;  and  this  because 
like  plants  and  flowers  in  general,  they  are  destined  for  a  lower  sphere 
of  being,  and  to  subserve  purposes  and  uses  for  which  a  nature  higher 
than  the  simply  vegetative  would  render  them  unflt.  In  their  degree, 
trees  are  nevertheless  as  finished  as  man  himself.  For  God,  though  he 
expresses  his  ideas  in  infinite  variety,  adorns  each  new  utterance  in  an 
equal  and  inexpressible  perfection. 

The  accordance  between  trees  and  mankind  as  to  their  organic  life 
dates  from  the  first  moment  of  existence.  The  germs  have  a  similar 
kind  of  parentage.  In  infancy,  both  are  weak,  delicate,  and  incapable 
of  self-support,  the  new-bom  plant  depending  for  its  nourishment  on 
the  matter  purposely  stored  up  within  the  shell  of  the  seed ;  and  feed- 
ing on  it,  as  a  babe  from  its  mother's  bosom,  till  strong  enough  to  live 
an  independent  life.  The  double  structure  of  the  seeds  of  most  plants, 
so  well  shewn  in  the  two  halves  of  the  almond,  bean,  and  walnut,  com- 
pared with  the  dual  provision  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  completes 
the  parallel.  The  little  leaves  as  they  unfold,  and  the  gradually  rising 
stalk,  form  in  turn,  the  perfect  picture  of  childhood ;  and  in  due  course, 
the  shapely  stem,  spreading  its  leafy  branches  to  the  sun,  speaks  for 
itself  as  the  countei^art  of  adolescence,  with  its  stores  of  vigour,  health, 
and  promise.  Hence  the  destruction  of  young  trees  by  some  untimely 
fate  has  furnished  the  poets  in  all  ages  with  their  most  touching  figure 
for  the  premature  death  of  the  young  and  blooming  among  mankind. 
Homer,  in  the  17th  Iliad,  furnishes  an  incomparable  examjile.  (53 — 60.) 

With  the  progression  of  time,  the  boy  becomes  the  man,  and  the 
sapling  the  noble  tree.  Both  are  now  in  the  zenith  of  their  dignity  as 
to  form,  and  qualified  to  exercise  their  highest  capacities  for  usefulness, 
both  physical  and  moral.  This  is  the  epoch  in  tree  life  which  the  poets 
select,  accordingly,  to  illustrate  whatever  is  at  once  manly,  virtuous,  and 
comely.  For  while  there  is  nothing  in  the  animal  creation  more  admi- 
rable than  man  in  the  plenitude  of  his  physical  powers,  exercising  at 
the  same  moment  all  his  best  and  noblest  capabilities,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, for  the  good  of  those  around  him  ;  so  is  there  nothing  in  the 
-vegetable  world  more  beautiful  and  benign  than  a  well-grown,  umbrageous 
iree,  moving  courteously  to  the  wind.  Beautiful,  because  of  its  swaying 
branches,  its  symmetry,  verdure,  and  perpetual  response  in  play  of  light 
and  shadow,  to  the  visits  of  the  sunbeams ;  benign,  because  it  excites  in 
the  reflective  mind  delightful  and  profitable  trains  of  thought.     Who, 
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when  he  looks  at  such  trees,  hut  thinks  of  the  similitude  of  the 
psalmist; — "Blessed  is  the  man  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord ;  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water." 

The  accordance  in  the  periods  of  decrepitude  in  man  and  trees  is 
presented  in  a  twofold  manner.  There  is  not  only  the  final  decay, 
at  the  end  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  but  also  the  annual  leaf 
shedding ;  and  this  is  far  more  impressive  than  the  former,  because  it 
is  the  ending  of  a  stage  of  life  of  which  we  have  ourselves  witnessed 
the  commencement,  whereas  in  the  mouldering  and  fall  of  an  ancient 
trunk  that  has  stood  for  centuries,  there  is  nothing  to  awaken  any  per- 
sonal sympathy.  It  is  a  change,  likewise,  so  general  and  so  marked, 
so  solemn  and  so  mournful,  that  as  a  picture  of  mortality  it  forces  itself 
with  irresistible  power  and  pathos  even  on  the  most  uncultivated  mind. 
Hence  the  '  sere  and  yellow  leaf'  has  been  insensibly  incorporated  into 
the  language  of  the  multitude,  shewing  that  true  poetry  need  but  be 
uttered,  to  find  a  universal  response.  The  same  beautiful  comparison 
occurs  in  the  Agamemnon  of  uEschylus.    (79.) 

The  sweet  renewal  of  the  leaves  in  spring  speaks,  however,  as  power- 
fully as  their  fall ;  and  tbis  because  while  in  the  year's  evening  we  have 
the  image  of  dissolution,  its  morning  is  crowded  with  the  emblems  of 
resurrection  and  revival.  The  restoration  of  hope,  gladness,  content, 
and  every  other  emotion  of  the  inner  life,  after  periods  of  depression, 
is  here  pictured  in  the  liveliest  beauty  : — "I  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy 
presence,  Oscar,  with  all  my  branches  round  me ;  but  thy  death  came, 
like  a  blast  from  the  desert,  and  laid  my  gi*een  head  low.  The  spring 
returned  with  its  showers,  but  no  green  leaf  of  mine  arose."  (Oman.) 
But  this  is  only  a  small  portion  of  its  symbolism.  The  spring  and 
summer  life  of  trees,  is  in  its  highest  correspondence,  the  emblem  of 
regeneration,  and  one  of  so  striking  and  beautiful  a  nature  that  the 
Creator  would  seem  to  have  planted  the  earth  with  trees  on  purpose 
that  the  teachings  of  his  Word  should  be  in  them  pictorially  repeated. 
The  opening  of  the  leaves  in  spring  is  in  this  respect  like  the  sprouting 
of  seeds,  only  with  the  advantage  of  its  being  a  renewal  of  life,  instead 
of  a  beginning,  as  growth  from  the  seed  is.  Here,  again,  is  only  a  part 
of  this  splendid  correspondence.  For  while  the  trees  bud,  and  the 
seeds  germinate,  because  the  solar  light  and  heat  stimulate  tbeir  latent 
vitality,  the  regeneration  of  man  takes  rise  in  the  reception  of  the 
Lord's  Love  and  Truth  into  the  soul,  into  which  they  flow  like  sun- 
beams, and  to  which  they  are  as  truly  heat  and  light  as  their  physical 
counterparts  are  to  tbe  world  of  matter. 

From  the  circumstances  of  their  variety,  elegance,  and  utility ;  from 
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the  phenomena  also  of  their  development  and  structnre,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  in  the  great  Tolume  of  natural  and  spiritual  harmonies,  trees 
answer  to  the  flEusulties,  powers,  and  possessions  of  the  mind.  This  is 
in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  trees  being  representative  of 
man's  animal  nature,  seeing  that  man  is  at  once  the  impersonation  of 
mind,  and  the  only  material  creature  by  which  it  can  be  possessed. 
The  correspondence  is  shewn  also  in  the  circumstance  of  trees  figuring 
regeneration.  For  it  is  upon  our  recognition  of  the  Lord  as  oar 
Saviour  and  Exemplar,  that  is,  upon  our  intellectual  perception,  and 
thence  our  imitation  of  him,  that  all  regeneration  rests,  both  as  to  com- 
mencement  and  progress.  This  is  the  first  essential,  and  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  end.  For  genuine  religion  is  no  matter  of  mere  creed,  but 
a  spiritual  cultivation  and  unfolding  of  our  entire  mental  and  moral 
nature,  and  until  we  know  what  truth  is,  we  cannot  practise  it.  The 
earlier  perceptions  in  the  process  are  the  soul's  tender  buds  and  leaves, 
the  enlarged  and  more  exalted  ones  its  blossoms,  the  highest  and 
maturest  its  fruits.  These  last  it  brings  out  in  act,  and  thus,  like  the 
fruits  of  the  material  tree,  more  for  the  good  of  others  than  its  own. 
The  countless  multitude  of  the  leaves,  fiowers,  and  fruits,  represents  the 
innumerable  ideas  of  which  the  mind  is  collectively  composed.  The 
harmony  between  the  law  of  the  development  of  our  perceptions  and 
that  of  the  vegetable  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  is  in  remarkably  beau- 
tiful keeping.  For  just  as  the  advanced  perceptions  are  expansions,  in 
discrete  degrees,  of  the  earliest  and  fundamental  ones,  so  are  flowers 
and  fruits  higher  forms  of  green  leaves,  separated  after  the  same 
manner,  by  discrete  degrees.  The  lilac  flower  consists  of  ten  such 
leaves,  the  laburnum  of  twenty,  the  fuchsia  of  sixteen,  the  apple  of  fifty 
or  sixty ;  their  fruits  or  seed-vessels  being  formed  respectively  of  two, 
one,  four,  and  five,  interior  to  the  others,  and  more  elaborately  moulded. 
So  truly  does  science  for  ever  illustrate  the  spiritual,  and  shew  that  to 
test  the  genuineness  of  our  metaphysics  or  theology,  we  have  only  to 
compare  it  with  nature. 

The  word  *  tree'  actually  means  mind  or  intellect,  being  one  of  those 
fine  natural  metaphors  which  we  use  day  by  day  without  ever  suspecting 
their  significance,  or  the  high  and  splendid  relations  on  which  they  rest. 
Etymologically,  "  tree  "  is  cognate  with  treowan,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
for  to  trust,  prove,  or  verify,  and  thus  to  think,  have  knowledge,  or  per- 
ception of.  Treowan  still  survives  in  the  latter  sense,  in  our  word  to 
•' trow"  i.  e.,  to  think,  or  believe.  True,  truth,  and  trust,  are  sister 
terms,  **  truth  "  being  that  of  which  we  are  confidently  assured ;  *'  trust" 
that  which  we  entertain  from  mental  conviction.    Literally,  these  things 
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are  thus  "trees"  of  the  mind,  each  one  of  them  possessing  its  strong 
and  vigorous  stem,  with  branches  and  leaves  appended.  The  Hebrew 
word  for  tree,  >f{^  (otzj  is  remarkably  coincident,  denoting  literally  that 
which  is  firm,  strong,  or  well-established,  qualities  naturally  identified 
with  truth.  In  the  curious  old  En^ish  poem  *  Piers  Plowman,*  (written 
about  1869)  occurs  the  to  us  extraordinary  expression  **  a  false  truth," 
meaning  a  false  or  defective  notion.  The  strangeness  disi^pears  when  we 
recognize  the  innate  meaning  of  the  word.  To  the  same  family  of  terms 
belongs  the  Greek  name  for  the  oak,  dptv,  possibly  as  being  the  tree  con- 
sidered peculiarly  emblematic  of  knowledge  or  intellect  Apvs,  however, 
in  its  sense  of  "  oak,"  may  probably  be  the  restriction  of  a  name  originally 
generic,  and  thus  precisely  equivalent  to  "  tree."  Some  consider  that 
the  name  "oak"  (Anglo-Saxon  ac,  whence  acorn),  is  the  same  word  as 
the  Latin  name  for  the  eye,  oeulus.  If  so,  it  will  readily  be  accounted 
for,  truth,  knowledge,  and  the  intellect  generally,  being  the  eyes  of  the 
soul,  and  performing  for  it  the  same  purposes  which  the  external  eyes 
do  for  the  body.  Druid  is  another  word  of  the  same  family,  having 
been  given  to  the  ancient  Celtic  priesthood  of  our  island  and  of  Gaul, 
B8  conservators  of  the  highest  truths  and  knowledges  that  were  pos- 
sessed. When  we  reflect  that  'books,'  literally  'beech-trees,*  are  the 
repositories  of  knowledge  or  intellect,  and  that  in  all  ages  they  have 
been  said  to  consist  of  '  leaves,*  it  would  seem  that  here  too  must  be 
some  deeper  allusion  than  to  the  mere  feu^t  of  their  having  been  origin- 
ally manufactured  from  bark  and  the  stems  of  the  papyrus.  (See 
Astle*s  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  p.  201.) 

As  with  all  other  correspondences,  the  finest  examples  of  those  between 
trees  and  the  mind  of  man  are  furnished  by  the  Scriptures.  Whatever 
we  may  learn  from  other  sources,  is  here  almost  invariably  illustrated 
and  confirmed.  Sometimes  'forests'  are  named,  these  being  put  for 
the  intellect  in  the  collective.  Thus,  when  every  thought  and  faculty  is 
called  on  to  join  in  blessing  and  praising  God  for  his  salvation  of  the 
world,  the  language  is  '  Break  forth  into  singing,  0  forest,  and  every 
tree  therein,  for  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacob!*  (Is.  xliv.  28.)  There 
would  be  little  purpose  in  making  such  an  appeal  to  insensate  objects,  if 
an  ulterior  meaning  were  not  intended.  The  personifications  of  Scrip- 
ture are  not  like  those  of  merely  human  poetry.  The  former  always 
involve  a  direct  reference  to  human  nature :  the  latter  are  addressed 
simply  to  the  objects,  and  to  the  influences  they  exert  upon  poetic  souls. 
When  we  turn  to  God,  and  believe  on  him,  it  k  said  that  "  all  the  trees 
of  the  forest  shall  ckp  their  hands.**  (Is.  Iv.  12 )  Here  are  pourtrayed 
Ihe  delight  and  animation  which  fill  the  mind  when  it  opens  to  the 
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understanding  of  God's  will  and  dealings.  These  also  are  the  "  trees 
of  the  wood"  which  it  is  said  "shall  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  the 
Lord."  (1  Chron.  xvi.  83;  Ps.  xcvi.  12.)  If  man  turns  away  from 
God,  and  lets  his  mind  dwell  on  what  is  foreign  and  opposed  to  heavenly 
things,  it  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  the  glory  of  his  forest  shall 
consume,  and  the  trees  shall  he  few,  so  that  a  child  may  count  them." 
(Is.  X.  18.)  Here  we  now  perceive  a  meaning.  Before  there  was  none. 
So  beautifully  does  the  law  of  correspondence  act,  making  that  speak 
which  previously  was  silent,  and  giving  life  to  that  which  was  dead. 

There  are  many  such  examples  of  the  recognition  of  the  correspond- 
ence even  in  secular  compositions,  but  they  differ  from  those  of  Scrip- 
ture in  always  being  isolated.     Shelley,  for  instance,  speaks  of 

««         .  ■        a  wood  of  sweet  sad  thoughts.** 

The  author  of  "  Festus"  of  men 

"  Whose  rich  daik  ivy  thonghts,  sann*d  o*er  with  love, 
Flourish  aroand  the  deathless  stems  of  their  names.** 

And  again,  in  language  wonderfully  suggestive,  of  men 

"  Who  shed  great  thoogfats 
As  easily  as  an  oak  oasteth  its  golden  leaves 
In  kindly  laigess  to  the  soil  it  grows  on.*' 

When  particular  kinds  of  trees  are  cited  in  Scripture,  it  is  in  reference 
to  specific  powers,  qualities,  or  attitudes  of  the  mind,  the  aUusions  pre- 
serving a  uniform  significance  throughout.  It  is  the  tree  department  of 
the  *'  language  of  flowers "  in  its  highest  and  noMest  use.  Herein  is 
provided  accordingly,  a  certain  key  to  the  meaning  of  all  texts  where  a 
given  tree  is  mentioned,  each  instance  confirming  and  illustrating  every 
other.  Take,  for  example,  the  trees  called  in  the  original  Hebrew  Hit 
(ereez)  and  WITQ  (herosh),  and  translated  in  the  authorized  version 
"  cedar"  and  **  fir."*  The  first  named  is  used  to  denote  intuition,  that 
lofty  power  of  the  mind  which  acting  independently  of  experience  and 
the  slow  processes  of  reason,  pronounces  at  once  by  a  noble  foresight 
The  fir,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  for  the  reason  commonly  so  called, 

*  ^^,  though  probably  the  name  of  the  oedar  ot  Lebanon  primarily,  appears 
to  be,  like  most  ancient  names  of  trees,  a  collective  tenn,  and  thus  to  include  several 
other  species,  botanically  so  called.  By  the  earliest  translators  it  ^as  always 
rendered  ictdpos,  but  icedpos  itself  was  variously  applied,  as  '  cedar*  in  modem 
times. 

tSf^*^3)  rondered  by  the  ancient  Ghreek  and  Syriao  translators,  'cypress,*  also 
appears  to  be  a  collective  term)  and  probably  denoted  what  is  now  distinguished  by 
botanists  as  the  juniper  and  cypress  family,  rather  than  any  kind  of  Abies.  The 
nice  distinctions  of  '  species*  belong  to  modem  science. 
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the  character  of  which  is  to  take  time  before  deciding.  Every  one 
knows,  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  mind  acts  sometimes  by 
instinct,  sometimes  by  deliberation.  The  mental  characters  of  the 
sexes  themselves  indicate  the  difference  between  these  two  faculties, 
intuition  predominating  in  woman,  while  man  likes  leisure  to  reflect. 
The  ofif-hand  judgment  of  an  intelligent  woman  is  fully  as  reliable  as 
the  reasoning  conclusion  of  a  man,  or  even  more  so.  Intuition  con- 
nects us  with  the  angels,  with  whom  it  is  an  especial  prerogative. 
Reason  or  induction,  associates  us  with  the  earth,  which  is  fitted  as  a 
scene  for  its  exercise.  Hence,  in  part  at  least,  the  sublime  proverb  that 
*  woman  has  more  of  heaven  in  her  than  man.'  In  the  present  life  both 
are  needful  to  our  well-being,  because  like  the  sexes  in  their  reciprocal 
relations,  each  has  its  peculiar  uses  to  perform,  and  each  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  other.  The  entire  intellectual  activity  of  the  human 
mind,  distinguished  into  its  two  great  and  original  modes,  is  represented 
therefore  in  these  two  beautiful  kinds  of  tree. 

With  the  mental  corresponds  the  moral  oonstitation  of  mankind. 
Intuition  has  its  oounterpart  in  that  preeminent  state  of  the  soul  which 
is  shewn  by  its  acting  rightly  from  an  ardent  and  impulsive  love  to  God. 
Beason,  or  the  subcnrdinate  faculty,  is  represented  by  the  condition 
where  obedience  springs  less  from  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  than  from 
intellectual  persuasion  of  duty.  The  sexes  are  characterized  here  again. 
Man  regards  God  chiefly  with  his  head ;  woman  chiefly  with  her  heart ; 
whence  the  general,  and  perhaps  just  opinion,  that  there  are  more 
women  of  piety  than  there  are  men.  The  whole  series  of  facts  is  in 
expression  of  the  twofold  nature  of  the  Creator  himself,  who  is  Love 
and  Wisdom  in  their  essences.  Hence  these  two  spiritual  qualities  are 
likewise  involved  when  reference  is  made  to  the  trees  in  question. 
Primarily^  the  allusions  bear  on  the  intellect  or  understanding ;  secondly, 
they  relate  to  the  aflections.  Thus, — *'  The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full 
of  sap ;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  he  hath  planted,  where  the  birds 
make  their  nests,  and  the  flr-trees,  which  are  a  dwelling  for  the  stork." 
XPs.  civ.  16,  17.)  Lebanon,  the  birds,*  and  the  nests,  all  have  their 
emblematic  meanings,  and  thus  an  individual  instructiveness  in  the 
picture  here  presented,  were  it  to  be  followed  out :  the  general  design  of 
it,  however,  is  to  pourtray  the  healthful  and  vigorous  condition  of  the 
mind  which  has  had  its  tone  corrected  and  harmonized  by  God,  Hence 
it  applies  not  only  to  the  vegetation  of  Syria,  as  the  simply  literal 

*  Compare  the  parable  of  the  ''mustard  tree,^*  whereui  they  have  the  same  signi- 
iiduioe— '*  The  bbrds  of  the  air  oome  and  lodge  in  the  hranohes  theceot*'.  (Matt. 
xiiL32.) 
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iQterpretation  makes  it,  but  to  the  whole  human  race,  through  a]l  ages. 
In  2  Kings  xix.  23,  the  wicked  (called  in  the  repetition  of  the  paasage 
in  Isaiah  xxxvii.  24,  *  the  Assyrians*),  are  represented  as  threateniDg 
that  they  will  ''  cut  down  "  the  cedars  and  Brs.  Here  the  aUusion  it  to 
the  natural  enmity  of  evil  towards  good,  and  the  jealousy  and  malew- 
lence  it  continually  exhibits.  For  this  wickedness  they  are  themselyes 
to  be  destroyed,  and  ruin  speedily  orertakes  them.  (Is.  xxxvii.)  When 
man,  with  God's  help,  resists  and  vanquishes  evil,  it  is  sidd  that  tibe 
cedars  and  firs  "  rcgoice."  (Is.  xiv.  8.)  Every  one  knows  what  hea^- 
ness  and  peace  of  mind  folbw  the  repulse  of  sphitual  foes.  This  is  the 
rejoidng  of  his  firs  and  cedars.  Solomon's  temple  being  representative 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  thus  of  individual  regenerated  man,  it  was 
constructed  of  the  wood  of  these  two  trees,  gold,  or  goodness  of  life, 
being  superadded.  How  ^lendidly  is  here  typified  that  both  intelligent 
understanding  and  purity  of  life  are  needful  to  the  constitution  of  Chris- 
tianity !  Yet  reason  is  often  made  to  stand  as  if  separate  from,  and 
opposed  to,  the  requirements  of  region.  God  never  separates  them. 
Religion  is  a  pure  matter  no  more  of  the  heart  than  of  the  intelleet 
There  must  be  a  rational  perception  of  truth,  as  well  as  an  affection  for 
good,  to  give  it  its  true  character.  The  seed  let  fall  by  the  way-Mde 
withered  away  because  it  had  no  intellectual  conviction  to  take  root  in. 
Hence,  too,  we  may  learn  that  in  all  education  the  '  seculsur '  and  the 
'religious'  must  be  continually  oombined.* 

Hence  again,  when  the  Lord  is  promising  what  he  will  do  for  tbe 
iprorld,  which  without  him  is  a  desert,  and  thus  for  individual  man,  who  is 
the  world  in  little,  and  a  desert  while  he  is  unregenerate, — he  prophesies 
the  gift  not  only  of  the  cedar  and  fir,  but  of  various  oth&t  trees,  **  I 
will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the  acaciartree,  f  the  myrtle,  and 
the  oil-tree;  I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir-tree  and  the  tidhar  and  the 
box-tree  together."  (Is.  xli.  19.)  The  box-tree  corresponds  to  forbear- 
ance, patience,  and  fortitude ;  the  myrtle,  vrith  its  pure  white  flowers, 
and  a  sweet  scent  in  all  its  parts,  is  the  emblem  of  love ;  and  so  with 
the  others.  Hence  this  beautiful  promise  is  an  intimation  of  the  mani- 
fold gifts  he  will  bestow  on  those  who  ask,  including  both  intelligenoe 
to  know  and  understand  him,  and  emotions  more  pure  and  heavenly. 

*  The  raideriDg  in  Nahum  ii.  a—*  the  fir-trees  shall  be  teiribly  shaken,*  is  aa 
anfortnnate  one,  as  here  it  is  not  the  tree  in  its  oorrespondential  sense,  that  is  meant, 
bat  tpean  fnrepared  from  its  wood.  The  same  metonymy  occors  in  Virgil,  iBndd 
11,  667,  and  in  the  Herooles  Parens  oi  Earipides,  371* 

t  The  aoaoia,  botanioally  so  called,  is  heie  meant;  not  the  piq^iliQnMMniB  JMMi 
pteud^uacia,  to  which  the  name  is  popolarly  appHed. 
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They  are  all  evergreen  trees,  it  should  likewise  be  observed,  which  the 
Lord  here  promises  to  plant  in  us.  This  is  to  express  that  the  verdure 
of  his  gifts  will  be  perennial ;  whatever  he  bestows  being  like  himself, 
full  of  inexhaustible  life.  Truth,  as  given  us  by  God,  soon  becomes 
regarded  with  affection,  and  truth  that  is  loved  in  the  soul,  never 
decays.  For  the  same  general  reason  it  is  said  in  Jeremiah  of  the  man 
"  who  trusteth  in  the  Lord,"  that  "  he  shall  be  as  a  tree  platted  by  the 
waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the  river.  He  shall  not  see 
when  heat  cometh,  but  his  leaf  shall  he  green"  (xvii.  7,  8.)  So  in  the 
first  psalm,  "  his  leaf  shall  not  wither ;"  and  again  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  12, 
'*  tlieir  leaf  shall  not  fade."  The  allusions  to  water  in  these  verses  lead 
on  to  other  beautiful  teachings.  For  trees  cannot  even  grow  without 
water ;  neither  those  of  material  nature,  nor  those  which  wave  within 
our  souls.  Still  less  can  they  flourish  and  become  evergreen.  Hence 
their  absence  from  deserts ;  and  probably  also  the  interesting  fact  in 
botanical  geography,  that  evergreen  trees  abound  chiefly  in  countries 
bordering  on  the  sea.  The  aridity  of  deserts  is  both  a  cause  and  an 
effect  in  connection  with  the  absence  of  trees ;  seeing  that  while  on  the 
one  hand,  trees  cannot  live  without  water ;  on  the  other,  it  is  one  of 
their  principal  functions  to  be  continually  condensing  it  from  the  atmos* 
phere.  Here  is  pictured,  that  while  water,  or  the  perception  and  love 
of  truth,  feusilitates  the  acquisition  of  mental  and  moral  wealth,  (which 
are  the  trees  of  the  mind)  the  garnering  of  such  wealth,  (which  is  the 
multiplying  of  the  trees)  by  re-action  makes  truth  more  abounding  to  the 
perceptions.  Almost  all  great  rivers  take  their  rise  among  thickly  wooded 
mountains,  which  supply  them,  as  knowledge  or  truth  replenishes  the 
'<  river  of  God."  There  is  no  greater  contrast  in  nature  than  the  absence 
or  presence  of  water  produces  between  a  treeless  country  and  one  shaded 
by  woods.  And  hence,  says  the  traveller  Came,  •'  none  but  they  who  have 
toiled  through  deserts,  can  have  an  idea  of  the  rapture  of  coming  among 
trees !"  God,  when  he  comes  to  the  spiritual  desert,  in  order  to  plant 
it  with  his  trees,  always  begins  by  watering  it  with  streams.  Because 
of  the  unspeakable  ddightfiilness  of  woods  and  groves,  the  poets  always 
include  them  when  painting  scenes  of  perfect  beauty.  Milton,  para- 
phrasing Scripture,  describes  trees  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
Paradise.  Virgil  says  that  in  Elysium  are  "shady  groves."  (Lucis 
hahitamus  opacis,  j^neid  vi.  673.)  Earth  is  the  image  of  heaven,  and 
l^ce  no  landscape  is  truly  and  completely  beautiful  unless  embellished 
by  trees,  as  well  as  water. 

(To  be  emeMei  m  wr  next.) 
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Bishop  Tomlin,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  "Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
Religion,"  a  work  in  high  esteem  with  the  clergy,  while  treating  on 
Article  II.,  remarks  as  follows: — 

"The  article  concludes  with  stating,  that  the  ohject  of  Christ's  passion 
was,  to  reconcile  the  Father  to  us,*  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for 
original  guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins  of  men."  By  original  guilt"  the 
bishop  proceeds  to  observe,  "  is  meant  that  guUt  which  was  incurred  by 
the  disobedience  of  Adam,  and  transmitted  to  all  his  posterity ;  and  by 
actual  sins  are  meant  those  sins  which  individuals  actually  commit  [and, 
it  is  presumed  the  bishop  means,  all  sins  committed  from  Adam  to  the 
passion  of  the  cross,  and  thenceforward],  *for  there  is  no  man  that 
sinneth  not.* "    (I  Kings  viii.  46.) 

I  shall  transcribe  (says  Bishop  Tomlin)  Bishop  Bumet*s  excellent 
explanation  and  proof  of  this  part  of  the  Article,  to  which  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  make  any  addition: — "  The  notion  of  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice was  this,  that  the  sin  of  one  person  was  transferred  on  a  man  or 
beast,  who  was  upon  that  devoted,  and  ofiFered  up  to  God,  and  suffered 
in  the  room  of  the  offending  person ;  and  by  this  oblation,  the  punishment 
of  the  sin  being  laid  on  the  sacrifice,  an  expiation  was  made  for  sin^  and 
the  sinner  was  believed  to  be  reconciled  to  God." 

The  reader  is  requested  to  note  the  total  want  of  parallelism  between 
this  supposed  case,  and  the  case  it  is  intended  to  illustrate.  A  man 
actually  sins ;  his  sin  is  transferred  to  a  substitute  punished  in  his  room, 
and  the  man  is  thus  absolved  from  his  sin  and  its  consequences,  that  is, 
he  altogether  escapes  punishment  in  his  own  person. 

From  Adam  to  the  incarnation  actual  sins  were  committed ;  they  were 
transferred  (it  is  said)  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  substitute  for  these  identical 
sinners,  who  had  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  found  their  place  in  heU, 
and  he  was  punished  in  their  room,  and  they  were  in  consequence  absolved 
from  their  sins,  and,  of  course,  from  their  consequences,  that  is,  they 
altogether  escaped  punishment  in  their  own  persons. 

Consequently, — to  make  out  the  bishops*  parallel, — all  who,  for  their 
sins,  were  in  hell  when  the  Lord  was  "punished  in  their  room,"  were 
released,  and  admitted  into  heaven !  But  did  the  learned  bishops  believe 
this?    Do  " Evangelical  preachers **  teach  this ?   Was  ever  such  an  idea 

*  Exadly  ihs  reverse  Uaihied,  in2Cor.y.  19:  <*  God  was  in  Christ  reoonoiling  the 
world  onto  himself.** 
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even  thought  of?  Who  ever  believed,  for  instance,  that  Dives  was  par- 
doned when  the  Lord  was  punished  "  in  his  room,"  and  joined  Lazarus 
in  Abraham's  bosom?  All  who  were  in  heaven  when  the  Lord  suffered, 
needed  no  substitute  to  be  punished  for  their  sins ;  they  were  more  than 
pardoned ;  they  were  rewarded.  It  was  not  for  their  sins  that  the  Lord 
was  punished ;  it  mtist  have  been  altogether  for  the  sins  of  those  in  hell 
that  he  was  punished  vicariously,  but  what  did  they  gain  by  it  ?  Thet 
ABE  STILL  under  actual  'punishment  for  the  sins  transferred  to  their 
sv^tUutet  and  will  so  remain  for  ever  and  ever !  They  are,  in  fact, 
punished  dovMy,  first  in  their  own  persons,  and  secondly  in  the  person 
of  their  substitute !  This,  verily,  is  a.  rare  method  of  purchasing  for- 
giveness for  sinners  by  punishing  them  by  proxy ;  and  its  rarity,  surely, 
must  be  that  in  which  consists  the  alleged  "  excellence  "  of  the  parallel 
agreed  to  by  these  two  right  reverend  jEathers  and  learned  doctors !  Why, 
a  charity  boy  of  our  day  would  be  ashamed  of  drawing  a  parallel  so  essen- 
tially and  totally  defective.  Were  such  a  doctrine  and  illustration  of  it 
presented  for  the  first  time,  in  this  scrutinizing  age,  it  would  be  rejected 
with  scorn  and  derision !  But  it  has  become  sanctified  by  prescription 
and  usage.  And  yet,  so  persuaded  are  the  advocates  of  the  vicarious 
atonement  that  the  subject  is  too  mysterious  for  analysis,  that  they  are 
eontent  with  forming  the  most  vague  conceptions  concerning  it.  Misty 
ideas  float  dimly  across  their  imaginations,  indeterminately  touching,  at 
one  time  the  sin  of  Adam  only,  at  another,  the  actual  sins  of  all  prior 
to  the  Lord's  passion,  and  again,  actual  sins  thenceforward.  But  the 
question  must  now  be  distinctly  met,  on  the  clear  ground  of  reason  and 
Scripture.  If  sins  were  transferred  to  Christ,  were  they  the  sins  pre- 
viously committed,  and  still  remaining  unforgiven;  or  the  sins  since 
committed,  and  forgiven  by  faith  in  the  atonement  ?  Also,  Did  Jesus 
sufier  punishment  for  sins  past,  or  for  sins  to  come,  or  for  both  ?  The 
object  of  his  suffering  was  to  procure  forgiveness  for  those  who  com- 
mitted the  sins  transferred  to  him,  for  if  no  sin  had  previously  been 
committed,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  a  substitute-victim, 
nor  any  sins  in  existence  to  be  transferred  to  him.  The  suffering  was 
borne,  but  was  the  forgiveness  obtained?  Certainly  not!  The  alleged 
sole  object  of  the  suffering  remains  unaccomplished.  Those  who  com- 
mitted the  sins  for  which  Christ  suffered  punishment  "  in  their  room " 
are  now  in  hell,  actually  burning  without  being  consumed  (as  the 
bishops  believed,  and  as  John  Wesley  asserted),  in  real  fire,  fed  by  real 
brimstone.  Here,  then,  is  the  broad  fieust — the  sins  said  to  have  been 
transferred  to  Christ  still  remain  unforgiven !    And  so  long  as  those 
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who  committed  them  remain  in  hell,  it  is  an  absolute  falsehood  to  saj 
that  Christ  was  **  punished  in  their  room." 

But  possibly  those  who  believe  with  the  bishops,  might  cry  out, — "  Ah  J 
but  Christ  suffered  for  sins  to  come ;  we  believe  that  Christ  suffered  for 
past  sins,  in  order  to  give  God  the  Father  a  ground  for  pardoning,  on 
repentance  and  faith,  sins  to  come."  To  which  it  might  be  replied,  that 
apostolic  authority  says  nothing  of  the  passion  of  the  cross  being  endured 
for  sins  to  come,  but  distinctly  limits  the  cause  or  object  of  that  stupen- 
dous event  to  sins  committed  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation ;  for 
thus  writes  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews : — "  For  this  cause 
[the  efficacy,  that  is,  of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  cleanse  the  conscience] 
He  is  the  mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,  that  by  means  of  death  for 
tft«  redemption  of  the  transgressions  under  the  First  Covenant,  they  which 
are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance."  (Heb.  ix,  15.) 
If  apostolic  authority,  then,  has  any  weight,  the  death  of  Christ  had  na 
reference  whatever  to  sins  to  come ;  it  had  an  exclusive  reference  to  the 
removal  of  the  spiritual  effects,  the  direful  hereditary  evils  resulting 
from  the  sins  under  the  covenant  or  covenants  existing  antecedently  to 
the  Lord's  comiug.  And  as  for  past  sins  being  punished  to  afford  a 
ground  for  pardoning  sins  to  come,  where,  in  this  supposition,  is  the 
likeness  to  the  bishops*  parallel  ?  To  be  in  conformity  with  it,  every 
Israelite  who  offered  sacrifice,  and  thereby  transferred  his  sins  to  the 
animal,  should  himself  get  no  forgiveness  (!)  but  merely  open  a  way  for 
the  pardon  of  some  future  sinner  or  sinners.  This  is  the  only  analogy 
to  the  naked  fact,  that  the  sinners  who  occasioned  the  alleged  punish- 
ment of  Christ,  got  no  benefit  for  themselves,  but  only  for  their  posterity. 
But  there  is  still  another  defect  in  the  bishops*  analogy.  The  offerer  of 
sacrifice  in  the  parallel  was  a  voluntary  agent  in  transferring  his  sins  to 
his  sacrifice,  but  the  hosts  of  hell,  whose  sins,  it  is  said,  were  transferred 
to  the  Messiah,  were  no  parties  to  such  transfer ! 

Nothing  can  prove  more  satisfiEu^torily  to  any  candid  mind,  the  utter 
fallacy  of  the  notion  that  the  suffering  of  the  cross  was  a  vicarious 
punishment,  than  the  utter  fiGdlure  of  proof  of  these  eminent  bishops, 
who,  no  doubt,  did  their  best,  and  the  best,  probably,  that  can  he  done, 
to  make  out  that  Jesus  Christ's  sufferings  were  penal,  whereas  they  were 
«itirely  purificatory,  as  distinctly  declared  in  these  words, "  Christ  learned 
obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered,  and  being  made  perfect  [through 
3uffering  and  temptation],  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto 
aU  them  that  obey  him"  (See  Heb.  ii.  10,  18 ;  iv.  15 ;  v.  9.)  But  the 
bishops  having  adopted  the  Bomish  error,  so  opposed  to  this  declaration, 
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that  the  Lord's  Humanity  from  Mary  was  immaculate,  there  was  no 
altematiye  for  them  hut  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  penal,  or  else 
to  say,  with  the  Unitarians,  that  it  was  only  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
Christ's  mission,  in  other  words,  the  seal  of  martyrdom. 

If  Jesus  Christ's  suffering  was  verily  and  truly  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  or 
punishment^  it  has  heen  demonstrated  that  not  a  single  soul  could  he 
benefited  by  it !  The  good,  then  in  heaven,  did  not  need  it ;  the  wicked, 
then  in  hell,  are  there  still;  and  as  for  his  suffering  being  a  punishment 
by  anticipation,  endured  exclusively  for  sins  to  came,  the  idea  is  so  prepos- 
terously absurd,  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  reader's  understanding 
to  dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment.  Just  grant  that  the  Lord  was  punished 
for  the  sins  of  sinners,  who  got  nothing  by  his  being  punished  "  in  their 
room,"  and  then  it  directly  follows,  that  if  they  had  not  sinned,  there 
would  have  been  no  sacrifice  for  sins  to  come !  Hear  this,  then,  ye 
sinners,  forgiven  (as  you  think),  through  faith  in  Christ's  punishment 
for  your  sins !  You  are  wholly  indebted  for  your  salvation  to  the  sinful 
sufferers  now  in  hell,  who  lived  before  Christ  came,  and  whose  sins  were 
the  occasion  of  your  pardon !  Had  they  not  sinned,  Christ  would  not 
have  suffered,  and  your  sins  would,  in  accordance  with  your  doctrine, 
have  certainly  placed  you  where  they  are  now !  Their  groans  of  agony, 
which  Christ  fruitlessly  suffered  "  in  their  room,"  are  the  very  foundation 
of  your  expected  Hallelujahs ! 

Surely  it  is  self-evident,  that  if  Christ  was  punished  for  sins  to  come, 
God  should  have  punished  him  before  Adam  sinned,  that  he  might  have 
ground  for  pardoning  Adam,  instead  of  devoting  him  and  all  his  posterity 
to  hell,  as  commonly  taught  by  Evangelical  teachers,  though  how  this 
condemnation  of  all  Adam's  posterity  to  hell,  consists  with  Abraham, 
and  also  Moses  and  Elias,  being  in  heaven,  as  taught  by  our  Lord,  and 
testified  by  evangelists,  is  indeed  a  mystery !  If  God's  mercies  are  over 
all  His  works,  and  God  is  Love,  and  if  Christ's  suffering  was  a  punish- 
ment— a  punishment  fruitless  to  past  sinners,  and  beneficial  only  to 
sinners  to  come,  certainly  the  vicarious  punishment  of  Christ  would  never 
have  been  deferred ;  it  would  have  preceded  the  creation  of  the  first  man, 
whose  fall  was  foreseen,  that  an  all-merciful  God  might  have  a  ground 
for  forgiving  him,  and  also  all  subsequent  offenders. 

The  bishops'  statement  has  clearly  involved  them  in  the  following 
dilemma.  According  to  them,  the  sins  transferred,  and  the  sins  for- 
given, were  identical.  If  the  sins  committed  previously  to  the  Lord's 
Passion  were  then  transferred  to  him,  they  must  have  been  forgiven, 
that  is,  of  course,  to  those  who  committed  them ;  but  they  were  not ! 
What  sins,  then,  were  transferred  to  him  ?    If  they  were  sins  to  come. 
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how  could  tbej  be  transferred  before  they  were  committed?   And  if  not 
transferred,  how  could  they  be  forgiven  ? 

The  utter  fallacy  of  the  comparison  made  by  the  bishops  to  the  Mosaic 
sacrifices,  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  consideration,  that  there  is  no 
possible  way  of  transferring  sins,  or  sin's  consequent  disorder,  hereditaiy 
evil,  except  by  procreation.  If  sin  could  be  transferred  to  an  animal 
incapable  of  sin,  it  could  equally  have  been  transferred  to  a  stock  or  a 
stone.  One  is  as  truly  capable  of  being  the  moral  subject  of  guilt  as 
the  other !  The  truth  is,  that  the  one  and  sole  instance  (that  recorded 
in  Leviticus)  of  a  transfer  of  sins  from  the  Israelites  to  a  brute 
animal,  that  is,  to  the  goat  called  Griazuzel  (commonly  called  the  scape 
goat),  was  not  a  real  transfer  of  sin,  for  this  is  impossible,  but  SLfigura- 
five  representation,  the  instruction  involved  in  which  is  attainable  only 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word. 

Let  it  first  be  observed,  that  whether  idolaters  confessed  sins  over 
their  sacrifices  or  not,  this  is  the  only  instance  recorded  in  Scripture  of 
confession  of  sin  taking  place,  when  the  hand  of  the  priest  who  offered 
up  the  sacrifice  was  laid  on  the  head  of  the  animal  to  be  sacrificed ;  he 
always  laid  his  hand  on  the  animal's  head,  but  only  in  this  case  was  the 
following  direction  given — "  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head 
of  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  [fast,  be  it  remem- 
bered] of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  aU  their  transgressions,  in  all  their 
Hns,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall  send  him  away  hj 
the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness."  (Lev.  xvi.  21.)  Now  the 
reader  will  observe,  that  when  there  was  a  figurative  transfer  of  sins  to 
an  animal,  there  was  no  sacrifice  made  of  it ;  and,  consequently,  a  transfer 
of  sins  to  Christ  was  incompatible  with  his  being  a  sacrifice  for  sin! 
Again,  then,  we  ask.  What  becomes  of  the  bishops'  parallel  ?  And  what 
becomes,  in  fact,  of  the  so-called  Gospel  of  the  so-called  Evangelical 
professors  ?  In  every  case  in  which  the  priest's  hand  was  laid  on  the 
animal  without  any  transfer  (figuratively)  of  human  guUt,  the  animal 
was  sacrificed ;  but  when  the  transfer  of  sin  was  made  to  the  animal,  it 
was  not  sacrificed. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  had  for  .their  object  to  effect 
an  external  or  figurative  atonement  or  reconciliation  of  the  worshipper 
to  God ;  being,  at  the  same  time,  a  representative  or  figure  of  the  future 
internal  and  real  reconciliation  through  regeneration,  to  be  effected  in 
the  minds  of  the  faithful  under  the  succeeding  spiritual  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Israelite  obtained  his  outward  reconciliation  hy  the 
implicit  obedience  of  ignorance ;  the  Christian  must  obtain  his  inward 
reconciliation  by  the  enlightened  obedience  of  wisdom — an  inward  and 
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outward  conformity  to  that  unadulterated  Gospel,  which  "  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that  helieveth."  (Bom.  i.  16.)  And 
this  is  represented  in  the  sacrifices,  which  shall  now  be  briefly  explained, 
that  the  reader  may  see  that  they  afford  no  countenance  whatever  to  the 
doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  or  punishment  by  proxy. 

The  word  *' sacrifice"  literally  means  what  is  made  holy;  and  it 
implied,  that  the  sincere  offerer  was,  in  some  degree,  made  holy  by  his 
sacrificial  act,  performed  in  conformity  to  God's  command  (the  Israelite 
obtaining  a  legal  holiness  by  conforming  to  the  sign,  while  the  Christian 
may  obtain  spiritual  holiness  by  conformity  to  the  thing  signified).  All 
the  animals  offered  were  legally  clean  animals,  being  emblems  of  the 
pure  affections  regarded,  desired,  and  cultivated,  by  the  spiritual  wor- 
shipper, and  which  he  appropriates  from  the  Lord  by,  and  during  a  life 
of  obedience.  All  the  animals  offered  signified  together,  good  of  every 
degree,  answering  to  all  the  degrees  of  good  by  which  men  are  fitted, 
through  regeneration,  for  one  of  the  three  heavens.  The  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  the  priest's  hand  being  laid  on  the  head  of  the  anim>al,  thus  appears : 
The  hand  signifies  the  active  powers  of  the  human  mind;  thus  David 
speaks  of  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  and  of  washing  his  hands  in 
innocency,  when  it  is  obvious,  the  hands  signify  the  active  powers  of  the 
mind  (the  seat  of  habit,  for  by  habit  the  active  powers  are  perfected), 
while  the  pure  heart  Signifies  pure  motives.  The  priest,  in  laying  his 
hands  on  the  anim^al  (which,  as  already  observed,  was  the  symbol  of  some 
pure  affection),  represented  the  communication  opened  with  heaven  by  a 
life  having  regard  to  that  affection,  and  consequently  with  the  Lord,  as 
the  origin  of  that  affection,  and  as  dwelling  therein  (for  the  Lord  can 
only  dwell  in  clean  affections  derived  from  Himself),  and  the  consequent 
appropriation  from  the  Lord  of  that  affection,  through  a  life  having  regard 
to  its  cultivation  and  attainment.  The  Lord,  by  His  glorification,  made 
Himself  perfect  righteousness — "Jehovah  our  righteousness,"  and  so 
became  '*  the  Sun  of  righteousness,"  and  this  included  all  the  degrees  of 
good  represented  by  the  animals  sacrificed.  The  slaying  of  the  animals, 
represented  the  laying  down  the  life  of  the  Old  Adam  (both  in  the  Lord's 
ease  and  man  s),  and  hence  the  Lord's  blood  is  said  to  cleanse  from  all 
sin,  for  it  represented  what  is  holy,  proceeding  from  Himself  for  man's 
purification ;  and,  it  is  by  the  reception  of  this  Holy  Spirit  that  *'  they 
who  are  called  [and  make  their  calling  and  election  sure]  receive  the 
promise  of  eternal  inheritance."  The  blood  of  the  slain  animals  was 
regarded  as  holy,  because  it  was  a  representative  of  what  Peter  calls  the 
incorruptible  precious  blood  of  Christ,  that  is,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which 
also  was  represented  by  the  blood  shed  on  Calvary. 
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The  altar  of  sacrifice,  together  with  the  sacrifice  thereon,  viewed  as  food 
on  the  table  of  Jehovah,  sigDified  the  Lord's  glorified  Humanity,  (Heb.v 
xiii.  10.)  from  which  all  our  spiritual  food  is  derived,  (John  vi.)  and 
which  food  is  summed  up  in  the  one  word  '*  righteousness."  (Matt.  y.  6.) 
The  sacred  fire  of  the  altar  signifies  the  fire  of  Divine  Love  in  the  Divine 
Humanity,  from  which  the  Lord  regenerates  His  true  disciples,  (Matt, 
iii.  II.)  This  fire  was  never  allowed  to  go  out,  to  signify  that  Divine 
Love  never  intermits,  or  is  limited,— except,  indeed,  by  man's  rejection 
of  it 

In  regard  to  the  two  goats,  (Lev.  xvi.)  they  represented  faith,  faith 
being  signified  by  a  goat,  while  charity  is  signified  by  a  sheep.  But 
faith  is  the  means  to  the  attainment  of  charity,  and  into  faith  the  man 
of  the  church  must  first  be  introduced.  In  this  first  or  intellectual  state 
the  faith  may  be  a  faith  looking  towards  charity ;  or  it  may  not ;  (in  the 
latter  case  the  quality  of  it  is  signified  by  the  goat  on  the  left  hand; 
Matt.  XXV.)  faith  looking  towards  charity  is  accompanied  with  remission 
of  sins,  or  a  withholding  from  evils  by  the  Lord ;  and  this  faith  is  signi- 
fied by  the  clean  and  unpoUvted  goat  which  was  sacrificed  by  Aaron 
(without  putting  sins  upon  it,  by  the  confession  of  sins  over  it  when  he 
laid  his  hands  upon  it) ;  but  faith  alone,  not  looking  to  Charity,  is  signi- 
fied by  the  polluted  goat,  laden  with  sins,  and  sent  into  the  wilderness,  for 
when  fjEuth  does  not  look  towards  charity,  it  occasions  no  remission  or 
removal  of  sins;  it  is  not  that  faith  which  purifies  the  heart;  (Acts 
XV.  9.)  it  leaves  the  "  believer"  full  of  evil,  and  in  a  "  wilderness"  state, 
with  an  aspect  towards  hell,  and  not  towards  heaven.  This  is  the  signi- 
fication of  the  '*  scape  goat,''  or  rather  of  the  goat  called  Chmzazelf  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  devil  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  in 
the  form  of  a  goat.  This  goat, — because  he  represented  an  unholy  or 
hypocritical  state,  from  which  acceptable  worship  cannot  be  offered,  was 
refused  by  the  Lord  as  a  sacrifice,  and  sent  away,  as  an  unclean  animal, 
into  the  wilderness ;  implying  that  faith  really  alone  cannot  conduce  to 
salvation.  Such  is  the  idol  of  the  spiritual  Egyptian  or  solifidian !  They 
who  really  and  practically  believe  in  salvation  by  faith  alone,  are  not  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God  interiorly,  but  of  a  spiritual  idol,  represented 
by  the  filthy  Egyptian  idol,  Gnazazel,  The  goat  accepted  and  sacrificed, 
represents  the  faith  of  well-disposed  believers  who  are  received  into  the 
Lord's  fold ;  but  the  rejected  goat  sent  into  the  wUdemess,  represents  the 
faith  of  merely  nominal  believers,  still  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins," — 
**  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  the  bond  of  iniquity."  Their  transgressions 
are  not  forgiven,  because  their  sin  is  not  covered  by  any  principle  of  ruling 
good  received  from  the  Lord  in  their  interiors,  and  so  coming  between 
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his  holy  eyes  and  their  nature,  but  in  some  degree  rejected  and  removed 
impurity.  They  cannot  be  numbered  with  those  mentioned  by  David 
in  the  following  words — "  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgive7i, 
whose  sin  is  covered;  blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth 
no  iniquity,  and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guUe,'*    (Psalm  xxxii.  1.)* 

W.  M. 


FIBST  SUGGESTION  OF  A  SEVENTH  PRIMARY  PLANET. 


In  former  papers  we  claimed  for  Swedenborg,  the  merit  of  having  been 
the  first  to  place  on  record  certain  anticipative  suggestions  relative  to 
the  structure,  phenomena,  and  laws,  of  the  Starry  Heavens.  At  the 
close  of  our  papers  on  the  astronomical  department  of  the  Principia, 
we  had  intended  to  insert  the  following  critique,  which  is  corrective  of 
an  ungrounded  claim  that,  up  to  the  present  moment,  has  been  circu- 
lated and  repeatedly  given  without  comment  or  challenge.  It  is  the 
claim  for  Swedenborg  of  having  Jirst  announced  the  existence  of  seven 
primary  planets,  long  before  the  seventh  planet  had  been  discovered. 

His  first  statement  was  given  in  his  Principia  Rerum  Naturalium^ 
published  in  1734:  the  second  was  given  in  his  Worship  and  Love  of 
God,  published  in  1 745 ;  whilst  the  seventh  planet  was  discovered  by 
Herschel  in  1781 ;  being  47  years  subsequent  to  Swedenborg's  first 
publication. 

Now  we  have  no  hesitation  in  afl&rming — because  our  affirmation  is 
grounded  on  facts  and  dates  which  cannot  be  gainsayed — that  this  claim 
is  nothing  less  than  a  delusion, — a  mistake  arising  from  a  superficial 
investigation  of  the  case,  as  to  its  dates  merely,  and  from  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  case  as  to  the  matters  of  fact  inseparably  connected 
with  its  history.  Yet,  how  extensively  the  mistake  has  been  circulated  I 
It  appears  in  the  Magazine  of  Knowledge,  1791,  p.  37.  Reappears  in 
the  Monthly  Magazine,  May,  1841.  Copied  and  re-copied  into  the 
Documents  of  Swedenborg,  German,  English,  and  American.  It  is 
echoed  and  re-echoed  in  different  Reviews  at  home  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  incidentally  cited  in  periodicals  and  private  works,  besides 
other  channels,  such  as  public  lectures,  &c.     We  trust,  therefore,  when 

*  As  the  above  paper  relates  to  the  important  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  we 
would  especially  recommend  the  tract  entitled  *'  A  Dialogue  on  the  Apostolic  Doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement,  in  which  that  Doctrine,  together  with  the  Doctrines  of 
Mediation,  Intercession,  and  Imputation,  is  dearlj  explained,**  &o. — £ditob. 

N.  S.  NO.  137. — VOL.  XII.  o 
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this  mistake  has  received  the  correction  which  follows,  it  will  hd  eanedied 
ftotd  every  new  edition  of  the  works  wherever  it  has  appeared. 

The  proof  of  this  mistake  is  simple.  We  grant  our  author  distinctly 
asserts  the  existence  of  seven  primary  planets,  in  two  separate  works 
(see  ahove)  at  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  and  yet  only  siw  were  then 
discovered.  This  we  distinctly  admit.  Yet  we  want  the  proof  that  this 
planet,  which  he  surmised,  was  the  Herschel  planet.  In  fact,  the 
numher  of  primary  planets  belonging  to  our  solar  system  have  been 
more  than  doubled  since  he  passed  into  the  spiritual  world.  Who  is 
there  amongst  us  that,  coming  forward  with  the  necessary  criterion,  can 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  departed,  and,  placing  bis  finger  on  this  parti- 
cular one  (Herschel)  of  the  additional  planets,  shall  say.  This  is  the 
seventh  planet  which  Swedenborg  referred  to  ? 

Did  hQ  ever  afi&rm  that  this  seventh  planet  was  situated  beyond  all  the 
six  planets  then  discovered?  Certainly  not.  But  he  asserts  that 
Saturn,  or  the  siocth  planet,  was  **  the  furthest  in  the  system."  Then, 
of  course,  he  considered  there  was  none  further.  But  the  Herschel 
planet  is  further  in  the  system.  Therefore,  his  seventh  planet  could  not 
be  the  Herschel  plauet.  In  the  same  work,  and  only  six  paragraphs 
previous  to^  the  one  wherein  he  asserts  the  existence  of  seven  planets, 
he  says  of  Saturn,  or  the  sixth  planet : — 

*^Tb«  globe  whioh  bong  rejected  to  the  most  remote  cireomferenoe  (or  orbit),  is 
fyalhetf  difUmt  £K)in  thp  sun  *  *  *  is  encompassed  with  a  large  satellite,  like  a 
(continued  lunar  mirror,  called  his  belt.^ — Worship  and  Lave  qf  God,  n.  5. 

'*  The  planet  Saturn  has  besides  a  large  luminous  belt,  as  hemgfwthest  distcmt  fix>m 
the  8un."--^ar^  in  the  Universe^  n.  3. 

And  in  the  latter  work,  only  the  following  are  enumerated  as  belonging 
to  our  system.  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn— .only 
six  primary  planets.  The  seventh  planet  surmised  by  Swedenborg 
could  not,  however,  be  either  the  Herschel  or  the  Ne]jtune  planets, 
nor  any  in  fact  beyond  Saturn. 

How  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  following  unqualified  assertion 
by  Swedenborg,  of  the  existence  of  seven  primary  planets  ? 

'*  There  were  teven  foetuses  brought  forth  at  one  birth,  equal  in  number  to  the 
planets,  which  revolye  in  the  grand  circus  of  the  world:  each  of  these  being  balanced 
in  its  sphere." — Wisdom  and  Love  of  Ood,  n.  11. 

The  following,  we  think,  is  the  true  solution.  If  a  seventh  were  really 
lieli^ved  to  exist,  then  Swedeuborg  must  have  considered  it  as  being 
^Qcated  within  the  orbit  of  Satujrn.  Now  we  think  the  conjectures  of 
astronomers,  dumng  Swedenborg  s  time,  and  even  bqfore  it,  respecting  the 
existence  of  a  planet  between  M^rs  and  Jupiter  to  fill  up  the  great  void 
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between  their  orbits,  will  explain  tbe  whole  matter.  This  oonjectiuoGir 
planet  was  a  seventh  planet.  We  tmst  Uiat  foture  biographers  and  eoai<» 
pilars  mil,  therefore,  notice  the  fact,  that  Swedeoborg  was  not  the  first, 
hj  a  great  many,  who  affirmed  the  existence  of  seven  primary  planets. 
The  fc^owing  quotations  are  deserving  of  attention : — 

"  Even  the  so-oalled  law  of  tbe  distances  of  tbe  pfauiets  from  tbe  snn,  tbe  law  of 
pwgrearfon,  wbich  led  Kepler  to  eonjedwre  tbe  existence  of  a  planet  sfxp^jmg  tbe  link 
that  was  wanting  in  tbe  obain  of  comieadon  between  Man  and  Jnpiter.**— Comoi^ 
foL  i.  p.  79;  also  voL  iL  p.  711,  note. 

"  In  the  time  of  Kepler  the  harmony  was  incomplete,  because  there  was  an  inter?al 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  whence  he  predicted  that  a  planet  would  be  found  there.'* — 
Fnuer^s  Magazine,  No.  221,  p.  479,  for  the  year  1848. 

'^It  was  therefore  thrown  out,  by  the  late  Professor  Bode  of  BerBix  (in  1772,  or 
nine  years  before  tbe  eeventh  planet  was  disoovered),  as  a  possible  etmnite,  that  a 
pUmet  might  exist  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.*' — SeraekelU  Aitnmomy^  n.  4d4. 

**  The  following  numbers  express  the  order  and  proportion  of  the  planets*  distances 
from  the  sun  : — 

0  .  3  .   6  .  12  .  .  48  .   96  .  192  . 

4     7     10      16  52    100      196 

Kepler,  considering  these  relations,  and,  observing  in  them  a  void  between  16  and  52, 
▼entured  to  predict  the  discovery  of  the  new  planets,  and  it  was  this  conjecture  that 
guided  the  ini^estigations  of  tbe  astronomers  who  diseoTered  tbem." — Arapo^s  Lee- 
twee  on  Aetrrmomjff  p.  18. 

The  following  are  Kepler's  own  words  (Mysterium  Oosmographieum) : — 

'^I  thought  I  could  thus  contrive  some  equality  of  proportion  increanng  between 
every  two,  from  the  sun  to  tbe  fixed  stars.  *  *  *  But  not  even  tbe  interposition 
of  a  new  planet  sufficed  for  tbe  enormous  gap  between  Mars  and  Jupiter :  for  the  pro- 
portion of  Jupiter  to  the  new  planet  was  still  greater  than  that  of  Saturn  to  Jupiter.** 

This  suggestion  was  given  by  Kepler  in  1694,  hwng  140  years  pre* 
ceding  the  first  suggestion  of  Swedenhorg  (1734),  and  94  years  hefore 
Swedenborg  was  horn.  In  1619,  after  some  years  of  arduous  lahour  on 
the  ohserrations  of  his  patron  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler  again  predicted  the 
future  discovery  of  this  new  planet,  in  a  subsequent  work  (Harmonices 
Mundi,  cap.  8,  1619.)  Accordingly,  the  small  telescopic  planets  have 
nnce  been  discovered  occupying  the  intervening  space.  The  idea  of 
seven  planets,  six  of  which  were  within  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  was  very 
general  amongst  astronomers  in  Swedenborg's  time  with  whom  he  had 
the  honour  of  an  acquaintance.  He  was  neither  the  first  who  had 
entertained  the  idea,  nor  the  first  to  place  it  on  record.  His  statement 
is  nothing  more  than  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  astronomers  of  his 
day.  The  author  of  a  dissertation  on  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at 
Upsi^,  published  in  1789,  mentions  him  in  the  following  terms: — 
'*  Eveiywh^e  he  became  acquainted  with  the  most  renowned  mathe- 
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matiGUuis  and  astronomers,  as  Fkmstead,  (English  Boyal  Astronomer) 
Delahire,  Varignon,"  Ac.    (Documents,  Rev.  N.  Collin.) 

Swedenborg,  therefore,  would  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  astrono- 
mical grounds,  urged  by  astronomers  in  and  before  his  time,  lor  believing 
in  the  existence  of  seven  primary  planets.  His  statement  must  be 
received  as  simply  expressing  a  well  known  and  weU  grounded  conjee^ 
ture  of  the  astronomers  of  his  day.  Kepler  led  the  way,  by  the 
discovery  of  what  is  now  called  Bode's  empyrical  law  of  distances,  about 
the  year  1618,  though  he  suspected  it  in  1594.  And  so  convinced  have 
astronomers  been  of  the  existence  of  a  planet  revolving  in  this  interval, 
that  even  after  the  Herschel  planet  had  been  discovered,  a  society  was 
formed  in  1800  amongst  the  German  astronomers  of  Lilienthal,  the 
residence  of  Schroeter,  to  look  out  for  the  planet  that  was  to  fill  up  thO' 
void.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  telescopic  planets  revolving  in 
this  interval.  Hence  it  may  be  seen  that  the  astronomers  of  Sweden- 
borg  s  time,  and  even  for  a  century  before  it,  were  equally  certain  with 
Swedenborg  that  seven  primary  planets  were  then  in  existence,  although 
six  only  were  discovered ;  and  like  him,  included  the  whole  seven  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  orbit  of  Saturn. 

This  very  plausible  claim  has,  therefore,  no  foundation  in  fAct.  In 
our  former  papers  we  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  mistake,  by 
examining  all  the  known  matters  of  fact  bearing  upon  the  historical 
nature  of  the  sul^ects  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Manchester.  S.  Beswick. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD,  AND  ORIGEN'S 
RULES  FOR  ITS  INTERPRETATION. 

(CoMluded,) 


Enough  has  now  been  said  from  Mosheim's  Digest  of  the  Views  of 
Origen  respecting  the  Spiritual  Sense  of  the  Word,  to  shew  tiiat  in  the 
primitive  times  of  Christianity,  this  mode  of  viewing  and  of  interpreting 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  was  universal.  For  not  only  Origen,  but  all  the 
fathers,  as  they  are  called,  admitted  it.  Not  having,  however,  the 
proper  key,  which  is  the  science  of  correspondences  between  things 
natural  and  things  spiritual,  they  could  only  conjecture  what  might  be 
the  spiritual  signification  of  Scripture.  Much  more  than  is  here  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  might  be  adduced  from  Mosheim,  and  an  entire 
volume  might  be  written,  if  all  that  Origen  has  said  upon  the  subject 
should  be  brought  forth.    Sufficient,  however,  has  been  stated  to  shew 
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that  from  a  period  of  Ohristianitj  \f faich  by  many  is  considered  to  be  the 
purest  both  as  to  doctrine  and  life,  the  most  solid  proofe  in  reference  to 
their  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  sense  can  be  established.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  the  Rules  which  Origen  laid  down  as  guides  and 
helps  to  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture.  These  rules  are 
arranged  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  by  Mosheim,  in  the  following 
order : — 

We  shall  now  (says  Mosheim)  pass  over  to  the  other  part  ot  the  doc- 
trine of  allegories,  or  of  the  spiritual  sense  invented  by  Origen.  As  he 
inserted  that  in  many  places  of  Scripture  there  are  words  entirely  devoid 
of  a  literal  meaning,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  establish  certain 
laws  or  ruUs  by  which  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  have  a  literal 
sense,  can  be  distinguished  from  tliose  in  which  the  words  and  the 
literal  sense  are  rejected,  as  devoid  of  any  intelligible  or  consistent 
meaning,  and  by  which  the  spiritual  and  moral  sense  can  be  investigated 
and  discovered.  His  principal  and  universal  role  upon  this  subject  is 
this:— 

Eule  L 

**When  the  words  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  both  Testaments 
establish  a  good  sense,  worthy  of  God,  and  useful  to  man,  and  con- 
sistent with  right  reason  and  truth,  this  ought  to  be  a  sign,  that  in  such 
expressions  there  is  a  peculiar  sense  and  power.  But  when  from  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words,  there  arises  something  absurd,  false,  and 
useless,  and  foreign  to  right  reason,  «nd  unworthy  of  God,  then  the 
merely  litend  sense  should  be  abandoned,  and  we  should  proceed  to 
investigate  its  spiritual  and  moral  sense.  "'^^ 

This  law  (says  Mosheim)  Origen  derives  from  the  declaration  of  Paul, 
2  Cor.  iu.  6,— "2%^  letter  killeth  hut  the  spirit  giveth  lifer  and  he 
confirms  it  not  only  in  one  passage  of  his  writings,  but  in  several.!  By 
which  words  of  Paul  Origen  desires  us  to  understand  that  by  the  letter 
is  to  be  understood  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  by  the  term  spirit  the 
moral  and  mystical,  or  spiritual  sense ;  so  that  the  sense  of  those  words 
of  Paul  is  this : — that  the  merely  literal  sense  of  Scripture  often  dis- 
turbs tlie  mind  of  many,  and  plunges  it  into  the  greatest  difficulties ; 
whereas  the  moral  and  spiritual  sense  ci  Scripture  exhilarates  the  mind, 
and  fills  it  with  confidence,  hope,  joy,  and  with  the  love  of  God  and  of 
men.  Wherefore  this  general  law  of  Origen  maybe  expressed  somewhat  in 

*  The  reader  will  have  observed  from  statements  above,  p.  186,  that  Origen 
aMerts  that  the  spiritual  sense  in  the  Scriptures  is  nniyersal,  b  elong^g  to  every  part, 
whether  the  literal  sense  afford  an  intelligible  meaning  or  not. — Editor. 
f  Tide  Lib.  viL  Contra  Celsum,  sec.  20,  21,  edit  Benedct 
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this  manner : — When  the  letter  of  Scripture  kiUs,  ordisturhe  and  distracts 
the  ffrmd  of  the  reader^  we  thotdd  abandon  tt,  and  search  out  eccclusiveiy 
its  ^ritual  sense,  v^ich  gives  life.  And  (says  Mosbeim)  if  this  nile  be 
regarded  from  a  general  point  of  Tiew,  it  will  not  appear  inconsistent 
or  absurd.  For  at  the  present  day,  the  wisest  interpreters  allow  them- 
selves the  liberty,  whkh  they  also  concede  to  others,  of  hating  recourse 
to  a  metaphorical,  or,  if  you  please,  to  a  spiritual  sense,  when  the  words 
understood  in  their  merely  literal  sense  present  no  meaning  to  the 
mind  but  what  is  either  repugnant  to  reason,  or  evidently  contrary  to 
the  Divine  dictates.  But  the  explanation  of  the  folbwing  rule  will,  to 
a  great  extent,  shew  the  difiCerence  between  these  interpreters  and 
Origen : — 

Bule  II. 

"  Wherefore  (says  Origen)  that  part  of  history  recorded  both  in  the  Old 
and  in  the  New  Testament,  which  relates  probable  hcts  in  accordance 
with  reason,  and  whkh  are  praiseworthy  and  useful,  diould  be  oonsideied 
as  having  actually  happened,  and  as  having  a  true  literal  meaning; 
whereas  that  part  of  the  Sacred  History  which  records  actions  either 
inconsistent  or  absurd,  or  by  no  means  predicable  of  God,  or  of  holy 
men ;  that  is,  are  either  puerile  or  useless,  should  be  considered  as 
devoid  of  a  literal  meaning,  and  should  be  referred  to  the  moral  seise, 
and  to  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world." 

Origen  assumed  as  certain  (says  Mosbeim),  from  what  causes  I  shall 
hereafter  explain,  that  many  things  which  never  literally  hcq^ned,  ^er 
^ioh  could  not  in  any  manner  have  happened,  are  inter^ven  in  the 
Sacred  Text,  both  of  the  New  and  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  in 
explanation  oi  this  he  gives  a  doidiile  reason,  on  account  oi  which  God 
has  permitted  not  a  few  fabulous  tilings  to  be  intermixed  with  the  Divine 
Records.  One  reason  is  this ; — That  if  men  had  found  nothing  in  the 
«Uvine  books,  when  meditating  on  their  contents,  bepnd  the  merely 
literal  sense,  they  would  not  make  any  progress  towards  a  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things ;  that  is,  they  would  have  entirely  neglected  the  moral 
and  spiritual  sense,  which  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  Holy  Word. 
But  now,  when  men  meet  with  things  recorded  in  the  Scripture  which 
are  in  themselves  absurd,  and  entirely  incredible,  their  minds  are,  by 
these  very  stumbling  blocks,  excited  to  inquire  into  a  sublimer  sense. 
Thus  Origen  says, — 

"  If  the  utility  of  the  law,  in  all  its  points,  and  if  the  series  of 
historical  records  narrated  in  the  Scriptures  were  always  consistent,  we 
should  indeed  have  believed  it  impossible  that  ^mything  beyond  what  is 
obvious  in  the  literal  sense  is  contained  in  th«  Sanptvres^  wherefcnre 
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God  has  thought  proper  to  place  stumbling  blocks  both  in  the  law  and 
in  the  historical  parts  of  His  Word,  and  certain  things  in  themselves 
impossible  to  have  happened,  or  something  unworthy  of  God,  leat 
adhering  too  much  to  the  letter  we  might  not  perceive  any  thing  divwe." 
(See  Origen's  Princip.  Lib.  iv.,  sec.  16.  p.  173.) 

Upon  this  statement  of  Origen,  Mosheim  makes  the  following  re- 
mark : — If,  then,  we  were  to  attend  to  Origen,  we  must  come  to  this 
conclusion,  that  when  God  caused  the  divine  books  to  be  written,  fe^ng 
lest  men,  like  travellers,  should  become  so  captivated  with  the  conve- 
nience and  beauty  of  the  way  as  to  forget  the  object  of  their  journey, 
and  to  miss  the  goal.  He  placed  obstacles,  such  as  rocks,  ravines,  and 
precipices  in  their  way,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  change  the  direction 
of  their  journey.'*^  The  other  reason  why  God  caused  fictitious  things ; 
that  is^  things  not  true  in  the  literal  sense,  to  be  written  in  His  Word, 
was  because  God»  by  the  Sacred  History,  intended  that  the  human  race 
should  be  imbued  with  precepts  and  doctrines  necessary  for  salvatioD. 
But  a  true  history  could  not  always  subserve  this  great  object ;  where 
fore  He  has  intermixed  fabulous  and  false  statements  with  true,  in  order, 
that  what  he  wished  men  to  know  they  might  learn  from  fictitious 
examples  and  images,  f 

Thus  Origen,  in  explanation  of  this  sul^ect  expressly  states : — 

*'  It  is  necessary,  he  says,  to  know  this  fact ;— that,  as  it  is  the  prin- 

*  This  remark  of  Mosheim  is  by  no  means  trae  in  its  application  to  the  statement 
of  Origen.  But  the  contrary  is  true,  since,  according  to  Origen,  Qod  placed  these 
rocks,  &c.  in  the  way  in  order,  by  a  proper  exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  to  awaken 
ttien  to  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  spirttnal  iense  of  Scripture,  and  thus  of 
teoeiving  spiritual  ideas,  and  ooasequently  of  beoouitag  ipirilUaUy  indnded,  and  of 
♦btiJniQg  the  ol^eot  of  their  journey,  salvation  and  etetnal  lifeb-^EDiTOB. 

f  The  iaoBBjietUumSffaimbmij  and  Jkke,  which  Mosheira  here  ascribes  to  Origto 
in  his  statements  respecting  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture,  must  not  be  taken  in  tte 
bad  sense  in  which  those  terms  are  commonly  employed.  Thus  the  parables  aie,  for 
the  most  part,/eti£um«  or  rather /ac^i^uMW  histories;  that  b,  they  do  not  describe  any 
kpecifio  occurrence  which  actually  happened  as  there  depicted,  but  they  are  narra- 
fiYes  00  formed,  according  to  correspondences,  as  to  convey  spiritual  and  diviiite 
Utttraotittn.  Thus  they  iatfadHtAmi  or  allegorical*  Now,  as  it  it  etident  to  t^etf 
one,  that  the  main  ol^ect  of  a  parable,  sudi  as  The  Sower^  &e.)  is  not  to  eomrsy 
oatoral  knowled|^,  but  spiritual  and  moral  intelligence,  it  may  be  justly  inferred  tfeiat 
this  is  the  case  with  the  entire  Word.  It  b  divinely  asserted  that  "  the  Lord  spake 
noUwng  without  a  parable  .*"  (BKariL  iv.  34.)  but  as  He  spake  the  entire  Word  both  of 
the  Old  as  well  as  of  the  New  Testament,  we  may  again  infer  that  the  whole  is 
paraboliCf  or  that  its  main  object  Is  to  give  spiritual  instruction,  and  that  conse- 
quently a  spiritual  sense  is,  as  Origen  declares,  involved  in  every  part,  precisely  as  is 
the  case  with  every  single  parable. — ^Bditor. 
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cipal  design  of  God's  Word  to  declare,  in  a  series,  spiritual  things 
which  have  happened  and  which  are  to  happen,  wherever  according  to 
this  history  God  has  found  facts  which  could  be  accommodated  to  these 
spiritual  arcana,  or  mysteries.  He  has  employed  them  in  many  things, 
thus  concealing  a  more  abstruse  sense.  But  where,  in  explaining  the 
connexion  of  spiritual  things,  no  suitable  facts  which  had  actually 
occurred,  were  available,  God  has  interwoven  in  the  Scriptures  things 
which  had  not  occurred ;  yea,  some  things  which  could  not  possibly 
occur,  and  also  other  things  which,  although  they  had  not  occurred,  yet 
were  possible.  And  it  has  sometimes  occurred  that  certain  statements 
are  made  in  the  letter,  which,  if  you  regard  the  literal  sense  only, 
cannot  be  true."* 

The  latter  words  of  this  passage  shew  (says  Mosheim)  that  Origen^ 
considered,  1,  That  many  parts  of  Sacred  Scripture  are  mere  fables,  or 
purely  allegorical ;  and  that  they  are  not  of  one  kind  but  of  two  kinds : 
one  kind  consisting  of  those  narrations  which  are  destitute  of  all  verita- 
bleness  and  truth,  or  of  those  things  which  could  not  possibly  have 
happened,  (such  as  the  serpent  speaking ;)  and  another  kind,  having 
itadeed  the  appearance  of  Truth,  and  on  that  account  might  have  hap- 
pened, but  which  nevertheless,  did  not  occur.  We  also  learn,  2,  from 
the  above  extract, — that  certain  parts  of  the  Sacred  History,  if  generally 
considered,  are  true;  there  are,  however,  certain  things  mixed  up 
therewith  which  are  not  true,  or  which  are  factitious.  Origen,  raying 
upon  this  rule,  happily  escapes  from  all  the  difficulties  in  the  history  of 
both  Testaments.  For,  whenever  he  meets  with  a  statement  which  is 
either  contrary  to  the  philosophy  which  he  followed,  or  which  appears  to 
give  any  handle  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity  of  caviling,  he  boldly 
denies  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  at  once  resolves  it  into  a  moral  and  mystical 
fable.  All  his  homilies  and  commentaries  supply  examples  to  this  effect 
We  shall,  however,  only  adduce  one  example,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  Who  (says  Origen),  that  is  of  a  sane  mind  can  believe  that  the  first 
and  second  and  third  day,  together  with  the  evening  and  the  morning, 
could  possibly  exist  without  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  ?  Who  is 
so  stupid  as  to  believe  that  God,  according  to  the  mcuiner  of  men» 
planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden,  where  he  placed  the  tree  of  life, 
which  could  be  seen  by  the  eyes  and  senses  of  the  body,  so  that  he  who 

*  TIu8  statement  of  Origen  is  illastrated  in  the  subseqaent  extract,  in  which  he 
shews  that  what  is  said  in  Genesis  about  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  formation  of 
Eve  from  the  rib  of  Adam,  and  the  serpent  speaking,  are  things  which  could  not 
literally  haye  happened  as  there  recorded,  but  are  factiliow  and  allegorioal,  the  sol* 
object  of  which  is  to  convey  spiritual  and  divine  instruction.— ^Editor. 
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tasted  it  ^th  his  corporeal  teeth»  could  therdby  receive  life,  and  who 
bj  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  became  a  partaker  of  what  is  good 
and  eyil  ?  And  when  God  is  said  to  walk  in  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the 
g^en,  and  when  Adam  is  said  to  have  hid  himself  under  the  trees,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  any  one  reading  these  things,  can  fail  to  see  that  they 
are  figuratively  spoken,  and  that  by  this  apparent  history,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  literal  sense,  never  really  happened,  are  signified  certain 
m^teries.  *  *  *  But  why  should  I  say  more  on  this  subject,  when 
there  are  many  things  of  this  kind,  which  are  written  as  though  they 
happened,  but  which  did  not  happen  as  the  letter  reads,  which  is  a  fact 
that  every  one  who  is  not  as  stupid  as  a  post  can  conclude  for  himself." 
(Lib.  iv.  De  Princip.  sect.  16,  p.  174.) 

And  in  the  New  Testament,  in  like  manner,  Origen  states  that  many 
things  are  represented  as  having  occurred,  which  did  not  literally  happen 
as  there  stated.  Thus  in  the  history  of  the  Lord's  temptation,  (Matt,  iv.) 
where  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  devil,  and  placed  on 
an  exceeding  high  mountain,  &c.  This  history,  he  observes,  must  be 
interpreted  according  to  its  anagogical  or  spiritual  sense.* 

Rule  III. 

''^That  part  of  the  Sacred  Scripture  (says  Origen)  which  contains 
doctrines  and  moral  precepts,  must  be  considered  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  historical  parts." 

Thus  as  to  many  things  in  the  law  of  Moses,  some,  when  viewed 
merely  as  to  the  literal  sense,  appear  so  trifling  as  to  seem  unworthy  of 
God  to  dictate ;  but  when  seen  as  to  their  spiritual  sense,  they  then  in 
every  way  appear  worthy  of  God,  because  eminently  tending  to  instruct 
man  in  spiritual  things  and  to  prepare  him  for  heaven.  And  in  order  to 
shew  this,  he  adduces  many  passages  from  the  laws  of  Moses,  which,  he 
states,  unless  they  involve  a  spiritual  sense,  cannot  be  considered  as  sO 
excellent  and  enlightened  as  some  of  the  laws  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
^mans.  And  although  Origen  thought  the  New  Testament  more  ex- 
cellent than  the  Old,  yet  he  did  not  exempt  many  of  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  when  viewed  merely  as  to  their  literal 
sense,  from  this  rule.     Thus  Origen  says : — 

**  We  will  now  pass  over  to  the  Gospel,  and  there  we  shall  find  it 
necessary  to  bring  many  things  under  this  rule ;  for  what,  in  its  literal 
sense,  is  more  unreasonable  than  this  precept,  which  the  Saviour 
commanded  His  apostles  to  observe,  when  He  said — *  Salute  no  man  by 
tJi4  way;'  (Luke  x.  4.)  and  again,  when  we  are  commanded — *  Whozo- 

•^  Afi  rrjv  doKovo-ov  bia(f>(ovuiy  \v€<rb(U  bia  rrjs  avaynoyrii. 
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€V&r  shcUl  smite  thM  en  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  ilie  other  o&o;' 
(Matt.  V.  39.)  N(Nr  can  it  be  seen  how  we  should  obey  t^at  preo^ 
where  it  is  said — *  If  thy  right  eys  offend  tkee,  plwck  it  out,  and  ^aut  it 
from  thee,'  (Matt.  v.  29.)  All  these  and  many  other  precepts,  (he  coa<- 
tended,)  involve  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense,  for  they  could  be  of  no  ^ostt 
to  man  in  their  merely  literal  acceptation/'* 

We  will  conclude  this  lucubration  on  the  spirltml  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  maintained  by  the  intelligent  Ofaristmns  of  the  primitive  chnrdi; 
and  especially  by  Origen,  which  is  presented  here  in  a  brief  and  abstract 
form  from  Mosheim,  by  shewing  the  manner  in  which,  as  Origen  says^ 
we  should  now  regard  the  Mosaic  law»  and  the  historical  parts  of  Scrips 
ture  relating  to  the  people  of  Israel.  This  law,  especially  as  to  its  eere^ 
menial  and  ritual  ordinances,  is,  for  the  most  part,  abolished.  This  is 
admitted  by  all  Christians.  Of  course,  its  moral  parts,  especially  the 
Ten  Commandments,  are  even  in  fuller  force  than  in  the  Jewish  dispel- 
sation.  We  say  in  fuller  force,  because  they  are  to  be  observed  by  tho 
Christian  as  the  means  of  ** entering  u$to  Ufe"  (Matt.  xix.  IT.)  from  & 
more  interior  ground  than  was  the  case  among  the  Jews.  This  is  evt* 
dent  from  the  Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount,  especially  from  Matt.  v.  17 
to  48.  But  if  the  ceremonial  law,  of  which  so  great  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture consists,  is  abrogated,  of  what  use,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  is  it 
to  Christians,  and  why  should  so  great  an  expense  be  incurred  in  propa- 
gating these  ceremonial  laws,  now  obsolete,  with  the  other  portions  of 
the  divine  Word  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  Origen  says, — that  during  the  time  of  the 
Jews  as  a  church,  their  ceremonial  laws  had  a  literal  sense,  according  to 
which  they  were  bound  to  observe  them.  But  after  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ,  when  the  Jewish  church  came  to  its  end,  and  the  Christian  church 
was  established,  those  laws  lost  their  literal  sense  and  application,  and 
became,  as  it  were,  dead,  and  are  to  be  observed  by  Christians  in  their 
spiritual  sense  only.    In  reference  to  this  point,  Origen  says : — 

"  Dost  thou  desire  to  know  how  the  [ceremonial]  law  is  dead  ?  Con- 
sider and  behold,  where  are  now  the  sacrifices,  where  is  now  the  altar 
and  the  temple,  and  where  are  the  purifications  ?  Is  not  the  law  dead 
[that  is,  abrogated]  as  to  all  these  things  ?  Can  the  friends  and  defenders 
of  the  literal  sense  maintain  that  there  is  now  a  literal  sense  which  is  to 
be  observed  in  respect  to  these  things  ?  " 

Here,  (as  Mosheim  observes),  Origen  says  that  the  law.  which,  as  to 
it^  letter,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  observed,  is  dead ;  but  that  those 

-  *  See  Origen*!  Works,  Lib.  iv.  Prim^.  p.  179. 
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parts  of  the  law  which  have  still  a  literal  signification,  and  which  can 
and  ought  to  be  observed,  are  alive,    Origen  continues : — 

'*The  law  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  in  its  letter,  is  so  abrogated,  that 
nothing  can  be  done  according  to  the  letter.  But  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  consider  the  law,  all  things  in  its  ceremonial  rites, 
may  be  done  spiritually.  Thus,  we  can  offer  the  sacrifices  spiritually, 
or  in  a  spiritual  sense,  but  they  cannot  now  be  offered  according  to  the 
sense  of  the  letter/*   (Homil.  xi.  in  Exodus,  p.  171.) 

We  have  now  learned,  from  what  has  been  stated  in  these  papers,  that 
Origen,  together  with  the  more  intelligent  Christians  of  the  primitive 
times  of  Christianity,  including  the  four  first  centuries,  believed— 

1.  In  the  existence  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  literal  sense  as  the  soul  is  to  the  body. 

2.  That  this  spiritual  sense  is  universal  in  all  parts  of  the  Word, 
which  is  properly  the  Word  of  God ;  even  in  those  passages  which  have 
an  obvious  literal  sense,  such  as  the  commandments,  as  **  Thou  shalt 
honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,**  &o.,  or  **  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  &c. ; 
so  that  these  precepts,  as  well  as  the  obscure  parts  of  prophecy,  and  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  ceremonial  law,  have  equally  a  spiritual  sense. 

8.  That  this  spiritual  sense  is  three-fold,  answering  to  the  three-fold 
constitution  of  man,  as  consisting  of  body,  8oul,  and  spirit ;  the  body 
denoting  the  literal  sense,  the  soul  the  moral  and  spiritual  sense  as 
applicable  to  the  spiritual  states  of  the  church  upon  earth;  and  the 
spirii  signifying  the  higher  spiritual  or  purely  mystical  sense  which 
relates  to  the  church  in  heaven,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  is  above 
the  comprehension  of  man  whilst  upon  earth. 

But  besides  these  positions  in  respect  to  the  spiritual  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  its  relation  to  the  literal  sense,  we  have  now  seen  that  Origen 
attempted  to  lay  down  certain  rules  for  its  interpretation.  These  rules, 
however,  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
The  great  and  the  only  adequate  rule  is  the  Science  of  Correspondemes, 
so  clearly  explained  and  applied  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg.  From 
the  wttAt  of  this  rule  it  was  that  Origen  and  others  could  not  but  ooa- 
jectore  in  respect  to  the  spiritual  meaning ;  but  now  all  conjecture  is 
excluded  by  the  application  of  the  systematic  and  fixed  principles  of  the 
science  of  correspondences,  which  explains  the  relation  between  things 
natural  and  spiritual,  and  between  things  moral  and  divine.  And  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  God%  Word  is  now  of  the  utmost 
importance,  yea,  indispensaUe  to  rescue^ the  Scriptures  from  the  in- 
creasing power  of  rationalism  and  infidelity,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  the  light  of  genuine  spiritual  intelligence  on  every  subject 
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of  Christian    doctrine  and  life,   we  most  earnestly  recommend  this 
subject  to  the  attention  of  all.* 


GERMANY. 

Declaration  and  Confession  of  those  who  have  separated  from  the 
Lutheran  National  Church  of  Oermany,  and  have  united  them- 
selves to  form  a  New  Christian  Church.^ 
The  following  article,  containing  a  Declaration  and  Confession,  has  been 
issued  by  the  brethren  of  the  New  Church  in  Germany,  and  spread 
throughout  various  regions  of  that  vast  country,  in  order  to  awaken  the 
mind  of  the  German  people  to  the  great  fact,  that  a  New  Christian  Church 
is  commencing  in  the  world,  the  doctrines  of  which  have  the  most  urgent 
and  important  claims  upon  the  attention  of  all  thinking  men,  who 
desire  to  see  the  present  distracted  state  of  the  Christian  Church  set  at 
rest,  by  the  adoption  of  doctrines  much  more  in  accordance  with  God's 
Word  and  with  the  pure  deductions  of  human  reason,  and  consequently,, 
infinitely  more  adapted  than  the  prevailing  false  dogmas  and  human 
traditions,  although  sanctioned  by  state-churches,  and  by  consistorial 
authorities,  to  realize  the  great  end  of  Christianity, — that  of  promoting 
*'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards 
men."  We  shall  present  to  our  readers  the  substance  of  this  important 
document,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

Whereas,  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Protestantism, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  Protestant  to  protest,  in  matters  of  Christian 
faith,  against  every  merely  human  law,  authority,  and  judgment,  and  to 
acknowledge  only  the  Word  of  God,  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
as  the  source  of  all  doctrine  and  precept  as  to  religious  faith  and  life, 
and  by  no  means  to  place  any  human  books  and  creeds,  howsoever 
excellent  they  may  be,  on  an  equality  with  the  Word  of  God,  but  to 
consider  them  only  as  witnesses  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  a  certain 
age,  people  had  believed  and  taught ; — and  whereas,  according  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism,  and  according  to  the  first  of  the 

*  For  the  sake  of  the  general  reader  we  here  beg  to  reoommend  to  hif  attention,  in 
proof  of  the  science  qf  correspondmceSf  as  the  means,  or  the  key,  now  meroiftilly  supplied 
by  an  all-wise  Providence,  whose  watchful  eye  is  ever  apon  His  Word  and  His  Chnroh 
as  the  great  means  of  salvation  to  the  human  race, — we  sincerely  recommend  him  to 
ooDsnlt  and  perose  Swedenborg^s  **  Arcana  Coslestia,**  in  which  he  explains,  aeooirding 
to  the  sphritoal  sense.  Genesis  and  Exodus;  and  also  the  "  Apocalypse  Revealed,**  in 
which  the  myteries  contained  in  that  divine  book  are  dearly  explained.  We  also 
and  especially  reconunend,  as  helps  to  a  clear  discernment  of  this  subject,  the 
following  woiks : — **  The  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  Asserted,"  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Noble ;  and  the  "  Science  of  Correspondences  Elucidated,**  &c.,  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Madeley— and  also  a  small  but  important  woik,  entitled  **  A  Statement 
of  Reasons  for  embracing  the  Disclosures  and  Doctrines  of  Swedenborg,**  by  Mr.  G. 
Bush,  late  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  New  York. — Edika. 

f  Erklarung  und  Bekentniss  der  jenigen  welche  von  der  Consistorial  Eirche  aui^go- 
treten  sind,  und  sioh  zu  einet  nenen  (Evangelischen)  Kirohe  vereinigt  haben. 
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Ten  Oommandments,  and  the  exhortation  of  the  Lord  Himself  in  Matt, 
xxiii.  8,  10,  the  conscientious  Protestant  can  only  give  a  conditional 
adhesion  to  human  \vritings  and  creeds;  that  is,  he  can  only  accept 
them  in  proportion  as  thej  agree  with  the  Word  of  God ;  and  whereas 
in  former  times  many  consistories,  or  church  synods,  as  for  instance,  the 
Eoyal  Wirtemberg  Consistory,  declared  itself  to  be  content  with  such  a 
conditional  adherence  to  creeds  and  articles  of  faith ; — and  whereas  for  a 
long  course  of  years  the  work  of  Dr.  Storr,  the  preacher  at  the  Boyal 
Court,  and  a  member  of  the  Consistoiy,  was  adopted  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  as  the  doctrinal  guide  in  theology,  although  it  was  well 
known  that  in  almost  every  point  of  doctrine,  the  said  work  does  not 
agree  with  the  articles  of  fEiith  expressed  in  the  creeds  and  confessions 
of  the  Consistorial,  or  of  the  Established  Lutheran  Church  of  Wirtem- 
berg ; — and  whereas,  of  the  three  Sacraments  which  are  instituted  in  the 
said  Consistorial  Church  (p.  200)  only  two  have  been  practised ;  and 
as  the  ministers  of  the  church  have  allowed  themselves  many  liberties  in 
reference  to  the  rite  of  confirmation,  and  in  some  respects  have  adopted 
new  views  on  that  subject,  not  in  harmony  with  the  documents  and 
articles  of  the  said  Established  Church ; — and  whereas  these  synodal 
documents  and  articles  of  the  16th  century  proceeded  neither  from  the 
church,  nor  were  they  confirmed  by  it,  inasmuch  as  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion was  construed  merely  into  the  sense  of  a  renewal  of  the  covenant 
of  baptism ; — and  whereas,  in  the  Established  Church,  there  was  never 
agreement  or  harmony  amongst  its  members  in  respect  to  these  estab- 
lished creeds  and  confession^; — and  inasmuch  as  the  Protestant  docu- 
ments agreed  to  at  the  Diet  at  Speirs,  held  by  the  Protestant  princes 
and  authorities  April  20th,  1529,  reject  the  proposition,  that  in  matters 
of  faith  the  minority  should  submit  to,  and  l»e  bound  by  the  decisions  of 
the  majority : —  *  *  It  follows  that  such  creeds  and  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments cannot  now  be  considered  as  expressing  the  faith  of  the  present 
day.  And  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  these  said  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments and  writings  contain  many  things  which  are  unscriptural  and 
subversive  of  morals,  which  are  consequently  dangerous  both  to  Religion 
and  to  the  State,  and  which  in  very  essential  points  contain  things  con- 
tradictory, and,  as  such,  cannot  possibly  be  accepted  by  any  sane  man, 
since  no  man  can  accept  that  which  in  itself  is  contradictory : —  *  *  Now, 
whereas  all  these  statements  are  admitted  and  proved  by  various  writers, 
even  members  of  the  said  Established  Lutheran  Church*-^ We  hereby 
solemnly  declare,  that  we,  the  subscribers  to  this  Declaration,  consider, 
that  the  Consistorial  or  Established  Church  has  fallen  away  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  genuine  Christianity,  and  that  we  in  consequence  separate 
ourselves  from  the  said  church ;  we  also  declare,  together  with  all  true 
Protestants,  that  the  church  of  the  Gospel  is  not  one  and  the  same  with 
the  church  of  the  Consistory ;  that  is,  with  the  articles  of  faith  estab- 
lished in  the  16th  century,  and  these  ideas  must  by  no  means  be  mis- 
understood and  confounded.  We  farther  declare  that  we,  pursuant  to 
the  privilege,  or  right,  accorded  by  the  Reformation  to  every  member  of 
the  Evangehcal  or  Reformed  Church,  and  in  accordance  with  all  other 

*  Dr.  Tafel  has  adduced  these  aathofities  in  notes  subjoined  to  the  Deoburatioik.   . 
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rigbts  adcarded  to  us  as  members  of  the  said  (so  called)  Befonsed' 
Church,  have  hereby  united  ourselves  to  fDrm  a  New  Christian  Obuzehy 
independent  of  the  Established  Protestant  or  Consistorial  Cbureb.  At 
the  same  time»  howerWy  we  sCaod  firm  upon  ^  ofrnfowidation  of  the 
Protestant  Cbdreh,  as  ^cplsHiedr  bj  tb»  oekbialed  ftetkiBok  of  ^le 
CoflsistcMrj,  Dr.  Bretsdmeideir,  "whea  he  says  r— 

**  ETCfY  religious  society  most,  by  all  means^  bare  a  foundaftioa  upoa 
which  it  rests.  Bat  this  foundation  must  be  simple,  and  only  eontaie 
such  fundamental  propositions  as  are  necessary  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  society,  and  such  as  can  be  easily  understood  by  all.  But  the 
more  extensive  become  the  conditions,  or  the  prineiples  of  the  faidi, 
which  shouM  be  the  uniting  bond  of  all,  the  wider  will  be  the  field  of 
doubt  and  of  misunderstanding,  and  the  less  will  be  the  possibility  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  universal  agreement  among  the  members.  It  is,  however,  not 
difficult  to  determine  the  essential  or  fundamental  principles  whicb  form 
the  basis  of  a  religious  community.  For  the  essential  principle  of  all 
religion,  and,  consequently,  of  every  religious  society,  is  in  relation  to 
the  doctrine  of  faith,  the  belief  in  God ;  and  a  system  of  true  religion 
must  teach  and  believe  the  oneness  &t  Gbd,  and  the  entire  dependence 
of  the  world  and  of  man  on  Him,  and  must  inculcate  the  id^  of  His 
absolute  perfection,  as  the  divine  law  according  to  which  all  human  wUl- 
mg  and  dioing  should  be  directed  and  governed.  Through  a  faith  thus 
ooHStitufted  and  established,  an  ecclesiastical  communion  assumes  the 
character  of  a  religious  and  moral  society.  The  especial  or  essential 
eharactenstio  of  such  a  faith  is  the  belief  ia  the  One  trm  God,  and  in 
the  inviolate  sanctity  and  obligation  of  the  moral  law. 

*^*  This  especial)  characteristic  of  true  religion  must  consequently  be 
that  of  the  Christian  religion,  if  presented  in  its  true  form.  And  besides 
this,  must  be  added  the  especid  characteristic  which  constitutes  it  the 
Christian  religion.  And  this  is,  as  Jesus  Himself  teaches  in  John  xvii. 
S,  the  faith,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  of  God,  that  is,  sent  by  God,  as  the 
Teacher  of  the  Divine  Truth,  and  as  the  Bedeemer  of  the  world  from 
sin  and  its  miseries,  as  the  Bestorer  of  peace  with  God,  and  the  Deli- 
verer from  [spiritual]  death  and  its  terrors  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life. 
This  is  the  especial  characteristic  of  Christianity,  by  which  the  religious 
community  established  by  Jesus  Christ  becomes  a  Christian  community. 

"  The  evangelical  Christian,  or  the  reformed  church,  must  not  only 
hold  fast  the  especial  characteristics  of  all  true  religion  and  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  it  has,  besides  this,  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  faith,  which 
forms  its  basis  as  an  especial  community  within  the  Christian  Church. 
This  especial  characteristic  of  our  church  (says  Dr.  Bretschneider),  by 
which  she  separates  herself  from  the  Boman  Catholic  community,  from 
which  it  came  out,  is  this  three-fold  proposition : — "  First,  that  the 
Divine  Truth  proclaimed  by  Jesus  Christ  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  highest  rule  and  guide  of 
the  faith  and  life  of  the  Christian ;  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  fathers, 
and  of  the  decrees  of  councils  and  of  the  Pope.  Secondly,  that  redemp- 
tion and  salvation  can  only  be  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the 
free  grace  of  God,  rejecting  the  merits  of  external  works  and  ordinances, 
of  acts  of  penance,  and  of  other  observances.    And  thirdly,  that  Jesus 
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Clurial  8(Kr«n)s  Hi&  Ohuvch  If  Bm  Word  and  His  Spirit,  rejeodfigtbus 
the  headship  and  dominion  of  the  Pope«  and  the  inspiration  (or  in&lli- 
Vixtj)  of  hijKis^  and  of  his  prieslv. 

*'  TIm  firm  hold  of  these  specific  cbfluracteristics  (sajs  Dr.  B.)  is  certainlj 
required^  ia  order  that  the  chureh  may  esdst>  but  nothing  more*  He  ii^ 
does  net  believe  in  Jesus  as.  the  Ghr»t  of  God,  and  en  the  redemption 
aoQeaipliehed  by  Him,  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  Christian  Gbureh.  For 
thaaa  are  essentials  of  faith.  But  holding  these  essentials,  he  still  xor 
mma  a.  Christian,  although  he  doea  not  believe  that  at  the  resurrection 
tiiet  e«rthlj  body  wiU  be  iiestored,  or  rise  again,  and  although  he  is  not 
able  to  &id  that  tbe  doctrine  of  original  sin  can  be  derived  from  the  ae* 
QOU«it  given  ia  Scripture  of  the  fall  of  man.  He  who  rejects  the  specifle 
chajracteristio  of  the  evangelical  church,  is  no  longer  an  evangeHcal 
Christian*  Kevertheless  he  still  remains  oae,  althou^  he  may  think 
di£Gareiitly  on  the  Trimtty,  on  Original  Sin,  on  the  DevU,  and  on  Death 
mA  the  Ile8urrecti$)n,.  &o.  from  the  authors  of  our  church  confessions 
and  oreeda.'* 

We  declaie  that  we  fully  acknowledge  this  £Dundation  of  the  evan^ 
geUcal  elMirchy  and  consideir  that  every  one  who  holds  it  ia  an  evangell- 
oal  Christian.  Im  respect  to  us,  however,  of  the  New  Churdi,  we  desire 
it  to  be  distinctly  uuderstood,  in  opposition  Ho  all  perversions  and  falsifi* 
cations  of  our  views  which  have  been  propagated  by  Hauber  and  others, 
tlwl;  we  still  more  decidedly  and  fuUy  worship  the  Loird  of  the  Chureb, 
and  {in  order  to  show  this,  we  beg  here  to  adduce  certain  things  which 
ace  in.  the  creeds  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  evangelical,  or  Pro- 
testant Chiurch,  as  fellows: — "The  right  &ith  is,  that  we  believe  and 
"confess  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  God  and  Man.  *  *  *  Who, 
"  although  He  be  God  and  Man,  yet  He  is  not  two  but  one  Christ ;  one 
*'  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but  by  taking  of  tbe  Man- 
"hood  into  God.  One  altogether,  not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but  by 
"i«n%  qf  Person;  for  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so 
*'  God  and  Man  is  one  Christ "    (Athasasian  Creed.) 

We  also  further  adopt,  from  the  Augsburgh  Confession  of  Faith,  as 
follows: — "Jesus  Christ  *  *  *  is  the  only  Saviouu,  and  He  alone 
"has  declared,  that  He  will  hear  our  prayers.  This  is  also  the  highest 
"  worship  of  God  according  to  the  Scriptures,  that  we  in  all  our  troubles 
"  and  temptations  seek  Jesus  Christ  with  the  whole  heart,  and  call  upon 
"Him."— (Art.  xxi.  p.  19.) 

We  also  adopt  from  the  other  Confession  of  Faith,  called  the  Formula 
Concordia,  what  follows : — "  Therefore  has  the  Humuauj  Nature  of  Jesus 
"  Christ,  a&er  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  an  exaltation  above  all 
*'cneatures  in  heaven  and  on  earthy  and  has  become  fully  possessed  of 
"  the  Divine  Majesty,  after,  as  the  apostle  declares.  He  had  ascended 
"fitf  above  all  heavens,  and  thus  truly  filled  all  things,  and  is  not  only 
**^as  God,  but  as  Man,  everywhere  present."  (p.  782.)  "  He  knows  and 
*^is  able  to  do  all  things,  because  He  as  Man,  by  such  a  personal 
"  mmm  [with  tbe  Father]  has  indeed  and  in  truth  received  all  knowledge 
"  and  power.  *  *  *  Hence  it  is,  that  this  Man  alone,  and  beside 
"  Him,  no  man,  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  could  in  truth  say — 'Where 
".  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
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•*  of  them ;  *  and  agdii-*-*  I  am  mtfe  you  al^yay*  ^yiBn-unlH>  the  consumma- 
**  tion  of  the  age.' "  .  ,       , 

We  further  declare,  iu  opposition  to  the  perversions  and  fi^lsifidafiona 

.mentioned  above^  that  we  also  a<?ceptthe  doctrine  of  *' Justifipatiop  by 
Faith/'  provided  thigjtnih  be'iMt,  in  opposition  to  Scripture,  separated 

from  charity,  or  love  in  its  activity ;  hxxVthBt,,  acepr(fittgto  thb  apoffltle, 
(Gal.  V.  6.)  we  fitmly  believe,  that  only  that  "  faith  is  of  anv  avail  whidi 
worketh  by  love,"  and  that  love  is  **  the  fulfilling  of  the  law/'   (Rofii. 

;  ziiL  8-^10.)  For  ^though  we  of  ours^ves  can  do  ooothingi  waA,  th^:^- 
fore,  no  idea  can  be  entertained  of  oar  own  Tighteousnese^,  oi  ot  our  ofwa 
merit,'  iriasmuch  ds  there  is  only  OisfE,— the  Lord' Jesus  Christ;  whl^'is 

•  right60U8  and  holy;  (Rev,  xv,  4.)  and  whereas  in  ug,  the  ji'oot  pf  eVfl, 

^  called  the  pr^^u^v  Tejnaina  to  eternity,-  and, as  .every, pne. would  fojil 

:i  himself  a^aii2iin>evil>  if  the  Lord's  mcfrcdful  operatbn  wero  only  foi^^ 

moment •  witMield ;  we  have,  nevertheless,  in  conge«[uenci9'of  our  frw- 
will,  and  of  the  divine  aid  mercifully  granted  to  us  by  our  Saviour  GPoi, 
all  necessary  power  to  resist  evil,  and  to  keep  the  commaudment?  of 
God.  For  the  Lord  requires  nothing  impossible ;  and  as  every  ,^ne'«  Ule 
folbwB  him  into  the  etemd  worid,  so-  that  whatever  we  sow  here,  we  shill 

;  reap  hereafter;  it  is  indispensable  for  our  salvation  that  we  overcoti^e, 
(Rev.  ii.,  iii.)  and  bring  forth  good  fruits.  For  the  Lord  Himself  says— 
**  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit ;  and  every  tree  that  bringetli 

rUGt  iordi  good  fruite,  is. hewn  down  and  east  into  the  fire.''  (Matt.  vii«  IBk) 
Finalljr,  we  declare,  that  whereas  it  is  our  conviction*  that  die  Ohuidi 
rests  upon  true  doctrine,  and  that  the  State  itself  is  based  upon  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  upon  conscience,  consequently  upon  true  reE- 
^on^  whidi,  AS  &nch,<  not  only  teachea  the  belief  in  a  personal  God,  but 
aseribes  to  Him  truly  divine  att^butes  and  works,  and  eepeoially  worships 
Him  as  Love,  Wisdom,  and  Lifer  itself,  and  makes  the  keeping  of  Bis 
divine  commandments  the  great  condition  of  salvation;- therefore,  we 
consider  it  to  be  our  duty  to  preserve  and  secure  the  true  doctrines  of 
Christianity  by  proper  institutioae,  said  not  only  to  educate  our  ehildi^en 
m  the  ^me,  Imt  to  provide  for  preaehers  and  teadiers  who  ate  wortiay 
and  duly  prepared  for  their  oflftce,  to  teach  the  true  doctrine  of  Ged;s 
Word,  and  administer  the  sacraments.    We,  whose  signatures  follow, 

^  have  formed  ourselves  into  an  association  to  carry  out  these  purposes. 
'This  associeition  is  called  *'  The  QeneraLAssembly  of  the  Neuo  Church  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland;''  whose  published  reports  and  tracts  eestahi 
an  explanation  and  cpnfii-mation  of  our  doctrines ;  which,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  liberty  and  self-government  of  individual  societies,  wSjl 
examine  a^d  ordain  the  preaobM:s,.as  proposed  and  recommended  for 
that  purpose  \if  the  respective  societies,  loid  which  association  will^  at 
the  same  time,  serve  as  a  point  and  centre  of  union  to  the  entire  body; 

To  this  our  declaration  we  subjoin  our  names,  and  we  hereby  soHbit 
all,  (without,  in  the  least,  obtruding  ourselves  on  the  freedom  of  any  one,) 
viho  agree  Wi^  us,  and  who  feel  a  similar  want,  to  express  their  approba- 
tion, and  in  writing  to  send  the  same  to  Professor  Dr.  Immanuel  Tafel, 
at  Tubingen. — Editob.  '  '  '     .* 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


The  Rkv.  Woodvillb  Woodman's  Lec- 
tures TO   THE  Working    Men  of 

LOIfDOIf. 

It  is  a  fkofc,  as  sad  as  it  is  oertiuD,  that 
infidelity  and  even  atheism  are  rapidly 
spreading  amongst  the  working  classes  of 
this  coontry.  A  great  change  is  now  tak- 
ing place  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
human  mind;  this,  to  the  surprise  of 
many,  is  now  forcing  itself  upon  the  con- 
victions of  all,  and  of  this  change,  the 
present  free-thinking  of  workina;  men  is 
only  one  of  many  evidences.  Men  are 
fost  losing  all  reverence  for  traditional 
(pinions,  merely  as  such, — have  become 
^ud  of  their  rationality,  and  determined 
to  use  it,  and  on  all  matters  natural  or 
spiritual  are  resolved  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and  make  fact  and  fair  argument 
the  Kile  test  of  the  truth  of  opinions, 
whether  new  or  old. 

What  the  Church  of  England,  or  any 
branch  of  the  Old  Church,  can  do  against 
a  movement  taking  such  a  direction,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  discover ;  but  that  it  is 
not  apathy  which  dictates  the  present 
do-nothing  policy  of  both  Church  and 
Dissent,  is  a  thing  of  which  we  feel  fully 
assured.  When  the  Bishop  of  London 
said,  a  short  time  since,  that  rationalism 
was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  popery,  he 
no  doubt  betrayed  the  feelings  of  all  the 
more  discerning  of  his  class  and  commu- 
nity as  to  their  conscious  inability  to  meet 
a  rational  investigation  of  their  opinions ; 
for  what  can  a  Church  do  against  ration- 
alism, whose  fundamental  doctrines  are 
iirational,  and  only  kept  from  being  gene- 
rally perceived  to  be  so,  by  the  screen  of 
mystery  and  traditional  reverence  which 
is  carefnlly  drawn  before  them  ? 

One  thing,  however,  becomes  to  a  New 
Ohurohman  very  evident.  If  men,  by  the 
free  exercise  of  their  rationality,  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  influence  of  a  Church 
whose  doctrines  are  irrational,  they  must 
bring  themselves  within  the  scope  and 
teaching  of  a  Church  whose  principles  are 
in  accordance  with  reason,  by  one  and  the 
same  process ;  and  it  behoves  every  one, 
therefore,  who  believes  that  the  New 
Church  answers  the  latter  description, 
to  lend  a  hand  to  the  important  work 
of  bringing  her  doctrines  under  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  stand  so  much 
in  need  of  them. 

Strongly  impressed  with  this  convic- 
tion, the  Rev.  Woodville  Woodman,  of 

N.  8.  NO.  187. — VOL.  XII. 


Kersley,  near  Bolton,  determined  to  try 
the  working  men  of  London  as  to  their 
susceptibility  to  the  truths  of  the  New 
Church ;  and  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  experiment,  and  the  new  field 
which  it  appears  to  have  opened  for  future 
missionary  labours,  lead  us  to  regard  it  as 
altogiether  one  of  the  most  hopeful  and 
encouraging  circumstances  which  has  for 
a  long  time  occurred. 

In  the  month  of  January  last,  Mr.  Wood- 
man commenced  operations  by  proposing 
to  the  committee  of  the  New  Church  Mis- 
sionary and  Tract  Society,  to  deliver  a 
course  of  six  lectures  in  London  as  soon 
as  a  suitable  place  to  lecture  in  could  be 
provided,  which  fortunately  was  soon  ob- 
tained by  the  committee  at  the  London 
Mechanics*  Institution,  Southampton- 
buildings,  Holbom,  which  contains  a 
commodious  lecture  room,  capable  of 
holding  about  500  persons.  The  bills 
announcing  the  lectures  were  headed 
with  the  following  defiance  to  the  advo- 
cates of  sceptical  opinions: — 

"Atheism,  Deism,  and  Materialism 
Refuted.**  After  which  followed  a  list 
of  the  subjects  of  each  lecture, — 

Ist,  The  existence  of  God  demon- 
strated. 

2nd,  Creation ;  the  essential  difiTerence 
between  the  Creator  and  tlie  created 
shown. 

3rd,  The  Divine  attributes  of  Omni- 
potence, Omnipresence,  and  Omniscience. 

4th,  The  Human  Soul;  its  immateri- 
ality and  immortality. 

6th,  Divine  Revelation ;  its  necessity 
and  certainty. 

6th,  Redemption  and  the  Incarnation 
rationally  demonstrated. 

It  was  announced  that  qnestions  on  the 
subject  of  each  lecture  might  be  put  to 
the  lecturer  at  its  close,  and  a  chairman 
was  appointed  for  the  better  preservation 
of  order  during  the  proceedings. 

Such  an  acceptance  of  the  challenge 
repeatedly  thrown  out  by  infidels,  as  the 
above  biU  proclaimed,  could  not  fail  of 
exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  sceptical 
party,  were  it  only  to  know  from  what 
quarter  of  the  Christian  camp  so  un- 
wonted a  response  had  proceetied;  for, 
as  with  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  of  old, 
before  the  champion  of  the  Philistines,  so 
the  Christian  host  has  generally  preserved 
a  silence  as  of  dread,  before  the  swagger- 
ing challenge  of  the  infidel  Goliah. 
.  Accordingly  when  Mr.  Woodman  pre- 
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sented  himaelf  at  the  lecture  room,  he 
found  it  numerously  attended  by  an  audi- 
ence who,  no  doubt,  expected  only  some 
£re«h  attempt  to  render  plausible  those 
stock  arguments  of  the  old  theology  to 
which  infidels,  even  of  moderate  talents, 
generally  find  themselves  successful  oppo- 
aents. 

But  if  this  was  the  expectation,  never 
was  a  party  more  out  in  its  reckoning. 
The  lecture,  in  many  ways  striking  and 
remarkable,  was  so  hi  nothing  more  than 
the  novel  point  of  view  which  it  presented 
of  its  subject,  and  the  freshness  and  force 
of  both  argument  and  illustration  by 
which  its  great  truths  were  set  forth ;  it 
soon  rivetted  th«  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  before  its  close  elicited  repeated 
bursts  of  applause,  as  its  various  telling 
points  evolved  themselves. 

In  the  questioning  which  followed,  no- 
thing was  more  evident  than  that  the  scep- 
tical party  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and 
missing  their  old  points  of  attack  afforded 
by  the  popular  theology,  knew  not  very 
well  how  to  handle  a  set  of  arguments 
which  tliey  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  grapple  with.  "All  this  is  new,  but  it 
must  be  met,'^  was  an  observation  of  one 
of  them  to  another,  which  was  overheard 
by  a  friend.  To  meet  it,  however,  was 
evidently  their  present  difficulty.  A  little 
nibbling  at  unessential  points,  and  some 
rambling  questions  not  very  close  to  the 
subject  under  discussion,  was  all  that  pre- 
sented itself,  and  the  lecturer  would  have 
remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field, 
but  for  an  occurrence  which  threatened 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  audience 
from  the  great  truths  that  had  been  so 
ably  enforced,  to  matters  of  a  disagreeable 
and  altogether  personal  character.* 

The  remaining  lectures  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  evidently  produced  a  striking 
impression;  and  perhaps  the  best  proof 
of  theur  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
of  the  numbers  which  followed  Mr.  Wood- 
man to  Cross-street  Church  to  hear  hb 
sermons  on  the  Sunday,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  announced  the  subjects  and 
the  place  where  they  were  to  be  preached. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  so  good  a  be- 
ginning will  be  followed  up  by  sunilar 
endeavours,  while  this  impression  of  New 
Chm'ch  power  remains  fresh,  for  we  feel 
assured  that  those  whom  the  Lord  has 

*  As  a  portion  of  tliis  report,  which  here  follows, 
refattng  to  Mr.  Holyoake  and  Mrs.  Martin,  is  more 
ftilly  exphiuea  in  a  paper  received  l»y  Mr.  Wood- 
■iaBk.t*  appear  in  our  next,  ire  bare  omitted  it 
Jiere. — Kuitor. 


endowed  with  the  requisite  gifts,  to  make 
them  fishers  of  men,  can  cast  the  net  no> 
where  with  more  probability  of  success 
than  amongst  the  working  men  of  London. 


Theological  Lectures  at  Yobk. 

(From  Vie  York  Herald,  March  \hih.) 
On  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
the  Rev.  R.  Storry,  of  Dalton,  near 
Huddersfield,  minister  of  the  New 
Church,  delivered  two  interesting  and 
argumentative  lectures  at  the  Lecture 
Hall,  Goodramgate.  The  first  lecture 
was  on  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  The  most  fiirmal 
teaching  on  this  subject  was  the  Lord's 
discourse  (xxiv.  Matthew)  in  answer  t* 
the  inquiry  of  his  disciples,  **  What  shall 
be  the  sign  of  thy  coming  and  of  the  end 
of  the  world  ?"  The  accompanying  cir- 
cumstances of  this  coming  were  presented 
in  this  discourse  as  "  the  darkening  of  the 
sun  and  moon  and  the  falling  of  the  stars 
from  heaven."  These  words  had  usually 
been  literally  imderstood,  and  had  thence 
led  to  the  almost  general  expectation  of 
the  destruction  of  mundane  creation,  and 
the  personal  coming  of  the  Lord  in  the 
clouds  of  the  natural  firmament.  The 
general  connection,  however,  of  the 
passage  forbad  its  literal  exposition* 
The  predicted  phenomena  were  to  occur 
''immediately,''''  after  a  "tribulation,"' 
which  was  generally  admitted  to  refer  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans.  And  this  application  seemed 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  literal  intimation 
that  that  generation  should  not  pass 
until  all  was  fulfilled.  In  giving  up,  how- 
ever, the  literal  rdndering  of  the  Lord's 
teaching,  commentators  seemed  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  all  the  teachings 
of  the  Apostles  in  theur  epistles  were 
drawn  from  this  discourse  of  the  Lord. 
The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  first  epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  distinctly  referred  to 
it  when  he  said  "  This  we  say  unto  you 
by  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  and  he  adopts 
in  his  famous  passage  upon  the  subject 
the  Lord's  teaching  with  slight  modifica- 
tions. The  same  remark  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  Both 
these  Apostles  spoke  also  of  the  Lord's 
coming  as  at  hand,  and  both  were  ex- 
pecting its  early  approach.  A  still  motp 
forcible  representation  of  the  destruction 
of  visible  creation  was  presented  in  ™ 
Book  of  Revelations  under  the  opening  of 
the  Sixth  Seal,  when  "  the  sun  became 
black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the  moon 
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became  as  blood ;  and  the  stan  of  heaves 
fen  unto  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig-tree 
casteth  her  untimely  fruit  when  shaken 
of  a  mighty  wind."  The  opening  of  the 
seals,  however,  constituted  a  connected 
prophecy*  and  what  occurred,  therefore, 
under  the  sixth  seal  must  necessarily 
precede  the  predicted  occurrences  under 
the  seventh.  Tlic  predictions,  however, 
under  the  seventh  seal,  announced  the 
setting  up  of  the  Lord's  kingdom  in  the 
world,  and  the  commencement  of  his 
universal  reign,  wherein  he  should  give 
reward  unto  his  servants,  and  should 
destroy  them  that  destroyed  the  earth. 
This  passage  presented  a  key  to  tlie 
entire  subject.  The  earth  evidently 
denoted  the  Lord's  church  on  earth, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  prevalent 
principles  of  evil  and  falsehood,  which 
were  to  be  overthrown  wlien  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  should  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 

After  referring  to  other  evidences  of 
the  improbability  of  the  destruction  of 
the  earth,  the  lecturer  remarked  that  the 
subject  had  also  a  philosophical  bearing. 
The  Apostle  Paul  hud  most  beautifully 
remarked  tliat  "the  invisible  tilings  of 
God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead." 
An  infinite  Creator  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce an  image  of  his  own  infinity  in  his 
works.  This  infinity  is  manifest  in  a 
visible  and  sensible  manner  in  the  endless 
multiplication  of  seeds  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  the  continued  propagation 
by  offspring  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
destruction  of  the  world  by  terminating 
the  procreations  of  the  human  family, 
and  cutting  off  all  further  multiplication 
and  increase  in  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  would  destroy  the 
image  thus  provided  of  the  infinity  and 
eternity  of  the  Creator.  The  mutual 
relation  and  dependence  also  of  the 
lasible  works  of  creation  rendered  it 
extremely  probable  that  the  law  extended 
equally  to  the  invisible.  The  vegetable 
kingdom  depended  entirely  upon  the 
mineral,  and  without  it  could  not  exist 
a  moment.  The  animal  was  equally 
dependent  on  the  vegetable  and  mineral. 
And  in  like  manner  it  was  not  improbable 
that  the  entire  heaven  of  angels  rested, 
as  its  ultimate  base,  on  the  world  of 
nature,  in  which  case  the  destruction  of 
the  earth  would  be  attended  with  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  Creator *s  works, 
both  vbible  and  invisible.    The  lecturer 


proceeded  to  illustrate  the  prophecy  by 
the  law  of  correspondence,  and  entered 
into  a  number  of  Scriptural  evidences  to 
show  that  the  whole  passage  related  to 
the  state  of  the  church  on  earth.  The 
sun  was  the  great  doctrine  of  love,  the 
moon,  the  doctrine  of  faith,  and  the 
stars  the  distinct  knowledge  of  goodness 
and  truth.  And  these  were  darkened 
and  fell  from  heaven,  when  the  evils  of 
selfish  and  worldly  affections  were  exalted 
in  society,  to  the  place  of  genuine  bene- 
volence and  charity,  and  when  faith  and 
knowledge  became  empty  profe.<<sion, 
instead  of  living  practice.  This  state 
was  said  to  have  already  distinguished 
the  church,  and  to  be  a  condition  from 
which  society  was  slowly  but  certainly 
advancing.  The  coming  of  the  Lord  as 
the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
was  shown  to  denote  the  appearance  of 
the  Lord  as  the  Divine  Truth  in  the 
letter  of  the  "Word  of  God,  manifeatinff 
the  power  and  glory  of  its  spiritusu 
wisdom,  and  presenting  the  Bible  in  all 
its  adaptations  to  human  progress  and 
improvement.  Numerous  evidences  were 
offered  to  show  that  preparation  for  this 
state  is  already  extensively  taking  place 
in  society,  and  furnishing  tlie  strongest 
hope  of  the  coutinued  progress  and 
amelioration  of  our  common  humanity. 

The  second  lecture,  on  the  Godhead, 
was  devoted  to  an  extended  Scriptural 
proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme 
Deity  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  showing  that  he  was  Jehovah 
himself,  who  descended  as  the  Word, 
and  assumed  man's  nature  that  he  might 
therein  redeem  the  whole  human  family 
from  the  power  and  dominion  of  hell, 
and  that  by  the  exaltation  and  glorifica- 
tion of  his  humanity  the  whole  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  dwells  bodily  in  him,  and 
that  he  is  thence  the  exclusive  Saviour 
of  his  people. 

One  characteristic  of  these  lectures 
could  not  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying  to 
the  audience :  we  allude  to  the  truly 
gentlemanly  and  Christian  spirit  in  which 
the  various  sections  of  the  church  hold- 
ing opinions  differing  from  those  of  the 
lecturer  were  treated.  We  may  add, 
that  the  eloquent  and  earnest  manner  in 
which  these  lectures  were  delivered,  per- 
vaded as  they  were  by  a  spirit  of  genuine 
charity,  seemed  to  excite  the  deepest 
interest  of  a  numerous  audience. 

[Our  Vork  correspondent  has  kindly 
supplied  us  with  an  account  of  the  ro- 
muning  lectures,  which    were  received 
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'       -.  .    \  ,    •   "■     ^  ••  -—J- mj      J'     .'^    '.      ' 

i^-   -  ''    •*'  ''  ■'  Dkimw.-  ■  •  "    " 

Ttris  ttYu^dliM,  dufhig  t)te  laatsuamier, 
t»i4en^biidi»U6fe  ftn  eiilirgetiietit  Aitd  g^tMK^ 
rai{iltmtidtf6  as  attiotmt  Almost  to  ti  &^ 
kmistiire  An  entirely  u^wfrimb  haS  beeiilk 
etieofeed  in  a  neat^stTte,  and  a^gi^ty  ^ded 
|[ir  th^  aooomttiodfttknt  ^f  the  6hoir  miA 
Smiday->6ohool8.  Ufideir  the  galiety  itire 
coiDBidAotts  Vestries;  The  elia|>eil  is  now 
^if«ibl«  bf  seating  n«atfy  MO  people. 

The  public  services  oonneded  ^tii  Uvs 
opening  were  commenced  on  Sunday,  the 
letli'df  Febtutay,  tmA  cdnchided  dn  the 
23rd,^  three  sehdees  tals^g  j^aee  an  each 
Sabbath.  The  morning  and  evening  ser- 
mons of  the- 16th,  were  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Bruce,  of  London;  those  of  the'  second, 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Howarth,  of  Salford.  The 
aiberooofi  service  on  eaeh  Sabbath  was 
eondncted  by  the  resident  minister,  the 
Bev.^  Stdrly.  The  atteodanee  at  alt  the 
sw^ioes  was  large  and  re^>eetable$  in  th^ 
etev^Bga  n^oiwwere  pi«sent  than  could  be 
iomdtolably'aocommodated.  AHthesels 
^te  were  sueh  afa  yielded'  extreme  satis* 
AuAion  to  the  men^Mrsof  the  church,  uid 
tnere  also  favonrably  ndtioed  by  wtvinigieM 
who  KTere  present* 

On  the  eveninir  of  Wednesday,  the  l«th, 
asociai  tea-meeting  wits  held  in  tfaeBChool-^ 
tvwra;  The  eictntae  indemeney  of  the 
iK9»ther  led  to  a  comparstirely  thin  atteiii- 
d«nco«  not  more  than  150<  being  present* 
The  chah  was  occupied  by  Joe^h  Senior^ 
£sq«,'thef  benetolent  proprietor  of  i^e  ohai 
pel,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
ministccs  taMng  psvt  in  the  opening  ser^ 
Tioes^  •  The  proie^dings  -were  enDiventd'  by 
muaici^  and  seemed  •  to  afl^nd  gentod  d^ 
^i^t  to  thoie. present. 

Since  tbe  openib^,  a  i^w  strangeqs  Iranre 
eontinnod  to  attends  thf  Wcnsfaipj  and  ata 
increased  number  of  sittings  have -been 
let.  Therrisii  thicefcire,^  ^wy  reason  to 
hope  t^iat*  thv  anlaigement  wtti  be'  a^ 
tended  witk  merged  use  td  the  Obuoeh^ 
and  beeoaott  a  biesahigto  tiie  ne^bouF' 

hood.*  •:    - 


he^ed  by ^4Ai«(lmitae  of  Bfr.  fFm.7€aarioi^ 
#hoee  €tibsc?^rtiott  4«  ^020.  nRFo-»tgrt4 
tbfii>eatr  space  does  not  peiiBit^»s-lir^ 
keti  this  list  enUve,  tmt  we  are  requested 
to  express  ttao  sinco'e  thanki^  of  the  btsf 
thren  at  Notting^tam^  for .  t^is  fi^enerons 
effbH  on  the  j;)artoe  thejsubscfibersi'  fBhs 
e&tire  amodntef  tM  snJbsorii^tione  is/ie^ 
14s- ^Jd.  .  -  '--.'•■.  y>"  .r-u 
'  ^*  The'  entif e-  «ost  (jsays  onr.  oOEEesponi 
dent),  of  the  budding  is  £212;;  tfhere^^i^ 
consequently,  a  defioieocy'Ofaborvn  £i<)fi^ 
The  etrntoaetbirs  for  tbe  ckapel  hove  pfl# 
mised  a  donation  of  two  guineas^  ^  To 
liquidate  tbe  reihaiiaing  debt,  <a  fund  has 
been  eooinMnaed'by  tfa» mtaabers^  and 
atthottgh  sokBW  time  nay  daps?  beiotfe^ttiil 
oluspel  fB  entSrely  £ree  inm  inetmibiAAci^ 
ive  have  the  pleasure  of  beholduxg  juiM 
crease  of  edei^fy  and  devetedness.to^  the 
good  cause  on  the  part  of  tbe  membei;^ 
and  also  of  wHnessing  an  interest  in  th^ 
doctrines  springing  up  in  the  mindtf  of 
many  who  have  oanght  a  glhnpse  of  the 
iev^n-fold  splendour  of  tbe  New '  Jeru- 
salem. Twelve  months  ago,  we  weoe  i& 
niost  nhkn^wn*  a  stranger- being  seMhnii 
seen  wlUiin  the  chapel^  whilst  now^rvit 
have  a  number  evevy  Sabbatk,  some  ^ 
whom  are  regular  in  their  attendance/^  'i 
^  The  Society  b^  to  tendet  then*  no^ 
dial  tbanklK  for  the  liberal  «uppoit  tiiey 
httve  received  (especially  to  their  distiHit 
ftiends),  and  hope,  ere  long^  to' a^nd 
them  naore  gratifyuig  inteHigenoe^'  Hat 
the  Lord,  in  His  infinite  merc^,  iproi^ 
theworkof  ourhatods!"  >    fi4> 


The  New  PLaob  op  WoBsair  At    ' 

W<e  liavieireoeited  a  list  of  many  nansw 
to  sab^crilxeBB to  thvnewpfatcb  of  trors^^ 
Ifftelyereoted nt  Nottiiqifbam^  for  tl*epa#*> 
jKjte  df  the*  New  Ohuroh*     This  list  is 


SwftDEiCBOBe  HisR^KfiSBirriiJ^  litt  Tt; 

SOUT^BT. 

Tt^  tfie  Editor.  - 

Sir,t— In  readhag  the  idxtb  vohiine  of 
Southey'd.  "Life:  and  OortespondencB,^ 
lately  edited  by  h\»  son,-!  was  struolcJb 
meeting  with  the  foitowing,  wWoh  ^I  «» 
tract  for>owr  pioges,  in  order  ftb  shew, 
that'  that  cciiebiated  auth6r«ometnneij 
in  hSs  tttefsry  remarks,  ''ventured '  ixpim 
gswiiids:  where ,  he  was  tattdrly  /ujBrt«4 
and  -ignteaiDfc  This  ?  ease  is  hi '  rda^ 
tionv  asthof  readei^  wiiil  aeoj^  to'^wK* 
denborg^'  doctrine  of ;  Beiven;  >  aB  h^f>lh 
asto  ite.form^  C%i3«tV>myatiDal.b^<^ 
or,v  aa  Sowdenboig  eatis  ^it^  i  the  fluurtsutt 
bmior  or  the  QrandMani'  AH,jrf  ta&a*^ 
ever  nation,  or  people,  or  denomiMifcDj 
wftb  bayeiTsceilved  aenytbing  ofspiriitol 
Ufe^  tkiDU^  Jonkingr^  trbflst  npbn^caiTtb^ 
to€k)d,  and  tbtdtigh  liitog  BdbowHnfiT'** 
Hia  eemmaniitetents,'  .enitcr,  into'  fionift 
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iriBTBtifliU  bod^  and  6^)07  Ui^gi«At«| 
hipfdmsr  of  which  they  are  capabtoi 
Nowv  this  is  a  dootrine  in  it«df  mM 
isl&mal  and  oonsiskeiity  as  well  aa  Scrip* 
tmalv-aBd  is  in  acooodanee  wHh  the  per* 
ett^tioBs  of  all  ^mms*  minds  when  they 
tlAidc^Abont  hisaM)  b«t  Swedesbeig  has 
brouglit  this,  like  every  other  doctrine  he 
has  treated,  into  a  prstnineaioe  and  elear- 
mt»  ^ithieh  renders  it  ^rifghtfid  to  tbo 
dontemplstloD  at  erery  giood  mind.  It  is, 
tlierefoiej  to  be  lamented  that  such  men 
aa  Southey,  whose  works  are  so  exten- 
aifely  vead,  dMuld  be  the  medhims  of 
hnsrepreseaftatiooB  in  respect  to  any  of 
fiwedenborg^  statements  aad  deotriAflB, 
and  thereby  prerenting  their  readers  iram 
having  reeoarse  to*  the  most  enl^tened 
attthor,  on  every  sul^ct  ^  theology  and 
aphritoal  ptdlosophy,  that  ever  wrote  for 
the  instraotioB  of  nuakind. 
London.  Z.  Y. 


:'^*Hanw  yo«  (says  Sontbey,  in  a  lettet 
to  one  of  his  friends),  seen  the  strange 
book  wMoh  Anastasios  Hope  Ml  for  pub- 
Hoation^  and  which  his  representatives,  in 
fepite-of  all  dissuasion,  have  published? 
His  Botidn  of  tmmortality  and  heaveo  is, 
that  Rt  the  oonsummation  of  all  things, 
heand  yoQy  «nd  I,  and  John  Murray,  and 
Nebndiadnmzar,  and  ^Lambert  the  fai 
many  and  the  living  skeleton,  «nd  Qneen 
Mtebeth,  and  the  Hottentot  Venas,  and 
Thnrtejl  and  Piob^  and  the  twelve 
apcritles,  and  the  neUe  army  of  martyre, 
and  Genghis  Khan,  and  all  his  armies, 
and/Kodh^  with  att  his  anomtors  and  «I1  his 
posterity, — yea,  all  meft  and  all  women, 
and  all  children  that  have  ever  been  or 
ever  shall  be,  saints  and  sinners  alike,-^ 
kre idl  to  bepot  together,  and  made  into 
tiTm-gteaiti  celestial  and  eternal  Hmnati 
beidlg.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  known 
how  nearly  ifa$  apptoachm  to  SwedgiUforf^ls 
famjt^*  Moiiotiikethesohemet.  I  don  t  like 
tbetnotion  of  being  mixed  up  with  Hume 
andilitDt^fand  Whittie  Harvey^  and  7hil-» 
fMittsf  andijOEd  Althorpe,  and  the  Hmu 
aad-*  the  Hottentots,  ahd  tiw  Jews  and 
I^iffiBtines^aiid  the  Soot^  and  the  Iiish* 
Oodfoilnd!  I  hope  to  he  myself ;  I«  in 
an  English  heaven  woth  yon^y^iuBBelf,  yon 
aad  some  others, witlront  whom-heaven 
wsfOd  be  ^  heaven  to  me.'*^->¥oL  vL 
pilfifr.      .     1 

i  .:Now,^  vTe  wodhl  appeal  to^  any  of  the 
refeidctsrof^8i;v«edenbQrgy  to  know  whether 
what  Sontbey  joaiUa  the  Vftc^  v^  StBtdei^ 
bsxr^'^  in'Mspeot'to  the  fom ef  heave%- ii 


anythiag  Mke  what  is  liere  mpropentcd  as 
being  the  idea  of  Anastasios'HeplB.  Scm- 
they,  with  all  hb  reading,  could  never 
have  read  a  wngte  book  of  iwedenboig^s, 
or  else  he  would  not  have  dealt  in  such 
groundless  and  reckless  fancies  and  state- 
ments reapeotiog  an  author  with  wlvose 
writings  it -is  one  of  the  greatest  blesrhica 
of  Any  maa^«  life  to  beoome  aoqtuainted) 
Bat  X  must  not  indulge  in  any  vem  eC 
honest  in^Bgnatium  a^sainstsuch  ertoneeua 
statements  aad  perversions*  X  will  only 
f^er  the  reader  to  SwedenboRg's  **H«ft* 
ven  and  HeU,'' whete,  in  Noa.  59  t»^7, 
his  dootrine  on  this  very  importaat  sul^eei 
mnybefcund. 


GlB0«»[.iL9ioN  ow  New  CauBcm  PuBO^ 

BITION*  - 

Te  the  Editor. 

'9ir,-^In  reference  to  that  part  of  ona 
of  the  suggestions  made  by  your  oot rels 
pondent'— **  A  Minister,**  whioh  relfttes 
to  the  two  Printing  Societies  offerint 
their  publications  for  sale,  at^a  rednetioB 
of  25  per  cent,  from  the  retail  poee»  to 
all  who  may  pnrchase  for  distcilmtioB;  I 
beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am  prepared  to 
supply  all  my  own  pablicatioa&^all  the 
Manchester  8oaiety''s  publioationa,  aad 
all  other  books  for  the  sale  of  whieh  I 
am  tlie  sole  London' agents  at  thereduo- 
tioB  named,  $Oit  the  purpose  proposed. 
Indeed,  I  would  not  strictly  limit  myself 
to  this  purpose}  but  let  Ouff  ^fdvrign 
fiiends*  puroiiasing  for  tbrir  own  uaii« 
have  the  same  advantage^  All  the  New 
Church  publications  tat  which  1 1  taD^nat 
agent^HBuch  as  those  of  the  -  London 
Printing  Society—some  of  Mr«  OlissiiWs 
woriEs,  and  a  few  otheKs,  1  would  supply 
at  a  leductioa  of  2Op0temA  '  This  I  do 
as  a  small  offering ;  of  gvftitudelbrtiie 
great  patronage  with  which  I  hare  of  late 
been  fayoored  by  the  members  of  tiie 
(^urch.  ;,      , ' 

I  also  intend  to  print  ft  large  quantity 
of  my  complete  cataloi^^iie  of  New  €hnroh 
wioriu,  for<  the  use  ef  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  avail  themsclvea  of  thitmods 
of  making  known  the  existence  of  these 
works.  Further,  I  shall  continue  to  ad- 
vertise; and  if  those  authors  who  retain 
an  interest  in  their  own  works  should  be 
disposed  to  assist  in  this  way,  through 
me,  sudi  amiiitanee  sltaH  be  appropriated 
m  additional  to  my  owA  cfferte.  I  sbaU 
alsoBotfiifltokeep  a  ^atohfii]  eyeovisr 
^e  -eirountstances'  conneeted-  with  this 
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gr9iM'  iMilUio.  4»8eiab|jr,  and  to  take  sdvaa- 
tage  of  every  Jt^vourable  occurrence. 

Your  Gorrespoadent's  Buggestions  havo 
drawn  forth  these  remarks;  and  so  far  as 
an  individual's  exertions  may  go,  I  trust 
Ukej  wUl  be  satisfactory;  acd  that  tlie 
result  will  prove  that  there  really  does 
exist  a  great  interest  m  the  mattor  among 
the  members  of  the  New  Churoh. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Jas.  S.  Hodson. 
22,  Porti^al-street,  Loudon, 
AprU21st,  1851 


Manchester  Tract  3ocii£T7  and   tuk 
Grand  Exhibition. 

In  reference  to  the  valuable  suggestion 
of  "  A  Minister,''  which  appeared  in  this 
periodical  for  last  month,  respecting  the 
propriety  of  the  Printing  and  Tract  So- 
cieties offering  their  publications  at  25 
per  cent,  below  the  retail  price,  to  ail  who 
iihoose  to  purchase  for  diJitributiou  at  tlie 
Exhibition,  the  Committee  of  the  Man- 
chester. Tract  Institution  have  resolved 
that  soeieties .  ending  oiJers  for  tracts, 
shall  Jbe  entitled  to  such  discount,  and 
they  earnestly  recommend  every  society 
to  procure  a  parcel  of  tracts,  which  could 
then  be  divided  amongst  its  individual 
members  as  might  be  deemed  most  useful 
or  desirable.  In  this  way,  not  only  would 
the  tracts  cpst  less,  but  the  expense  of 
carriage  would  be  comparatively  nominal. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important,  and 
certainly  the  cheapest  means  of  disse- 
minating a  knowledge  of  the  heavenly 
doetriQes  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  is  avail- 
able in  the  ''.Synoptical  Tables"  lately 
issued  by  the  Manchester  Society.  At  a 
trifling  expense  the  "  Contents"  of  the 
amaller  wcvks  of  Swedenborg  may  be 
circulated  far  and  wide,  presenting  -a 
.  comprehensive  and  luminous,  yet  harmo- 
nious and  rational  expoaition  of  the 
genuine  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Word, 
adequate  to  the  regeneration  of  society, 
and  dispelling  the  clouds  of  scepticism 
and  falsity  which  at  present  overshadow 
the  religious  world. 

Another  aid  in  this  field  of  usefulness 
has  just  appeared  in  the  form  of  the 
aixth  minor  woric  of  Swedenboig,  entitled 
**  On  the  New  Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly 
J>octnne,^\price  4s.  per  dozen. 

Thu^  wcihave,  within  our  limited  circle, 
ample  means  to  enable  our  fellow-men, 
who  are  so  disposed,  to  read  and  judge 
for  themselves  re^>ecting  those  high  and 
hdy  principles  of  geuuiuc  Christianity 


wliich  will  ultimately  "  cover  the  eacth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea,"  and  realize 
that  happy  period  when  the  Lord  shall 
be  King  over  all  the  earth,  when  there 
shall  be  One  Lord,  and  His  name — One- 

What  is  our  duty  on  the  present  un- 
paralleled occasion,  is  so  self-evident  as 
to  need  no  comment;  and  we  hope  that 
every  recipient  of  the  heavenly  verities 
will  deem  it  a  high  privilege — a  duty  not 
to  be  neglected — to  aid  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability,  however  limited  it  may  appi^- 
reutly  be,  in  the  realization  of  the  good 
that  may  be  effected  by  a  plentiful  dis- 
tribution of  tracts  in  the  metropolis 
during  tl^e  present  season. 

Jno.  B.  Krnnerley,  Hon.  Secr 

AprU  18th,  1851. 

CONFERBNCi!:  TO   BR  HELD  THIS   YeaR 

IN  London. 
To  Uie  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — The  readers  of  the  Repositofy 
are  already  informed  of  the  desire  of  many 
members  of  tlie  New  Church  that  the 
General  Conference  should  this  year  be 
held  in  London.  In  deference  to  this 
desire,  the  Edinburgh  Society  have  gene- 
rously relinquished  their  claim  upon  the 
Conference,  whereby  it  devolves  upon  the 
president  to  appomt  another  place  of 
meeting.  I  take  the  esirliest  opportunity, 
therefore,  to  mform  the  Church,  througli 
the  medium  of  the  Conference  Magaziiu, 
tliat  arrangements  are  now  completed  for 
holding  the  next  session  of  Conference  in 
the  Church  in  Argyle-square,  London. — 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

Richard  Storry, 
President  of  the  43rd  General  Conference. 


Proposed  Meeting  op  Members  of  the 
New  Church  during  the  Grej^t 
Exhibition. 

Since  the  last  notice  there  has  been  a 
small  increase  of  communications,  which, 
although  not  equallmg  the  wishes  of  the 
ccMnmittec,  and  the  urgency  of  the  occa- 
sion, afford  ample  evidence  that  the 
writers  regard  the  proposed  effort  as 
worthy  of  all  support.  The  scntimeut 
contained  in  the  following  extract,  we 
would  hope,  is  felt  by  many  who  have 
not  yet  expressed  it: —  ,» 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  notice  a  sort  of  lethargy 
on  the  present  occasion  with  any  one  wish- 
ing well  to  the  Lord's  New  Church,  and 
I  am  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  societies 
not  lending  you  a  helping  han4  in  some 
way,  .       .  .      " 
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'*Btte  let  the  fteling^  of  the  committee 
apetik  ont.  Tfaej  have  a  good  canse  in 
biEoid,  and  the  oolonrs  of  all  nations  soon 
fo  cheer  them  on  in  leading  volunteers  to 
fblfow.  Then  why  not  call  the  attention 
of  every  society  to  the  opportonity  they 
how  have  of  doing  good  in  a  way  they 
may  never  more  be  enabled  to  do?  If  all 
cannot  do  what  the>  wish,  let  them  do 
^hat  they  can,  so  that  the  Lord  may 
know  that  their  heads  and  their  hearts 
are  in  the  right  place.  I  am  fain  to  hope 
there  is  nothing  for  the  committee  to 
doubt  or  fear,  if  they  only  show  a  good 
heart  in  the  matter." 

The  following  sums  liave  been  re- 
cdved:  — 

Mr.  Gethen £0  10    0 

B.J.  M 0  10    0 

A  friend,  Devon  (4th  don.)   0  10     0 

Ditto,      Louth  1     0     0 

Miss  Gourson 2     0     0 

For  Tracts : — 
Friends  at  Clifton  .........    2    0    0 

Ditto      "  Oxford  0  10    0 

Ditto     *•  Bingley 1     0    0 

Col.  Gwynne 10    0 

Mr.  Hayward 0  10    0 

One  society — Birmingham— has  res- 
ponded to  the  invitation  given  last  month, 
and  has  begtm  a  subscription  towards  the 
expenses.  The  friends  there  are  unani- 
mons  in  approving  of  holding  the  Con- 
ference in  London,  and  of  having  a  meet- 
ing of  New  Church  friends  during  the 
Great  Exhibition. 

This  example,  the  committee  hope,  will 
quickly  be  followed  by  other  societies. 
Probably  others  are  oven  now  making 
similar  exertions.  It  is,  however,  very 
desirable  that  it  should  be  known  as  early 
as  possible'  what  amount  of  funds  will 
be  to  be  employed  on  the  occasion,  for 
on  that  will  mainly  depend  wrhat  shall  be 
spent  in  advertisements,  and  also  in  pro- 
e^ng  a  supply  of  tracts,  which  most 
certainly  ought  to  be  large.  The  com- 
mittee also  hope  that  the  friends  in  Lon- 
don, as  wen  as  elsewhere,  will  individually 
exert  themselves  in  this  interesting  and 
important  matter,  and  forward  their  con- 
tributions. 

Application  is  about  to  be  made  to  our 
friends  Dr.  Tafel  and  Mons.  Le  Boys  des 
GnaySy  soliciting  them  to  undertake  the 
preparation  of  suitable  tracts  in  the  Ger- 
man and  Ftench  languages  respectively, 
for  distribution  among  their  countrymen. 
This  measure  wHl,  of  course,  involve  ex- 
pense ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  bounden 
duty,  when  so  many  foreigners  are  ex- 


pected to  visit  ns,  that  we  sfeNnikl  emhtttm 
so  favGural^  an  opportunity  of  giving 
them  a  general  notion  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Chnroh,  which  they  would  not 
be  likely  to  meet  with  in  their  own 
country.  If  suitable  arrangdnsents  ean 
be  made,  U  is  also  proposed  to*  have  ser*- 
mons  or  lectures  in  our  own  ohurehes  hi 
French  and  Grerman. 

The  number  of  the  committee  has  been 
increased  to  eight,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bruce 
and  Shaw  having  recently  joined  thetn. 

Communications  are  requested  before 
the  15th  of  the  month.  Post-office  orders 
may  be  made  payable  to- 

HEIflnr  -'BUTTBB, 

48,  Cloudesley-terrace, 

Islington,  London. 


Mawinali's  Questions. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — Being  a  bookseller,  I  hav« 
many  opportunities  of  recommending  siiek 
b^>oks  as  I  think  most  conducive  to  tilie  ad- 
vancement of  troth ;  and  as  a  mattier  -ci 
course,  have  to  supply  worfts  of  all  kinds  to 
order.  The  latter  mode  is  oftener  resorted 
to  by  myself  than-  the  former  as  regards 
MangnalVg  Quettiont;  and  I  need  scarcely 
tell  you,  that  I  always  experienced  pain  at 
being  compelled  to  sell  to  another  a  bocdc 
containing  so  contrary  an  opinion  of  Sw^ 
denborg  to  what  I  conscientiously  believed. 

With  the  idea  of  remedying  this  evil,  I 
communicated  my  views  on  this  subject 
to  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  the  respect- 
able publishers  of  this  popular  work,  pobit- 
ing  out  the  false  position  the  editor  held, 
both  with  respect  to  our  esteemed  author 
and  the  New  Chturch  as  a  body;  and,  after 
showing  the  injustice  of  forcing  etroneoua 
notions  upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  I 
respectftilly  suggested  the  propriety  of  ex- 
puogmg  so  much  as  related  to  Bweden- 
borg's  spiritual  capacity,  and  (if  they  were 
not  satisfied  as  to  his  enthe  qualifioatioii 
in  thifl  respect)  only  to  advert  to  so  much 
of  his  philosophical  career  as  may  be  ga- 
thered even  from  the  annals  of  his  own 
country ; — to  which  communication  I  re- 
ceived the  annexed  very  interesting  reply. 

(Coptf.) 
"  London,  April  2nd,  1851. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Your  suggestion  relative 
to  Swedenborg  shall  be  attended  to  in 
the  next  editicn  of  MangnaWi  Questions. 

*"  You  will  see  in  the  edition  of  Maw^ 
der'*s  Biographical  Treasury  which  wiU 
appear  in  iibont  a  fortoight,  a  very  aatii- 
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ikotory  aooount  of  Swedenboig,  by  the 
gentleman  who  will  edit  MangnaU, 
**  Yours  feithfdlly, 
**  Longman,  Brown,  Grben,  Sl  Co. 
•*  Mr.  Stevenson." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  liberal  publishers 
of  these  important  school  appendages  hayo 
acquitted  themselves  nobly  by  this  con- 
cession ;  and  let  us  trust  that  future  edi- 
tions will  become,  at  all  events,  the  vehicles 
of  tnUht  and  thence  of  good.  To  the  Lord 
be  all  the  praise. — Yours  truly, 

Thomas  Stbvbnson. 
Nottingham,  April  10th,  1851. 

GOMMUNIOANTS  AT  THE  HOLY  SUPPBR. 

The  Conference  has  still  to  lament  that 
considerable  neglect  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Supper  continues  to  exist  in  the 
New  Church,  both  in  societies  where  the 
means  for  its  administration  are  complete, 
and  also,  which  may  be  more  excusable, 
in  societies  which  have  no  ordained  mi- 
nisters. This  defect  was  strongly  adverted 
t.o  by  many,  and  the  utmost  anxiety  was 
manifested  for  its  removal.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  affording  opportunity  to  all,  and  on 
their  report  the  Conference  grouped  the 
societies  into  districts,  and  recommended 
the  ministers  to'  direct  their  pastoral 
superintendence  and  care  over  these  dis- 
tricts, both  to  lead  them  to  the  use  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  every 
other  orderly  use  belongmg  to  a  society 
of  the  Lord's  New  Church. 

The  Rev.  T.  Worcester  stated,  in  refer- 


ence to  this  sutjeot,  that  in  America,  and 
especially  in  his  own  society,  the  young 
people  were  trained  to  expect  to  enjoy 
the  Holy  Supper  as  soon  as  they  were 
twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  this  was 
the  almost  universal  custom.  To  be  a 
member  and  a  communicant  was  the 
same.  And  often  in  the  Boston  society 
more  than  200  attended  the  Sacrament, 
on  which  occasions  there  prevailed  with 
all  a  sphere  of  holy  joy.  The  Sacrament 
is  administered  once  a  quarter. 


The  Pbintino  op  the  Litubot. 
To  the  BdUtfr. 

Dear  Sir,— The  printing  of  the  Liturgy 
liaving  been  ordered  by  the  last  Confer- 
ence (Minute  146),  it  is  my  duty,  as  the 
secretary  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
carry  that  resolution  into  effect,  to  ex- 
plain, that  the  reason  of  its  not  having 
been  done  is,  that  the  Conference  held  in 
Leeds,  1848,  formally  and  distinctly 
abrogated  the  "Consecration  service"  in 
the  present  edition ;  (see  Minutes  56, 57.) 
whereas  there  is  no  minute  of  either  of 
the  subsequent  Conferences  by  which  that 
service  is  restored,  or  the  one  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  it,  determined  on. 

The  committee,  therefore,  finding  it 
impracticable  to  carry  out  the  resolution, 
under  these  curcumstances,  have  come  to 
the  unanimous  decision  of  postponing 
the  matter  till  the  views  of  Conference 
have  been  ascertained  thereon. 
I  am,  yours  truly, 

WooDviLLE  Woodman. 

Eersley. 


ilHarriage. 

At  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  Cross-  Connolly,  late  a  member  of  the  Russell- 
street,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  March  street  Society,  Liverpool,  to  Miss  Emma 
2Srd,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bruce,  Mr.  John    Millen. 

®bttuar^. 


At  Ghiteshead,  on  the  29th  January, 
1851,  Mr.  James  Liddell,  aged  71  years, 
a  member  of  the  Newcastle  Society  since 
its  commencement.  If  it  be  a  virtue  in 
man  to  pursue  with  all  his  heart  that 
which  he  deems  to  be  just  and  right, — 
good  and  true, — and  thus  to  let  his  light 
80  shine  as  it  may  be  seen  by  men,  to  the 
g^ory  of  God,  then  was  our  departed 
friend  possessed  of  one  such  virtue,  at 
least,  which  no  man  who  knew  him  could 
mistake.  He  thought  it  to  be  an  especial 
duty  and  privilege  to  worship  the  Lord  in 
His  sanctuary,  and  certainly  in  this  re- 
spect he  was  a  "  burning  and  a  shining 
light,**  for  he  loved  the  courts  of  the  Lord. 


He  was  never  known  to  be  late  in  coming 
to  worship !  nor  was  he  ever  known  to  be 
absent  for  twelve  years,  except  five  times ! 
Listen,  ye  living,  to  the  voice  of  the  dead. 
He  held  an  office  in  the  society,  that  of 
attending  to  seat-rents,  &c.,  for  nearly 
eighteen  years,  to  which  he  most  punctu- 
ally attended.  Nor  did  he  make  age,  or 
distance,  or  weather,  or  hard  work,  or  any 
otlier  excuse,  for  the  non-performance  of 
Sabbath  duties.  The  life  of  this  good  old 
man  speaks  volumes  to  those  whom  he  has 
left  behind, — a  life  of  Christian  charity 
and  use.  He  has  gone  to  reap  **  a  greater 
weight  of  glory."  Oh !  that  my  life  and 
latter  end  may  be  like  his !  R.  C. 


CfaiH  and  Sever,  PrmUrs,  18,  St  Ann^e-sireet,  Maneketter. 
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ON  BEING  CONVERTED  AND  BECOMING  AS  LITTLE 
CHILDREN.— Matt.  xvm.  8. 


A  woBK  and  a  statd,  without  whidi  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  must  be  deserving  of  our  serious  consider- 
ation and  our  earnest  cultivation.  Ta  know  v^at  it  is  to  be  converted, 
and  to  become  as  a  little  child,  and  to  seek  after  the  change  and  the 
state  yrhkh  they  imply,  is  true  and  practical  wisdam.  It  is  not^  indeed^ 
to  be  supposed  that  each  of  us  has  this  wisdom  yet  wholly  to  learn  ; 
but  every  lesson  of  wisdom  contained  in  the  Word  is  so  incapable  of 
ever  being  exhausted  either  by  knpwkdge  or  practice,  that  the  wisest 
and  best  may  always  sit  with  humility  and  eamestneas  to  learn,  where 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  eminently  the  teacher,  and  where  it  is  man*^ 
highest  praise  to  show  least  of  himself. 

We  shall  therefore  consider  what  the  Divine  Teacher  means  by  con- 
version, and  by  becoming  as  little  children. 

Conversion,  like  every  other  ehange  thataffects  the  states  of  spiritual 
life,  must  be  a  change  in  the  ends  and  purposes  of  the  human  heart. 
Its  commencement  may  or  nmy  not  be  attended  with  a  (^ange  of 
religious  opinion,  or  deep  impressions ;  it  may  begin  so  secretly  as  not 
to  be  perceived,  and  proceed  so  gradually  a»  not'  to  be  marked ;  but  at 
whatever  time  it  begins,  or  whatever  form  it  assumes,  it  is  and  tnust  be 
a. change  whioh  operates  on  the  ends  and  issues  of  life. 

But  in  the  New  Church,  conversion,  like  every  oth^r  subject  of  reli- 
gioiiy  and  like  every  othar  part  of  the  work  of  human  regeneration,  is 

li.  s.  NO.  138.— VOL.  xn.  q 
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presented  in  a  light  which  gives  us  a  precise  and  striking  view  of  its 
necessity  and  nature.  The  human  spirit,  long  regarded  as  a  spark,  or 
a  hreath,  or  a  mere  principle  of  vitality,  is  now  made  known  to  us  as  a 
substantial  form,  completely  and  marvellously  organised,  far  more  won- 
derfully elaborated  than  the  body  itself.  The  truth  of  this  is  imme- 
diately recognised  when  it  is  once  admitted  as  a  principle  that  there  is 
only  one  life  and  one  fountain  of  life,  and  that  created  beings  are  but 
organised  forms  for  the  reception  of  this  life.  All  finite  life  is  but 
received  or  derived  life, — a  stream  flowing  constantly  from  its  fountain, 
and  which  can  only  exist  in  connection  with  it.  The  quality  of  this  life 
is  according  to  the  quahty  or  character  of  the  organised  form  into  which 
it  flows.  Jt  is  the  same  life  that  flows  into  the  animal  as  into  the  man ; 
it  is  the  difference  of  their  organization  that  makes  it  bestial  in  the  one 
and  rational  in  the  other.  This  general  law,  that  the  quality  of  life  is 
according  to  the  quality  of  organization,  accounts  not  only  for  the 
difference  between  the  human  and  the  brute  creation,  but  for  the  differ- 
ence of  the  male  and  female  mind, — for  that  which  exists  amongst  nations 
and  individuals,  so  far  as  it  is  hereditary;  and  finally,  for  the  difference 
of  state  between  the  good  and  the  evil,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in 
the  other.  The  good  and  the  evil  derive  their  life  from  the  same 
source ;  their  faculty  of  thinking  is  from  the  same  pure  intelligence ; 
their  faculty  of  willing  is  from  the  same  pure  love  ;  the  only  difference 
being,  that  the  evil  pervert  all  that  they  receive  from  above,  while  the 
good  receive  and  give  it  in  its  own  heavenly  order.  The  good  and 
the  evil  thus  give  opposite  manifestations  of  the  same  life.  The  same 
sun  rises  upon  them,  the  same  rain  descends  upon  them,  but  they  are 
productive  of  opposite  effects.  As  life  takes  its  form  and  quality  from 
the  receptacles  into  which  it  flows,  these  opposite  effects  must  result 
from  the  receptacles  in  the  human  mind  being  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
the  true  order  of  humanity.  When  God  created  man,  his  perfection 
consisted,  not  in  any  actual  wisdom  or  holiness,  but  simply  in  all  the 
organical  forms,  and  consequently,  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  being  in 
their  right  order  and  direction,  in  consequence  of  which  the  inflowing 
life  of  love  and  wisdom  from  God  became  true  spiritual  affection  and 
intelligence  in  man.  The  love  and  wisdom  of  man  was  thus  a  finite, 
but  increasing  measure  of  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God.  The  fall 
consisted  in  a  departure  from,  and  resulted  in  an  entire  inversion  of, 
this  order  into  which  man  was  created.  That  organization  which  had 
been  formed  from  and  according  to  divine  order,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  circles  of  celestial  and  terrestrial  life,  according  to  which  all  things 
are  seen  to  come  from  God,  and  are  returned  to  God  again,  was  turned 
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away  from  God,  and  from  the  order  of  God,  and  all  its  actifities  were 
discordant  with  the  divine  spheres  in  heaven  and  the  world,  and  thus 
with  the  operations  of  that  Providence  hj  which  the  works  of  God  are 
governed,  and  the  purposes  of  God  in  creation  are  accomplished. 
The  human  mind  may  be  considered  as  having  consisted  of  or  contained, 
innumerable  tender  vessels  for  the  reception  of  celestial  affections  and 
perc^tions ;  all  these  vessels  being  turned  upwards  to  the  divine  source 
from  whence  they  were  to  be  filled  with  spiritual  heat  and  light  through 
the  sun  of  heaven.  The  ruling  love  turns  all  things  to  itself,  as  the 
sun  turns  to  itself  the  expanding  flower,  that  it  may  nourish  it  with  ito 
rays.  While  love  to  God  predominated  in  the  human  heart,  all  its 
powers  were  turned  to  God ;  but  when  self-love  and  the  love  of  the 
world  began  to  have  an  undue  influence  on  the  mind,  those  powers 
became  deflected  from  their  normal  state  ;  and  Anally,  when  the  natural 
loves  obtained  complete  ascendency  over  the  spiritual,  the  mental 
powers  acquired  a  direction  diam^ncally  opposite  to  that  which  was 
originally  impressed  upon  them.  The  tender  vessels  of  the  mind,  in 
which  its  faculty  of  recipiency  consists,  no  longer  look  upwards  to  the 
Lord  and  heaven,  but  downwards  to  self  and  the  world ;  and  to  self  they 
ascribe  all  their  powers  of  thinking  and  willing,  and  to  the  world  they 
look  for  all  their  satisfiactions. 

It  is  from  this  state  of  inversion  and  disorder  that  man  has  now  to  be 
converted :  and  such  a  conversion  must  be  eflected  in  every  one,  as  every 
human  being  is  hereditarily  and  constitutionally  such  a  form  of  inverted 
order  as  w»  hav^  now  endeavoured  to  describe.  Restoration  from  such 
a  state  of  disorder  to  a  state  of  order  cannot,  it  is  evident,  be  effected 
by  a  mere  change  of  opinion,  nor  by  an  intellectual  conviction  of  its 
necessity,  nor  by  confessions  of  sinfulness  and  prayers  for  remission, 
nor  by  any  single  act  of  the  mind,  whether  of  faith  or  repentance.  It 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  life  of  patient  and  pious  woll-doing ;  in  brief, 
by  a  life  contrary  to  the  tendencies  of  our  fallen  nature  and  corrupt  self- 
hood. It  is  therefore  a  gradual  work — a  reformation  of  the  mind 
reduced  by  evil  to  a  chaotic  state  of  darkness  and  confusion.  Or,  to 
express  it  by  another  analogy  from  the  Word,  it  is  a  being  bom  again, 
being  "  curiously  wrought  by  a  Divine  Land  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth,"  and  a  restoration  to  something  of  that  pristine  innocence  from 
which  our  race  has  so  woefully  departed. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  that  innocence  which  our  Lord  declares  to 
be  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  : — "  Except  ye 
become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
The  innocence  of  childhood  is  perhaps  the  only  natural  emblem  that 
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remains  of  the  primeyal  state  of  man.  Yet  even  that  state  is  not 
hereditary ;  hut  while  there  is  as  yet  no  active  hostility  to  the  order  of 
heaven,  the  influences  of  heaven  act  upon  the  yielding  mind,  and  shed 
upon  it  some  of  the  purity  and  tenderness  which  gives  to  in&ncj 
and  childhood  some  faint  resemhlance  to  the  state  of  man  in  Paradise. 
But  the  innocence  of  childhood,  however  heautiful  compared  with  the 
unregenerate  state  of  adult  age,  is  still  but  the  emblem — the  natural 
correspondence  of  spiritual  innocence.  We  find  that  early  inno- 
cence has  little  or  no  power  to  control  the  passions,  or  check  worldly 
and  selfish  views.  As  the  hereditary  dispositions  become  unfolded,  the 
innocence  of  early  life  retires,  and  too  often  leaves  the  strong  man  of 
the  natural  selfhood  in  entire  possession  of  the  mind.  The  innocence 
of  spiritual  life  is  therefore  distinct,  both  in  its  origin  and  its  character, 
from  the  innocence  of  childhood.  It  is  an  innocence  ^hat  is  begotten 
and  exists  not  in  ignorance,  but  in  wisdom ;  an  innocence  that  does  not 
precede  the  dawn  of  the  passions,  but  asserts  dominion  over  them,  and 
holds  them  under  habitual  control ;  it  is  the  little  child  that  puts  its 
hand  on  the  hole  of  the  asp  and  the  mouth  of  the  cockatrice  den,  that 
leads  in  innocence  the  wolf,  and  the  leopard,  and  the  lion,  so  that 
nothing  shall  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  the  holy  mountain.  It  is  an  inno- 
cence that  grows  out  of  experience,  and  is  the  essence  of  all  virtue. 
There  are  two  things  which  constitute  the  very  inmost  life  of  all  other 
things,  and  of  all  heavenly  states — innocence  and  peace.  If  we  con- 
sider them  in  connection,  one  will  throw  light  upon  the  other. 

Peace,  it  is  evident,  must  be  a  principle  and  a  state  in  which  all  the 
discordant  elements  of  the  mind  have  subsided  into  rest ;  when  the 
wind  and  the  waves  have  been  rebuked  by  the  voice  of  Divine  Love 
and  Truth,  and  a  great  calm  has  been  produced  within.  But  the  calm 
of  spiritual  peace  cannot  be  produced  by  merely  removing  external 
disturbing  causes.  It  is  not  true  peace,  unless  it  can  maintain  its 
tranquility  amidst  the  rage  of  outward  hostility.  Outward  things 
disturb  our  peace  only  when  they  find  an  affection  which  they  are  able 
to  excite  within.  If  we  have  subdued  the  inordinate  love  of  earthly 
things,  earthly  things  will  not  seriously  disturb  our  peace.  If  we  are  at 
peace  with  ourselves,  we  shall  be  able  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience 
in  times  of  outward  tribulation.  Inward  peace,  therefore,  is  that  state 
of  inward  repose  which  arises  jfrom  having  overcome  the  world.  As 
peace  is  a  heavenly  state  of  mind  more  opposed  to  the  love  of  the  world, 
innocence  is  a  heavenly  state  more  opposed  to  the  love  of  self,  and  can 
only  therefore  exist  as  this  love  is  subdued.  Innocence  is  directly 
opposed  to  all  hatred,  revenge,  pride,  self-will.     These  are  the  root  of 
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all  human  disorder  and  of  all  human  misery;  and  where  they  are 
cherished,  they  poison  every  virtue  and  every  true  enjoyment  of  life. 
Innocence  can  only  exist  as  self-love,  and  all  its  derived  and  disorderly 
affections  are  subdued.  -  Even  in  the  sense  of  perfect  harmlessness,  inno- 
cence implies  the  absence  of  all  desire  of  retaliation— all  active  hatred 
against  others.  But  innocence  is  not  merely  a  negative,  but  a  positive 
principle.  It  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  even  the  greatest  evils,  but 
the  presence  of  the  greatest  good.  It  is  a  principle  that  comes  from 
the  Lord,  and  is  given  to  those  who  have  overcome  themselves  in  the 
warfare  of  spiritual  life.  So  far  from  being  a  negative  principle,  or  a 
principle  or  state  peculiar  to  man,  which  it  would  be  were  it  only  the 
absence  of  evil,  innocence  is  a  principle  in  the  Lord  himself,  and  is  the 
inmost  of  His  divine  love.  Those  are  most  innocent  who  make  the 
most  entire  surrender  of  themselves  to  the  Lord ;  for  one  of  the  essen- 
tial characters  of  innocence  is,  that  it  places  an  unreserved  reliance  on 
the  Divine  Being,  as  a  child  does  upon  its  parent.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  Christian,  this  reliance  rests  on  a  knowledge  and  conviction  that  it  is 
the  only  means  of  safety  from  the  corrupting  and  disturbing  influences 
cf  his  own  selfhood.  This  knowledge  and  conviction  can  only  be 
acquired  by  experience.  For  who  can  know  himself  without  having 
passed  through  some  of  the  states  of  inward  or  outward  suffering  which 
arise  from  an  undue  dependence  on  worldly  or  selfish  wisdom ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  without  having  tested  and  seen  that  the  Lord  is  good  in 
all  his  requirements  and  dealings?  Innocence  is,  therefore,  that  prin- 
ciple of  purity  which  is  acquired  by  the  removal  from  the  very  ends  of 
life  of  those  secret  leanings  towards  self,  which  enter  into  the  affections 
and  thoughts  of  the  unregenerate  mind,  and  turn  its  outward  good  into 
evil.  In  no  finite  and  fallen  mind  can  this  leaning  be  entirely  abolished. 
Human  nature  can  never  be  entirely  freed  from  its  corruptions;  for 
even  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  the  Lord's  sight.  But  it  can  be  so 
far  purified  as  that  its  corruption  shall  be  seen,  and  acknowledged,  and 
held  in  subjection,  and  made  the  ground  of  profound  and  habitual 
humiliation.  Humiliation  and  innocence  go  hand  in  hand.  Genuine 
humiliation  consists  in  acknowledging  from  the  heart  that  in  ourselves 
we  are  nothing  but  evil,  and  that  all  the  good  we  can  either  think  or  do 
is  from  the  Lord.  This  does  not  imply  that  we  can  neither  think  nor 
do  anything  that  is  good  in  itself,  but  that  the  merit  of  all  such  good 
belongs  to  God.  Innocence  dwells  in  humility;  it  is  the  principle 
which  inwardly  shrinks  from  evil  and  from  the  meritoriousness  of  good. 
Indeed,  it  is  that  principle  which  enables  us  to  feel  that  there  is  no 
protection  against  evil,  and  no  preservation  in  good,  but  in  the  Lord. 
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It  is  that  priDoiple  which  enables  us  to  elevate  the  inmost  affections 
habitually  to  the  Divine  Being,  as  the  author  of  all  that  is  pure  and 
holy  and  peaceful.  It  is  this  principle  that  enables  us  always  to  pray 
and  not  to  faint ;  for  it  is  a  principle  of  perpetual  devotion  in  the  heart, 
that  ascends  as  an  odour  of  rest  before  the  Lord.  The  consecration 
and  perpetual  homage  of  the  mind,  through  this  principle  of  innocence, 
was  represented  in  the  Israelitish  church  by  the  daily  sacrifice — or  the 
offering  up  of  a  lamb  morning  and  evening ;  and  which  was  called  the 
perpetual  sacrifice,  because  it  represented  the  perpetual  worship  of  the 
regenerate  heart,  through  that  innocence  which  the  Lord  himself  has 
implanted,  and  of  which  innocence  a  lamb,  as  well  as  a  little  child,  is 
the  emblem.  The  Lamb  offered  in  this  sacrifice,  represented  in  the 
highest  sense,  the  Lord  himself — '*  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world."  But  the  Lord  was  represented  by  and  is  called 
a  Lamb,  because  he  made  his  Humanity  essential  innocence,  and  the 
pattern  and  the  fountain  of  innocence  to  men.  And  the  Lord  made 
his  Humanity  innocence  in  the  same  way  that  every  one  of  his  disciples 
has  to  acquire  a  state  of  innocence, — by  resisting  the  evil  and  doing  the 
good,  which  were  continually  present  with  him  as  they  are  with  us. 
Whatever  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  Lamb,  where  the 
Lord  is  understood,  is  said  spiritually  of  his  innocence.  The  Lamb  of 
God  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  because  the  Lord  removes  sin  by 
implanting  innocence  from  himself ;  for  innocence  is  essential  sinless- 
ness.  The  saints  **  wash  their  robes  and  make  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  ; "  for  the  innocence  which  is  in  divine  truth  is  that  which 
essentially  purifies  from  false  principles  and  brightens  the  perceptions 
of  truth.  A  blessing  is  pronounced  upon  those  who  are  called  to  the 
marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,  for  innocence  is  that  by  which  the  Lord 
communicates  his  highest  blessings  to  the  mind,  and  draws  it  into  holy 
communion  and  conjunction  with  himself.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  so 
much  is  said  of  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  little  children — that  **  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  for  the  inmost  principle  of  heaven  is  inno- 
cence, and  every  principle  has  so  much  of  heaven  in  it  as  it  has  of 
innocence :  love  to  the  Lord  and  charity  towards  the  neighbour,  and 
&ith  and  piety  and  works,  are  only  heavenly,  because  they  are  only 
pure  so  far  as  they  have  innocence  within  them.  The  Lord  says 
further  of  little  children,  that  they  do  always  behold  the  face  of  his 
Father  who  is  in  heaven, — because  innocence  is  that  which  converts  the 
mind  to  the  Lord,  and  gives  an  inmost  communion  with  the  divine 
love,  and  turns  all  the  interiors  of  the  mind  to  the  Lord  as  the  source 
of  its  love  and  happiness.     The  Lord  also  says,  that  "  he  who  offends 
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one  of  these  little  ODes  that  helieve  in  him,  it  were  better  for  him  that 
a  mill-stone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  were  drowned  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea," — intimating  that  he  who  violates  or  despises  inno- 
cence in  himself,  and  consequently  in  others,  were  better  to  have 
remained  in  a  state  of  self-derived  intelligence,  and  become  immersed 
in  felse  persuasions,  by  which  that  innocence  would  be  hid  from  their 
eyes,  and  saved  from  their  profanation. 

Finally,  we  observe,  that  when  the  warfare  of  the  faithful  is  accom- 
plished, "  the  Lamb  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them, 
and  shaU  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of  water,  and  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;"  the  Lord  from  his  own  divine  innocence, 
which  is  the  inmost  of  heaven  and  of  the  regenerate  mind,  and  the 
inmost  of  all  government  and  dominion,  will  give  joy  and  peace  to  those 
who  have  followed  him  in  the  regeneration,  and  by  the  power  of  his 
divine  truth  will  remove  all  the  sorrow  and  sufifering  of  trial  and 
temptation.  W.  B. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  PUBLISHED  WORK  OF   THE  LATE 
REV.  THOMAS  HARTLEY,  A.M.,  RECTOR  OF  WINWICK. 


Mr.  Hartley  was  one  of  the  earliest  receivers  of  the  testimony  of  Swe- 
denborg  in  this  country,  and  was  personally  acquainted  with  him ;  he 
became  the  translator  of  the  first  English  edition  of  the  work  of 
Swedenborg  On  Heaven  and  Hell,  As  a  translation,  it  possessed  con- 
siderable beauty  of  style,  but  it  was  superseded  by  the  translation  of 
Mr.  Clowes,  being  judged  somewhat  too  free,  and  in  some  instances  not 
sufficiently  close  to  the  original.  Most  of  the  readers  of  the  Bepowtorjf 
have  admired  Mr.  Hartley's  beautiful  preface,  also  affixed  to  Mr. 
Clowes's  translation ;  which  translation,  in  its  turn,  has  given  place  to 
the  Printing  Society's  translation  effected  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hancock,  and 
Mr.  Noble's  translation,  recently  announced  by  his  publisher. 

The  memory  of  a  man  so  dear  to  the  members  of  the  New  Church  as 
Mr.  Hartley,  will  naturally  create  an  interest  to  know  his  turn  of  mind 
and  thought  previous  to  his  reception  of  the  doctrines.  What  was  there 
in  him  akin  to  our  sentiments  that  led  him  to  accept  them  ?  What 
were  the  congenialities  between  his  mind  and  the  mind  of  Swedenborg  ? 
We  are  able  to  afford  some  answer  to  these  inquiries,  by  presenting  sonfce 
^tracts,  in  themselves  very  beautiful  and  edifying,  from  the  Preface  to 
a  volume  of  truly  eloquent  Sermons  published  in  1754»  and  which  were 
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certainly  composed  previous  to  Mr.  Hartley's  acquaintance  with  the 
doctrines  of  Swedenborg.  A  numerous  and  highly  respectable  clerical 
and  noble  list  of  subscribers  is  prefixed,  indicative  of  the  high  estima- 
tion for  learning,  eloquence,  piety,  and  goodness  in  which  the  reverend 
gentleman  was  held.  It  is  from  a  long  preface  of  109  pages  that  the 
following  beautiful  passages  are  extracted  ;  and  if  our  friends  are  grati- 
fied by  them,  a  further  selection  will  be  made  from  the  sermons.  Cer- 
tainly the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  extracts  are  precisely  such  as  the 
ill-informed  opponents  of  the  New  Church  would  consider  abundantly 
protective  against  what  they  deem  the  delusions  of  Swedenborg ;  while 
they  are  just  such  as  we,  who  are  better  informed,  and  better  able  to 
give  an  accurate  judgment  on  the  subject,  would  consider  as  evidencing 
a  remarkable  degree  of  preparation  for  the  reception  of  "  the  Heavenly 
Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem." 

The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Hartley  will  also  shew  what  high  attainments 
in  truly  evangelical  wisdom  and  goodness  were  possible  before  the 
revelation  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word.  They  shew  how  the 
Lord  met  every  truly  devout  mind  that  aspired  towards  Him  through 
his  Word,  in  the  spirit  of  those  touching  words  of  David, — **  As  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  0 
God.  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God :  when  shall  I 
come  and  appear  before  God  ?"  We  must  not,  then,  when  contrasting 
our  beautiful  doctrines  with  the  crudities  of  human  invention  and  tradi- 
tion, called  orthodoxy,  imagine  that  these  bear  any  resemblance  to  the 
interior  spiritual  and  celestifU  wisdom  from  above,  imparted  by  its 
beneficent  Source  to  the  purified  heart  and  prepared  understanding,  and 
which  really  constituted  his  church  before  his  Second  Coming.  Such 
instances  are  occasionally  met  with  in  our  day,  of  individuals  who  have 
far  outstripped  the  theological  conventionalities  of  their  party,  undeterred 
by  the  pretension  of  their  constituting  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."  Whenever  there  shall  be  nothing  left  out  of  the  New  Church 
but  these  vain  traditions,  the  first  Christian  Church  will  have  attained 
its  full  consummation  and  conclusion. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  all  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Hartley's  volume  are  as  free  from  popular  errors  as  these  extracts. 
When  he  delivered  these  discourses,  he  was  a  double  man ;  the  contents 
of  his  mind,  theologically  speaking,  consisted  of  matters  heterogeneous 
to  each  other,  although  not  discovered  to  be  so  by  their  possessor,  until 
the  light  he  derived  from  his  personal  acquaintance  with  Swedenborg 
helped  him  to  the  discovery.  Then  he  saw  that  one  part  of  his  theolo- 
gical mind  was  made  up  of  false  views,  generated  by  a  defective  educa- 
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tion,  while  the  other  part  was  made  up  of  pure  truths,  generated  above 
the  other  portion,  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  the  Word  of  truth,  during 
the  process  of  his  regeneration.  By  the  help  of  the  light  of  the  New 
Church,  he  found  the  contrariety  of  the  one  portion  to  the  other ;  and 
having  discarded  his  educational  errors,  and  received  instead  genuine 
truths,  these  then  united  with  his  individual  attainments  in  practical 
wisdom,  and  so  all  his  thoughts,  judgments,  and  knowledge  were  brought 
into  a  state  of  harmonious  oneness ;  thus  anticipating  the  process  which, 
as  we  believe,  by  the  ministry  of  angels  passes  upon  all  good  but  mis- 
taken minds,  when  they  arrive  in  the  world  of  spirits,  if  they  have  not 
had,  while  here,  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  New 
Church,  of  being  led  into  all  truth,  and  preserved  from  all  error.  May 
the  readers  of  these  extracts  catch,  and  retain,  their  pure  and  exalted 
spirit !  W.  M. 

'*  Most  authors  fix  the  ceasing  of  miraculous  powers  in  the  church 
about  the  time  of  Constantine ;  and  the  reason  commonly  assigned  for 
such  discontinuance  is,  that  being  now  under  the  protection  and  security 
of  an  establishment,  she  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  those  extraordinary 
seals  and  attestations  to  the  divinity  of  her  original  and  doctrines; 
whereas  the  truth  of  the  matter  lies  here  :  the  inward  gifts  and  graces 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  eminently  possessed  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians ;  their  ardent  love  of  God ;  their  holy  imitation  of  the  life  of 
Christ ;  their  powerful  faith ;  their  severe  discipline ;  their  deadness  to 
the  world ;  and  their  fervent  devotion,  enriched  their  souls  with  won- 
derful communications  of  the  Divine  energy.  They  were,  indeed, 
living  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Christ  wrought  in  their  faith, 
and  by  their  faith,  and  therefore  many  mighty  works  did  shew  forth 
themselves  in  them.  But  when  Christians  forsook  their  first  love,  and 
became  wedded  to  the  things  of  this  world,  they  commenced  members 
of  another  kingdom  ;  their  spiritual  powers  departed  with  the  spiritual 
life,  and  consequently  the  effects  ceased." 

*'  We  (the  clergy)  have  now  of  a  long  time  been  speaking  to  the  head, 
according  to  the  rudiments  of  this  world,  and  in  the  way  that  man's 
wisdom  teacheth,  and  we  find  the  world  neither  the  wiser  nor  the  better 
for  it.  Let  us,  then,  lay  the  axe  to  the  root,  and  level  our  strokes  at 
the  heart,  break  open  the  fountain  of  its  corruption,  uncover  the  hidden 
mystery  of  iniquity  in  the  inward  parts,  shew  men  their  horrid  apostacy 
from  God  in  the  very  essence  of  their  fallen  nature,  and  bring  them  to 
the  loathing  of  themselves  by  the  sight  of  their  vileness,  wretchedness, 
and  sinfulness,  till  they  are  forced  to  cry  out  with  the  leper,  '  Unclean ! 
unclean  /'*•»«•<  Lordy  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean, — I 
believe,  Lord,  help  thou  mine  unbelief.'  In  this  *  obedience  of  faith,' 
under  grace,  the  soul  no  longer  makes  resistance  to  the  drawing  of  the 
Father  to  the  Son,  and  so  receives  the  spirit  of  adoption,  for  as  many  as 
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receive  Christ,  to  them  giveth  He  power  to  become  sons  of  Gt)d.  And 
in  this  ground  is  opened  the  doctrine  of  the  nBw  birt^,  or  God's  spiri- 
taal  kii^dom  in  the  soul,  where  Christ  is  represented  as  sitting  on  his 
throne,  and  ruling  with  his  sceptre  of  righteousness  in  the  hidden  man 
of  the  heart,  there  doing  the  office  of  a  refiner's  fire  and  of  fuller's 
sope,  by  cleansing  us  from  inward  pollution,  and  purifying  us  unto  Him- 
taelf,  as  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works,  and  making  us 
partakers  of  his  own  Divine  nature." 

"  The  perfection  of  that  religion  which  bringeth  salvation,  consisteth 
not  in  notion  and  speculation,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  not  in  form, 
but  in  power ;  not  in  opinion,  called  orthodoxy,  nor  in  *  bodily  exercise,* 
but  in  experience  and  change  of  nature ;  and  no  creeds  nor  systems  of 
divinity, — no  particular  schemes  or  modes  of  worship,  have  any  other 
excellency  or  help  in  them  for  us,  than  as  they  are  proper  means  to 
produce,  or  cherish,  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man/' 

"  What  cause  shall  we  assign  for  that  opposition  to  gospel  truths  that 
appears  amongst  us,  and  for  &at  dislike  to  those  who  ui^e  the  necessity 
of  regeneration  and  of  the  spiritual  life  ?  The  true  reason  is  nigh  at 
hand,  though  others  are  pretended  :  such  doctrines  are  contrary  to  the 
maxims  and  principles  that  govern  the  hearts  and  conduct  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  genemtion ;  are  at  variance  ¥dth  the  false  interests  of  fiefih 
and  blood ;  declare  open  War  against  the  kingdom  of  self,  and  strike  at 
every  thing  that  is  most  near  and  dear  to  corrupt  nature.  Carnal  men 
of  every  denomination  ^n  be  zealous  for  opinions,  forms,  and  an 
external  worship  of  any  kind-,  because  these  leave  them  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  their  ambition,  their  covetousness,  their  love  of  themselves^ 
and  their  love  of  the  worid.  They  can  readily  take  up  a  profession  of 
faith  in  a  suffering  Saviour ;  nay,  they  can  bring  themselves  to  trust  in 
an  outward  covering  of  his  merits  and  righteousness  for  salvation, 
because  this  costs  them  nothing,  but  to  be  clothed  with  his  spirit  of 
humility,  poverty,  and  self-denial ;  to  renounce  their  own  wills  in  his 
lowliness,  meekness,  and  total  resignation  to  the  will  of  God;  to 
mortify  the  fleshly  appetites ;  to  be  crucified  to  the  world ;  to  strip 
themselves  of  all  complacency  in  mental  endowments,  whether  natural 
or  acquired,  which  appear  great  and  glorious  in  the  eyes  both  of  them- 
selves and  others,  and,  in  a  word,  to  take  up  their  cross,  and  follow 
their  Lord  in  the  regeneration." 

'*  Unless  the  great  doctrine  of  regeneration  be  mainly  insisted  on, 
the  people  in  general  will  be  so  far  from  seeking  a  new  nature,  that 
they  will  not  know  that  they  want  it ;  accordingly  we  find  that  where 
this  great  mystery  of  srodliness,  '  God  manifest  in  the  flesh'  and  re- 
vealed in  the  heart  by  nis  spirit,  is  preached  with  energy,  and  from  a» 
inward  experience  of  its  power,  the  Word  prevails  mightily,  and  is 
received  into  every  fitly  prepared  heart,  iiot  as  the  word  of  man,  but, 
as  it  is  in  truth,  the  Word  of  God,  who  still  bears  testimony  to  the 
Wold  of  his  grace,  with  power  from  on  high." 
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^*Zeal  for  religion,  springing  up  in  hearts  unpurified  bj  Christian 
&ith  and  humility,  partc^es  of  all  the  foulness  of  the  soil  that  feeds  it ; 
mixes  with  the  unsubdued  passions  of  the  natural  man ;  and,  where  it 
meets  with  any  uncommon  degree  of  pride  and  affected  singularity,  lays 
itself  open  to  all  the  delusions  of  Satan,  becomes  impregnated  with  the 
spirit  of  error,  and  brings  forth  the  poisonous  fruits  of  a  malignant 
enthusiasm." 

"  There  is  not  perhaps  anything  more  opposite  to  the  genius  of  true 
Christianity,  than  that  closeness  and  bigotry  of  spirit  which  hinders  us 
£rom  seeing  and  loving  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  the  character  of  any 
person,  only  because  he  thinks  not,  or  walks  not,  with  us ;  as  if  the  all- 
bounteous  God  measured  out  his  grace  and  goodness  according  to  the 
scanty  pattern  of  the  national,  notional,  orthodoxy  of  men." 

"  Very  few  there  are  who  have  their  minds  so  thoroughly  enlightened 
with  wisdom  from  above,  and  their  hecirts  so  totally  purified  by  faith  and 
humility,  as  not  to  have  remaining  in  them  great  mixtures  of  ignorance 
and  fcailty — like  the  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  which  were  partly 
of  iron  and  partly  of  day.  Hence  arise  mistakes  with  regard  to  their 
spiritual  state.  They  find  in  themselves  at  times  a  very  ardent  love 
for  God,  and  the  flame  of  their  devotion  rises  high ;  and  in  such  frames 
scarce  any  figures  are  lofty  enough  to  express  the  subUmity  of  their 
raptures.  We  see  them  riding  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  or  soaring  as 
an  eagle  towards  heaven.  Young  converts  to  the  divine  Hfe  have  gene- 
rally the  most  sensible  experience  of  them,  the  reasons  of  which  are 
assignable :  but  they  are  apt  to  place  too  much  to  their  account,  immo- 
derately coveting  them,  and  as  much  dejected  upon  their  being  with- 
drawn. The  like  vicissitudes  we  meet  with  in  David :  sometimes  we 
i^ee  him  sit  upon  his  high  places,  rejoicing  that  his  hill  is  made  so  strong 
that  he  shall  never  be  moved ;  and  then  presently  he  is  in  heaviness — 
God  has  turned  away  his  fiaoe  from  him,  and  he  is  troubled." 


^^  We  should  leave  the  dispensing  of  His  comforts  to  God  alone,  who 
knows  best  what  we  stand  in  need  of,  and  remember,  that  a  life  of  faith 
under  the  denial  of  these  spiritual  eiyoyments,  doth  best  accord,  for  the 
^ost  partj  with  the  nature  of  a  probationary  state.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  observe  here,  by  way  of  caution,  that  to  publish  promiscuously  our 
^iward  experienpes,  is  not  at  all  times  prudent.  Wbiat  passes  in  the 
yiterior,  betwixt  God  and  our  souls,  is  not  always  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  but  for  our  own  private  instruction,  trial,  or  improve- 
?aent.  Besides,  as  the  religion  of  the  many  rises  no  higher  than  their 
forms,  it  will  be  talking  to  them  in  a^n  unknown  tongue,  whilst  people 
of  ^  cavilling,  spofSng,  spirit,  will  not  Ml  to  treat  the  relators  as  enthu- 
siasts. But  this  must  Tbe  left  to  Christian  prudence,  as  there  are,  con- 
fessedly, occasions  where  they  may  be  of  great  use  to  such  as  are  fit  to 
profit  by  them." 

"Another  error,  which  people  of  good  dispositions  under  strong  reli- 
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gious  influences  are  subject  to,  is  that  of  confounding  the  motions  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  with  those  of  their  own  natural  wills.  In  regard  to 
the  distinct  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  gene- 
rally more  sensible  of  its  restraining  than  of  its  inciting  power  over  us. 
Whenever  our  impressions  are  not  clear  and  convincing,  fliey  should  be 
attended  to  with  a  cool,  deliberate  judgment,  and  a  mind  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  all  partial  affections,  and  every  sinister  bias,  tried  by  the  rule 
of  the  written  Word,  according  to  the  light  given  us,  accompanied  with 
prayer  for  direction.  However,  it  is  both  safer  and  better  to  call  our 
motive  by  the  name  of  impression  or  persuasion,  than  an  impulse  of  the 
spirit  For  want  of  distinguishing  with  a  cool  dispassionate  judgmnent 
in  cases  of  this  nature,  the  ebulliency  of  natural  fervours,  and  a  prema- 
ture zeal,  will  be  apt  to  pass  easily  on  the  mind  for  divine  impulses, 
and  our  own  hasty  resolves  for  the  dictates  of  God's  Spirit." 

"  Christianity  is  considered  by  many  as  a  science  only,  but  they  who 
deny  it  to  be  experimental,  know  nothing  of  it  yet  as  they  ought  to 
know,  nor  are  qualified  to  speak  with  propriety  on  any  one  grace  of  the 
gospel.  "The  soul  has  its  sensations  as  well  as  the  body ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  conceive  how  we  can  be  made  partakers  of  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  as 
love,  joy,  peace,  except  by  our  spiritual  senses,  which  constitute  a  self- 
evident  and  glorious  display  of  the  kingdom  of  God  within  us.  He  that 
is  come  up  hither  may  well  be  compared  to  Jacob's  ladder ;  for  though 
he  standeth  upon  the  earth,  yet  he  reacheth  unto  the  highest  heavens. 
He  is  in  possession  of  every  thing  that  is  great  and  excellent,  for  he  is 
united  to  God ;  he  hath  attained  to  the  end  of  all  ordinances,  for  love 
fulfilleth  all  things  in  him,  and  Christ  giveth  him  to  eat  of  spiritual 
meat,  and  to  drink  of  the  water  of  life  freely.  He  needeth  not  that  any 
one  should  teach  him,  for  he  is  taught  of  God,  and  that  wisdom  which 
is  a  breath  of  his  power,  maketh  her  abode  with  him,  and  feedeth  him 
with  knowledge  and  understanding.  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  delu- 
sions arising  from  the  phantasms  of  an  irregular  imagination,  being 
reduced  to  an  entire  poverty  of  spirit,  denuded  of  all  selfhood,  so  that 
his  illuminations  are  clear  as  the  rivers  of  paradise,  and  the  divine  com- 
munications to  his  soul  pure  as  the  shining  light." 

"The  way  to  any  good  degree  of  perfection  in  the  Divine  life  lies 
through  great  mortification  and  self-denial.  Some  think  it  enough  to 
get  doctrines  into  the  head;  but  until  the  heart  is  in  some  measure 
purified  by  faith,  nothing  is  rightly  done.  In  order  to  this,  the  children 
of  Anak,  those  corrupt  passions  and  inclinations  that  war  against  the 
soul,  must  be  driven  out;  the  perverseness  of  the  will  broken;  the 
understanding  simplified ;  the  pride  of  our  hearts  plucked  up  by  the 
roots ;  and  all  the  cords  that  bind  us  to  the  world  and  the  things  of  it 
untwisted:  in  a  word,  our  idols  must  be  cast  out,  and  everything 
removed  that  separates  betwixt  God  and  us — for  the  pure  in  heart,  and 
they  only,  shall  see  God." 

"  Only  from  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity  can  we  hope 
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to  see  peace  restored  among  the  divided  churches  of  Christendom. 
Whilst  religion  resides  only  in  the  reasoning  part  of  man,  it  is  tinctured 
with  all  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  his  fallen  nature,  and  his  reason 
will  therefore  be  ready  to  plead  for  or  against  the  truth,  as  interest  or 
education  sways.  It  is  the  same  hired  kind  of  logic  that  wrangles  at 
the  bar,  rails  in  the  pulpit,  harangues  in  the  synod,  or  wields  the  club 
of  controversy.  Party  spirit,  whether  it  be  in  religion  or  politics,  pro- 
ceeds from  littleness  of  mind  and  narrowness  of  heart ;  it  puts  out  both 
the  eye  of  judgment  and  the  eye  of  charity,  and  so  hinders  us  from 
seeing  the  brightest  excellence  in  our  neighbour  who  is  not  just  as  high, 
or  as  low,  as  ourselves.  The  Christian  knows  no  such  straightness. 
His  charity  is  as  wide  as  the  east  is  from  the  west.  He  cannot  wrangle 
and  hate  about  differences  of  opinion,  for  he  has  got  above  them — ^his 
call,  his  universal  call  is  to  universal  love." 


THE  CORRESPONDENCES  OF  TREES. 
(Concluded  from  page  169. j 


The  prophecy  that  **  instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree, 
and  instead  of  the  briar  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree,"  (Is.  Iv.  13.) 
is  of  the  same  purport  as  that  which  promises  the  plsmting  of  the  desert, 
thorns  and  briars  being  the  natural  counterparts  of  what  is  spiritually 
valueless  and  injurious.  It  is  often  thought  that  such  prophecies  have 
no  relation  to  individual  men,  and  that  they  belong  to  some  period  far 
in  advance  of,  or  far  behind  us.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake. 
The  prophecies  of  God's  Word  all  apply  as  largely  to  every  human 
being  of  all  time  as  do  the  plain  literal  precepts  themselves.  When 
reading  the  Bible  we  ought  never  to  allow  our  minds  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  present  moment,  nor  to  fasten  on  something  out  of  ourselves. 
The  Word,  like  its  author,  is  omnipresent.  **  All  Scripture  "  is  not  only 
"  given  by  God,"  but  given  for  every  day  application. 

Three  trees  of  peculiar  symbolic  interest  are  the  olive,  the  vine,  and 
the  fig.  The  olive  has  from  time  immemorial  been  identified  with  peace, 
ibrgiveness,  charity,  reconciliation,  and  similar  high  attitudes  of  virtue. 
The  ancients  used  its  branches  on  all  occasions  where  friendship  was 
sought  to  be  conciliated,  and  forgiveness  sought  ;*  and  a  modification  of 
its  name  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  gentleness,  sympathy,  and 
mercy.  The  tree  was  cXma,  the  virtues  were  eXcor.  The  vine  has  in 
like  manner  been  identified  in  all  ages,  with  wisdom  and  intelligence. 
Here  again  the  Greek  language  furnishes  an  apposite  and  striking  illus-: 

*  Sec,  for  instance,  tlic  allusions  in  .^cbylifis,  Eumcnides  43;  and  Agamemnon 
493.     And  in  Virgil,  Gcorgic  ii.  425,  ^neid  viii.  116. 
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tration,  (nx^io,  the  Greek  name  for  intellect  or  wisdom,  signifying  in  its 
primitive  though  disused  sense,  the  juice  of  the  grape.  The  uses  to 
which  the  fig  has  heen  and  is  still  symholically  applied,  in  the  countries 
where  it  grows  freely,  indicate  a  perception  of  its  original  relation 
to  the  lower  faculties  and  tendencies  of  our  nature.  It  was  not  from 
accident  that  fig-leaves  were  chosen  for  the  first  dresses  upon  record ; 
nor  from  caprice  that  the  fig-tree  was  made  sacred  to  Priapus,  and  its 
branches  and  fruit  carried  in  the  phallic  processions.  All  these  facts 
are  fully  borne  out  by  the  metaphorical  citations  of  the  several  trees  in 
philosophy  as  well  as  in  poetry. 

These  three  trees  are  of  the  fruit-hearing  class.  Nothing  is  more 
obvious  than  that  trees  fall  into  two  natural  classes,  namely,  those 
which,  however  valuable  for  other  purposes,  yield  only  hard  and  dry 
seed-pods,  unfit  for  food,  and  those  which  produce  juicy  and  delicious 
fruits.  While  all  trees  correspond  to  mental  things  primarily,  the 
former,  accordingly,  answer  more  intimately  to  the  invisible  faculties,  as 
thought,  reflection,  and  faith ;  the  latter,  or  the  fruit-bearing  kinds,  to 
the  bringing  out  of  their  correspondent  mental  essences  into  visible  acts 
or  works.  Hence  in  Scripture,  the  activities  of  human  nature  are 
perpetually  denoted  by  fruit-trees,  and  by  these  three  in  particular. 
The  references  to  them  are  more  abundant  than  to  any  of  the  other 
class,  and  this  because  Scripture  addresses  itself,  as  its  cldef  theme, 
to  the  acts  of  man,  rather  than  to  his  thoughts, — to  the  practice  or 
fruits  of  religion  rather  than  to  the  inactive  knowledge  of  it.  "  God 
shall  render  unto  every  man  according  to  his  deeds,''  The  olive  is  put 
for  whatever  springs  from  the  exercise  of  his  moral  sentiments ;  the 
vine  is  used  to  denote  the  expressions  of  his  intellectual  powers ;  the 
fig  for  the  deeds  of  his  sensuous  nature.  Sometimes  they  are  used  in 
reference  to  the  perversion  of  these  activities,  there  being  nothing  in 
human  nature  but  what  may  be  applied  to  an  evil  use,  in  place  of  its 
original  legitimate  one.  The  triple  constitution  thus  recognized,  has 
nothing  hypothetical  about  it,  being  a  fundamental  and  admitted  fact 
in  all  true  metaphysics,  and  receiving  the  sanction  and  support  of 
phrenology.  Nor  is  the  abundance  of  these  fruits  in  Syria,  and  their 
eommercial  and  domestic  value  to  the  inhabitants,  as  some  may  suppose, 
the  sole  reason  of  their  frequent  mention.  Certainly  the  Word  of  God 
was  constructed,  as  to  its  letter,  in  reference  to  the  features  and  produc- 
tions of  that  country ;  but  nothing  can  be  supposed  to  be  mentioned  in 
a  divine  gift  to  all  nations,  which  is  of  simply  local  interest. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  perceive  accordingly,  why  olive-wood 
was  used,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  in  many  of  those  represen- 
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tative  structures  and  instruments  'whereby  a  life  of  Christian  deeds 
was  denoted,*  and  why  olive  oil  was  used  in  the  consecration  of  persons, 
and  even  of  utensils,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  The  innumerable 
citations  of  olive-trees  can  alone  be  interpreted  in  a  way  that  shall 
spiritually  profit  us,  by  the  mode  necessary  with  the  'cedar*  and  'fir;' 
while  the  references  so  frequent  in  the  biography  of  Jesus,  to  die 
*  mount  of  Olives,'  are  intended  to  indicate  his  identity  with  everything 
that  the  olive  symbohzes,  and  thence  what  should  be  our  own  deport- 
ment, if  we  would  be  like  him.  Regeneration  proceeds  in  exact  relation 
to  the  frequency  of  our  visits  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  In  the  New 
Testament,  i\€os  is  continually  used  to  denote  the  Christian  virtues  of 
mercy,  forgiveness,  &c.  '  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy,'  is  literally,  *  Blessed  are  the  olive-givers,  for  olives  shall  be 
given  them.'  The  word  *alms*  is  a  derivative  of  this  identical  iXeos, 
and  thus  denotes  in  its  essence,  olive-giving.  'Almd'  are  so  called, 
because  the  outward  symbol  and  representative  of  the  Christian  life. 
The  vine  and  its  products,  as  grapes  and  wine,  (which  *maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man,*  as  olive  oil  *  maketh  his  fece  to  shine')  express  in  similar 
manner  and  extent,  the  good  deeds  which  result,  under  God's  guidance, 
from  intellectual  perceptions.  Hence,  too,  the  frequent  allusions  to 
"vineyards,"  which  refer  to  the  aggregate  of  such  perceptions,  and  their 
productiveness  when  rightly  ordered  and  attended  to.  Our  Lord  calls 
himself  "the  true  vine,"  to  shew  that  in  Him  alone  resides  genuine 
truth  or  wisdom.  What  could  be  more  admirable  as  a  deliweatibn  of 
such  truth,  in  its  energy  and  glory,  than  the  Psalmist's  exhibition  of  it 
under  the  figure  of  "  a  vine  brought  out  '^  Egypt"  ?  "  Thou  hast  cast 
out  the  heathen  and  planted  it.  Thou  didst  cause  it  to  take  root,  and 
it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it,  and 
the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out  her 
boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  her  branches  unto  the  river."  (Ixxx.  8 — 11.) 
What,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  more  mournful  and  expressive  than 
the  picture  of  apostacy  and  infidelity  conveyed  in  the  succeeding  verses, 
which  doscribe  the  "  vine "  as  torn  down  and  trampled  on ;  "  the  bear 
out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  tod  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth 
devour  it"?  Well  may  the  Divine  mercy  be  supplicated  to  "return, 
look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold  and  visit  this  vine,"  a  solemn  and 
impressive  lesson  that  when  the  mind  is  corrupted  by  fialse  teachings, 
G<>d  alone  can  restore  it  to  order. 
Other  trees,  interesting  fh>m  their  symbolic  qualities,  are  the  iSek, 

*  See,  for  example,  1  KId^  Vi.,  2a,  31,  52,  B3. 
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the  palm,  and  the  almond.  Not  .that  any  kind  of  tree  is  destitute  of 
meaning ;  that  would  he  impossihle ;  but  it  is  in  conformity  with  all 
experience  that  some  kinds  should  be  more  familiar  and  obvious  in  their 
natures  than  others.  The  oak  is  the  emblem  of  strength,  a  fact 
expressed  in  one  of  its  very  earliest  appellations,  viz.,  the  Hebrew  name 
p7i^  faUonJ,  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  in  Palestine  the  oak  is  by 
no  means  a  mighty  tree,  nor  even  common,  except  in  hilly  regions. 
Our  noble  British  oak,  the  Quercus  robur  of  botanists,  is  altogether 
unknown  there.  The  climate  is  too  warm  for  it.  The  English  name 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  radical  purport.  In  reference  to  the  symbolic 
nature  of  this  magnificent  tree,  is  used  the  expressibn  '  heart  of  oak,* 
to  denote  indomitable  courage,  a  similitude  proverbial  even  in  the  time 
of  the  Odyssey, — 

ov  yhp  airh  bpvos  itrai  TToXatc^kirov. 
"  For  thou  art  not  of  the  oak  of  ancient  story.** — (xix.  163.) 
The  Romans,  as  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  the  word  olive  by  the  Greeks 
to  denote  mercy,  appropriated  their  name  for  the  oak,  robur,  to  desig- 
nate strength,  firmness,  and  resolution.  Hence  our  terms  'robust,* 
literally  *  oak-like,*  and  to  *  corrofeorate,*  literally  to  establish,  firm  as 
an  oak.  Similar  significance  attaches  to  the  figurative  citations  of  this  tree 
in  Scripture.  On  several  occasions,  however,  in  the  authorized  version, 
(as  in  Gen.  xxxv.  4,  Judges  vi.  11,2  Sam.  xviii.  9)  it  is  the  terebinth  or 
Pistacia  Terebinthus,  which  is  really  meant,  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
latter  (Ty}\H  alo>h)  having  been  mistranslated.  This  is  important  to 
be  observed,  because  the  significance  of  the  two  trees  is  distinct.  The 
terebinth  is  the  tree  meant  also  in  Hosea  iv.  13,  where  the  original  is 
wrongly  rendered  *  elm ;'  and  likewise  in  Isaiah  vi,  13,  where  it  is  mis- 
translated *  toil  (or  lime)  tree.*  Caution  must  be  exercised,  indeed,  with 
regard  to  many  other  names  in  natural  history,  as  given  in  the  authorised 
version  of  the  Bible.  Wherever  the  latter  gives  *  apple,*  for  instance, 
it  should  rightfully  be  *  citron.*  In  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  the  terebinth  attains  a  large  size,  and  is  regarded  with  the 
same  distinction  as  the  oak  in  more  northern  latitudes.  Isaiah  names 
them  together,  when  referring,  in  the  verse  above  quoted,  to  the  few 
who  after  '  a  great  forsaking  in  the  midst  of  the  land,*  still  remain  true 
to  God ; — "  they  shall  be  as  a  terebinth  tree,  and  as  an  oak,  whose 
substance  is  in  them,  when  they  cast  their  leaives,*'  that  is,  though  but 
a  remnant,  God  shall  replenish  them  with  strength  and  trust.  When 
Joshua  renewed  the  covenant,  he  *  took  a  great  stone,  and  set  it  up 
under  an  oak,'  as  symbolical  of  the  solid  fidelity  with  which  it  was 
proper  it  should  be  observed,    (xxiv.  26.) 
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The  palm  has  been  the  admiration  and  delight  of  all  nations  among 
whom  it  has  raised  its  lofty  and  slender  stem,  and  its  beautiful  ooronet 
of  leaves.  In  its  form  alone  it  is  pre-eminently  emblematic  of  the 
upright  man.  Its  ancient  Hebrew  name,  ("IJOfl  tamarj,  is  descriptive 
at  once  of  this,  and  of  its  physical  conformation,  being  literally  straight- 
oess  or  uprightness.  By  reason  of  this  noble  significance  occur  the 
manifold  passages  in  Scripture  where  the  just  and  good  are  denoted  by 
palmsj  and  also  the  comparisons  of  such  to  palms, — '  the  righteous  shall 
flourish  like  a  palm-tree.'  Linns&us  styled  these  beautiful  ornaments  of 
the  earth  'the  Princes  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.*  Their  moral 
analogues,  the  righteous  among  men,  are  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  P.rinces 
of  human  nature.  Eighteousness,.  or  excellence  of  life  and  conduct, 
has  in  all  ages  been  deemed  deserving  of  reward*  Merit,  accordingly, 
with  the  ancients,  was  rewarded  with  chaplets  and  other  insignia  pre- 
pared from  the  palm,^  and  its  large  branch-like  leaves  carried,  and 
strewed  upon  the  ground,  on  occasions  of  shewing  honour.  The  '  mul- 
titude of  heaven'  described  by  St.  John,  were  *  clothed  with  white 
robes,  and  had  palms  in  their  hands.'  (Rev.  vii.  9.)  Derived  from 
these  customs  were  the  expressions,  yet  extant,  of  deserving  the  palm, 
bearing  off  the  palm,  wearing  the  palm,  &c.,  all  of  them  fine  metaphors 
grounded  on  the  natural  harmony  of  the  tree,  first  with  moral  worth, 
and  thence  with  merit  and  success  in  general.  The  antiquity  of  them 
is  illustrated  by  Virgil,  (iEneid  v.  70)  Terence,  Cicero,  and  many  others. 
Tasso  seems  to  have  had  peculiar  delight  in  this  figure,  introducing  it 
in  almost  every  canto  of  the  Gerusalemme. 

The  significance  of  the  almond  tree  is  indicated  in  the  well  known 
fact  of  its  early  and  lovely  pink  blossoms,  which,  expanding  long  before 
the  leaves,  mark  the  first  dawn  of  spring.  It  is  scarcely  preceded  even 
by  the  hazle  and  poplar,  and  these  being  amentaceous,  are  not  flowering- 
trees  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  word.  Promptitude  and  vigi- 
lance are  the  symbolic  qualities  which  might  thus  be  predicated  of  the 
almond,  even  without  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  which  on  several 
occasions  confirms  them  in  the  most  striking  manner.  Jeremiah,  for 
instance,  had  a  vision  of  an  almond  branch,  the  Lord  following  it  with 
the  words — **  Thou  hast  well  seen,  for  I  will  hasten  my  word  to  perform 
it."  (i.  11.)  The  blooming  of  Aaron's  rod  was  a  miracle  of  similar  sig- 
nificance. In  Hebrew  this  tree  is  named  ^pty  (shakedj,  which  is 
etymologically  the  same  word  as  shakad,  to  watch  or  be  wakeful,  the 

♦  Viridesque  coronas 
Et  palmsB,  pretium  victoribus. — {JEneidy,  110.) 
**  Qraen  chaplets,  and  palms,  the  prizes  of  the  cojaquerors." 

s 
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expression  used  by  David,  when  he  says,  ''Except  the  Lord  keep  the 
city,  the  ^ivatchman  waketh  in  vain;"  (cxxvii.  1.)  literally,  *  in  vain  is  the 
watchman  an  almond-tree." 

The  walnut,  ash,  and  mulberry  correspond  in  similar  manner,  to  the 
qualities  of  prudence  and  discretion,  beautifully  expressed  in  their  delay- 
ing to  put  forth  their  leaves  till  the  danger  of  spring  frosts  is  wholly 
past  The  balsam-trees  correspond  with  sympathy;  the  ivy  is  the 
emblem  of  fedthful  friendship ;  the  willow,  of  sadness  and  mourning. 
Hence  the  hanging  of  their  harps  upon  the  willows  by  the  captive 
Israelites ;  and  Shakspere*8  unspeakably  beautiful  introduction  of  it,  in 
Ins  description  of  the  unhappy,  forsaken  Dido : — 

**  In  saeli  a  night 
Stood  Dido  with  a  wiUow  in  her  hand. 
Upon  the  wild  sea^banks,  and  waved  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage/* — {Merck,  ^  Vm»  v.  1.) 

The  transfer  of  the  willow  from  her  heart  to  her  hand,  is  in  the  highest 
and  truest  vein  of  poetry. 

Doubtless  it  is  the  primitive  accordance  of  particular  kinds  of  trees 
with  particular  qualities  of  the  mind  and  affections  of  the  heart,  as  above 
briefly  exemplified,  which  originates  men's  admiration  of  one  species, 
and  indifference  towards  another.  One  prefers  the  oak,  another  the 
birch,  another  the  elm ;  each  giving  his  love  to  the  kinds  which  he  feels 
to  be  the  counterparts  or  reflections  of  ingredients  in  his  own  being, 
though  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  relation  he  cannot  tell.  Doubt- 
less, also,  the  diversified  forms  and  attitudes  of  trees  are  phenomena 
resulting  from  their  primitive  relations  to  man.  For  all  material  objects 
and  appearances  are  effects  or  results,  not  independent  creations ;  and 
all  have  reference  to  something  in  the  human  soul,  which  is  at  once 
the  image  and  Ukeness  of  God,  and  nature  spiritually  epitomized.  The 
oak  is  pyramidal,  the  birch  pendulous,  the  cypress  spire-like,  not  from 
mere  exercise  of  invention  on  the  part  of  their  almighty  framer,  with 
a  view  to  illustrating  how  large  a  variety  could  be  produced  from  a 
given  type  of  vegetable,  but  because  they  are  the  natural  and  determi- 
nate expressions  of  antecedent  spiritual  essences^  which  to  the  angels 
wear  similar  appearances.  In  the  present  life,  these  sublime  relations 
are  almost  wholly  undiscoverable  by  us,  as  to  their  particulars,  because 
it  takes  angelic  wisdom  to  perceive  them.  But  when  we  enter  into  the 
enjoyment  of  that  wisdom,  we  shall  learn  the  significance  of  every  shape 
and  every  aspect ;  and  find  on  every  spray,  leaves  of  an  endless  book  of 
knowledge  and  dehght.     If  astronomy,  as  some  suppose,*  is  to  form  one 

*  Dick*s  Philosophy  of  a  Fntnre  State. 
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of  the  amenities  of  aagel-life,  surely  so  nvill  botany.  Yet  even  now,  what 
a  lovely  object  of  contemplation  becomes  forest  or  woodland  scenery, 
luxuriating  in  everything  that  is  tasteful  in  design  and  tint,  when  viewed 
as  the  depiction,  such  as  it  really  is,  of  an  elegant  and  heavenly  soul . 
Viewing  it  so,  we  perceive,  in  a  minute  and  finite  measure,  how  such  a 
soul  must  appear  to  the  eyes  of  God ;  and  what  an  engaging  and  powerful 
inducement  does  this  become  to  seek  his  aid  in  planting  such  a  land- 
ed^ in  ourselves ! 

We  go  into  woods  and  forests  when  we  would  medUojU.  Why  is  this  ? 
Because  of  the  lielt  harmony  of  the  trees  with  our  inmost  being,  and  the 
beautiful  sympathy  they  exchange  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  we 
most  love  to  dwell  upon  and  cherish.  It  is  not  simply  because  the 
woods  are  lonely  that  wd  go  there  at  such  times.  Indeed,  few  places 
are  less  lonely  than  the  woods,  when  the  soul  is  up  and  stirring,  and 
keen  to  hear  the  voices  and  catch  the  glances  of  the  dear  old  friends 
amongst  which  it  there  finds  itself.  There  is  far  deeper  loneliness  in 
the  streets  of  a  great  strange  city — 

'*  The  crowd  ia  safer  than  the  silexit  wood, 
Where  love's  own  thoughts  disturb  the  solitude.*** 

Quintilian  found  so  much  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  woods  to  interrupt 
the  meditations  which  he  carried  thither,  that  when  he  would  pursue 
them  unbrokenly,  he  was  fain  to  stay  at  home.  But  however  it  may  be 
with  certain  subjects  of  thought,  there  is  yet  no  place  where,  as  a  rule, 
the  mind  is  felt  to  open  itself  out  more  deliciously  and  gratefully  than 
under  the  shade  and  influence  of  the  woods ;  and  the  oftener  we  go,  the 
more  kindly  is  their  encouragement.  "  In  the  woods  a  man  casts  off  his 
years  as  the  snake  his  slough ;  and  at  whatever  period  of  life,  is  always 
a  child.  In  the  woods  is  perpetual  youth.  Within  these  plantations  of 
God  a  decorum  and  sanctity  reign,  a  perennial  festival  is  dressed,  and 
the  guest  sees  not  how  he  should  tire  of  them  in  a  thousand  years.  In 
the  woods  we  return  to  reason  and  faith :  there  I  feel  that  nothing  can 
be&ll  me  in  life, — no  disgrace,  no  calamity,  which  (leaving  me  my  eyes) 
nature  cannot  repair.  With  the  trees  I  am  not  alone  and  unacquainted : 
they  nod  to  me,  and  I  to  them."  Because  of  these  elegant  facts,  there 
are,  to  the  lover  of  nature,  few  greater  privations  than  to  be  detained 
from  the  frequent  sight  and  intercourse  of  trees.    The  woods,  like  the 

*  Shelley.    Compare  the  fine  stanzas  in  ChUde  Harold,  beginning 
"  To  sit  on  rooks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell. 
To  slowly  trace  the  foresfls  shady  scene.** 

{Canto  ii.  25.) 
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waves  on  the  sea  shore,  seem  identified  with  his  very  existence,  olaiming 
intimate  companionship  with  all  his  best  and  happiest  emotions. 

"Though  caged  in  this  close  town,  my  thoughts  still  are 
To  visit  thy  green  fields  and  pensive  woods, 
And  rivulets  that  chant  their  lowly  dittiee 
In  the  sleepy  ear  of  summer;  and  the  sea 
That  talks  for  ever  to  the  quiet  sands/' 

No  wonder  that  the  lively  fancy  of  the  ancients  led  them  to  assign  to 
every  wood  its  dryads,  and  to  every  tree  its  nymph.  It  was  but  imper- 
sonating the  sweet  influences  which  still  and  will  for  ever  abide  in  their 
smiling  and  musical  solitudes.  Verifying  the  poetry  of  it  in  ourselves, 
how  meaningful  becomes  Virgil's  little  picture,  — 

Jam  neque  Hamadryades  rursns,  neo  carmina  nobis 
Ipsa  placent. 
*'  Now  neither  do  the  wood-nymphs  give  me  delight,  nor  even  songs  themselves." 

(Eel.  X.  62.) 

One  of  the  prettiest  allusions  to  the  dryads  is  that  in  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Metamorphoses,  where  they  are  described  as  dancing  round  a  fine 
old  oak  tree,  its  branches  hung  with  votive  garlands.  (746 — 748.) 
How  beautiful,  too,  are  the  curious  legends  preserved  by  the  same  poet, 
of  the  transformation  into  trees  of  human  beings ;  and  how  full  of  fine 
poetic  meaning  would  they  doubtless  become  to  us,  could  we  translate 
their  original  intent !  That  they  had  a  deep  and  instructive  significance 
is  plain  from  the  story  of  Appulus,  who  was  changed,  it  is  said,  into  a 
wild  olive. 

Quippe  notam  linguse  baocis  oleaster  amaris 

Exhibet. 
"  Its  bitter  fruit  records  the  infamy  of  his  tongue."    (xiv.  526.) 

Some  of  the  Italian  poets  have  resuscitated  the  idea  with  remarkable 
beauty  and  success,  as  Ariosto,  who  describes  Alcina  charming  men  into 
olive-trees,  beeches,  and  palms. 

It  was  by  reason  of  such  feelings  as  those  above  alluded  to,  and  others 
of  kindred  quality,  that  religious  worship  was  anciently  celebrated  in 
woods,  and  that  groves  and  trees  were  consecrated,  primarily  to  God, 
and  afterwards  to  the  deities  of  mythology.  The  latter  were  supposed 
to  frequent  them  as  favourite  haunts,  rivers  and  fountains  receiving 
their  alternate  visits.  Cybele,  for  instance,  in  Virgil,  speaks  of  a  place 
so  chosen  by  her, — 

Pinea  silva  mihi  multos  dileota  per  annos. 
"A  pine  wood  beloved  by  me  through  many  years." 

ijEtmd  ix.  85.) 
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The  deep,  yet  cheerful  and  serene  solemnity  which  fills  the  arched 
and  sacred  pathways  of  the  woods,  and  which  infuses  itself  into  our 
own  minds  as  we  penetrate  their  depths,  is  alone  suflBcient  to  excite 
emotions  of  piety  and  veneration.  Abraham  himself,  it  is  said,  "  planted 
a  grove  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  (Gen. 
XXL  83.)*  This  was  the  golden  age  of  worship  amid  such  sceneries 
and  influences.  But  like  everything  else,  originally  pure  and  holy,  in 
time  it  became  corrupted,  and  then  we  find  it  prohibited  as  sinful.  For 
the  Jews,  who  throughout  their  entire  character  and  ritual  were  prin- 
cipled in  externals  and  representatives,  soon  made  the  practice  an 
idolatrous  one,  and  profaned  what  in  itself  was  most  pure  and  devout. 
Hence  their  later  history  affords  frequent  instances  of  divine  condemna- 
tion of  the  practice ;  while  the  prophets  give  warning  to  ourselves  that 
we  fall  not  into  the  same  error.  For  it  is  grove  and  tree-worship  fully 
as  gross,  when  setting  up  our  own  understandings  in  opposition  to  the 
revealed  law  of  God,  we  virtually  deify  the  former.  It  is  important  to 
observe,  however,  in  reference  to  these  various  passages,  that  the  word 
usually  rendered  'grove'  (mtl^N  ashreh),  sometimes  denotes,  by 
metonymy,  the  idol  set  up  and  worshipped  there.  In  1  Kings  xiv.  23, 
and  2  Kings  xvii.  10,  for  example,  where,  to  make  sense,  'groves' 
should  be  corrected  to  "  idols."  It  is  erroneously  said  in  both  places, 
that  *they  set  up  images  and  groves  under  every  green  tree.'  The 
images  were  in  honour  of  Baal,  the  idols  in  honour  of  Ashtaroth  or 
Astarte.  The  Greeks  consecrated  groves  not  only  to  the  heavenly,  but 
to  the  infernal  deities,  as  illustrated  in  the  (Edipus  Coloueus  of 
Sophocles.  Euripides  makes  frequent  allusion  to  the  former,  as  do 
Virgil  and  Ovid  to  the  sacred  groves  of  the  Roman  mythology,  the 
latter  usually  speaking  of  them  under  the  name  of  Itunis.  At  first 
there  were  neither  altars  nor  temples  in  these  groves.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, it  became  customary  to  erect  such  structures  within  their  shades, 
and  in  memory  of  this,  when  temples  were  built  in  other  localities,  it 
was  a  frequent  practice  to  surround  them  with  trees,  which  were  esteemed 
equally  holy,  and  whose  coverts  were  a  recognized  asylum  and  sanctuary 
for  the  unfortunate.  This  custom  was  likewise  perverted  by  the  Jews, 
and  forbidden  accordingly.  "  Thou  shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove  of  any 
trees  near  unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord."    (Deut.  xvi.  21.)    To  cut  down 

*  The  word  here  translated  'grove'  y7ti/^  askel),  is  different  from  that  which 
usually  stands  for  the  sacred  groves  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  may  perhaps  mean 
only  a  single  tree.  It  is  rendered  in  the  latier  sense,  and  seemingly  with  justice,  in 
1  Sam.  xxii.  6,  and  xxxi<  13.  The  narrative,  as  to  its  principle,  remains  the  same, 
neverthelesa*    , 
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or  injure  the  sacred  groves,  was  an  act  of  the  grossest  sacrilege.  Hence 
perhaps,  the  stress  of  the  Divine  command  to  '  cut  down  the  groves'  of 
idolaters.  (Deut.  vii.  5.)  The  Dniids  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain, 
retaining  the  image  of  the  primaeval  custom,  always  sacrificed  in  the 
recesses  of  forests.  The  earlier  Anglo-Saxons  would  likewise  seem  to 
have  inherited  some  relics  of  it,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  heen  pro- 
hibited by  Canute.  Even  to  this  day,  traces  of  arborolatry  may  be  ^Dund 
in  various  parts  both  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Two  traditions  there  are  of 
this  ancient  and  beautiful  mode  of  worship  which  will  never  be  lost  ;— 
the  lofty  and  graceful  columns  which  architecture  learned  to  imitate 
amid  the  palms  of  the  orient, — the  first  use  of  which  was  consecrated 
to  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  and  secondly,  the  aisles  and  arches  of  the 
cathedrals  of  the  west.  Man  could  never  have  thought  of  so  solemn 
and  beautiful  a  style  as  that  which  he  finds  in  the  long,  majestic  vistas 
of  the  woods.  Who  that  has  been  in  the  heart  of  a  venerable  wood 
when  the  level,  leaf- entangled  sunbeams  are  filling  it  with  the  calm 
and  tinted  light  of  evening, — especially  when  Autumn  has  been  busy 
with  her  pencil, — but  has  had  all  brought  back  to  him  when  he  has 
visited  an  old  cathedral  or  abbey  church,  with  its  pillared  roof,  its 
meeting  branches,  its  delicate  tracery,  and  soft  and  variegated  colours? 
Man  does  well  to  adorn  the  temples  of  God  with  branches  of  trees, 
though  it  be  but  once  a  year.  They  not  only  memorize  the  origin  of 
such  buildings,  but  are  in  harmonious  keeping  with  their  object.  In 
ancient  times  boughs  of  trees  were  largely  used  in  the  ceremonials  of 
religion,  being  esteemed  one  of  their  most  appropriate  adjuncts. 
Tacitus  informs  us,  for  example,  in  his  description  of  the  consecration 
of  the  capitol,  after  its  repair  by  Vespasian,  that  the  first  part  of  the 
ceremony  consisted  in  the  soldiers  entering  with  boughs  of  the  trees  in 
which  the  gods  were  supposed  to  take  most  delight.  In  the  '  feast  of 
Tabernacles'  olive  branches  were  carried.  The  strewing  of  the  ground 
with  branches  when  the  Lord  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  (already 
alluded  to  when  speaking  of  the  palm)  was  in  conformity  with  the  same 
instinctive  procedure.  But  in  this  there  is  also  a  lesson  for  ourselves. 
It  teaches  that  when  he  enters  into  our  souls,  we  should  spread  in  his 
path  every  thought  and  faculty  we  possess. 

From  the  perception  of  the  relation  of  different  trees  to  particular 
states  of  the  mind  arose  their  particular  uses  in  connection  vrith  the 
religious  sentiment.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  cedar,  the  fir,  and 
the  olive  were  thus  used  in  the  construction  of  Solomon's  temple,  and 
for  other  sacred  purposes  having  a  representative  significance.  The 
statues  of  the  pagan  deities  were  in  like  manner  carved  out  of  the  wood 
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of  particakr  trees;  the  kinds  esteemed  sacred  to  the  seveml  gods  for- 
nishing  each  their  appropriate  material!  Thus,  the  statues  of  Jupiter 
were  made  of  oak ;  and  Minerva's  of  the  olive.  Those  of  Venus  were  of 
myrtle,  and  those  of  Hercules  of  poplar.  Cypress,  cedar,  yew,  hox,  and 
ivy,  respectively  helonged  to  as  many  other  deities.  Hence,  too,  it  is 
said  of  the  idolater  in  Isaiah,  that  "  he  heweth  him  down  cedars,  and 
taketh  the  tirzah,  and  the  oak,  which  he  strengtheneth  for  himself 
among  the  trees  of  the  forest."  (xliv.  14.)*  Correspondentially  this 
denotes  the  fostering  and  idolizing  of  the  intellectual  faculties  which 
the  trees  originally  answer  to,  and  worshipping  them  in  preference  to 
the  Lord.  For  to  be  an  idolater  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  set  up  material  images  and  statues.  If  we  have  them  in  the 
soul,  it  is  enough.  The  statues  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods  were 
ornamented  likewise  with  the  fresh  foliage  of  the  trees  thus  consecrated, 
indicating  the  liveliness  of  the  worshipper's  emotions.  Their  crowns 
and  chaplets  were  also  prepared  from  it.  In  itself,  nothing  could  be 
more  beautiful  or  reverent.  For  all  of  these  practices,  it  must  be 
remembered,  took  their  rise  in  perception  of  the  correspondences 
between  things  spiritual  and  material  ; — thence  of  the  fitness  of 
objective  nature  to  symbolize  the  truths  of  religion,  philosophy,  and 
poetry ;  and  finally,  in  the  pure  and  pious  application  of  it.  In  their 
original  design  and  institution,  they  were  therefore  neither  idolatrous 
nor  fanciful.  Fancy,  commonly  so  called,  never  originated  a  single 
ceremonial  that  has  received  a  widespread  and  lasting  observance  among 
mankind. 


MATERIALS  FOR  MORAL  CULTURE. 
(Continued  from  page  139,^ 


XIX. 

We  should  rejoice  in  discovering  good  in  others,  as  well  as  in  promoting 
their  improvement.  To  be  the  instrument  of  good  to  others,  is  jpleasing 
even  to  the  natural  man ;  for  while  the  spiritual  man  finds  his  satisfac- 
tion in  acts  of  duty,  whether  successful  or  not,  the  natural  man  seizes 
on  the  success  as  his  peculiar  portion.  Hence  in  success  there  is 
danger  of  self-m^t,  and  of  claiming  undue  influence  over  those 
benefited  by  our  instrumentality.    The  remark  is  applicable  even  to 

*  Compare  with  the  spirit  and  even  the  language  of  this  matchless  piece  of  satire 
(t.  16,  17),  the  opening  lines  of  Horace's  8th  Satire,  where  the  workman  hesitates 
Aether  to  make  of  his  piece  of  fig-wood  a  hench  or  a  statue  of  Piiapus. 
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conscientious  and  diligent  parents,  ytho  are  apt  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves their  success,  taking  more  account  of  what  they  have  done,  than 
what  the  Lord  has  done  in  their  children ;  and  heing  more  alive  to  their 
own  image  in  them,  than  the  Divine  likeness. 

XX. 

Since  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  every  one  to  promote  in  others 
a  resemblance  to  himself,  we  shall  do  well  to  guard  against  supposing 
that  our  endeavours  to  communicate  truth,  or  even  to  promote  good,  are 
proofs  of  our  benevolence ;  our  natural  tendency  to  this  course,  although 
rightly  directed,  may  have  much  in  it  of  the  nature  of  self-gratification. 

XXI. 

When  we  succeed  in  introducing  our  doctrines  to  an  individual,  we 
are  tempted  to  a  kind  of  appropriation  of  the  benefit  we  confer,  by 
claiming  a  property  in  the  qualities  that  result  from  it.  If  this  tendency 
be  not  guarded  against,  it  may  lead  to  an  unwise  interference  with  indi- 
vidual liberty  of  judging  and  acting ;  while  our  well  meant  efforts  may 
become  defiled  by  contact  with  our  selfhood.  It  would  seem  that  we 
are  permitted  to  find  more  pleasure  in  the  good  in  others  resulting  from 
our  own  instrumentality,  than  in  the  good  we  discern  as  previously 
existing.  This  may  arise  from  the  law,  that  every  one  "  shall  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  his  doings,"  to  the  end  that  every  one  may  be  incited  to  duty, 
by  a  perception  of  its  pleasantness. 

xxn. 

He  who  bestows  benefits  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  and  his  gospel, 
lays  up  for  himself  treasure  in  heaven ;  but  he  who  bestows  benefits 
in  the  spirit  of  patronizing  the  cause  of  the  Lord  and  his  gospel,  will 
find,  whilst  benefiting  his  fellow-creatures,  his  reward  in  this  life  only, — 
the  miserable  reward  of  self-merit. 

XXIII. 

Some  are  tempted  to  avoid  even  good  people,  on  account  of  a  differ- 
ence of  religious  views.  This  should  be  resisted.  All  good  people  are 
wise  people  in  proportion  to  their  good ;  and  wisdom  is  more  estimable 
than  accuracy  of  doctrine. 

XXIV. 

Since  the  cultivation  of  the  external  man's  habits  is  of  equal  import- 
ance with  the  cultivation  of  the  internal  man's  principles,  it  is  quite  as 
necessary  for  the  Christian  to  cultivate  the  outward  good  of  civilization, 
called  morality,  both  in  principle  and  in  practice,  as  it  is  to  cultivate 
the  heavenly  good  of  charity. 
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XXV. 

The  good  of  civilization  may  be  pare  (aocording  to  its  place  and 
degree)  or  it  may  be  spurious ;  the  principles  of  morality  and  honour 
may  be  sound  or  unsound ;  but  the  procedure  of  those  solifidians  must 
not  be  imitated,  who  unjustly  depredate  this  good,  in  order  the  more  to 
exall  the  supremacy  o^  their  faith.  Eyery  degree  and  kind  of  good, 
the  Lord  requires  his  true  disciples  to  cultivate^ .  and  devote  to  his 
service. 

XXVI. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  to  be  placed  amidst  orderly  external  delights, 
sanctified  by  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Giver ;  but  it  is  still  better  to  be 
in  the  performance  of  active  uses,  sanctified  by  love  to  the  Lord,  and 
especially  when  external  delights  have  been  renounced  for  the  sake  of 
use,  in  obedience  to  the  calls  of  duty. 

xxvn. 

Beverence  for  God  is  the  comer  stone  of  piety ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  reverence  for  good  men  and  women  is  the  comer  stone  of  charity. 
As  the  best  men  have  most  reverence  for  God,  so  have  they  also  for 
the  wise  and  virtuous. 

xxvni. 

To  be  blind  to  good  in  others,  indicates  the  absence  of  the  "  light  of 
life/'  in  which  good  is  discemed  with  clearness  and  delight.  The  want 
of  this  light  indicates  neglect  in  following  the  Lord,  for  to  those  who 
follow  the  Lord,  this  light  is  promised. 

XXIX. 

A  writer  evidently  teeming  with  prejudices,  quotes  the  words  of  a 
celebrated  author,  that  "  men  have  fire  for  falsehood,  and  ice  for  tmth/* 
not  being  at  aU  aware  that  he  is  himself  affording  a  personal  illustration 
of  the  troth  of  the  saying ! 

XXX. 

*'  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing."  This  much  quoted  line 
is  now  generally  considered  to  be  inaccurate.  It  is  nevertheless  true  in 
this  sense,  that  we  are  prone  to  value  ourselves  most  for  kinds  of  know- 
ledge in  which  we  least  excel.  Had  we  advanced  iai  enough  to  see  the 
extensiveness  of  the  subject,  and  the  difficulties  in  our  way,  our  estimate 
of  our  attainments  would  have  been  more  moderate. 

N.  S.  NO.  138. — VOL.  XII.  ^  T 
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XXXI. 

The  habitual  and  spontaneous  recognition  of  a  principle  in  our  actions, 
is  the  mark  of  a  healthy  conscience  ;  but  all  paltering  with  our  likings, 
or  compromising  principle  mth  expediency,  marks  an  unhealthy  state 
of  the  conscience. 

(To  he  continued.) 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  THEOLOGY,  OR  THE  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY  AND  ITS  PARTS  TO 
THINGS  SPIRITUAL  AND  DIVINE. 


The  human  body,  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  formed,  is  an  epitome  of 
Divine  Order,  shewing  how  the  Deity  operates,  by  his  life-giving  influx, 
and  in  what  manner  uses  of  every  kind  are  performed.  The  body, 
viewed  physiologically  as  to  its  organs,  functions,  and  uses,  is  a  type  of 
all  the  divine  operations,  and  also  of  the  divine  economy  in  the  universe. 
As  a  microcosm  or  little  world,  the  body  is  the  image  of  the  macrocosm 
or  great  world.  Whatever  principles  of  science  have  ever  been  disco- 
vered in  mechanics,  chemistry,  hydraulics,  hydrostatics,  botany,  elec- 
tricity, &c.  &c.,  are  perfectly  imaged  in  the  human  frame  by  its  functions 
and  uses.  Thus  the  body  is  the  temple  of  all  the  sciences,  both  physi- 
cal and  philosophical.*  But  this  image  can  only  be  rationally  seen 
by  analogy  and  correspondence.  Thus  in  the  human  system  there  is  a 
perfect  image  of  domestic  order, — the  economy  of  the  body  is  the  type 
of  the  household  in  which  we  should  live.  How  one  principle  is  sub- 
ordinated to  another,  and  how  all  are  coordinated  together,  is  perfectly 
exemplified  in  man's  corporeal  system.  For  without  subordination  and 
coordination  there  can  be  no  order,  and  without  order  nothing  can  sub- 
sist in  its  proper  state,  so  as  to  produce  its  destined  usefulness.  Again, 
in  the  human  system  there  is  a  perfect  exhibition  of  civil  order,  and  of 
political  government.  The  body  politic  is  conceived  of  as  being  in  the 
human  form,  according  to  which  the  mind  not  only  derives  its  meta- 
phors of  language,  but  its  principles  of  thought.  But  lastly,  the  church 
and  kingdom  of  God  are  thought  of  in  accordance  with  the  human 
form ;  the  principles  which  govern  this  form  also  govern  the  mind  when 
properly  thinking  about  heaven  and  the  church.     Hence  it  is,  that 

*  See  Swedenborg's  Animal  Kingdom,  317. 
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heaven  is  called  **  Christ's  mystical  body,"  and  the  faithful  are  said  to 
be  members  of  that  body.    (1  Cor.  vi.  16 ;  Eph.  v.  30.) 

Now,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  will  follow  that  physiology  is  a 
most  important  sdence,  not  only  to  the  medical  practitioner,  but  to  the 
general  reader,  since  it  forms,  more  directly  than  any  other  science,  the 
basis  of  theology.  It  supplies  a  ground  of  thought  respecting  God,  his 
kingdom,  and  the  human  soul,  more  solid  and  firm  than  any  other  kind 
of  knowledge.  Even  the  divine  Word  itself,  the  only  source  of  all 
revealed  knowledge  respecting  divine  and  spiritual  realities,  is  likened 
by  Swedenborg  to  a  man;  and  the  prophets,  especially  Elijah  and 
John  the  Baptist,  represented,  even  as  to  their  dress,  the  Word  of 
God.  From  the  importance,  then,  of  physiology  as  a  science,  forming 
the  basis  of  thought  and  reflection  on  subjects  relating  to  the  human 
soul,  to  God,  and  universally  to  things  spiritual,  celestial,  and  divine, 
every  individual  who  desires  to  be  gifted  with  any  degree  of  spiritual 
and  rational  intelligence  should  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  as  the  principal  means  of  access  to  the  great  world  of  interior 
realities,  or  of  genuine  intelligence  and  wisdom.  This  will  become 
more  evident  when  we  consider  that  the  body  and  its  parts  often  occur 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  their  true 
meaning  without  a  spiritual  discernment,  or  a  spiritual  perception  of 
their  correspondence  to  what  is  heavenly  and  divine.  This  will  abund- 
antly appear  as  we  proceed.  The  head  and  its  coverings,  the  hair,  the 
scalp,  and  the  skull,  frequently  occur  in  Scripture,  and  in  most  cases  in 
so  striking  a  manner  as  at  once  to  evince  that  something  ulterior  or 
spiritual  is  implied.  One  of  the  most  universal  metaphors  of  language 
is  the  head,  as  denoting  the  chief,  the  primary,  essential,  and  governing 
principle  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  which  it  is  predicated.  As  being 
the  central  seat  of  the  powers  both  of  the  will  and  of  the  understanding, — 
as  denoting  the  mind  in  its  first  principles,  the  head  is  at  once  an 
obvious  figure  of  the  governing  principle  of  the  soul.  From  the  head 
every  thing  in  the  body  is  animated  with  Ufe.  Here  it  is  that  all 
motion,  the  first  indication  of  life  as  well  as  its  first  correspondent, 
exists,  and  from  which,  with  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  electricity, 
it  is  communicated  to  the  entire  system.  Here  likewise  dwell  all  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  here  all  sensation  is  experienced.  The  head  being 
the  top  of  the  body,  we  find  that  in  all  those  passages  in  the  Word 
where  in  the  common  version  we  meet  with  the  term  top,  in  Hebrew  it 
is  head.  Thus,  "  the  tower,  whose  top  (head)  may  reach  unto  heaven." 
(Gen.  xi.  4.)  "The  top  (head)  of  the  ladder  reached  to  heaven." 
(xxviii.  12.)    "  Jacob  poured  oil  on  the  top  (head)  of  the  stone,"  &c. 
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This  is  its  most  common  metaphorical  meaning,  because  all  ooneS' 
pondences  have  relation  to  the  human  form,  and  in  most  cases,  in 
Hebrew,  designations  of  objects  ate  taken  from  parts  of  the  body. 
Thus  we  read  of  "  trees  clapping  their  hands."  (Isaiah  It.  13.)  This  is 
adduced  in  order  to  shew  that  eyerj  thing,  when  yiewed  from  heaTen, 
has  relation  to  the  human  form,  or  to  what  is  opposite  thereto,  and 
monstrous.  The  correspondence  of  the  head  as  the  governing  principle 
of  the  life,  will  now  be  obvious,  and  the  numerous  allusions  in  the 
Word  to  the  h$ad  will  be  seen  in  their  true  and  edifjing  meaning. 
Hence  the  Lord  is  said  to  be  **  the  lifter  up  of  mine  head,'*  (Ps.  iu.  3.) 
to  denote  that  during  the  process  of  regeneration  He  elevates  the 
governing  principle  of  our  life  to  the  love  of  Himself  above  all  things, 
by  which  elevation  our  head  is  truly  *' lifted  up  above  our  enemies" 
(Psalm  xxvii.  6.)  the  evils  to  which  we  are  prone.  He  also  "  anoints 
our  head  with  oil,"  (Psalm  xxiii.  5.)  to  denote  that  He  flows  with  His 
divine  love— ot7 — into  the  inmost  or  supreme  principles  of  our  life,  and 
thus  governs  and  blesses  all  things  in  the  mind  of  man.  Of  what  use 
would  it  be  to  anoint  the  head  with  oil,  unless  it  had  this  spiritual 
signification  ?  Hence  it  is  that  to  anoint  the  head  is  one  of  the  divine 
precepts  of  the  Gospel — (Matt  vi.  17.)>— to  open  the  heart  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Lord's  love.  Our  iniquities  are  said  to  go  over  our  heads 
(Psalm  xxxviii.  4.)  when,  during  temptations,  we  feel  the  sinfulness  of 
our  depraved  nature,  and  dread  lest  it  should  become  the  governing 
principle  of  our  life.  In  this  case,  we  feel  that  "  the  whole  head  is  siek,'' 
(Isaiah  i.  5.)  which  signifies,  that  even  the  governing  principles  of  our 
life  are  nothing  but  evil,  and  that  from  the  Lord  alone  can  we  be  healed 
and  restored  to  spiritual  health.  The  mischief  or  evil  of  the  wicked  is 
said  to  return  upon  his  own  head,  (Ps.  vii.  16.)  to  signify,  that  according 
to  the  law  of  action  and  reaction,  which  is  as  prevalent  in  spiritual 
things  as  in  natural,  the  evil  intended  always  comes  back  again,  with 
sevenfold  vengeance,  upon  him  who  intends  it ;  for  all  intentions  and 
designs  originate  in  the  governing  love,  or  the  head;  here  also  is  the 
seat  of  all  our  motives,, ot  of  every  thing  which  moves  us  to  think,  feel, 
and  act. 

The  hair  which  covers  the  head,  and  which  is  found  more  or  less  over 
the  whole  body,  denotes,  in  relation  to  the  principles  of  our  life,  what  is 
most  external  and  ultimate.  As  in  nature,  or  the  great  world  around 
us,  all  active  principles  and  forces  from  the  sun  terminate  in  inactivity, 
inertia,  and  fixedness :  so,  in  like  manner,  in  the  little  world  of  man,  the 
body,  all  the  active  principles  and  forces  of  life,  from  the  head,  termi- 
nate in  the  bones,  cartilages,  nails,  and  hairs,  which  are  the  ultimates 
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where  things  settle  down  in  comparative  inertia  and  fixedness,  deprived 
of  nearly  all  sensation  and  life.  Now  the  hair,  and  especially  the  hair 
of  the  head,  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  a  manner  which  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  but  by  means  of  the  spiritual  signification, 
discovered  to  our  perceptions  by  the  science  of  oorrespondences.  In 
confirmation  of  this  statement,  we  will  adduce  out  of  many  passages  only 
a  few.  What,  for  instance,  is  meant  by  the  Lord's  declaration  in  the 
prophet,  that  ** instead  of  well-set  hair  there  shall  he  baldness'^?  (Isaiah 
iii.  24.)  Again,  what  is  signified  when  it  is  said  that  the  *'  Lord  shall 
shate  the  head,  and  the  hair  of  the  feet" 2  (Isaiah  vii.  20.)  And  also, 
what  is  involved  in  the  divine  command  to  Jerusalem — "  Cut  off  thine 
hair,  O  Jerusalem,  and  cast  it  away"?  (Jer.  vii.  29.)  Every  man  who 
believes  the  Word  to  be  divine,  can  see  that  something  very  important 
is  involved  in  these  statements ;  but  he  cannot  have  a  clear  perception 
of  the  divine  teaching,  unless  he  knows,  from  correspondence,  the  spi- 
ritual signification  of  the  hair. 

Of  all  the  institutions  among  the  Jews,  that  of  the  Nazariteship  was 
probably  the  most  remarkable :  see  Numbers  vi.,  where  the  laws  to  be 
observed  by  the  Nazarites  are  stated.  One  of  these  laws  commands 
that  the  Nazarite,  during  his  vow  of  sq)aration,  or  of  his  especial  conse- 
cration to  God,  **  should  suffer  no  razor  to  come  upon  his  head ;  and 
that  he  should  let  the  locks  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow."  (verse  5.) 
There  were,  it  appears,  two  kinds  of  Nazarites :  one  like  Samson  and 
John  the  Baptist,  who  were  Nazarites  from  their  infancy ;  and  another 
kind,  who  voluntarily  took  upon  themselves  the  vow  of  the  Nazariteship 
for  a  season  only,  after  which  they  returned  to  their  usual  avocations, 
and  to  their  ordinary  mode  of  living.  But  the  distinguishing  charao- 
tenstio  of  the  Nazarite  was  his  hair :  and  in  respect  to  Samson  this  was 
especially  the  case,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  that  his  wonderful  strength 
consisted  in  his  hair;  and  that  when  his  locks  were  shorn  off,  his 
strength  failed  him.  (Judges  xvi.  17, 19.)  Now,  no  merely  rational  inves- 
tigation could  ever  discover  the  reason  why  the  strength  of  Samson 
consisted  chiefly  in  his  hair.  No  rationale  of  this  circumstance  can  be 
discovered  a  posteriori  by  our  ordinary  modes  of  thinking  and  of  rational 
investigation.  Hence* it  is  that  mere  rationalists,  or  those  who  reason 
from  merely  external  grounds  of  thought,  and  from  sceptical  and  negative 
principles,  consider  the  history  of  Samson  to  be  a  mere  fable  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  thus  they  reject  the  Scriptures.  This  is  the  case 
with  veiy  many  at  the  present  time  in  the  Protestant  universities  and 
colleges  of  Germany,  and  also  with  some  in  this  country.  But  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  trtie  rationalism  as  well  as  a  false,  and 
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that  the  true  consists  in  reasoning  from  more  elevated  or  from  more 
interior  principles  of  thought,  and  thus  in  "judging  not  according  to  the 
appearance,  but  in  judging  a  righteous  judgment."  But  when  the  doctrine 
of  correspondences  and  representatives  is  understood,  new  fields  of 
thought,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Word  of  God,  are  opened  to  the 
mind ;  and  what  before  might  appear  fabulous,  or  as  the  apostle  says, 
foolishness^  to  the  natural  man,  assumes  now  a  different  aspect,  and 
becomes  the  "wisdom  of  God  unto  sdvation."  Hence  it  is  that  the 
discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  God  s  Word,  and  of  its  spiritual  sense  by 
the  science  of  correspondences,  is  not  only  indispensable  to  its  right 
interpretation,  but  absolutely  requisite  to  rescue  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves from  rejection  by  the  increasing  powers  of  infidelity. 

We  learn  from  science  that  no  power  can  be  exercised  but  by  ultimate 
principles.  Thus,  none  of  the  internal  physical  powers  of  the  body,  in 
the  brain  and  in  the  heart,  can  be  exercised  but  by  the  arms,  hands, 
and  feet,  which  are  its  ultimates.  None  of  the  mental  powers  of  the 
will  and  the  intellect  can  be  realised  but  by  the  mouth,  and,  in  general, 
by  the  muscular  energies  of  the  body,  which  are  ultimates.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  steam-engine :  none  of  its  wonderful  powers  can  be 
realised  in  useful  effects  but  by  suitable  machinery,  consisting  of  levers 
and  wheels,  which  form  its  ultimates.  All  powers,  therefore,  are  exer- 
cised in  ultimates.  Now  as  the  hair  is  the  extreme  ultimate  of  man, 
we  may  see,  from  the  doctrine  of  representatives  and  correspondences, 
according  to  which  the  Word  of  God  is  written,  how  it  was  that  the 
great  power  of  Samson  resided  in  his  hair ;  and  as  all  types  and  repre- 
sentatives, in  their  supreme  sense,  relate  to  the  Lord,  hence  Samson 
was  a  type  of  the  Lord  in  the  flesh  as  our  Redeemer,  that  is,  clothed 
with  the  ultimates  of  humanity,  in  which  He  subjugated  the  hells  and 
accomplished  the  work  of  universal  redemption.  The  power  of  Samson, 
therefore,  represented  the  Lord's  omnipotence  when  he  descended  into 
ultimates,  or  when  the  "  Word  became  flesh."  And,  generally,  he  repre- 
sented the  power  which  every  man  by  regeneration  receives  from  the 
Lord,  who  alludes  to  this  'power  when  he  says — "  If  ye  have  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Remove  hence 
to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove,  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible 
unto  you."  (Matt.  xvii.  20.)  Hence  the  very  important  truth  appears, 
that  unless  we  now,  whilst  in  ultimates,  endeavour  to  remove  and  reject, 
through  the  Lord's  mercy  and  power,  evil,  as  the  governing  principle  of 
our  lives,  we  cannot  possibly  remove  it  after  death,  when  we  leave  the 
world  of  ultimates,  no  more  than  a  man  can  walk  without  feet  which 
are  his  ultimates,  pr  than  a  locomotive  can  speed  its  way  without  wheels. 
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which  are  in  like  manner  its  ultimates.  This,  then,  was  the  reason  whj 
the  strength  of  Samson  resided  in  his  hair ;  and  why  the  Nazarite  was 
not  allowed,  during  his  Nazariteship,  to  cut  his  hair.  For  hereby  was 
represented  the  power  of  celestial  good  in  ultimates :  hence  we  may  see 
the  reason  why  Jesus  was  called  a  Nazarene,  and  why  he  dwelt  in  Naza- 
reth ;  (Matt.  ii.  23.)  and  also  why,  when  the  Lord  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  oflBcers  who  came  to  take  him,  went  back- 
ward and  fell  to  the  ground,  (John  xviii.  6.)  to  denote  the  divine  power 
which  came  from  Him  as  the  divine  Nazarite,  so  remarkably  represented 
by  Samson,  who  was  a  Nazarite  from  his  infancy. 

We  may  now  see  the  signification  of  *'  well-set  hair  '*  in  the  passage 
quoted  above.  This  finish  and  adornment  to  the  body,  is  a  type  of  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  all  principles  in  ultimates ;  that  is,  in  our 
sensual  and  corporeal  afiections  and  appetites.  When  these  are  well- 
set,  that  is,  when  they  are  subordinated  and  arranged  under  higher 
principles  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  order,  the  Lord  can  flow  in  and 
bless  with  His  divine  operation  and  presence,  every  state  of  our  lives, 
from  inmost  to  outermost  principles.  We  may  also  see  the  reason  why 
Jerusalem  is  commanded,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  "  to  cut  off  her 
hair  and  cast  it  away,"  to  signify  the  cleansing  of  our  sensual  and  cor- 
poreal states,  that  new  ultimates  may  be  formed,  denoted  by  the  new 
growth  of  the  hair.  It  is  also  evident  why  the  Lord  is  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  shave  "  the  head  and  the  hair  of  the  feet," 
and  to  "  consume  the  beard ;"  (Isaiah  vii.  20.)  which  implies  that  all  who 
from  sensual  fallacies,  as  the  ultimate  principles  of  thought,  have 
cherished  scepticism  and  infidelity  against  Divine  Truth,  will,  at  the 
time  of  judgment,  be  rejected.  Hence  we  may  also  see  why  baldness 
was  considered  as  a  reproach  in  the  representative  church.  (See  Ley. 
xxi.  5  ;  Isaiah  iii.  24,  xv.  2;  Ezekiel  vii.  18.)  For  this  imperfection 
signifies  the  destitution  of  truth  in  ultimates,  which  is  the  case  with 
those  who  are  confirmed  in  false  doctrines,  and  also  with  those  who, 
from  inordinate  worldly  love  and  selfishness,  are  unconcerned  about  the 
knowledge  of  Divine  Truth,  except  they  can  turn  it  to  account  in  pro- 
moting some  selfish  advantage  in  the  way  of  honour  and  gain. 

As  the  case  of  Absalom  and  his  wonderful  hair  is  very  peculiar, 
involving  mysteries  of  wisdom  which  should  be  known  in  order  that  the 
Word  may  be  rationally  and  spiritually  discerned,  and  thus  vindicated 
from  the  insults  and  assaults  of  infidelity,  we  shall  resume  the  subject, 
together  with  the  correspondence  of  the  skull,  in  another  paper. 

SCRXJTATOB. 
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To  THE  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — Thinking  that  the  following  lines  to  the  memory  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  -will  be  received  with  some  interest  hy  the 
readers  and  admirers  of  his  writings,  I  have  stent  them  for  insertion 
in  the  Intellectual  Repository,  if  you  see  no  reason  to  the  contrary. 
They  have  been  many  years  in  my  possession,  but;  I  do  not  know 
the  author. — Yours  respectfully,  F.  O. 

TO  THE  MEMOKY  OF  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 

Though  short  man's  life,  yet  while  a  pilgrim  here, 
Much  may  be  done  within  life's  narrow  sphere. 
Mark  Swedberg's*  life,  his  works  of  genius  scan, 
And  all  the  laiours  of  the  upright  man; 
Review  the  toilsome  path  he  cheerful  trod, 
How  be  instructed  man  and  "walked  with  God!" 
Oh !  ye  who  watched  him  on  bis  heaven^bound  w«.y> 
Found  ye  the  mantle  by  him  cast  away? 
Oh!  wrap  it  round  you,  'twill  a  blessing  prove — 
*Twas  wove  in  Candour's  loom,  and  lined  with  love. 
His  fame's  bright  star  shall  long  unclouded  shinfi, 
While  other  stars  and  prouder  lights  decline; 
Memory  of  him  shall  live  among  mankind, 
•,    While  love  inspires  or  virtue  diarms  the  mind; 
And  when  to  rage  the  wrath  of  bigots  cease. 
And  men  pronounce  each,  shibboleth  in  peace — 
When  all  mankind  unanimous  agree 
To  let  opinion,  like  heaven's  light,  be  free — 
His  useful  writings,  his  celestid  page, 
Will  claim  respect  in  Tijiie's  remotest  age. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

TuANSLAiaoN  OF  SwEDENBORO's  WoRKS  iW  of  the  New  Chiurch  ahonMi  take  plaee,  in 

OSHB  Easxbrn  Languages,  amJ^A^mm^-  a  translation  o€  Swedenborg^i  Works  in 

diate importanoe  of  miahle  Addresses  to  the  eastern  diakots,  which  will  be  fonnd 

the  mdUums  ^  the  Eastern  World,  o»  to  be  the  intellectual  Ufe  of  the  progrep- 

Ni^  Chvoiik  liierdtwre  <md  doctrine,  sion  of  the  New  Church  at  this  eventful 

and  momentous  epoch  of  the  planting  of 

The  time  seems  now  come  when  one  of  the  kingdom  amon^  the  nations. 

the  most  important  events  in  the  history  The  feet  seems  apparent,  up  to  the  pre- 

'      „  '  *  His  family  name.  .     - 
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tent  time  that  not  an  effort  worthy  of 
aoy  name  has  been  made  in  planting 
the  New  Church  amongst  the  populous 
nations  of  the  east;  although  it  ap- 
pears beyond  question,  that  steps  taken 
upon  this  ground,  issues  the  most  signal 
and  stupendous  would  be  soon  seen  in  the 
reception  the  doctrines  would  meet  with 
by  the  millions  of  the  eastern  world, 
attended  with  the  most  happy,  the  most 
beneficial,  the  most  permanent  results. 

The  happy  yohange  now  taking  place  in 
the  heathen  and  Mahomedan  population, 
furnishes  matter  upon  this  subject  of  the 
deepest  interest,  in  enriching  New  Church 
literature  with  an  cistern  dress;  and  of  all 
the  countries  still  in  heathen  darkness, 
there  is  perhaps  none  more  interesting  than 
China,  whether  we  consider  its  vast  extent 
or  the  character  of  its  population  of 
360,000,000,  as  is  evident  from  a  work 
just  published  by  Montgomery  Martin, 
late  colonial  secretary  in  China.  The 
Immediate  importance  of  a  translation  of 
Swedenborg^s  works  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage alone,  the  written  language  being 
one  throughout  its  dghteen  provinces, 
cannot  be  over  estimated  at  this  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  New  Church;  in  a 
country,  too,  where  education  is  a  pass- 
port to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state, 
the  literati  alone  of  the  empire  numbering 
80,000.  Well  may  we  now  sing,  **  Jeru- 
salem, arise  !  the  heavenly  glory  view  : 
thy  light  is  come,  lift  up  thine  eyes,  all 
things  are  now  made  new;'*  or  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  old  church,— hasten 
the  day  when 

"From  Greenland's  icy  monntaint— 

From  India's  roral  strand — 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 

Boll  down  their  ^Iden  sand ; 
From  many  an  ancient  rirer— 

From  many  a  palmy  plain— 
They  call  us  to  aeUver 

Tneir  soul  from  error's  chain . 

Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted 

With  wisdom  from  on  high. 
Shall  we  to  man  henighted 

The  lamp  of  hfe  deny  ? 
Qlad  tidings  of  salvation ! 

The  joyful  sound  proclaim — 
1^1  each  remotest  nation 

Has  Isamt  Messiah's  name." 

-^JBUkop  Seber. 

Prom  the  great  favour  Christianity  has 
found  with  many  of  the  emperors  of  China, 
there  appears  the  finest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent field  opened  up  for  the  planting  of  the 
New  Church,  as  well  as  for  a  translation 
of  the  doctrines  in  the  Chinese  language; 
indeed,  may  we  not  infer,  that  the  time 
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foretold  if  come,  (Isai.  zlix.  12.)  when  th« 
ancient  land  of  Sinim  shall  be  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  firom  sin  be  made 
plain  to  all  capacities  among  the  millions 
of  China. 

The  subject  of  opening  depots  for  the 
sale  and  translation  of  Swedenborg^s 
works  in  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta,  as 
well  as  Hong  Kong,  seems  not  to  present 
formidable  obstacles  with  a  well-directed 
effort  in  a  special  appeal  to  the  members 
of  the  New  Church  in  both  hemispheres, 
as  well  as  to  the  admirers  of  the  illus- 
trious seer  in  various  countries,  and  who 
would  doubtless  feci  delighted  in  helping 
on  the  spiritual  advent  of  divine  truth  in 
all  Asia.  What  may  appear  to  present 
formidable  difficulties,  vanishes  before 
united  effort  and  perseverance;  indeed, 
such  an  appeal  would  only  seem  an  oppox^ 
tunity  to  promote  and  demonstrate  the 
sincerity  of  zeal  for  the  wide  diffusion  of 
New  Church  theology,  and  which  must 
take  deep  root  and  flourish  in  all  parts  of 
eastern  Asia,  Arom  the  universal  diffusion 
of  New  Church  truth  and  literature, 

'  When  the  countless  millions  of  Asia  shall  hear 
The  Lord  is  God— his  name  revere ; 
From  siu,  and  death,  and  darkness  rise, 
And  jom  the  concert  of  the  skies. 

A  New  Chubchhin  prom  Indii. 

P.S. — A  special  address  to  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  Swedenborg,  resident  in 
India,  China,  and  other  dimes,  wottld 
doubtless  in  many  cases  command  the  in- 
valuable services  and  cooperation  of  many 
friends,  in  translathag  many  of  the  works 
gratuitously,  and  much  could  be  done 
with  addresses  upon  this  subject. 


Infidel  Cindouk. 

[We  have  received  this  paper  from  the 
secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety with  a requestthat  it  be  inserted, 
as  necessary  to  explain  certain  particulars 
relating  to  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Wood- 
man's lectures  in  London,  an  account  of 
wliich  was  given  in  our  last  number: — 
Editor] 

To  the  Editor, 
Dear  Sir,  —  One  of  the  principal 
topics  on  which  the  public  advocates  of 
infidelity  dilate,  is  the  sad  want  of  priiv- 
ciple  and  candour  they  profess  to  have 
discovered  among  Christians,  and,  by 
implication,  the  superior  degree  in  which 
these  virtues  exist  among  themselTes.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  candour 
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current  among  them,  I  beg  to  trouble  you 
with  a  brief  reference  to  Mr.  George 
iacob  Holyoakels  notices  of  my  lectures, 
in  refutation  of  Atheism,  Deism,  and 
Materialism,  recently  delivered  in  the 
London  Mechanics'  Institute,  Southamp- 
ton Buildings,  given  in  the  Reasonery  an 
Atheistical  periodical  edited  by  him. 

The  first  instance  of  his  candour  is  the 
following  (February  12th):— "The  pla- 
card (announcing  my  lectures)  said  *  ques- 
tions might  be  asked  the  lecturer,*  but 
this  was  reduced  at  the  meeting  to  per- 
mission to  persons  who  could  not  under- 
stand the  speaker  to  ask  for  explanations. 
Argument  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
refused.*'  Tis  true  speechifying  was  not 
allowed,  the  questioner  being  confined 
to  live  minutes ;  but  there  was  no  restric- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  the  questions 
beyond  their  being  confined  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture  of  the  evening;  so 
that  to  say  "  argument  was  refused,"  is 
absolutely  false.  The  merest  tyro  in 
debate  is  well  aware  that  a  question  is 
the  stronji^est  form  in  which  many  argu- 
ments may  be  put;  and  thete  were  no 
questions  put  during  the  lectures  that 
were  not  fully  and  fairly  met.  It  was 
moreover  distinctly  stated  by  my  chair- 
man, that  there  was  no  intention  to  shrink 
ttoTA  discussion,  but  that  I  should  be 
found  ready  to  meet,  in  public  debate, 
tnsideration, 

Holyoake*8 
ollowing  ex- 
*  He  (mean- 
Mr.  Wilson, 
uneducated 
arlile  out  of 
denied  the 
Mr.  Carlile, 
nt  could  not 
>r  Sidmouth 
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ed  Sweden- 
1  recounted, 

craft,*  how 

has  proved 
;h  ended  in 
so  inspired 

account  of 
tely  pushed 

frs.  Martin, 
craft,"  was 
last  summer 
bho  delivery 
m]8,  and  put 
forth  on  the  same  a  challenge  to  Chris- 


tians to  meet  her  in  pabllo  discussion  on 
the  Being  of  a  Gfod;  that  our  firiend,  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Woodhonses, 
accepted  it,  but  that  Mrs^  Martin,  after 
raising  various  difficulties  about  which  of 
the  two  should  open  the  debate,  and 
the  time  to  be  occupied  by  each  speaker, 
to  which  Mr,  Wilson  acceded,  at  length 
refused  to  meet  him,  unless  sJie  were  paid 
oviof  the  proceeds  four  pounds  for  the  first 
night's  discussion,  and  two  pounds  for 
every  succeeding  night  the  discussion  might 
last.  Mr.  Holyoake  is  discreetly  silent 
on  this  part  of  the  subject.  He  has  given 
what  was  merely  incidentally  mentioned, 
and  left  out  what  really  contained  the 
whole  pith  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Holyoake  continues : — "  On  Thurs- 
day evening  Mrs.  Martin,  though  still 
labouring  under  indisposition,  attended, 
and  exposed  the  misrepresentations  of 
Mr.  Woodman,  producing  a  placard  which 
proved  that  she  had  delivered  a  long 
course  of  lectures  in  the  town  after  the 
time  she  had  been  pushed  out — according 
to  his  account.**  (I  may  remark,  in  pas»- 
ing,  that  I  was  quite  aware  of  that  circum- 
stance, and  also,  that  she  took  care  that 
Mr.  Wilson  should  be  out  of  Leeds  before 
she  attempted  it.)  But  not  a  word  does 
Mr.  Holyoake  say  about  the  ftmr  pounds 
for  the  first  night,  and  two  pounds  after- 
wards, demanded  by  Mrs.  Martin,  al- 
though he  must  have  known  that  that 
was  really  the  ground  on  which  my  re- 
marks on  *  Infidel  craft,*  hi  reference  to 
Mrs.  Martin,  were  based. 

He  also  observes  a  discreet  silence  on 
the  sequel.  He  omits  to  inform  his 
readers,  that  I  told  Mrs.  Martin  I  should 
no  doubt  be  prepared  with  documents  to 
substantiate  my  statements,  and  that 
accordingly,  on  the  lecture  night  following 
the  one  he  has  alluded  to,  I  produced  a 
printed  copy  of  a  placard  which  had  been 
posted  in  Leeds,  from  which  I  read  the 
following  account  of  the  matter : — **  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  gentleman  who 
engaged  to  accept  Mrs.  Martin's  challenge, 
unseemly  though  it  was,  think  it  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  public,  that  she  has 
declined  to  meet  Mr.  W.  unless  she  were 
permitted  to  have  £4.  for  the  first  night's 
discussion,  and  £2.  for  every  night  after- 
wards. Mr.  W.  has  no  inclination  to  be 
made  a  tool  by  which  to  replenish  the 
funds  of  Mra.  M.,  and  therefore  reftisss 
to  permit  her  to  receive  any  such  extra- 
vagant sum ;  but  is  willing  to  meet  Mrs. 
M.  (notwitiistanding  the  disadvantage  he 
places  himself  in  through  her  being  a 
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momaH)f  or  any  other  atheist  or  ^eist,  on 
the  fbllowing  simple  oooditiont,  which  he 
propoflfs  agam  to  Mrs.  Martin,  after  she 
has  onoe  reftifed  them,  via.  :—**  That  the 
proeemUt  oJtitT  paywg  the  expenses  qf  ike 
4VPM,  biils,  posting^  S:^  be  Jtanded  over  to 
some  charitable  instilution  in  Leeds.*'*  Be- 
sides this,  I  had  a  document  attesting  the 
same  particulars  signed  hy  the  chairman 
^f  Mrs,  Martin's  committee,  in  Leeds,  in 
conjunction  with  a  member  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's committee,  wliicli  1  also  read  to  the 
audience,  together  with  extracts  from  a 
letter  bearing  the  signature  of  the  latter 
party.  Mr.  Holyoake^s  reasons  for  taking 
BO  note  of  these  matters  will  no  doubt 
bo  readily  understood,  thou;ih  I  hardly 
suppose  your  readers  will  be  prepared  for 
the  oool  assurance  with  which  he  states 
(Reasontr,  March  12th),  that  "Mrs. 
Martin  fully  answered  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Woodman  to  his  face  !  !'* 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Holyoake^s  some- 
what contemptuous  notice  of  our  late 
friend,  as  "  some  Mr.  Wilson,*^  it  appears 
he  was  not  altogether  unacquainted  with 
him:  for  he  states  in  the  article  from 
which  my  first  extract  is  made,  that 
**  when  lately  on  a  tour,  Mr.  Wilson  sent 
two  deputations  to  him  (in  Leeds  and 
Manchester)  to  debate  with  him ;  but 
when  he  (Mr.  H.)  heard  the  conditions 
Mr.  Wilson  proposed,  which  were  the  same 
as  those  proposed  to  Mrs*  Martin,  he  (Mr. 
H.)  flatly  refused  to  hold  any  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  Wilson  I "  In  other  words, 
he  refused  to  hold  any  communication 
with  Mr.  WUson,  unless  he  first  ascertained 
that  he  was  to  be  paid  for  discussing. 

I  must  trouble  you  with  another  in- 
atance  of  the  sort  of  candour  current 
among  Mr.  Holyoake  and  his  friends.  He 
again  adverts  to  these  deputations,  as  he 
calls  them,  {Jieasoner,  Feb.  19.)  sent  to 
him,  as  he  says,  by  Mr.  Wilson.  He  says, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Rutherford, — 
*'  When  last  in  the  provinces,  a  Mr.  Wilson, 
represented  to  me  as  a  Swedeuborgian 
preacher,  sent  deputations  to  me  in  two 
towns,  to  request  me  to  debate  with  him. 
I  asked  what  terms  he  proposed  :  the 
reply  was,  that  the  entire  proceeds  were 
to  be  given  to  some  charitable  institution. 
I  answered,  I  had  no  communication  to 
make  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  I  refused  to  have 
any  further  intercourse  with  the  deputa- 
tion. My  reason  was  this,— if  Mr.Wilson 
was  able  to  live  without  work,  he  was 
inore  fortunate  than  I  was;  if  he  was  in 
the  secret  of  living  without  paying  his 
^iU«,  I  did  not  wifi£  to  share  that  secret 


with  hfan;  if  he  ooidd  ttaiftk  by  railway 
without  paying  for  his  tiekets,  it  wap 
more  than  I  could.**  These  inunnations, 
mean  and  unmanly  as  they  are,  may  hp 
taken  as  a  tolerably  fair  sample  of  the 
kind  of  candour  prevailing  among  the 
leaders  and  lecturers  of  the  infidel  party. 
Those  who  know  anything  of  Mr  WUson^s 


*  This  is  the  heading  of  one  of  their  bilU,  a 
^epy  of  which  I  h^ve. 
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the  argument  might  be,  the  profit  would 
besecored.  What,  however,  makes  Mr. 
Holjoake't  viodication  of  Mrs^  Martin 
oome  with  a  worse  grace,  is,  that  the 
principal  patt  of  her  lectures  frequently 
conaistfl  of  invectives  against  the  minis- 
ters of  religion,  on  tlie  ground  of  their 
receiving  a  stipend  for  their  labours. 

I  must  trouble  you,  sir,  with  one  moire 
extract.  In  the  Reasontr  (March  1  *2),  Mr. 
Holyoake  says,  in  reference  to  me,  in  an 
article  I  liave  already  quoted  from — 
*'  Various  communications  have  been  sent 
me  by  persons  whom  I  suppose  to  be  par- 
tisans—[of  which  party,  Mr.  H.  or  my- 
self?]— sometimes  appealing  to  my  vanity 
and  sometimes  tp  my  pride,  to  induce  me 
to  challenge  him  to  a  public  discussion; 
but  his  remarks  on  Mrs.  Martin  gave  me 
such  an  unsatisfactory  impression  of  the 
man,  that  I  shoidd  have  no  pleasure  what- 
ever in  controversy  with  him."  One  cir- 
cumstance bearing  on  this  matter,  but 
which  has  been  omitted  in  the  notices  of 
the  subject  in  the  ReMoner^  is,  that  Mrs. 
Martin,  on  one  of  the  two  nights  she 
attended  my  lectures,  publicly  challenged 
me  to  public  discussion,  which  challenge 
I  publicly  accepted,  but  have  smce  heard 
nothing  of  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
lectures,  therefore,  I  adverted  to  that  fact, 
and  stated  that  I  was  quite  prepared  to 
fulfil  my  part  of  the  engagement,  or,  if 
Mrs.  Martin  had  declined,  to  meet  any 
other  of  the  same  party  on  the  subjects  of 
The  Being  of  Ood,  The  Divinity  <rf  Vie 
Word,  and  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul; 
adding  that  my  address  was  on  the  bills, 
and  any  communication  to  me  on  the 
subject  should  be  promptly  attended  to. 
But  Mrs.  Martin  and  Mr.  Holyoake  appear 
to  have  discovered  that  **  discretion  "  is, 
in  this  case,  *'  tlie  better  part  of  valour." 
They  are  not  the  first,  and  I  dare  venture 
to  assert,  will  not  be  the  last,  of  their 
party  to  make  the  discovery,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  advocates  of  New 
Church  truths. 

Apologising  fur  the  length  of  this  com- 
munication, I  subscribe  myself,  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  very  truly  yours, 
WooDviLLB  Woodman. 

Kersley. 


which  were  ezamhted  the  principleB  of 
literal  and  figmrattve  faiterpretation,  the 
author  proposing  to  complete  the  w6rk*by 
a  third  .volume,  on  tlie  prinelples  of  dpiri^ 
tnal  interpretation.  At  the  time  this  plan 
was  proposed,  it  was  his  design  to  confine 
himself  to  Protestant  writers:  bnt  having 
met  with  some  remarkable  instances  of 
spiritnal  interpretation  in  some  of  these 
authors,  he  was  induced  to  inquire  fiirther 
into  the  subject,  when  he  traced  them  to 
Roman  CathoUc  writers — still  further  in^ 
qniry  enabled  him  to  trace  them  to  the 
fathers  and  otiier  ancient  writers.  This 
of  course  opened  np  tite  whole  qaestion  of 
spiritnal  interpretation  as  it  had  existed 
in  the  Chureh  from  the  earliest  periods; 
and  the  author  was  led  to  see  thf^  no 
work  w.'onld  be  satisfactory  on  the  subject 
which  did  not  treat  the  question  in  its 
most  comprehensive  form.  This  naturally 
led  to  such  an  extension  of  the  origroiU 
plan,  as  to  amount  almost  to  an  entirely 
different  work.  He  has,  however,  been 
permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to  com- 
plete tlie  greater  part  of  his  laborious 
undertaking.  The  work  itself,  instead  oC 
being  confined  to  a  single  volume,  as 'lit 
first  proposed,  has  extended  to  fonr,  of 
whidi  three  have  been  printed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  notes  and  preface.  The 
greater  part  of  the  fourth  volnme  is  also 
in  print;  and  as  the  materials  for  the  re* 
maining  portion  are  nearly  all  ready  I* 
manuscript,  the  labour  required  for  com- 
pletine  this  portion  of  the  work  is  compa" 
ratlvely  trifling.  A  considerable  time, 
however,  will  be  necessary  for  correcttons, 
as  well  as  for  the  notes  and  preface;  and 
it  is  not  thought  that  the  work  can  be 
conveniently  ready  before  October  or  No- 
vember next.  A.C. 

Note. — The  third  volume  of  the  Review 
of  the  Principies  of  A  pocalypttoal  Interpre- 
tatien  is  intended  to  consist  of  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  four  above  mentioned;  and 
will  not  be  sent  to  press  until  the  author 
has  had  the  advantage  of  any  remarks  and 
suggestions  that  may  be  offered  npon  the 
larger  work. 


■The  Spiritual  Exposition  op  The  Apo- 
calypse; by  the  Rev.  AugttOus  Cliseold* 

It  maybe  recollected,  that  some  few 
years  ago  a  work  was  published  in  two 
volumes,  entitled  A  Review  of  the  Prin- 
a'plee  qf  AjpoccUyptioal  InierpreUiUioiif  in 


Manchester  Printing  Socjirtt.  (Fofiy- 
sixth  Report.) 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  this  nsefnl 
society  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Francis  Goadsby,  Bronghton,  near  Man- 
cheater.  This  society  is  the  oldest  in  the 
New  Church,  having  been  histltnted  «o 
long  bade  as  1782^    The  Iftte  tenefable 
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dowtt  WM  the  ftmiMbr :  himttlf  and  a 
few  friends,  eeeing  the  Tery  great  import- 
anee  of  the  new  doctrinea,  and  behig 
deeply  impressed  with  tlieir  8piritaal 
and  heavenly  tendency  in  explaining  tlie 
geaaine  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  in 
riBdicating  the  'Holy  Word  firom  the  as- 
saalta  of  infidelity »  reeolred  to  translate 
and  to  puhlish  the  theologieal  works  of 
&wedenborg,  in  order  to  make  thofic 
doctrines  known  as  widdy  as  possible  to 
mankind.  For  this  purpose  this  insti- 
tution was  established;  and  for  many 
yean,  down  to  1810,  the  society  had  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing those  works.  Since  1834,  how- 
ever, whf^n  this  exclusive  right  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  London  society,  this  insti- 
tution has  confined  its  operations  to  tlie 
publication  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Clowes, 
and  of  otlier  authors  whose  productions 
are  written  either  in  illustration  or  vindi- 
cation of  the  heavenly  doctrines.  Thus, 
a  very  valuable  volume  of  lectures,  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Noble,  has  been  published  by  this 
society,  which,  from  the  manner  in  which 
t|uit  able  writer  treats  the  important  sub- 
jects discussed,  must  be  considered  as  a 
great  acquisition  to  New  Church  theology. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  our  readers  an  extract  from  tlie  address 
delivcTcd  to  the  members,  at  their  last 
annual  meeting,  by  the  Rev.  D.  Howartii, 
l^sident  of  the  society : — - 

**  At  our  last  annual  meeting,'*  says  the 
report,  **  we  had  to  notice  a  falling  off  as 
compared  with  the  previ -us  year,  in  the 
sale  of  the  works  published  by  this  society; 
and  it  was  then  observed  tliat  annual 
variations  in  the  amount  of  sales  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  because  of  the 
constant  mutation  in  the  number,  tastes, 
and  circumstances  of  purchasers. 

"The  experience  of  the  present  year 
verifies  the  remarit  by  indicating  a  ikvour- 
abLe  change — a  change  having,  of  course, 
an  upward  tendency  ;  for  we  have  now 
to  state  the  cheering  fact,  tliat  during  the 
curvent  year  the  sales  have  been  at  least 
double  the  amount  of  those  of  hist  year. 
To  be  able  to  announce  an  increase  in 
trade,  and  in  the  profits  of  trade,  is 
ordinarily  a  subject  of  high  gratnlation 
to  the  worldly-minded.  But  in  his  sense 
of  the  word  ours  is  a  profitless  trade  ;  and 
yet  we  hail  its  increase  an  a  moat  welcome 
fact  and  a  joyous  indication.  Our  great 
profit,  as  well  as  our  privilege,  is,  to 
bdiold  a  wide-spreading  diffusion  of  the 
sacred  truths  which  relate  to  the  Lord^s 
•soond   Advent,    and  to  the   blessings 


which,  in  the  actual  commencement  of 
this  long  promised  event,  may  now  be 
realised  by  the  universal  family  of  the 
Lord's  rational  creat^ires.  And  knowing, 
as  we  do,  that  these  truths  and  blessings 
are  proclaiined  both  doctrinally  and  prac- 
tically in  the  works  issued  by  this  Society, 
therefore  an  increase  in  our  trade  is  so 
much  TMtilal  profit,  because  it  is  so  far 
the  attainment  of  the  «nd  which  the  mem- 
bers of  this  institution  have  in  view;  and 
must,  consequently,  be  attended  with  its 
appro]>riate  cheering  joy.  Thus  may  the 
selfish  and  the  disinterested — the  worldly 
and  the  heavenly— alike  rejoice  on  the 
attainment  of  their  respective  ends;  but 
between  these  ends  there  is,  nevertheless, 
this  broad  and  vast  distinction — the  end, 
the  profit,  and  the  joy  of  the  former  are 
vaporous,  fleeting,  and  perishable,  whilst 
those  of  the  latter  are  substantial,  per- 
manent, and  eternal. 

**  This  meeting  will  no  doubt  also  hear 
with  pleasure  that  a  new  edition  has  re- 
cently been  publislied  of  the  venerated 
Clowes'  admirable  little  work  on  the 
*Two  Worlds;*  and  likewise  that  we 
have  just  completed  a  new  edition  of  his 
excellent  Sermons,  'On  the  Call  and 
Deliverance  of  the  Children  of  Israel  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  their  Journey 
through  the  Wilderness  to  the  Land  of 
Canaan.*  Specimens  of  both  works  are 
now  presented  for  the  inspection  of  the 
meeting.  The  latter,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
now  enriched  with  the  addition  of  twenty- 
two  sermons  selected  from  the  author's 
manuscripts.  Mr.  Clowes's  sennons  gene- 
rally, and  those  contained  in  this  volume 
in  particular,  are  acknowledged  to  be 
eminently  useful  for  reading  in  tlie  family 
circle,  and  for  the  pious  use  of  private 
devotion;  and  we  may  observe  that  one 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  additional 
scsrmons  is,  that  the  new  edition  may 
supply,  for  these  purposes,  at  least  one 
distinct  sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the 
year.  In  the  *Call  and  Deliverance,* 
&c  the  literal  facts  themselves  are  full  of 
interest  to  the  opening  minds  of  children, 
and  the  'Spirit  and  Life*  contained  within 
the  letter,  are  also  presented  with  so  much 
simplicity  and  beauty,  as  to  be  wellad.ipted 
to  the  tender  apprehension  of  the  young, 
and,  at  the  sume  time,  to  afford  a  rich 
feast  to  the  higher  developments  of  intel- 
lect, and  the  deeper  tones  of  feeling,  or 
to  that  spiritual  appetite  which  is  always 
hungering  and  yet  never  wanting,  because 
it  is  the  offspring  of  truly  Christian  fidth 
and  humility,  derived  firom  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ  as  the  Author  and  Finislier  of  all 
the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, and  as  the  only  Divine  Source 
and  Giver  of  every  blessing,  both  in  time 
and  in  eternity. 

"  The  additional  sermons  in  this  volume 
are  all  on  most  important  and  edifying 
subjects — such,  for  instance,  as  *The 
blessed  results  of  seeking  the  kingdom  of 
God,*  *  The  purity  and  excellence  of  the 
Divine  law  and  testimony,'  *  The  dan- 
gers of  religious  lukewarmness,*  *The 
great  duty  and  efficacy  of  Christian  prayer,' 
*  The  meaning  and  blessedness  of  a  single 
eye,'  *The  merciful  operations  of  the 
Divine  Providence/  &c.  And  as  the 
volume  is  not  greater  in  bulk  than  before, 
and  will  be  but  little  increased  in  price, 
the  Committee  cherish  the  hope  that  it 
will  meet  with  a  ready  demand ;  and  that, 
by  the  Divine  blessing,  it  will  add,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  the  uses  of  former 
editions.'' 

The  address  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing striking  remariis  respecting  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  things  in  the  theological 
world : — 

**  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  passing 
events  of  the  year,  since  we  last  met 
under  this  roof,  are  unmistakable  signs  of 
a  most  deplorable  destitution  of  the  truth 
in  almost  all  the  sections  of  the  professing 
Christian  Church,  and  consequently,  they 
are  so  many  evident  demonstrations  that 
the  *end  is  come,^  and  that  there  is  a 
growing  and  pressing  necessity  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Lord's  gracious  and  mer- 
ciful promise — *  Behold,  I  make  all  things 
new.'  We  are  living  witnesses  of  the  pre- 
dicted '  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,'  the 
'  famines  and  earthquakes '  of  the  deso-. 
lated  Church;  and  however  painfiil  under 
one  aspect  may  be  the  battle-field  con- 
tentions between  the  powers  of  Babel  and 
those  of  Philistia,  yet,  when  viewed  under 
another  aspect,  as  the  precursors  of  the 
appearing  of  the  'Son  of  Man  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  great 
glory,'  they  are  calculated  to  sooth;  and 
encourage;  and  under  both  aspects,  they 
add  strength  to  our  previous  convictions 
as  to  the  necessity  of  renewed  and  more 
vigorous  exertions  on  the  part  of  this  and 
kindred  societies  to  render  the  precious 
treasures  of  Divine  truth,  with  which  we 
are  so  highly  favoured,  the  *  circulating 
medium,  the  sterling  currency,'  of  our 
own  and  distant  lands,  until  *  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea.'  " 


The  New  Chvbch  ik  Afbica. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — As  every  feet  elucidatory  of 
the  progress  of  the  infant  church  will  be 
of  value  to  its  future  historians,  I  send 
you  the  following  for  hisertion  in  the 
pages  of  the  InielUctwal  Repository,  if  you 
think  it  wortliy  of  such  preservation. 

I  sent,  a  few  years  back,  to  my  youngest 
son,  Henry,  then  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  a  parcel,  containing,  among  other 
books,  the  Heaven  and  Hell  and  the  Divine 
Love  and  Wisdom.  This  parcel  was  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  a  gentleman  in  Gra- 
ham's Town,  who  had  kindly  undertaken 
to  receive  and  forward  to  my  son,  who 
was  located  up  the  country,  any  letters 
and  parcels  I  should  send  him.  With 
this  parcel  I  sent  instructions  authorising 
my  friend,  if  he  found  that  he  could  not 
forward  it  immediately,  to  open  it  and 
usCf  if  he  felt  it  agreeable  to  do  so,  the 
books  it  contained,  until  they  could  be 
passed  to  Henry.  But  Henry  was  unhap- 
pily killed  by  Kafirs,*  not  long  after  the 
arriviU  of  the  parcel.  My  eldest  eon,  who 
is  now  settled  at  the  Kat  River  settlement, 
eighty  miles  west  of  Graham's  Town,  has 
lately  sent  me  a  letter,  which  he  found 
among  the  papers  of  his  deceased  brother. 
This  letter  is  addressed  to  me,  but  whteh 
he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  post- 
ing; in  it  occurs  the  following  passage  :r-r 
"My  books,  which  you  sent  to  Mr.  D.  S., 
I  got  almost  immediately;  but  by  some 
oversight,  Swedenborg's  two  works  were 
retained,  and  though  I  often  sent  for 
them,  I  never  could  succeed  in  procuring 
them.  A  Mr.  W.  Smith,  brother  to  the 
commissary-general,  happened  to  see 
them  lying  at  Mr.  S.'s :  he  borrowed,  read, 
and  believed :  he  has  sent  to  England  fer 
the  whole  of  Swedenborg's  wiiting&f 
Another  person  has  also  received  the  doc- 
trines; and  the  whole  of  Graham's  Town, 
which  is  chiefly  Wesleyan,  is  in  a  ferment, 
not  to  hear  and  learn,  but  to  laugh  at 
and  persecute  Mr.  Smith ;  he,  however,  is 
undismayed,  and  delivers  lectures  and 
reads  the  writings  to  all  who  choose  to 
attend,  and  no  doubt  great  good  will 
result  firom  the  Heaven  <md  Hell  being 
thus  by  chance  left  behind.  The  last 
time  my  brother  was  in  town,  about  two 
months  since,  I  sent  him  to  Mr.  Smith  to 

•  His  obituary  may  be  fonnd  in  the  tntelleclual 
BsposUory  f(»r  January  1B47. 

+  See  extracts  from  a  letter  from  this  ^tleman 
in  the  Intellectual  Br^oeitory  for  1846,  p.  Si6.^ 
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proooie  my  Hmven  and  Hell,  but  as  Mr. 
Smith  was  using  tlie  other  work,  I  allowed 
him  to  keep  it  till  he  received  more  from 
England.  He  has  also  borrowed  Mr.  J.  S/s 
Appeal.''^ 

The  copy  of  Noble's  Appeal  mentioned 
by  my  son,  I  had  presented  to  Mr.  J.  S. 
on  his  leaving  here  for  the  Cape.  In  Oct: 
1849, 1  sent  a  box  to  my  eldest  son,  con- 
tainingf  besides  the  productions  of  several 
New  Church  writers,  all  the  theolo- 
gical works  of  Sweden  borg,  except  tlie 
Arcana  and  the  Apocalypse  Explained; 
these  arrived  at  their  destination  in  safety 
last  summer.  The  Kat  River  settlement, 
where  my  son  resides,  is  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  miles  north-west  of  Cape  Town, 
and  therefore  these  books  are  in  all  pro- 
bability the  first  New  Church  works 
which  have  penetrated  thus  far  into  be- 
nighted Africa. — I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours 
very  truly. 


London. 


Alfred  Essex. 


Proposed  Meeting  of  Members  of  the 
New  Church  during  the  Great 
Exhibition. 


In  reference  to  the  tracts  in  German 
and  French,  alluded  to  last  month,  letters 
have  been  received  from  Dr.  Tafel  and 
Mona.  Le  Boys  des  Guays,  both  of  whom 
have  kindly  complied  with  the  request  of 
the  committee,  and  will  write  the  tracts 
in  their  respective  languages.  The  Ger- 
man one  will  also  obtain  a  wider  circula- 
tion tlian  was  expected,  as  Dr.  T.  intends 
to  print  it  in  his  magazine,  and  idso  to 
have  an  additional  number  of  copies  for 
distribution  in  Germany.  Both  he  and 
Mons.  Le  Boys  des  Guays  intend  to  favour 
us  with  their  presence  at  the  meeting. 

It  is  intended  to  pr^[>are  a  series  of  pro- 
positions, embodying  a  general  view  of 
some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  New 
Cluiroh,  to  form  the  ground  work  of  the 
addresses  to  be  delivered  at  the  meeting; 
and  much  good  may  be  expected  from 
giving  them  extensive  publicity  by  means 
of  advertisements. 

The  subjoined  list  of  subscriptions  is 
very  gratifying;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
increase  during  the  next  few  months  will 
be  in  a  similar  ratio.  The  committee  will, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  make  a  good 
use  of  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal. 
The  expenses  cannot  fail  to  be  consider- 
able, and  a  large  sum  ought  assuredly  to 
be  spent  in  advertising. 


Previously  announced*... £10  7  6 

Birmingham  Society 5  5  0 

Mr.  Tideswell 5  0  0 

Devon  friend  (5th  don.)...     0  10  0 

Mrs.  Clark,  Dorset 0  5  0 

Mr.  Salter  0  5  0 

Mr.  Carter 0  10  0 

Mr.  Barton,  Peterboro'...     0  9  0 

£22  11  6 


For  Tracts, 
Previously  announced  ...£10     2     6 
Bristol  Society  110 


£11     3     6 


A  parcel  of  tracts,  value  £5.  Os.  lid.  has 
been  received  from  some  friends  at  Man- 
chester; and  from  our  Devon  friend,  five 
shillings*  worth.  The  London  Missionary 
and  tract  Society,  at  their  anniversary 
meeting,  also  passed  a  resolution,  autho- 
rising its  committee  to  cooperate  in  re- 
gard to  a  liberal  distribution  of  tracts. 

The  committee  will  be  happy  to  receive 
communications  and  subscriptions  from 
societies  and  individuals  by  the  15th  of 
the  month.  Post-office  orders  may  be 
made  payable  to  Henry  Butter. 

48,  Cloudesley-terrace,  Islington, 
London,  May  21,  1851. 


Spiritual  Reflections. — Notice. 

The  third  volume  of  Spiriiwd  Rpflec- 
tions^  with  daily  prayers,  being  a  continu- 
ation of  the  work  of  the  late  Rev.T.Goyder, 
is  now  ready  for  the  press;  but  it  will  not 
be  proceeded  with  until  a  list  of  subscri- 
bers, sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of 
prhdting,  is  procured.  Of  the  two  volumes 
already  issued,  2,000  copies  have  been 
printed.  At  the  suggestion  of  many  judi- 
cious friends,  the  author  of  the  continua- 
tion intends  so  to  construct  and  arrange 
the  work  as  to  render  it  distinct  and  com- 
plete in  itself^  so  that  it  can  be  purchased 
by  those  who  have  not  been  subscribers 
to  the  two  first  volumes.  With  this  view, 
double  title-pages  will  be  issued,  and  sub- 
scribers to  the  two  published  volumes 
will  find  title-pages  according  with  them; 
and  the  other  two  can  by  the  binder  be 
cancelled,  when  the  work  is  bound.  The 
work  will  be  handsomely  printed,  the 
same  size  as  the  two  volumes  already 
issued,  and  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon 
as  250  copies  are  subscribed  for.     It  is 

*  In  the  last  statement,  instead  of  MissGtourson, 
it  should  have  been  printed  Miss  Gomm. 
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most  respeotfiilly  solioited,  that  sabsori- 
bers  will  transmit  their  names  as  early  as 
possible  to  David  Georjre  Qoyder,  8,  Nor- 
wich-road, Ipswich,  Suffolk,  or  Melbourne, 


to  subscribers  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
on  receipt  of  which,  it  is  expected  the 
price  will  be  transmitted.  Subscribers, 
by  sending  their  names,  will  be  considered 


Derbyshire.    The  work  will  be  sent  free    as  subscribing  for  both  volumes. 


iHarriage^. 


Married,  at  the  New  Church,  Cross- 
street,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  on  Satur- 
day the  19th  of  April,  1851,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Bruce,  Mr.  Samuel  Teed,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Williamson,  both  members  of 
Cross-street  Society. 

Married,  on  the  24th  of  April,  at  New 
York,  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Bush,  Mr.  Chris- 
toplier  Roberts,  of  Middletown,  Connec- 


ticut, formerly  of  Manchester,  to  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Duncan 
Campbell,  of  Cheetham,  Manchester. 

Married,  on  Tuesday  the  29th  of  April, 
at  the  New  Jerusalem  Temple,  Cathedral- 
street,  Glasgow,  by  the  Rev.  T.  O.  Pres- 
cott,  William  Fryer,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool, 
to  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Andrew  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  Gla^w . 


®bttttar^* 


Died,  on  the  10th  January,  1851,  Mrs. 
Grace  Collins,  of  Birmingham,  formerly 
of  Bath,  in  the  7 1  at  year  of  her  age. 
She  had  been  a  widow  about  eight  years, 
and  a  recipient  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church  about  sixteen  years.  Pre- 
viously to  receiving  the  truths  of  the  New 
Dispensation,  she  regarded  herself  as  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England, — but 
doubts  respecting  the  existence  of  a  tri- 
personal  Deity,  occasioned  by  a  sermon 
preached  on  that  subject  in  one  of  the 
Bath  churches,  first  induced  her  to  accom- 
pany a  kind  and  dear  friend  to  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  in  Bath.  She  was 
edified  and  delighted  with  what  she 
heard  advanced  by  the  minister,  (the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Barnes)  and  from  that  period 
became  a  regular  attendant,  and  after- 
wards a  sincere  member.  Two  of  her 
children  also  became  affectionate  reci- 
pients, one  of  whom  has  entered  into 
the  spiritual  world.  On  account  of  her 
reception  of  the  doctrines  she  had  the 
bitterest  trials  of  opposition  to  endure 
from  l^er  husband,  and  some  portion  of 
her  family,  and  which  in  one  form  or 
other  extended  even  to  her  latest  days. 
These  were  passed  in  the  house  of  a^son, 
a  Roman  Catholic  convert,  who,  finding 
all  other  means  of  forcing  his  mother  into 
the  absurdities,  mummeries,  and  super- 
stitions of  Romanism  of  no  avail,  forbade  all 


visits  of  New  Church  Mends,  except  those 
of  the  minister,  and  had  he  dared,  she 
would  have  been  deprived  of  these. 
In  these  fiery  trials,  however,  her  charity 
never  forsook  her,  and  her  faith  was  a 
firm  support.  For  several  years,  by 
reason  of  severe  bodily  afiliction,  which 
confined  her  in  a  great  measure  to  her 
room  and  bed,  she  was  unable  to  avail 
herself  of  the  consolation  of  public  wor- 
ship. Still  her  convictions  of  the  truth 
of  the  heaven-descended  doctrines  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  were  not  only  unbroken, 
but  to  the  last  received  new  accessions  of 
spiritual  strength.  Towards  the  close  of 
her  temporal  existence  she  frequently 
received  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  token  of 
her  unwavering  faith,  her  devoted  love, 
and  her  humble  gratitude  to  the  Lord, 
and  found  an  ever-present  consolation  to 
sustain  her  through  her  bitter  tribula- 
tions. In  her  domestic  conduct  through- 
out her  life,  she  was  irreproachable,  an 
example  of  Christian  affection,  and  un- 
bending integrity.  And  in  the  Lord's 
own  good  time,  whose  providence  over^ 
rules  all  events  for  the  eternal  good  of  his 
faithful  children,  the  heart-broken  mourner 
was  relieved  from  all  her  afflictions,  and 
now  enjoys  that  true  freedom,  unmixed 
joy,  and  undisturbed  peace,  which  belong 
to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Birmingham.  E.  Madelby. 


Erratum. — In  former  number,  at  p.  177,  first  line,  for  nature  read  fuUive. 
Cave  and  Sever,  Printers,  Palatine  Buildings,  HunVs  Banh,  Mancketter. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  THEOLOGY,  OR  THE  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE  OP  THE  HUMAN  BODY  AND  ITS  PARTS  TO 
THINGS  SPIRITUAL  AND  DIVINE. 


(Absalom  and  his  extraordinary  Hair,) 
In  a  former  paper  (in  the  last  number)  on  this  subject,  we  considered 
the  general  system  and  economy  of  the  human  body  as  being  the 
microcosm,  or  the  temple  of  all  the  sciences  both  physical  and  philoso- 
phical, and  especially  as  being  the  epitome  of  the  operation  of  Divine 
Order  in  the  universe  at  large,  both  of  matter  and  of  mind.  Heaven 
itself,  we  have  seen,  as  being  called  "Christ's  mystical  body,"  must 
also,  both  as  to  its  form  and  its  order,  be  thought  of  from  the  functions, 
uses,  order,  and  form  of  the  human  body.  Physiology,  therefore,  is 
the  high  road  to  the  intelligence  of  interior  and  spiritual  things,  and  by 
correspondence,  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Word  of  God,  which, 
as  we  have  seen  in  our  last  paper,  so  frequently  makes  mention  of  the 
body  and  its  parts,  to  convey  to  our  minds  spiritual  ideas  and  divine 
Truths.  Having  spoken  on  the  head  and  the  hair,  and  having  shewn 
from  Scripture  the  spiritual  signification  of  these  parts  of  the  body,  in 
numerous  passages,  where  every  thoughtful  reader  can  at  once  see  that 
the  merely  natural  idea  is  not  the  idea  intended,  but  that  a  spiritual 
idea  is  involved,  the  perception  of  which  is  the  *'  spiritual  diseemmmt*' 
(1  Cor.  ii.  14.)  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  its  Divine  Truths,  we  will 
now  proceed  to  consider  what  is  said  of  Absalom,  especially  in  relation 
to  his  extraordinary  hair,  as  being,  at  last,  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
death. 
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We  read  of  Absalom,  that  **  in  all  Israel  there  was  none  to  be  so 
much  praised  as  Absalom  for  his  beauty ;  from  the  sole  of  his  foot 
even  to  the  crown  of  his  head  there  was  no  blemish  in  him  ;  and  when 
he  polled  his  head  (for  it  was  at  every  year's  end  that  he  polled  it ; 
because  the  hair  was  heavy  on  him,  therefore  he  polled  it)  he  weighed 
the  hair  of  his  head  at  two  hundred  shekels  after  the  kings  weight." 
(2  Sam.  XV.  25,  26.)  Commentators  have  been  not  a  little  perplexed 
in  ascertaining  the  real  weight  of  Absalom's  hair.  It  is,  however, 
agreed  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  shekel,  the  common  shekel  and  the 
king's  shekel.  According  to  the  former  the  weight  would  be  twelve 
pounds  and  a  half ;  but  according  to  the  latter  it  would  only  be  fifty,  or  as 
some  calculate,  forty  ounces,  or  about  three  pounds  and  a  half  troy  weight* 
But  whatever  might  have  been  the  weight  of  Absalom's  hair,  we  know 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Samson,  his  hair  was  a  type,  and  that  it  repre- 
sented the  ultimates  of  the  Word,  of  the  Church,  of  Worship,  and  of 
the  Lord  Himself  when  clothed  with  Humanity.  On  this  account,  and 
for  this  purpose,  the  hair  of  Absalom  is  mentioned  in  the  Divine  Scrip- 
tures.f  The  apostle  declares,  *'  that  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."  (2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.)  Now 
as  ALL  Scripture  is  divinely  given  for  this  purpose,  we  may  readily 
conclude  that  this  portion  is  also  given  for  our  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, dc.  But  how  can  we  gather  that  "  profitable  instruction,"  except 
from  the  spiritual  sense  of  this  Divine  Record?  From  the  merely 
literal  sense  but  little  can  be  gathered  which  is  profitable  for  our  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness,  from  this  account  of  Absalom.  When,  however, 
seen  as  to  its  spiritual  meaning  and  application,  the  instruction  becomes 
profitable  and  important  indeed. 

That  David,  the  father  of  Absalom,  was  a  type  of  the  Lord,  every 
Christian  will  readily  admit,  so  that  no  proof  of  this  point  is  requisite 
here.  All  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  kings,  mentioned  in  the  Word, 
are  indeed  types  of  the  Lord ;  but  each  represents  Him  as  to  some 
peculiar  characteristic  of  His  Divine  Nature,  and  as  to  some  peculiar 
office  of  His  redeeming  and  saving  love.  David,  as  a  prophet  and  a 
king,  represented  the  Lord  as  to  His  Divine  Truth  prior  to  the  incar- 
nation ;  Solomon  symbolized  Him  as  to  His  Divine  Truth  after  the 
incarnation,  as  glorified  in  His  Humanity,  of  which  the  temple,  built 

*  As  to  this  subject,  Winer^s  Biblisches  Realworterbuck,  or  Taylor^s  learned  edition 
of  Calmet,  or  KiiJto^s  Biblical  Cyclopcediay  may  be  consulted. 

t  See  Swedenborg's  Spiritual  Diary,  2658. 
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by  Solomon,  was  an  especial  type.  (John  ii.  21.)  Absalom,  another 
son  of  David,  represented  also  the  Lord,  but  as  to  the  Divine  Truth 
ultimated  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word.  For  the  Divine  Truth  thus 
ultimated  is  as  a  most  perfect  and  handsome  man.  It  is  therefore  said, 
that  **  in  all  Israel  there  was  none  to  be  so  much  praised  as  Absalom 
for  his  beauty ;  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  even  to  the  crown  of  his  head, 
there  was  no  blemish  in  him."  Hence,  in  proportion  as  we  become 
receptive  of  Divine  Truth  from  the  Lord,  through  His  Word,  and  by 
feith,  love,  and  practice,  have  it  ultimated  in  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds,  we  become  beautiful,  and  *'  from  the  sole  of  our  feet  even  to  the 
crown  of  our  head  there  is  no  blemish  in  us;"  for  the  Lord  is  then  the 
all  in  all  of  our  life,  and  where  He  is,  there  is  no  blemish,  but  perfection 
and  beauty.  When,  however,  the  Divine  Truth  is  not  received,  so  as  to 
be  ultimated  in  our  life  and  conduct,  there  is  no  soundness  in  us,  but 
**  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  to  the  head  there  is  nothing  but  wounds 
and  bruises  and  putrefying  sores ;"  (Isaiah  i.  6.)  that  is,  nothing  but 
evils  of  all  kinds,  and  hideous  deformity  and  weakness,  instead  of 
strength  and  beauty ;  and  in  the  place  of  well-set  hair,  like  Absalom's 
when  it  was  polled,  there  is  only  baldness  and  infirmity.     (Isa.  iii.  24.) 

Now,  that  Absalom,  with  his  extraordinary  hair,  represented  the 
Divine  Truth  ultimated  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word,  will,  we  think, 
be  evident  to  the  spiritual  discernment  of  the  mind,  by  considering 
some  of  the  remarkable  particulars  related  of  Absalom,  and  of  David's 
attachment  to  him,  although  he,  by  insidious  and  by  open  rebellion, 
endeavoured  to  deprive  his  father  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  account 
that  we  read  of  Absalom  is  that  relating  to  his  determination  to  be 
avenged  upon  Amnon,  his  brother,  for  having  violated  his  sister  Tamar. 
(2  Sam.  xiii.)  On  the  occasion  of  the  festival  of  sheep-shearing,  this 
purpose  of  Absalom  was  accomplished.  (See  verses  23  to  30.)  For 
sheep-shearing  was  a  kind  of  festival  among  the  Jews,  and  the  honour- 
able of  the  land  were  invited  to  the  entertainments  then  enjoyed.  (See 
Gen.  xxxviii.  12;  A  (7.  4110.)  Sheep-shearing,  from  which  wool  for 
eminent  uses  is  derived,  has  also,  when  mentioned  in  God's  Word,  its 
spiritual  signification.  For  wool  is  to  the  sheep  what  hair  is  to  the  man, 
and  is  an  ultimate  representing  the  truths  of  heavenly  goodness  and 
charity  brought  out  through  faith  and  love,  and  ultimated  in  the  life  of 
man.  Thus,  on  account  of  its  correspondence  in  the  church  of  types 
and  shadows,  sheep-shearing  was  a  kind  of  festival  to  which  kings  and 
their  sons  were  invited.  Now,  truth  in  its  ultimate,  or  in  its  literal 
sense,  may  be  either  united  with  truth  in  its  interior  or  spiritual  sense, 
or  it  may  be  separated  therefrom.     When  united  with  its  interior  prin- 
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ciple,  it  has  "  spirit  and  lifeT  (John  vi.  63.)  but,  when  separated,  it  is 
**  profitable  for  nothing'' — (John  vi.  63.) — it  is  as  a  body  deprived  of  its 
soul,  or  of  its  living  principle,  and  which  consequently  becomes  the 
source  and  seat  of  innumerable  corruptions, — of  innumerable  evils  and 
heresies  in  the  church. 

The  guilt  of  Amnon  violating  his  sister  is  a  type  of  truth  falsified 
and  profaned  by  the  man  of  the  church,  who  receives  it,  but  who  subjects 
it  to  merely  selfish  and  worldly  purposes,  either  for  the  purpose  of  honour 
or  of  gain.  By  thus  employing  the  truth  of  God,  he  violates  and  destroys 
the  proper  spiritual  affection  with  which  truth  can  alone  exist.  This 
affection  was  denoted  by  Tamar,  the  sister  of  Absalom.  The  conse- 
quence must  be,  that  all  such  as  violate  the  proper  affection  with  which 
the  truths  of  the  Word  can  alone  consist,  will  inevitably  perish,  being 
condemned  and  destroyed  by  the  Truth  which  they  themselves  have 
separated  from  its  proper  Goodness.  For  Truth  united  with  Goodness 
saves;  but  Truth  separated  from  Goodness  condemns  and  destroys. 
All  in  heaven  are  governed  of  the  Lord  by  Truth  united  with  Goodness, 
or  Love ;  but  all  in  hell  are  governed  by  Truth  separated  from  Good- 
ness or  Love,  In  proportion  as  we  now  receive  of  love  and  goodness 
from  the  Lord  through  the  love  and  practice  of  His  Divine  Truth,  we 
shall  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of  His  Divine  Love ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  if  we  now,  by  a  life  of  merely  selfish  and  worldly  love,  reject 
His  love  and  goodness,  and  refuse  to  become  regenerate  and  spiritual, 
we  must  needs  have  a  "  cruel  lord  to  reign  over  us."  (Isaiah  xix.  4.) 
This  cruel  lord  is  the  falsity  of  our  own  evil,  which  we  ourselves  have 
chosen  in  the  place  of  Truth  from  Goodness,  which  is  the  Lord  Himself. 
This  fact  is  clearly  declared  by  the  apostle  when  he  says  —  **  Know  ye 
not,  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye 
are  to  whom  ye  obey,  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto 
righteousness?"  (Rom.  vi.  16.)  Absalom's  slaying  Amnon  at  the 
sheep-shearing  at  Bahal-hazor  (see  2  Sam.  xiii.  23  to  20.)  involves  the 
great  and  awful  fact  that  all  who  thus  violate  the  proper  affection  of 
truth,  destroy  all  charity  in  themselves,  and  all  heavenly  usefulness 
and  peace,  denoted  by  the  festival  of  sheep- shearing,  fend  are  conse- 
quently condemned  and  destroyed  by  the  Divine  Word  separated  by 
them  from  its  spirit  and  its  life.  For  the  Lord  says, — "  I  judge,  or  con- 
demn, no  man,  but  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge 
him  in  the  last  day."    (John  xvi.  47,  48.) 

We  shall  now,  we  apprehend,  be  enabled  to  see  that  Absalom  repre- 
sented the  Word  as  to  its  literal  sense,  in  both  cases ;  that  is,  when  the 
letter  is  united  with  its  spirit,  or  its  internal  life  and  light,  and  when  it  is 
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separated  therefrom.  In  the  former  case,  Ahsalom  was  "heautiful, 
and  without  hlemish ;"  hut  in  the  latter,  he  was  insidious,  rebellious, 
and  murderous.  The  greatest  evils  that  arise  in  the  church  are  from 
the  falsification  of  the  divine  truths  of  the  Word.  This  falsification 
and  perversion  arises  when,  by  false  doctrines,  the  letter  is  separated 
from  the  Spirit  of  the  Word,  in  which  spirit  its  genuine  truth 
consists.  Genuine  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  unites  the  letter  with 
the  spiritual  sense,  and  draws  forth,  as  from  a  living  fountain,  its 
genuine  truths.  For  the  Word  is  always  understood  according  to 
the  doctrine  which  guides  and  influences  the  mind.  '*How  can  I 
understand/*  said  tlie  eunuch  to  Phillip,  ''unless  some  man  should 
guide  me?"  (Acts  viii.  31.)  Thus,  the  understanding  is  always  guided 
by  some  doctrine  or  other,  as  the  horse  is  guided  by  bit  and  bridle. 
Now,  it  is  invariably  the  tendency  of  a  false  doctrine  to  separate  the 
letter  from  the  spirit  of  God  s  Word,  and  thus  to  destroy  both,  or  to 
cause  the  letter,  as  the  apostle  says,  to  kill  instead  of  making  alive. 
(1  Cor.  iii.  6.)  Thus  when  Absalom  assumes  the  representative  of  the 
letter  separate  from  the  spirit,  he  is  intent  upon  rebellion  and  murder 
rather  than  upon  life  and  peace.  In  this  case  he  becomes  deadly  hostile 
to  his  father,  who  represents  the  genuine,  or  interior  Truth  of  the 
Word ;  for  the  genuine  Truth  of  the  Word  has  no  enemy  so  hostile  and 
deadly  as  the  letter,  when  separated  from  its  spirit  and  falsified.  The 
literal  sense,  thus  perverted  by  false  doctrine,  exalts  itself  above  the 
spirit  of  the  Word,  and  endeavours  to  take  from  it  the  kingdom,  and 
to  rule  exclusively  over  men's  minds.  Thus  Absalom,  by  specious  pre- 
tences and  fallacious  reasonings,  endeavoured  to  '•  steal  the  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Israel,"  and  he  said, — '*  Oh  that  I  were  made  judge  in  the 
land,  that  every  man  which  hath  any  suit  or  cause  might  come  unto  me, 
and  I  would  do  him  justice."  (2  Sam.  xv.  4.)  This  insidious  rebellion 
increases  until  it  bursts  out  into  open  warfare  against  David, — the  interior 
or  genuine  Truth  of  the  Word  and  of  the  church.  Hence  this  divine 
record  reads  us  a  lesson,  which  is  of  daily  application  both  to  the  church 
and  to  individuals.  When  in  the  church  the  letter  is  separated  from 
the  spirit  of  the  Word,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter,  the  rock  and  the  keys, 
in  Mat.  xvi. — where,  by  false  doctrine,  the  Romish  Church  has  so 
separated  the  letter  from  the  spirit  of  the  Lord's  Words,  as  to  arrogate 
to  itself  the  power  of  the  keys,  of  opening  and  closing  heaven  at  its 
pleasure,  and  of  assuming  pre-eminence  and  authority  over  God's 
heritage  upon  earth ; — in  this  case  we  may  easily  see  how  hostile  the  letter 
is  thus  made  to  the  genuine  spirit  and  teaching  of  that  passage^  which 
shows  that  the  Lord  alone  hath  that  power,  and  which  cannot  possibly  be 
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transferred  to  any  man  or  to  any  church  whatsoever.  Absalom,  with  his 
extraordinary  hair,  instead  of  being  beautiful  and  without  blemish,  has 
thus  become  a  deceitful  and  rebellious  mdnster,  ready,  under  every  false 
pretence  and  fallacious  reasoning,  to  usurp  the  kingdom,  and  to  wrest 
the  sceptre  from  the  hand  of  him  who  alone  should  govern. 

This  case  of  Absalom's  rebellion  might  also  be  illustrated  by  every  false 
dogma  which  has  perverted  the  true  teaching  of  the  Word,  and  separated 
its  letter  from  its  spirit.  The  doctrine  of  three  Persons  in  the  Trinity, 
the  dogmas  of  salvation  by  Faith  Alone,  of  Predestination,  &c.,  are  all 
so  many  hostile  rebellions  of  Absalom  against  David,  his  father.  We 
will,  however,  only  mention  one  other  pase,  which  is  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  practical  Christianity  in  our  individual  life.  It  is  common 
to  consider  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  David,  &c.,  as  men 
of  God,  and  as  saints  whom  we  can  imitate.  Now,  although  they  are 
often  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  Word  with  divine  approbation,  so 
much  so,  that  David  is  called  a  man  **  after  God's  own  heart,"  yet  if  we, 
on  that  account,  think  that  we  may  indulge  in  the  licentiousness  which 
David  or  Jacob  indulged,  and  imagine  that  as  they  w^re  not  condemned 
for  their  conduct,  so  shall  we,  in  like  manner,  escape  condemnation ; — or 
if  we  look  upon  their  deception  and  licentiousness  as  any  palliative  or 
excuse  for  our  own  evil  thoughts  and  acts, — we  are  guilty  of  separating 
the  letter  of  the  Word  from  its  Spirit,  and  have  joined  with  Absalom  in 
his  rebellion  against  his  father,  as  the  King  of  Israel.  Such  abomina- 
tions, both  in  doctrine  and  life,  are  aptly  represented  by  Absalom  "going 
in  unto  his  father's  concubines  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel."  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22.) 
The  consequence  will  inevitably  be,  that  if  we  persist  in  such  a  perversion 
of  the  **  letter  which  killeth,"  we  shall  at  length  experience  the  same 
fate  as  Ammon,  or  as  Absalom,  when,  being  caught  by  his  hair  in  the 
branches  of  the  oak,  he  was  pierced  through  and  slain  by  Joab.  The 
patriarchs  were  not  intended  to  be  models  for  our  imitation  ;  but  they 
are  types  or  representatives ;  and  it  is  only  in  their  representative  cha- 
racter that  we  have  to  consider  them,  not  in  their  private  and  .personal 
character,  in  which  they  are  by  no  means  models  and  examples  of  per- 
fection for  our  imitation.  In  respect  to  the  good  things  which  are  said 
of  them  in  Scripture,  they  represented  the  Good  and  Truth  realized  in 
the  church ;  but  in  respect  to  the  evil  things  so  often  likewise  said  of 
some  of  them,  they  represented  the  evil  and  false  principles  of  our 
unregenerate  nature,  and  of  the  fallen  states  of  the  church.  Thus,  both 
phases  of  the  church,  its  orderly  and  its  disorderly  states,  are  signified 
by  the  things  predicated  of  the  patriarchs,  and  of  the  kings.  In  like 
manner,  Peter  represented,   on  certain   occasions,  the   true  faith  of 
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the  church,  such  as  it  ought  to  he  in  everj  Christian;  but  when 
he  denied  the  Lord,  he  typified  the  fallen  state  of  the  church,  when 
the  Lord  is  utterly  rejected.  Peter,  therefore,  is  not  always  a  model 
for  us,  nor  is  David,  nor  any  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called. 

Another  account  related  of  Absalom  which  we  shall  consider,  is  that 
of  his  tragical  end,  after  his  defeat  in  the  battle  in  which  twenty 
thousand  of  his  followers  were  slain.    (2  Sam.  xviii.)*     Divine  Truth 

♦  It  is  said  (Chap.  xv.  7.)  that  "  after  forty  yean,  Absalom  said  unto  tho  King, 
I  pray  thee  let  me  go  and  pay  my  vow,  which  I  have  vowed  unto  the  Lord,  in 
Hebron."  A  correspondent  has  recently  inquired  of  us  whether /orty  yearSy  as 
rendered  in  the  common  version,  is  not  a  mistake,  since  David  himself  only  reigned 
forty  years  altogether,  and  it  is  certain  that  Absalom^s  rebellion  did  not  occur  at  the 
end  of  his  father^s  Ufe.  We  beg  to  inform  our  correspondent  that  this  question  has 
much  perplexed  the  commentators  and  the  learned.  The  result  of  the  investigations, 
as  given  by  Bagster  in  his  Comprehensive  Bible,  is  as  follows : — '*  As  David  reigned 
in  the  whole  only  forty  years,  this  reading  is  evidently  corrupt,  though  supported  by 
the  commonly  printed  Ynlgate,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Chaldee.  But  the  Syriac, 
the  Arabic,  Josephus,  Theodoret,  the  Sixtine  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  and  several 
MSS.  of  the  same  version,  read  four  years,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  arbaim, 
fortjf  is  an  error  for  arba,  four,  though  not  supported  by  any  Hebrew  MS.  yet  dis- 
covered. Two  of  those,  collated  by  Dr.  Eennicott,  however,  have  yom,  day,  instead 
of  shanah,  year,  that  is,  forty  days ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  other 
authorities.^  It  appears,  therefore,  from  this  statement,  that  all  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
yet  discovered  have  forty,  and  not  four,  but  as  the  Word,  we  are  taught  by 
Swedenborg,  is  preserved  entire  in  the  Hebrew,  we  have  no  other  appeal  than  to  a 
strict  collation  of  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  still  extant  ;  and  this  has  been  carefully  done 
by  Dr.  Eennicott,  and  by  others.  But  can  this  difficulty  be  solved  ?  We  think 
that  it  admits  of  solution  on  the  following  grounds : — The  primary  object  of  the 
Word  is  to  convey  spiritual  and  Divine  truths,  and  not  merely  patural  facts  and 
ideas.  But  Divine  truths  are  conveyed  through  correspondences  and  representatives. 
Now  forty,  in  one  of  its  meanings^  has  a  similar  correspondence  to  four,  and  signifies 
a  plouuy  state  either  of  good,  of  evil,  or  of  temptations.  Four  also  denotes  what 
is  full  and  plenary,  and,  in  this  respect,  has  spiritually,  or  representatively,  a 
similar  signification  to  forty,  but  in  less  fulness.  Now  as  forty  and  four  liave  repre- 
sentatively a  similar  signification,  we  may  see  that  as  a  type,  either  the  one  or  the 
other  may,  in  this  instance,  be  employed  ;  and,  therefore,  in  a  spiritual  point  of 
view,  it  is  immaterial  which  number  is  assumed.  As  an  analogous  case,  which  to  a 
great  extent  proves  the  truth  of  our  remark,  and  the  validity  of  the  explanation  of 
the  difficulty  here  given,  we  would  refer  to  Exodus  xii.  40,  where  it  is  stated  **  that 
the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  Egypt  430  years  f  *  whereas  it  is  quite  certain  that 
firam  the  time  Jacob  went  with  his  sons  into  Egypt,  to  the  period  of  the  departure 
nnder  Moses,  was  only  215  years,  thus  only  half  the  period  stated  in  the  text.  It 
is  true  that  from  the  time  of  Abraham^s  descent  into  Egypt,  to  the  period  of  the 
deliverance,  was  430  years,  but  the  children  of  Israel  themselves  only  dwelt  in 
Egypt  215  years.    Now  Swedenborg  shows  us,  in  A.  C.  7985,  that  430  years  is  men- 
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cannot  possibly  be  conquered ;  when,  at  the  time  of  judgment,  it  comes 
to  battle  with  the  rebellious,  it  invariably  maintains  its  power  and  its 
authority,  and  vindicates  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives.  Thi^  battle 
comes  to  pass  when  the  church,  having  fallen  from  its  rightful  king  and 
head,  has  separated,  by  perverse  doctrines,  vain  traditions,  and  by  evils 
of  life,  the  letter  of  God's  Word  from  its  Spirit,  and  consequently  from 
its  genuine  spiritual  teaching.  This  battle  must  also  be  fought  between 
every  individual  and  his  Divine  King,  who  has,  daring  his  sojourn  here, 
lived  merely  in  the  externals  of  the  letter,  called  by  the  apostle  the 
"oldness  of  the  letter,"  and  who  has  not  come  to  that  *' newness  of 
life"  which  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  Word  alone  can  give.  We  well 
know  on  which  side  victory  will  be  proclaimed.  The  issue  and  result  of 
the  contest  cannot  be  doubtful.  Absalom  and  his  followers  must  be 
slain,  and  the  lawful  king  must  reign  in  the  church. .  Genuine  truth 
from  the  Lord,  through  the  proper  understanding  of  His  Word,  must 
finally  prevail  over  every  false  dogma,  every  fallacious  reasoning  from 
appearances  in  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  over  every  assumption  and 
every  evil  practice  which  has  made  its  way  through  the  fallen  states  of 
our  humanity,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  into  the 
church  on  earth-  Happy,  thrice  happy  shall  we  be,  if,  when  the  day 
of  that  battle  comes,  we  shall  not  be  found  *•  fighting  against  God  !** 

The  battle  occurred  in  the  Wood  of  Ephraim.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6.) 
Ephraim  is  an  emblem  of  the  intellectual  principle  of  the  church,  or  of 
the  understanding  of  the  Word  in  the  church.  Thus  Ephraim  is  said 
to  be  "  the  strength  of  the  head"  (Psalm  Ix.  7.),  because  all  the  strength 
of  the  mind,  and  all  the  spiritual  strength  of  man,  come  from  an 
enlightened  understanding,  and  a  sincere  love  of  Divine  Truth.  It  is 
this  which  gives  him  strength  in  the  day  of  battle.  But  the  wood,  or 
the  forest  of  Ephraim,  is  an  emblem  of  the  intellectual  principle  of  the 
church,  or  of  the  understanding  of  the  Word,  immersed  in  the  darkness 
and  fallacies  of  merely  external  ideas,  not  enlightened  by  any  internal 
or  spiritual  perception  of  Divine  Truths.  Those  who  separate  the 
literal  from  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  plunge  themselves  into  this 

tioned  in  this  passage  instead  of  the  absolute  literal  fact  of  215  years,  for  the  sake 
of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  and  for  the  purpose  of  describing  an  entii«  state 
of  vastations  from  beginning  to  end  ;  so  that  the  number  430  is  more  fuUy  the 
hieroglyph  of  that  state  than  215,  hence  the  reason  why  it  was  adopted^  And  by 
I>arity  of  reasoning,  the  number  40  was  more  fully  the  hieroglyph  of  Absalc^^ 
plenary  state  of  rebellion,  and  of  the  consequent  state  of  temptation  and  evil  that 
would  come  over  the  church,  and  hence  that  number  was  adopted  in  the  Divine 
text  instead  of  the  number  4.^£ditoe. 
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dark  forest,  where,  at  the  time  of  judgment,  they  who  are  in  evils  are 
found  and  destroyed.  For  in  proportion  as  our  minds  dwell  only  in  the 
mere  letter  of  the  Word,  without  advancing  to  a  spiritual  discernment 
of  its  truths,  we  must  needs  remain  in  the  fallacies  of  merely  natural 
ideas,  and  think  materially  and  grossly  of  spiritual  things.  Thus  we 
remain  in  the  "  forest  of  Ephraim."  Absalom,  in  making  his  escape, 
"  was  caught  by  the  head  in  the  thick  branches  of  a  great  oak,  and  left 
by  his  mule,  hanging  between  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  (Verse  9.) 
This  event  was  to  teach  us  that  those  who  acknowledge  the  literal  sense 
alone  of  the  Word,  and  who  deny  its  internal  **  spirit  and  life,"  become 
at  length,  according  to  the  confirmation  of  evils  in  the  life,  so  im- 
plicated and  involved,  by  fallacious  reasonings,  in  the  merely  natural 
and  sensual  perception  of  things,  as  to  be  entirely  caught  by  what 
is  external  only,  to  the  denial  of  every  thing  spiritual  and  divine. 
For  the  oak,  with  its  dense  and  complicated  branches,  corresponds  to 
the  merely  natural  and  scientific  principle  of  man,  which  is  the  ultimate 
plane  of  his  thoughts  and  mental  conclusions ;  and  the  hair  of  the  head, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  a  type  of  his  sensual  thoughts  and  reasonings,  which 
are  the  ultimates  of  his  mind,  as  the  hair  is  the  ultimate  of  his  body. 
There  are  two  general  classes  of  such  persons,  both  of  whom  are  here 
represented  by  Absalom  hanging  by  his  hair  in  the  branches  of  the  oak, 
and  by  being  finally  slain  by  Joab.  The  first  class  are  mere  rationalists, 
of  a  negative  kind,  that  is,  they  who  deny  that  the  Word  contains  any 
thing  but  the  mere  letter,  and  who  endeavour,  by  negative  reason- 
ings, to  show  that  the  Scriptures  are  like  every  other  book  preserved 
from  antiquity,  and  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples only.  They  thus  reason  until  they  finally  reject  the  Word 
either  altogether,  or  as  to  a  great  part  of  its  contents.  This  is 
done  by  the  numerous  class  of  rationalists  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Germany,  and  by  many  in  this  country.  All  such  are  caught  **by 
the  hair  in  the  thick  branches  of  the  oak;"  in  the  time  of  judg- 
ment, at  the  battle  of  the  great  day,  they  will  find  that  their  boasted 
rationalism,  in  which  they  had  trusted,  will  be  of  no  avail  in  the 
presence  of  Divine  Truth, — the  Lord  as  the  King  of  the  Church ;  but 
will  forsake  them  as  the  mule,  the  emblem  of  the  rational  faculty  in  man, 
forsook  Absalom,  and  left  him  a  prey  to  his  enemies.  The  other  class 
to  which  we  allude  is  that  who,  from  the  want  of  instruction  superior 
to  that  which  a  fallen  church  can  gife,  remain  in  the  merely  gross 
literal  ideas  of  the  Word  and  its  teaching,  and  never  come  to  any  clear 
discernment  of  Truth.  But  of  this  class  there  are  two  kinds, — those 
who  desire,  from  a  love  of  Truth,  to  come  to  clearer  and  more  spiritual 
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ideas ;  and  tbose  who  heedlessly  remain  in  the  principles  imbibed 
in  their  childhood,  and  never  indicate  any  desire  to  go  beyond  the 
mere  elements  and  rudiments  of  instrtrction  which  they  then  learnt ; 
and  caring  but  little  whether  what  they  know  be  true  or  false,  so  long 
as  they  are  allowed  to  live  in  selfish  and  worldly  love,  and  to  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  merely  earthly  good.  The  former  kind  can  be  rescued  at 
the  time  of  judgment,  from  the  "  forest  of  Ephraim ;"  but  the  latter,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  confirmed  in  evils,  will  share  the  fate  of  their 
leader,  Absalom.  But  instead  of  being  caught,  like  him,  **  in  the  branches 
of  the  od£,"  they  will  be  entangled  and  slain  in  the  brambles  and 
bushes  of  the  forest,  for  it  is  said  that  the  **  wood  doYoured  more  than 
the  sword."    (Verse  8.) 

It  may  now  probably,  in  some  measure,  be  apparent  why  David  so 
much  loved  Absalom  as,  notwithstanding  his  great  wickedness,  directed 
personally  against  his  father,  to  entreat  for  him  saying — **  Deal  gently 
for  my  sake  with  the  young  man,  even  with  Absalom."  (Verse  6.)  And 
also  when  David  heard  of  the  death  of  Absalom,  he,  in  intense  grief 
exclaimed.  "  O  my  son,  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom  !  Would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son !"  (Ver.  33.) 
It  seems  difficult,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  to  explain  the  cause 
of  David's  intense  grief  on  account  of  Absalom's  death  under  such 
circumstances  of  rebellion  and  bloodshed.  But  we  know  that  the  letter 
of  God's  Word  is  so  inspired  and  penned  as  to  be  altogether  subservient 
to  the  spiritual  sense ;  and  although  the  letter  may,  when  viewed  from 
a  natural  point  only,  appear  incongruous  with  our  natural  ideas,  yet,  as 
Mr.  Noble  as  shewn  in  his  work  on  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  tJie 
Scriptures,  dc,  this  very  incongruity  is  divinely  intended  to  awaken 
our  minds  to  the  necessity  of  looking  for  a  higher  sense  than  is  obvious 
in  the  mere  letter.  And  Origen,  in  the  papers  on  the  Spiritual  Sense 
of  the  Word,  as  maintained  by  him,  and  generally  by  the  Christians  of 
the  four  first  centuries,  and  afterwards  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  lately  inserted  in  this  Periodical,*  utters  a  similar  state- 
ment. We  do,  however,  admit  that  on  merely  natural  grounds  the 
intense  grief  of  David  can  be  explained.  For  setting  aside  parental 
affection,  there  was  sufficient  cause  for  grief  in  the  bloodshed  and  misery 
which  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  had  occasioned.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  this  was  the  cause  why  David  so  bitterly  lamented  the  fat© 
of  Absalom.  The  fact  is,  we*  must  look  more  deeply  for  the  cause, 
which  can  only  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  representatives  and  corres- 
pondences according  to  which  the  Word  is  written.     Now,  from  this 

*  See  the  numbers  for  February,  March,  and  April. 
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doctrine  it  appears,  that  the  relation  hetween  David  and  Absalom  is 
representative  of  the  relation  between  the  internal  and  the  external 
sense  of  the  Word.*  Nothing  can  be  so  dear  to  the  internal  as  the 
external  with  which  it  desires  most  ardently  to  be  united,  even  as  the 
soul  is  united  with  the  body.  Since  if  the  external  is  rebellious,  the 
internal  cannot  act  out  any  of  its  purposes  of  salvation ;  and  if  the 
external  is  altogether  destroyed,  the  internal  must  perish ;  that  is,  in 
relation  to  the  subject  in  whom  the  external  is  rebellious.  Thus  the 
Lord  is  said  to  be  dead  to  his  church  (Rev.  i.  17.)  when  He  is  not 
acknowledged  and  loved  by  its  members.  And  when  a  man  of  the 
church-  rejects  the  external  of  the  Word,  its  internal  life  and  spirit  are 
also  rejected  by  him,  and  salvation  becomes  impossible.  Hence  to 
preserve  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  man,  this  relation  between  the 
external  and  internal  of  the  Word,  is  of  infinite  importance ;  and  the 
lamentation  which  ensues  on  its  disruption,  denoted  by  the  rebellion 
and  the  death  of  Absalom,  can  only  be  adequately  expressed  in  the 
lamentation  of  David  over  the  loss  of  his  son. 

SCBUTATOB. 


MATEEIALS  FOR  MORAL  CULTURE. 
(Continued  from  pag9  226.^ 


XXXII. 

It  is  remarkable  how  frequently  the  generous  affections  shew  more 
activity  under  comparatively  humble  circumstances,  than  in  subsequent 
comparative  prosperity.  This  apparently  arises  from  the  tendency  of 
poor  human  nature  to  think  too  much  of  itself  for  what  it  has ;  and  so 
forget  what  it  is  in  the  sight  of  God.  No  amount  of  prosperity  can 
impede  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  social  affections  with  those  who 
habitually  act  in  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  not  to  think  of  themselves 
more  higlily  than  they  ought  to  think." 

XXXIU. 
A  truly  wise  woman  will  never  suffer  herself  to  entertain  the  thought 
for  a  moment,  that  she  is  attractive,  however  true  it  may  be.  She  will 
promptly  dismiss  it  as  soon  as  detected,  as  one  of  her  worst  enemies. 
Let  it  be  once  harboured,  and  then,  with  all  persons  of  sense,  repulsion 
will  take  the  place  of  attraction.  But  the  more  serious  result  will  be, 
the  alienation  of  angelic  friends,  who  are  "  meek  and  lowly  in  heart." 

*  See  Spifitnia  Piary,  26d4. 
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XXXIV. 

The  whole  value  of  Christian  Doctrine  lies  entirely  in  the  monA 
application  of  it ;  first,  in  the  study  of  moral  wisdom  hy  means  of  it, 
and  secondly,  in  the  regulation  of  moral  life  according  to  that  wisdom. 
Any  other  view  of  Christian  Doctrine  reduces  it  down  to  the  ieviel  of  ft 
mere  intellectual  curiosity. 

XXXV. 

Whenever  an  individual  commits  an  evil,  he  is  too  ready  to  impute  it 
to  some  circumstance  or  person  to  whom  the  greater  share  of  the  blame 
is  due ;  hut  when  his  conduct  obtains  praise,  he  is  not  at  all  unwilling 
to  take  the  whole  of  it  to  himself. 

XXXVI. 

The  discharge  of  duty  and  the  performance  of  uses,  will  never 
conduct  us  to  the  true  love  of  the  Lord,  unless  an  active,  intelligent 
principle,  and  devout  feeling  of  piety,  take  the  lead  in  our  endeavours. 
Until  such  a  principle  of  piety  comes  into  operation,  Divine  Truth  is 
but  trifled  with,  and  converted  into  a  mere  plaything  for  the  aipusement 
of  self-love. 

XXXVII. 

Words  of  comfort  and  syijipathy  are  of  more  value  to  theafiBicted 
than  some  imagine.  The  sorrowful  heart,  especially  when  its  trial  is 
mental,  as  well  as  outward,  is  too  poor  in  consolation  to  undervalue 
even  the  poorest  offering. 

xxxvm. 

When  alienation  occurs  between  two  parties  really  principled  in 
charity,  however  the  parties  may  judge  of  each  other  for  the  time,  the 
principle  of  charity  is  not  destroyed,  but  only  clouded  over  by  th^ 
relatively  external  state  of  alienation.  When  reconciliation  has  been 
effected,  charity  resumes  its  influence.  But  if  either  of  the  parties  be 
not  principled  in  charity,  with  that  party  the  reconciliation  and  apparent 
friendship  will  be  only  external,  the  feeling  of  alienation  still  larking 
within. 

XXXIX. 

To  be  affected  with  truth  for  the  sake  of  doctrine,  and  in  (xcder  to 
acquire  intelligence,  is  impure,  because  of  the  presence  of  self-glory ; 
but  to  be  affected  with  tinith  for  the  sake  of  life,  is  to  reject  the  impurity 
of  self,  and  to  embrace  charity.     fA.  0.  6247.) 

XL. 

The  worst  apostacy  from  the  truth,  is  the  apostacy  of  a  bad  life, 
whether  it  consists  in  the  open  sins  of  a  man  against  his  own  body;  or 
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the  secret  sins  of  covetousness,  malice,  or  the  love  of  rule,  against  the 
neighbour. 

XLI. 

When  a  power  has  been  given  to  a  man,  by  his  knowledge  of  truth, 
to  excDoise  a  just  judgment,  it  appears  that  an  impulse  is  always  given 
to  him  to  exercise  it,  either  against  his  own  evils  or  the  evils  of  others. 
If  he  be  spiritually-minded,  he  will  take  the  former  course ;  but  if  not, 
the  latter ;  so  that,  in  exact  proportion  as  the  mind's  judgment  turns 
inward  to  judge  its  own  evils,  it  is  averse  to  turn  outward  to  judge 
others.  Hence  it  follows  that,  so  much  censoriousness,  so  much 
practical  faith  alone. 

XLII. 

Splendid  intellects,  when  they  are  far  in  advance  of  the  will,  are  often 
found  eventually  to  resemble  the  beautiful  double  blossomed  shrubs, 
which  dazzle  the  sight  by  their  beauty  in  spring,  but  yield  no  fruit  to 
the  hope  in  autumn ;  on  the  contrary,  good,  simple  minds  resemble  the 
unpretending  single  blossoms,  which  are  followed  by  fruits  in  due 
season. 

(To  he  continued.  X 


THE  BABYLONIAN  IN  THE  CHURCH. 


Etery  truth  of  the  Word,  when  spiritually  discerned,  is  a  mirror  in 
which  the  Lord  is  presented  to  view,  precisely  as  every  sunbeam  brings 
with  it  an  image  of  the  sun  himself.  Not  only  the  Lord,  but  His 
church  is  also,  by  the  truths  of  the  Word,  reflected  to  our  view.  The 
ehnrch,  in  its  states  of  order,  glory,  and  happiness,  and  in  its  opposite 
states  of  degradation  and  misery,  is  dearly  exhibited  by  the  truths  of 
the  Word.  It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Word,  in  its 
essential  sense,  treats  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  that  is,  of  the 
merely  natural  and  civil  polity  of  the  nations  and  cities,  as  Babylon, 
Assyria,  Egypt,  Philistea,  Moab,  Edom,  &c.  Under  this  mistake 
nearly  all  commentators  have  laboured.  True  it  is  that  these  nations 
and  cities  are  often  named  in  the  Scriptures,  but  a  slight  elevation  of 
thought  will  clearly  show  to  the  reflecting  mind  that  these  nations  and 
cities  are  types  of  things  relating  to  the  church,  and  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  when  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  by  other  ancient 
historians,  as  mere  designations  of  certain  countries  and  cities,  which 
flourished  at  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world.  For  as  the 
Lord^s  kingdom  is  "  not  of  this  world,''  so  His  Word,  which  treats  of 
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His  kingdom,  is  not  and  cannot  possibly  be,  in  its  true  sense,  of  this 

world,  but  must  relate  universally  to  the  Lord's  kingdom ;  that  is, 

to  heaven  and  the  church.     As  the   "Lord   spake  nothing  without 

a  parable,"   (Mark  vii.   15.)   so  the  entire  Word,   which  the  Lord 

himself  also  spoke,  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  magnificent  parable, 

under  various  forms  and   phases  of  expression,  showing  forth   the 

Church  of  God  in  the  aggregate,  and  in  the  individual  character  of 

man,  both  as  to  its  states  of  order,  beauty,  and  happiness,  and  its 

states  of  disorder,  defotmity,  ruin,  and  misery.      There  is  also  an 

intermediate  state,  in  which  the  church  is  described  as  passing  through 

a  wilderness,  and  struggling  in  temptation,  that  it  may  rise  purified  and 

exalted  to  its  proper  dignity  and  glory.     In  this  state  it  is  surrounded 

by  enemies  of  every  kind,  through  whom,  by  deadly  combats,  it  has  to 

battle  its  way,  and  to  achieve  its  conquests.    Passages  to  prove  these 

three  positions  in  which  we  behold  the  church  so  frequently  depicted  in 

the  volume  of  Revelation,  will  occur  to  every  attentive  and  devout 

reader  of  his  Bible.    All  Christians  admit  that  Egypt,  with  Israel  in 

bondage,  is  a  type  of  our  fallen  and  unregenerate  state  ;  that  Canaan  is 

an  emblem  of  a  restored  and  spiritual  state,  and  that  the  intermediate 

wilderness  is  a  symbol  of  our  temptations  and  struggles  against  our 

spiritual  enemies,  who  are  evil  spirits  operating  upon  us  through  our 

fallen  nature,  and  the  various  corruptions  to  which  we  are  prone,  and 

which,  by  self-denial,  and  by  bearing  the  cross,  must  be  subdued  and 

overcome.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  symbolic  character  of 

Egypt  and  Canaan,  and  also  of  Israel,  together  with  its  chief  city,  or 

Jerusalem,  which  is  emphatically  called  the  '*  City  of  Truth,'*  (Zacb. 

viii.  8.)  as  though  the  spirit  of  inspiration  itself  would  prevent  the 

mind  from  dwelling  in  the  merely  natural  idea  of  an  earthly  city,  but 

would  urge  it  onwards  to  a  higher  perception,  involved  in  the  terrestrial 

idea,  that  thereby  is  depicted,  in  parabolic  form,  without  v^ich  the  Lord 

never  spake,  the  Doctrine  of  Truth,  which  is  indeed  the  proper  city  of 

the  mind,  in  which  all  its  affections  should  love  to  dwell.     Probably  no 

book  in  the  former  church  has  been  so  excellent,  and  so  universally 

useful  to  all  classes  of  pious  minds,   as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  by 

Bunyan,  describing,  under  striking  emblems  and  types,  the  progress 

of  the  Christian  through  the  various  trials  and  experiences  necessary  for 

his  purification  and  humiliation,  that  he  may  eventually  arrive  at  his 

proper  home  in  heaven,  and  be  happy  for  ever.     Yet  the  Word  of  God 

describes,   with  infinitely  greater  fulness,    precision,   and  power,    the 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  in  a  manner  which  the  good  dd  Bunyan  but 

iaintly  imitated.    Why,  then,  do  not  all  serious  and  pious  miiads  come, 
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Btxmce,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  and 
of  the  system  of  correspondences  by  which  its  types  and  shadows  can  be 
explained  and  understood  ? 

Now,  upon  what  is  admitted  by  all  Christians,  namely,  that  Egypt, 
Canaan,  and  Israel,  Jerusalem,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  &c.,  as  countries 
and  cities,  are  types  of  spiritual  states,  and  realities  relating  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  tJie  church  and  of  man,  either  in  its  orderly  and  re- 
generate, or  in  its  unregenerate  and  fallen  condition,  we  would  ground 
an  argument,  which  is  this : — As  Egypt  and  Canaan,  and  Jerusalem 
and  Sodom,  &c.,  are,  by  universal  confession,  types,  so  it  must  follow, 
if  one  Divine  Spirit  of  Truth  dictated  the  Word,  that  all  other  names  of 
countries  and  cities  mentioned  in  their  inspired  pages  are  types  also, 
and  that  consequently  [Babylon  and  Philistia,  and  Assyria,  &c.,  are 
equally  typical  and  symbolic  as  Egypt  and  Canaan.  This,  indeed, 
might  be  abundantly  proved  from  the  prophets ;  but  we  will  mention 
only  one  proof  from  the  Revelation  of  John.  Babylon  is  here  described 
as  a  mighty  city,  and  is  said  emphatically  to  have  fallen,  and  to  have  been 
destroyed.  (Rev.  xviii.  21.)  The  prophecies,  however,  when  delivered 
in  the  Apocalypse,  were  prospective,  and  had  relation  to  the  Christian 
Church ;  but  Babylon,  as  a  city  in  Assyria,  could  not  have  been  the 
object  of  the  prophecy,  since  that  had  already  been  destroyed  when  the 
prophecy  was  given,  consequently  Babylon,  as  mentioned  in ,  the 
Apocalypse,  must  be  regarded  in  a  typical  light  only,  as  symbolic  of  an 
awful  state  of  the  church,  when  all  its  heavenly  light  and  love  were 
extinguished,  and  when  it  was,  through  the  prevalence  of  evil  and  error 
changed  into  the  opposite  of  a  church,  and  had  become  **  the  cage  of 
every  undean  thing,  and  of  every  foul  bird,"  &c.     (Rev.  xviii.  2.) 

What,  then,  is  Babylon  in  the  church,  and  what  is  its  chief  feature, 
by  which  it  can  be  recognised  in  the  church  at  large,  and  in  the  indivi- 
dual man  of  the  church  in  particular?  Of  all  the  various  corruptions 
in  the  human  heart,  in  its  fallen  state,  there  is  one  which  towers  aloft 
above  every  other.  This  towering  love  is  the  love  of  power,  pre- 
eminence, and  dominion.  All  other  corrupt  principles,  such  as  the 
inordinate  love  of  wealth,  and  of  voluptuous  pleasures,  are  speedily 
made  to  fall  prostrate  before  this  golden  and  prodigious  image,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  King  of  Babylon,  sets  up.  They  indeed  become 
its  filling  votaries,  and  its  humble  and  obedient  slaves.  The  being  in 
whose  heart  this  love  of  pre-eminence  and  power  has  begun  to  rear  its 
head,  mil  readily  sacrifice  every  consideration  of  wealth  and  sensual 
pleasure  to  gain  his  purpose  of  universal  dominion,  either  in  the  small 
sphere  in  which  he  individually  moves,  or  in  the  larger  sphere  in  which 
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the  society  or  the  charch,  of  which  he  is  a  memher,  revolves.  The 
memher  of  a  cluh,  or  of  a  committee,  or  of  a  society,  will  sacrifice  his 
money,  or  for  a  time  renounce  his  darling  pleasures,  to  gain  his  point 
of  power  and  dominion.  The  religionist  will  shave  his  head,  clothe 
himself  in  sackcloth,  walk  harefoot,  and  deny  himself  even  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  if  he  can  hut  gain  his  heloved  ohject  of  pre-eminence, 
power,  and  dominion.  I  will  give  you  everything,  says  he,  if  you  vill 
hut  allow  me  to  govern  ;  well  knowing  that  he  who  governs  will  soon 
command  wealth,  dignity,  and  the  sensual  enjoyment  of  every  gratifica- 
tion to  which  his  heart  may  he  prone.  Now  this  principle  is  the 
essential  root  of  our  fallen  nature,  and  it  is  constantly  endeavouring  to 
germinate  and  to  ramify  itself  in  every  direction.  This  is  the  very 
head  of  the  serpent,  which  must  be  bruised  by  the  seed  of  the  womatit— 
the  Divine  Truth  from  the  Lord  in  His  church,  and  the  Lord  Himself 
in  His  Divine  Humanity.  No  other  power  can  subdue  it.  In  hell  it  is 
the  universal  element  of  all  evil.  Its  progeny  is  pride,  conceit,  ambition, 
hatred,  revenge,  despotism,  tyranny,  persecution,  and  every  evil.  It 
engenders  the  furies  of  ungovemed  tempers  and  passions,  and  sets  the 
father  against  the  son,  and  the  daughter  against  the  mother,  and  rohs 
the  happy  home  of  its  innocence  and  peace.  It  gives  birth  to  the 
demon  of  war,  and  sets  nation  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against 
kingdom.  The  earth,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  has  been  wrung  with 
anguish  at  the  cries  of  widows  and  orphans,  whose  husbands  and  fathers 
have  been  murdered  by  this  fiend  of  darkness,  and  the  vault  of  heaven 
has  re-echoed  the  lamentation  in  sighs,  weeping,  and  woe.  Such  is 
but  a  faint  depiction  of  the  love  of  power  and  pre-eminence,  grounded 
in  the  love  of  self.  Now  as  this  principle  is  so  prevalent  and  active  in 
fallen  human  nature,  it  was  indispensable  that  it  should  be  represented 
and  described  in  the  Word  of  God.  And  we  shall  find  that  Babylon  is 
its  type  when  it  rears  its  head  in  the  church. 

That  humility  is  the  foundation  in  man  of  all  good  from  the  Lord,  is 
abundantly  evident.  He  that  "  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted." 
Humility  consists  in  thinking  of  ourselves  as  nothing,  and  of  the  Lord 
as  everything  ^'-^ thai  all  life,  love,  wisdom,  truth,  goodness,  &c.,  are 
from  Him  alone,  and  nothing  from  man.  In  this  blessed  state  of  belief 
from  the  heart,  man  is  truly  humble.  But  the  first  cloud  that  comes 
over  this  innocent  and  happy  state,  is  the  baneful  supposition,  j;hat 
according  to  the  appearance,  man  has  nevertheless  a  life  of  his  own, 
independent  of  the  constant  influx  of  life  from  God.  This  idea  is  the 
root  of  all  evil.  Man  then  begins  to  fancy  himself  to  be  something ; 
yea,  as  this  serpentine  suggestion  would  fain  persuade  him, — that  he  is  ft 
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god.  The  first  result  of  this  state  is  the  love  of  self  and  of  pre- 
eminence over  others,  and  a  desire  to  govern ;  hence  conceit,  pride, 
and  every  evil.  Others  who  refuse  to  come  into  the  sphere  of  this  rule, 
are  treated  with  contempt  and  hatred.  Now,  in  order  to  carry  out  its 
purpose,  it  must  needs  seek  for  suitable  means ;  these  are  found  in 
various  sources,  but  chiefly  in  the  world,  hence  the  love  of  the  world 
becomes  the  great  ally  of  the  love  of  self.  But  when  this  love  seeks 
for  pre-eminence,  as  did  Diotrephes,  who  is  the  first  on  record  that 
sought  pre-eminence  in  the  Christian  church,  (iii.  John,  9.)  and  who 
was  consequently  the  first  Pope,  it  endeavours  to  employ  the  truths  of 
the  Word  as  the  means  of  securing  its  dominion.  Thus,  whenever  a 
man  endeavours  to  employ,  by  perversion,  the  truths  of  the  Word,  and 
the  influence  of  the  church,  to  carry  out  his  own  selfish  purposes  of 
dominion,  he  is,  to  whatever  denomination  he  may  belong,  a  Babylonian 
in  tbe  church.  He,  in  his  individual  capacity,  begins  to  rear  a  tower, 
the  top  of  which  he  would  fain  should  reach  to  heaven  itself,  that  he 
may  govern,  not  only  over  all  things  on  'earth,  but  over  all  things  in 
heaven  also.  This  Babylonish  principle  forms,  as  already  observed,  the 
central  point  of  our  fallen  nature.  It  is  seen  amongst  the  earliest 
developments  of  childhood ;  it  is  conspicuous  in  boyhood ;  it  comes  out 
in  bolder  relief  in  early  manhood,  manifesting  itself  under  various 
forms  of  conceit,  arrogance,  and  pride.  It  is  seen  in  the  master  and  in 
the  servant,  in  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  in  the  family  circle,  and  in 
the  mart  of  business.  It  is  this  which  "  loves  the  uppermost  places  in 
the  synagogues,"  that  seeks  the  platform  at  the  public  meeting  or  the 
festival.  It  is  this  which  loves  "  the  greetings  in  the  market  place,'*  and 
seeks  pre-eminence  and  dominion  in  the  world  of  commerce.  It  is  this 
which  has  engendered  and  sustained  monopoly.  And  it  is  this  which 
rears  its  hideous  head  in  the  church,  when  its  dominion  becomes 
dreadful  indeed.  It  perverts  every  revealed  truth,  and  all  heavenly  and 
spiritual  good  withers  at  its  approach.  It  loves  darkness  rather  than 
light,  and  consequently  banishes  the  Word  of  God,  the  source  of 
heavenly  light,  ftrom  the  abodes  of  men.  It  erects  an  image  of  itself, 
which  it  desires  all  nations,  and  people  of  every  tribe  and  tongue,  to 
i^knowledge  and  adore.  It  employs  all  kinds  of  fascinating  charms  to 
tihxte  men  into  its  vortex.  **The  comet,  the  flute,  the  harp,  the  duloi- 
Aaer,  and  all  kinds  of  music,"  employed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  allure 
the  nations  to  worship  the  image  which  he  had  set  up,  are  so  many 
types  of  its  allurements,  by  its  appeak  to  the  merely  sensual  per- 
ceptions and  delights  of  man.  If  these  allurements  do  not  suffice 
to  subdue  the  nations  to  its  auUiority,  it  has  recourse  to  the  inquisition, 
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the  fiery  furnace,  and  the  lion^s  den,  and  thus  practices  every  species  of 
oppression  and  cruelty  upon  those  who  doubt  its  authority,  or  deny  its 
power  and  dominion.  Such,  then,  is  the  Babylonian  in  the  church ; 
and  those  who  read  the  Word  of  God,  where  it  treats  of  Babylon, 
without  having  its  representative  character  in  view,  and  without  seeing 
the  principle  in  the  heart  of  which  it  is  the  typis,  will  read  the  Scrip- 
tures to  little  or  no  profit ;  but  when  they  behold  the  evil  which  is  thus 
typified  under  the  various  things  said  of  Babylon,  and  its  destruction, 
they  then  derive  immense  advantages  as  to  every  spiritual  good  from 
the  Divine  records  and  prophecies  concerning  Babylon. 

Heavenly  love  unites  all  mankind  together  in  one  bond  of  union  and 
of  harmony.  It  makes  them  of  one  heart  and  of  one  speech  or  lan- 
guage. That  is,  it  associates  them  together  in  one  general  harmony  of 
views  respecting  the  essential  things  of  all  heavenly  life  and  blessed- 
ness. But  Babel,  or  Babylon,  no  sooner  arises  than  this  intelUgible 
and  harmonious  speech  is  confounded,  and  dreadful  strife  and  con- 
troversy invade  the  church  and  destroy  its  peace.  (Gen,  xi.)  Babylon 
is  the  cause  of  all  this  evil.  He  who  cherishes  a  love  of  pre-eminence 
in  his  spirit  is  certain  to  enkindle  strife  and  confusion  around  him. 
Hence  Babylon  signifies,  in  its  Hebrew  root,  confusion.  It  is  this 
principle,  also,  which  separates  man  from  man,  and  divides  them 
asunder,  and  scatters  them  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  (Gen.  xi.  8.) 
The  man  who  endeavours,  through  Divine  mercy  and  power,  to 
subdue  in  himself,  and  in  the  church  to  which  he  belongs,  the 
incipient  or  nascent  evils  of  Babylon,  as  he  finds  them  ger- 
minating in  his  heart,  is  pronounced  happy  if  he  take  the  lUtU 
ones  of  Babylon  and  dashetk  them  against  the  stones.''  (Psalm 
cxxxvii.  9.)  This  divine  declaration  must  needs  appear  cruel  in 
the  extreme  if  seen  only  as  to  its  letter,  as  signifying  the  little  children 
of  the  city  of  Babylon.  But  when  it  is  seen  that  thereby  are  signified 
the  incipient  evils  of  Babylon  as  they  exist  and  germinate  in  the  heart, 
truly  is  that  man  happy  who  takes  these  little  ones  of  Babylon  and 
dashes  them  against  the  stones,  or  rather,  as  in  Hebrew,  the  bock  of 
Divine  Truth ;  that  is,  who,  by  applying  the  truth  to  his  life,  destroys 
these  germinations  of  this  most  dreadful  evil.  When  the  church  has 
become  enslaved  to  this  evil,  it  is  brought  under  captivity  to  Babylon; 
hence  the  reason  why  this  captivity  is  so  much  spoken  of  in  the  Word, 
and  especially  in  Jeremiah  and  Daniel. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  will,  we  think,  be  seen  how  numer- 
ous the  Babylonians  are  in  the  church  at  the  present  day  !  How  lofty 
the  tower  which  they  have  erected !     How  wonderfully  the  dominion  of 
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this  evil  is  extended !  How  dreadfully  it  has  oppressed  the  nations 
where  its  power  has  been  uncontrolled  and  supreme !  *'  It  has  said  in 
its  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the 
stars  of  God.  I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds,  I  will  be 
like  the  Most  High ;  yet,  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell  to  the 
sides  of  the  pit."  (Isaiah  xiv.  13 — 15.)  Such  are  its  aspirations,  and 
such  is  its  final  destiny.  If  we  look  into  the  church  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  we  find  many  efforts  are  made  to  raise  the  tower  and  the 
walls  of  Babylon.  Leaving  the  Romish  Church  as  Babylon  consum- 
mated, and,  as  to  its  root,  destroyed,  we  behold  the  Puseyite  movement 
as  nothing  but  an  effort  to  extend  the  dominion  of  this  same  horrible 
principle.  Christianity,  in  its  true  form  and  character,  cannot  exist 
together  with  Babylon.  The  one  or  the  other  must  recede.  The  storm 
is  now  gathering  its  blackness,  and  sparks  of  fury  are  frequently 
emitted  which  only  indicate  the  approaching  conflict.  It  is  the  decree 
of  heaven  that  Babylon,  in  all  its  forms  of  development,  shall  be 
destroyed.  Let  us  endeavour  to  subdue  this  spirit  in  ourselves,  and,  by 
spreading  the  truths  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  to  subdue  it  in  others  as 
much  as  possible.  Apex. 


INCENTIVES  TO  DUTY. 
(From  the  Boston  New  Jerusalem  Magazine  for  Janvary,  1861.^ 


Ukdeb  whatever  form  of  doctrine  a  maa  may  live,  there  are  certain 
inducements  to  discharge  the  religious  duties  of  this  life,  which  are 
more  or  less  efficient,  according  to  the  kind  of  religion  and  the  peculiar 
moral  temperament  of  the  individual.  Let  us  take  a  cursory  view  of 
the  duties  which  are  acknowledged  by  the  most  zealous  of  some  sects  of 
the  Old  Church,  and  the  motives  which  urge  them  to  their  discharge, 
and  let  us  compare  them  with  our  own  duties  as  members  of  the  New. 

It  is  the  belief  of  that  portion  of  the  Old  Church  which  is  commonly 
denominated  evangelical  or  orthodox,  that  to  be  saved  from  the  punish- 
ments of  hell,  man  must  be  convicted  of  sin,  repent  of  past  transgres- 
sions, and  experience  a  very  peculiar  and  specific  change  of  heart,  by 
which  be  passes  from  a  natural  to  a  regenerate  state.  As  this  change  is 
considered  indispensable,  many  of  the  sermons  of  the  clei^  are  made 
to  bear  upon  this  point,  and  the  importance  of  an  immediate  surrender 
of  the  heart  to  God  is  urged  with  vehemence  upon  the  unregenerate. 
The  moral  duties  of  life  are  deemed  of  so  secondary  a  nature,  that  they 
only  elicit  a  share  of  attention  when  the  fervor  of  the  church  declines 
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from  its  height.  The  value  of  the  souVs  salvation,  ai^d  their  faith  in  the 
special  process  by  which  that  salvation  is  effected,  stimulate  the  zealous 
to  use  strong  efforts  for  its  promotion ;  to  urge  it  upon  the  thoughdess 
and  gay,  to  disseminate  tracts  and  sermons  which  inculcate  it,  and  to 
pray  earnestly  for  its  extension.  Nor  are  their  efforts  ineffectual.  By 
their  singleness  of  purpose,  and  by  their  sincere  belief  in  its  eflBcacy, 
they  enlist  tbe  sympathies  of  many,  and  alarm  the  consciences  of  many 
more.  For  fear  of  losing  the  beneficial  influence  over  their  acquaint- 
ances and  associates  which  their  sanctity  gives  them,  they  deny  them- 
selves the  recreations  and  amusements  which  would  otherwise  add  much 
to  their  enjoyment  of  life.  They  send  oat  missionaries  of  devoted 
piety,  to  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  the  heathen  those  fears  which  they 
formerly  felt  for  themselves.  Though  they  may,  and  often  do,  neglect 
the  milder  charities  of  life,  they  are  generally  scrupulous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  devotional  duties — ever  ready  to  exhort  and  pray  for  those 
whom  they  regard  as  still  under  the  ban  of  God's  displeasure. 

Those  sects  which  are  more  external  in  their  ideas  of  religion  and 
its  observances,  are  often  as  faithful  in  their  discharge  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  understanding,  and  sometimes  even  more  punctual  and 
strict  in  their  performance,  than  those  who  are  more  enlightened.  The 
Jesuit,  believing  in  the  infallibility  of  his  church,  and  in  the  saving 
eflBcacy  of  its  ordinances,  will  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte ; 
while  the  humble  Catholic  will  patiently  undergo  the  penance  which  his 
confessor  imposes  upon  his  body,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  saving 
his  soul.  Even  the  Mahomedan  and  heathen  will  let  nothing  hinder 
their  regular  acts  of  worship  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

Now,  although  philosophy  may  turn  the  cold  shoulder,  and  common 
sense  may  pity  the  peculiar  delusions  of  these  various  devotees,  there  is 
an  important  lesson  to  be  learned  by  the  New  Churchman  from  their 
example,  by  looking  at  the  relative  standing  of  each. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  much  has  been  done  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  man  ;  but  we  know  full  well  that  much  yet  remains  for 
us  or  somebody  else  to  do,  before  the  world  will  arrive  at  any  thing  like 
the  highest  and  best  state  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Much  that  has 
been  done  heretofore  in  a  moral  relation,  is  of  a  merely  palliative 
nature,  and  cannot  heal  soundly  the  wounds  which  society  has  received. 
To  reduce  all  to  order,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  first  springs  of 
action,  to  begin  where  life*s  ruling  motives  start,  and  purify  the  fountain, 
instead  of  labouring  to  filter  the  water  in  the  streams  which  flow  from 
it.  These  secondary  labours  have  been  often  discharged,  and  are  being 
discharged  now,  by  virtuous  and  well*meaning  men  in  the  prevailing 
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seels  of  Christendom ;  but  the  primary  and  more  important  ones  are 
intrusted  to  the  New  Church,  as  the  only  body  which  is  fitted  for  such 
a  work  by  the  light  which  is  requisite  for  its  completion.  If  any  other 
denomination  of  men  would  assume  our  responsibilities,  and  could  do  so 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  thei  we  might  repose  in  quiet  with  more 
show  of  reason  than  we  can  do  at  present.  But  how  can  they  teach  the 
vital  truth  that  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  in  man,  when  they  do 
not  understand  the  doctrine  themselves ;  when  they  regard  that  king- 
dom as  afar  off,  and  heaven  as  a  reward  for  a  life  of  faith  or  certain 
religious  experiences,  instead  of  being  the  very  realization  of  a  holy  life  ? 

If  we  examine  the  whole  catalogue  of  dogmas,  we  find  much  error 
where  all  should  be  tqjth,  and  gross  darkness  where  light  should  pre- 
vail. We  know  that  Tritheism  is  taught  instead  of  the  Unity  of  God ; 
faith  alone,  as  saving,  instead  of  faith  and  charity ;  the  ordinances  of 
religion  instead  of  its  vital  principles ;  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
instead  of  the  perexistence  of  the  soul ;  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word, 
(much  of  which  is  tottering  before  the  onset  of  the  sciences)  instead  of 
its  spiritual  meaning,  which  rises  through  and  above  science ;  a  vicarious 
atonement  to  appease  an  angry  Father,  instead  of  a  reconciling  of  man 
to  his  Maker ;  a  vindictive  God  instead  of  one  of  love  ;  and  many  other 
points  of  doctrine  at  variance  with  natural  and  spiritual  truth,  which 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  thinking  minds.  If  truth  will  have 
a  more  beneficial  influence  on  the  human  family  than  error  would,  or 
even  than  error  mixed  with  truth,  then  its  promotion  in  its  purity  is 
important,  and  presents  an  urgent  incentive  to  action  to  those  who 
profess  to  know  that  truth,  and  love  it.  While  wo  witness  the  devotion 
of  those  who  know  so  perfectly  the  nature  of  spiritual  things,  we  must 
stand  condemned  in  our  own  consciences  if  we  do  not  at  least  equal 
them  in  our  devotion  to  a  more  perfect  system  of  truth. 

There  is  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  enlightened  men,  not  only  a  love 
of  scientific  and  natural  truth,  or  what  they  believe  to  be  truth,  but  also 
a  disposition  to  promulgate  it,  and  sometimes  a  feeling  of  antipathy  to 
those  who  oppose  its  progress  or  slight  its  evidences.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  such  men  as  Galileo,  Galvani,  and  Newton,  in  all  ages, 
where  no  higher  interest  was  at  stake  than  the  establishment  of  their 
favourite  science ;  and  thousands  of  far  less  notoriety  have  been  sickened 
and  disgusted  with  the  stupidity  of  such  of  their  acquaintance  as  rejected, 
unexamined,  truths  which  to  them  appeared  worthy  of  investigation, 
and  thereupon  entitled  to  belief.  Now,  if  the  feelings  of  learned  men 
become  so  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  natumi  truth,  where  only  the  tem- 
poral welfare  of  their  fellows  is  concerned,  and  even  that  often  in  but  a 
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slight  degree,  how  much  more  enthusiasm  should  he  felt  hj  those  who 
have  the  keeping  of  the  momentous  teachings  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
where  not  only  the  temporal,  hut  even  the  final  well-being  of  our  race 
is  pending. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  the  New  Church  will 
feel  the  importance  of  propagating  its  doctrines  so  forcibly  as  the  man 
who  was  the  medium  through  whom  its  revelations  were  first  made  to 
the  world.  They  have  not  had  such  a  palpable  evidence  of  its  heavenly 
origin  and  tendency ;  they  have  not  looked  so  deeply  into  its  principles, 
and  would  clearly  see  only  those  beauties  which  lie  comparatively  near 
its  surface ;  they  therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  become  so  engrossed 
in  the  subject  as  he  was.  But  though  they  may -not,  like  him,  spend  a 
lifetime  in  the  cause,  and  write  dozens  of  volumes  in  its  elucidation, 
they  certainly  should  use  what  efforts  are  in  their  power,  to  extend  upon 
earth  a  system  of  harmonious  truths  which  so  fully  involve  man's 
highest  happiness. 

In  addition  to  those  drawn  by  contrast,  from  the  votaries  of  science, 
and  the  devotees  of  unfounded  creeds,  there  are  happily  strong  incen- 
tives to  action  in  the  example  of  men  of  our  own  church,  who,  like 
Clowes  of  the  last  generation,  or  Tafel  of  the  present,  are  devoting 
their  best  energies  to  the  propagation  of  a  religion  which  is  alone 
worthy  of  such  zeal.  It  is  to  the  patient  labour,  perseverance,  single- 
ness of  purpose,  and  untiring  effort  of  such  men  that  we  must  look  for 
the  hastening  of  that  spiritual  and  moral  state  which  will  be  welcome  to 
so  many.  And  if  we  are  far  their  inferiors  in  mental  power  or  moral 
purity,  we  may  still  do  much,  if  each  will  labour  in  his  sphere  of 
religious  influence,  and  promote  the  truth  according  to  his  means. 

C.  D.  R 


MINISTERIAL  CANDIDATES. 


The  custom  of  societies  advertising  for  ministers,  and  of  ministers 
offering  themselves  as  candidates,  has  always  seemed  to  me  as  one  of 
questionable  proprfety. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tendency  of  it  seems  to  be  to  lower  the  minister 
in  his  own  estimation  and  in  that  of  his  society,  and  thus  to  diminish 
his  peace  and  his  usefulness.  A  minister  offering  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  a  place,  sacrifices  in  a  degree  the  dignity  and  independence 
which  should  be  attached  to  his  oflSce.  He  incurs,  in  the  first  place, 
the  risk  of  his  offer  being  declined ;  and  he  must  be  devoid,  I  think,  of 
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proper  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  as  well  as  of  a  due  regard 
to  the  character  of  his  function,  if  he  can  receive  such  refusal  with 
indifference,  fiut^  even  should  the  offer  he  accepted,  and  he  he  success- 
ful in  his  application,  the  sacrifice  he  has  made  of  his  independence  in 
suing  for  the  place,  he  will  never  wholly  regain.  The  thought  that  he 
asked  for  the  situation  will  ever  he  a  clog  to  his  usefulness,  and  a 
pressure  upon  his  moral  courage,  either  in  preaching  to  his  raemhers, 
or  in  meeting  with  them  in  private.  He  who  began  by  asking  of  them 
a  favour,  will  be  apt  to  seek  to  sustain  himself  by  continuing  to  court 
their  favour ;  and  a  minister  whose  chief  anxiety  is  to  keep  in  the  good 
graces  of  his  people,  instead  of  instructing  them  in  their  duty,  and 
rebuking  them  when  rebuke  is  needed,  cannot  but  be  unfaithful  to  the 
duties  of  his  oflBce,  as  well  as  devoid  of  true  self-respect. 

But  to  take  still  higher  ground.  A  true  minister — one  worthy  of  the 
high  ofi&ce — has  for  his  end  use,  and  not  self ;  his  true  and  great  pur- 
pose, in  entering  upon  and  discharging  the  duties  of  his  function,  is  to 
spread  abroad  truth,  to  make  mankind  wiser  and  better, — not  merely  to 
get  a  support  for  himself  or  his  family.  He  who  is  not  capable  of 
holding  up  to  himself  this  disinterested  end,  is  unfit  for  the  ofl&ce. 
This  being  so,  then  he  should  not  even  appear  to  be  anxiously  seeking 
anything  for  himself.  He  will  have  confidence  that  under  the  guidance 
of  Divine  Providence  he  will  be  led,  without  his  own  seeking,  to  that 
place  where,  in  the  Divine  view,  he  can  be  most  useful.  To  begin, 
then,  by  seeking  something  for  himself, — by  making  application  for  a 
situation,  as  men  of  the  world  do  for  worldly  oflfices,  is  to  sink  at  once 
from  this  high  and  disinterested  end.  Nor  can  it  he  argued  that  such 
a  course  is  necessary.  The  character  and  standing  of  the  ministers  of 
the  church,  especially  in  a  body  so  limited  as  oui*s,  is  pretty  well  known 
throughout  the  church.  If  a  young  man  (or  one  of  any  age)  have 
excellence,  it  will  soon  be  known ;  there  is  no  need  for  his  proclaiming 
it,  or  bringing  it  himself  before  the  church.  And  when  a  place  is 
vacant  which  under  Divine  Providence  he  is  fitted  to  fill,  a  call  will  be 
made  upon  him,  without  bis  seeking,  and  the  recollection  that  he  was 
invited  to  the  place,  and  called  to  it  without  application  of  his  own,  will 
be  ever  after  a  support  and  comfort  to  him,  even  under  diflBculties  or 
temporary  troubles  which  may  arise,  as  there  is  always  a  possibility  of 
these  arising,  between  a  minister  and  his  society.  And  when  there  are 
no  such  difl&culties — when  pursuing  the  even  tenour  of  his  way,  the 
same  recollection  will  give  him  a  feeling  of  self-respect  and  proper 
independence,  which  will  enable  him  to  perform  his  duties  with  fajc 
more  faithfulness,  efficiency,,  and  satisfaction  to  himsel£ 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  society  will  be  far  more  likely  to  secure  a 
worthy  minister,  by  giving  a  private  invitation,  than  by  advertising  and 
inviting  applications.  It  is  often  the  case  that  those  best  endowed  and 
most  truly  fitted  for  the  office  by  elevated  moral  and  spiritual  character, 
are  the  most  modest,  and  both  from  diffidence  of  their  own  abilities, 
and  from  a  shrinking  sensitiveness  about  putting  themselves  forward, 
would  hesitate  about  making  such  an  application.  They  would  rather 
wait  till  they  have  an  invitation,  even  though  obliged  to  occupy  them- 
selves in  teaching  or  some  other  pursuit,  till  their  services  are  asked 
for — resting  assured  that  in  doe  time,  a  place  of  usefulness  will  be 
opened  to  them  by  the  Lord  s  Providence,  if  they  are  truly  fitted  for 
the  office.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  this  is  not  the  best  course  for  a 
society  to  pursue,  if  they  would  obtain  the  wortliiest  man.  When  in 
want  of  a  minister,  they  have  only  to  make  careful  inquiry,  praying 
first  to  be  guided  in  their  choice  by  wisdom  from  above ;  and  they  will 
soon  hear  of  the  right  one,  if  such  a  one  is  to  be  had  at  all :  and  we 
may  trust  that  when  there  is  a  place  of  use  to  be  filled,  the  watchful 
Providence  of  the  Lord  will  ever  raise  up  one  to  fill  it. 

Obbe^yeb. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  SWEDENBORG'S  SPIRITUAL  DIARY. 

(Not  hitherto  Tratulaied.) 


On  the  Necessity  of  attending  to  oub  Thoughts, 


Concerning  those  who  in  their  Thoughts,  or  in  Themselves,  condemn  pthen, 
hut  who  pro/ess  other  things  in  their  Speech  and  Countenance, 

3169.  There  was  a  certain  person  who,  during  his  life-time,  could 
live  in  external  association  with  others,  and  be  esteemed  by  them, 
because,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  name  and  reputation,  he  spoke 
cautiously  of  others.  Nevertheless,  in  his  thoughts  he  condemned 
every  one  except  his  own  family  connections,  and  those  who  were  bound 
to  him  by  peculiar  friendship.  Thus,  in  his  thoughts  he  condemned 
others  to  hell  in  so  direful  a  manner,  that  those  who  heard  him  speak- 
ing from  the  state  of  his  thought  to  which  he  was  then  reduced,  often 
exclaimed.  Horrible !  horrible !  For  ^  spirit  can  easily  be  reduced  to 
every  state  of  his  previous  life,  in  which  he  thinks  the  same  things  [as 
he  did  when  in  the  world] ;  at  the  same  time,  others  he^r  his  thoughts, 
which  are  ideas,  as  though  he  were  speaking  them  fully  out. 

3170.  This  person  underwent,  as  to  the  entire  region  of  the  head, 
the  grievous  punishment  of  discerplion,  or  1;^ring  to  pieces ;  the  pain 
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being  iDcreased  by  a  renitency  on  bis  part  to  yield,  and  by  repentance 
being  long  delayed.  Others  beheld  this  punishment,  but  I  did  not 
see  it— 1748,  Sep.  15. 

3171.  This  same  person  afterwards  said,  that  in  civil  hfe  he  liad 
been  cautious  in  speaking  of  others,  and  that  thus  he  had  injured  no 
one ;  wherefore,  he  ought  not  to  have  undergone  such  a  punishment  in 
the  other  life,  especially  as  it  was  only  thinking,  which  had  not  burst 
forth  into  act.  In  reply,  however,  it  was  stated  to  him,  that  he  had 
been  thus  cautious  for  the  sake  of  his  own  honour,  and  that  if  he  had 
been  in  freedom,  he  would  have  acted  as  he  thought.  They  also  stated 
that  be  refrained  from  thus  acting  because  he  had  been  remunerated  on 
account  of  his  civil  prudence,  that  is,  he  had  been  raised  to  dignities  ; 
whereas,  in  the  other  life,  it  is  the  thoughts  which  are  thus  punished. 
When  he  replied  that  he  could  not  abstain  from  thinking,  and  that  he 
consequently  should  not  be  punished  on  account  of  his  thoughts,  they 
asked  him  why  he  had  thus  condemned  others,  although  they  also  had 
acted  cautiously  in  their  civil  life ;  when  he  rejoined,  that  he  had  con-  ^ 
demned  them  because  they  thought  what  was  evil.  Thus  he  convicted 
himself,  wherefore  he  confessed  that  he  had  sinned. — 1748,  Sep.  15. 


INQUIRY  RESPECTING  PSALM  lxxii.  15. 


The  words  which  are  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  this  passage  are  as 
follows: — "To  him  shall  be  given  of  the  gold  of  Sheba."  Swedenborg 
gives  the  following  spiritual  explanation  of  the  entire  passage; — 

"  Here  the  advent  of  the  Lord  is  treated  of.  By  the  kings  who 
shall  fall  down  before  Him,  and  by  the  nations  who  shall  serve  Him, 
are  understood  all  who  are  in  truths  from  good.  By  the  poor  whom  he 
shall  preserve  are  understood  those  who  are  not  in  the  knowledge  of 
truth  and  good,  but  yet  desire  them.  By  the  gold  of  Sheba,  of  which 
He  shall  give  them,  is  signified  the  good  of  love,  into  which  the  Lord 
shall  lead  them  by  knowledges." — A.  E,  242. 

Our  respected  correspondent,  on  the  first  consideration  of  the  subject, 
thought  that  the  words  could  only  be  applied  to  the  Lord  in  His 
Humanity,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  paper  **  On  the  Correspondence  of 
Gold''*  was  in  error  when  he  says  — "  To  the  man  who  seeks  God . 
with  his  whole  heart,  it  is  promised  that  gold  shall  be  given  ;— to  him 
shall  be  given  of  the  gold  of  Sheba."  (P.  91.)  Here  the  passage  is 
applied  by  the  writer  of  that  interesting  paper  to  the  regenerate  man ; 


*  See  number  for  March. 
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whereas  it  was  thought  that  the  passage  should  he  affiled  only  to  the 
Lord.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  this  passage,  like  everj  other  in  the 
Word,  in  the  Supreme  sense,  applies  to  the  Lord ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  every  passage  also  applies,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  to  man 
and  to  his  regeneration,  because  this  is  an  image  of  the  Lord's  glorifi- 
cation. And  this  also  is  evident  from  Swedenborg  s  explanation  given 
above,  in  which  he  expressly  applies  it  to  the  regenerate.  But  on  con- 
sidering the  subject  m)re  closely  a  difficulty  arises  in  the  change  of  the 
pronoun  by  Swedenborg.  In  the  Divine  text  it  is  said — "  To  him  shall 
be  given  of  the  gold  of  Sheba ;"  but  Swedenborg  has  rendered  it  in  A.  E, 
242,  by  "dahit  illis"  he  shall  give  them,  &c.  The  Hebrew  is  l^-lfl'^l. 
and  he  shall  give  him ;  thus  the  pronoun  in  the  Hebrew  is  in  the  sin- 
gular, and  not  in  the  plural.  In  the  J.  C.  113,  the  author  renders  it 
in  the  singular,  *'  dabit  Uli"  How  this  discrepancy  has  arisen  is,  we 
think,  easily  explained.  In  the  passage  in  ^,  E.  the  author  quotes 
several  clauses  from  verses  10,  14,  15,  and  as  the  plural  form  prevails 
in  these  clauses,  he  was  inadvertently  led  to  put  the  said  pronoun  in  the 
plural  also.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Hebrew  for 
both  pronouns  and  verbs  to  change  suddenly  from  the  singular  to  the 
plural,  and  vice  verm,  even  in  a  narrative  relating  to  the  same  subject ; 
and  this  is  more  frequently  the  case  in  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Word.— 
Editor. 


REVIEWS. 

Desolation  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  Time  of  Retribution.   A  Course 

oj  LectureSj  designed  to  shew  that  the  first  Christian  Church  has 

come  to  its  end,  and  that  a  New  Church  is  now  being  established.     By 

the  Rev.  Robert  Abbott,   Minister  of  the   New   Churchy   Norwich. 

London  :  Hodson  ; — Newbery.     pp.  1 88. 

There  is  one  great  fact,  which  is,  no  doubt,  more  momentous  than 

all  other  wonderful  facts  occurring  in  this  wonder-working  age   put 

together :  this  great  fact  is  the  end  of  the  present  Christian  Church, 

and  the  commencement  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Dispensation.      But 

although  this  fact  is  so  momentous  in  itself,  and  so  portentous  in  its 

consequences,  yet  few  are  willing  to  see  it,  and  still  fewer  are  willing 

to  believe  it,  when  demonstrated  to  their  rational  perception.     The 

Jew  does  not  believe  to  this  day  that  his  church  has  come  to  its  end, 

and  that  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  the  church  of  God  upon  earth, 

and  is  now  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  which  are  regarded  only  by  the 

antiquary  with  any  degree  of  interest,  except,  probably,  by  the  disciple 
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of  Eevelation,  who  points  to  the  scattered  sons  of  Israel  as  evidences 
of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  But  if  the  first  Christian  Church  has,  through 
evils  of  life,  and  through  errors  of  doctrine,  like  its  predecessor  the 
Jewish,  come  to  its  end,  then  nothing  can  be  more  important  for  the 
members  of  every  denomination  of  the  said  church  to  know  than  that 
such  is  really  the  fact.  How,  then,  can  this  fact  be  impressed  upon 
the  attention  of  men  ?  This  is  the  difficult  question  to  solve ;  and  yet 
on  its  solution,  and  on  the  admission  of  its  truth,  depends  that  spiritual 
improvement,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  life,  which  is  so  generally  desired, 
especially  by  all  reflecting  and  devout  minds. 

We  may  have  some  perception  of  the  difficulty  of  impressing  this 
fact  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  general,  by  considering  how  difficult  it 
is  to  convince  even  a  single  individual,  notoriously  imbued  with 
erroneous  persuasions,  that  he  is  in  error.  And  this  difficulty  is  still 
greater  when  the  error  is  confirmed  by  strong  attachments  in  the  will ; 
by  maintaining  which,  some  emolument  either  in  the  way  of  honour  or 
of  gain  is  secured  and  enjoyed.  In  this  case  all  the  attachments, 
prejudices,  and  persuasions  of  the  merely  natural  event  are  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  their  erroneous  system.  And  however  convincing  the  power 
of  truth,  both  from  Scripture  and  reason,  which  you  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  fortress  of  error,  yet — 

'*  A  mm  convinced  against  his  will 
It  of  the  same  opinion  still.** 

Now  if  this  be  the  case  with  a  single  individual,  how  extremely  arduous 
the  task  becomes  when  an  entire  society  of  individuals,  or  an  entire 
church,  is  to  be  convinced  of  its  errors  and  evils,  and  that  its  system  is 
so  dilapidated  and  decayed  that  not  even  one  stone  is  left  upon  another? 
Nevertheless,  a  new  and  improved  state  of  things  in  respect  to  the 
church  cannot  come  to  pass,  or  a  new  Temple  of  Christianity  cannot  be 
built  until  the  great  truth  becomes  apparent  that  the  old  temple  is 
utterly  decayed  and  destroyed.  And  this  difficulty  becomes  of  immense 
magnitude  and  power  when  we  consider  that  all  literary  honours,  all 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  all  church  preferments  and  emoluments,  as  well 
as  the  respectability  and  recommendations  of  the  world,  are  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  erroneous  system.  Supported  by  these  bulwarks  from 
the  world,  the  natural  man  of  the  church  still  maintains  his  position, 
although  by  the  calm  use  of  his  rational  perceptions  he  is  at  times  con- 
vinced that  the  system  to  which,  both  by  birth  and  education,  he  belongs, 
is  decayed  at  its  foundations,  and  ruinous  in  every  part  of  its  structure- 
so  ruinous,  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  repair  it,  with  any  prospect 
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of  success  as  to  its  long  continuance.  '*  No  man  putteth  a  pieoe  of  new 
cloth  uuto  an  old  garm^it,  for  that  which  is  put  in  to  fill  it  up  taketh 
from  the  garment,  and  the  rent  is  made  worse.  Neither  do  men  put 
new  wine  into  old  bottles,"  &c,  {Matt.  ix.  16,  17.)  When  the  old 
system  is  entirely  decayed  and  rotten^  it  cannot  be  repaired,  but  must 
be  supplanted  by  one  entirely  new.  **  Behold  I  make  all  things  new." 
(Rev.  X3d.  6.)  We  should  have  no  fear,  notwithstanding  the  inbred 
hostilities  in  our  fallen  nature  to  genuine  truth,  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Churoh  would  more  speedily  prevail,  if  the  external  dignities 
and  emoluments  which  now  support  erroneous  systems  were  removed, 
and  a  clear  arena  and  fair  play  were  allowed  to  truth  in  its  contest  with 
error  and  falsity.  We  should  be  amazed  to  behold  how  soon  the  eyes  of 
many  would  be  opened  to  see  a  more  Scriptural  and  rational  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  from  the  Word  of  God,  if  the 
darkening  influence  of  so  many  bribes  were  removed  for  the  maintasance 
of  false  doctrines  in  the  so-called  orthodoxy  of  the  day. 

Now,  although  one  great  portion  of  the  church — the  Romish — saith 
in  her  heart,  **  I  sit  a  queen,  and  am  no  widow,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow  ;** 
yet  it  is  Divinely  declared*  notwithstanding  her  boasted  assumption, 
that  *'  her  plagues  shall  come  upon  her  in  one  day,  even  death  and  ■mourn- 
ing, and  famine,  and  that  she  shall  be  utterly  burned  with  fire,  for  strong 
is  the  Lord  God  who  judgeth  her.**  (Rev.  xviii.  7,  8.)  And  although 
another  great  portion — the  Protestant,  especially  in  its  so-called  Evan- 
gelical sections— saith,  '*  I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  goods,  and  have 
need  of  noticing ;"  yet  she  does  not  know  that  at  the  time  she  is  in 
this  boasting  persuasion  she  is  **  wretched  and  miserable,  and  poor  and 
blind,  and  naked."  (Rev.  iii.  17.)  That  is,  utterly  destitute  of  all 
genuine  Truth  and  Good,  or  genuine  Faith  and  Charity,  which  are  the 
essential  elements  of  a  living  Christianity.  How  to  dispossess  these 
branches  of  the  church  of  their  boasting  persuasions,  and  how  to  show 
them  their  real  condition  as  a  church,  or  as  churches— this  is  the  basis 
which  the  admirable  little  volume  before  us  has  undertaken  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  verily  the  able  author  has  opened  the  sanctuary,  and  shewn 
us,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  life,  its  entire  desolation.  We  consider  that 
productions  of  this  kind,  well  sustained  by  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
facts  in  dogmatic  tlieology,  and  by  able  literary  talent,  which  well  cha- 
racterise this  work  of  Mr.  Abbott,  are  of  the  greatest  utility.  For  we 
are  assured  by  the  herald  of  the  New  Dispensation,  that  only  in  pro- 
portion as  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  former  church  are  exposed  and 
rejected  can  the.  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  be  attended  to  and 
reoeived  with  any  proper  and  salutary  effect.*  From  this,  thenrit 
*  See  Brief  Exposition^  103. 
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would  appear  that  one  important  duty  of  the  members  of  the  New 
Church  at  the  present  time  is  to  expose  the  erroneous  dogmas  of  the 
tottering  church,  and  hence  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  This,  however,  can  only  be  effectually 
done  by  exhibiting,  as  much  as  possible,  the  light  of  Truth,  for  when 
Truth  is  seen,  false  dogmas  and  evils  of  life  will  be  exposed  and  con- 
demned. And  in  order  to  effect  this,  our  writings  and  tracts  should  be 
distributed  as  widely  as  possible,  and  every  individual  who  distributes 
tracts,  or  induces,  by  reading  the  works,  a  state  of  reflection  in  the 
minds  of  others,  is  assisting  to  build  up  the  walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
and  to  erect  her  palaces. 

The  volume  before  us  consists  of  five  lectures  delivered  in  December 
and  January  last.  Subsequently  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  lecturer,  that 
they  should  be  published  in  order  to  give  them  a  wider  range  as  well  as  a 
more  permanent  power  of  usefulness.  The  author,  in  preparing  them 
for  the  press,  has  carefully  revised  and  considerably  enlarged  them.  A 
view  of  the  contents  will  give  an  idea  of  the  important  subjects  dis- 
cussed :— 

"  LiiCTUBB  I. — Remarks  on  the  present  Eoclesiastioal  Agitntion — The  Apocalypse-— 
Its  Canonioity — Contradictory  Interpretations — A  New  System — Fnliilment.  Lec- 
TCKB  II. — Historical  Review  of  the  Dogmatic  Dissensions  of  the  Christian  Chnrch — 
Testimony  of  Distinguished  Authorities  to  its  generally  Perverted  and  Consummated 
State.  Lecture  III. — The  Apocalypse  Resumed — Signs  of  the  Second  Advent-* 
Universal  Apostacy  of  the  Church — Babylon,  the  Dragon,  and  the  Two  Beasts, 
symbols  of  the  essential  Characteristics  and  acknowledged  Doctrines  of  the  Romish 
and  Reformed  Churches.  Lbctu&b  IV. — Comparison  of  the  Rombh  and  Reformed 
Religions — Their  points  of  Agreement — Thehr  Differecces — Both  Systems  funda- 
mentally Erroneous,  and  essentially  Defective.  Lecture  Y. — Expansive  Genius  and 
Mission  of  Christianity — Unprombing  Characteristics  of  its  Popuhir  Aspects — 
Theological  Features  of  a  New  Era." 

These  subjects  are  all  discussed,  not  merely  in  a  popular,  but  in  a 
learned  and  searching  manner.  Of  the  evidences  most  valuable  in 
proof  of  the  "Desolation  of  the  Sanctuary,"  are  those  which  come 
from  the  scene  of  desolation  itself,  and  which,  by  its  own  members,  are 
proclaimed  abroad.  Thus,  in  concluding  the  evidence  of  the  entire 
desolation  of  Christianity  in  the  Romish  Church,  if  any  more  evidence 
were  wanting  than  what  is  patent  to  every  observer,  Mr.  Abbott  adduces 
the  evidence  of  no  less  an  authority  than  the  late  Pope  Gregory  XVI., 
who,  in  his  Encyclical  Letter  in  1832,  addresses  the  entire  Romish 
Church  in  this  striking  fashion  : — 

"  We  speak,  venerable  brethren,  that  which  ye  behold  with  your  own  eyes;  which, 
therefore,  we  deplore  with  united  tears.  An  unrestrained  wickedness,  a  shameless 
sdence,  a  dissolute  licentiousness,  are  triumphant.    The  sanctity  of  holy  things  is 
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decplsed,  and  the  m^Mty  of  diviae  worship,  whidi  possesses  such  great- power,  and 
is  of  so  great  neeessity,  is  blamed,  profaned,  aad  derided  by  wicked  men.  Henee, 
sound  dodrine  is  perverted,  and  errors  qf  all  hinds  are  daringly  disseminated.  This, 
our  see  of  the  most  blessed  Peter,  in  which  Christ  laid  the  foundation  of  his  Church, 
is  most  grievously  assailed;  and  the  bonds  of  unity  are  daily  more  weakened  and  broken. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  Romish  Church;  ftill  of  Infidelity,  immorality,  diyision, 
uneasiness,  innovations,  enslaved  by  the  evil  powers,  and  rent  internally  by  Jansenism, 
heresy,  schism,  and  indifference.  If  she  alone  constituted  the  Catholic  Church, 
Christianity  would  indeed  be  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  the  gates  of  hell  would  almost 
have  prevailed  against  it.**    pp.  61,  62. 

Here,  then,  is  a  picture,  given  by  the  Pope  himself,  of  the  condition 
of  the  Bomish  Church.  Here,  indeed,  is  an  announcement  of  the 
**  time  of  the  end.''  But  the  testimonies  to  prove  a  similar  condition  of 
the  Protestant  Church  are  not  wanting.  The  author  quotes  from  the 
late  celebrated  Dr.  Arnold  a  similar  testimony  in  respect  to  Pro- 
testantism :  — 

•*  I  believe,*'  says  Dr.  Arnold  **  that  the  *  day  of  the  Lord  is  coming,*  that  is,  the 
termination  of  one  of  the  great  aiavcs  of  the  human  race — whether  the  final  one  of 
all  or  not,  that  I  believe  no  created  being  knows.  Society  in  Europe  seems  going  on 
fast  for  a  revolution,  out  of  which  Christ's  Church  will  emerge  in  a  new  position, 
purified,  I  trust,  and  strengthened  by  the  destruction  of  various  earthly  and  evil 
mixtures  that  have  corrupted  it. 

**  Let  us  beat  hi  mind,'*  says  Mr.  Abbott,  ''that  these  declarations  are  not  the 
outbursts  of  Duiaties;  but  the  deliberate  judgment  of  men  who  had  made  the  church 
their  lilis-study.  We  might  quote  a  host  of  similar  expressions  firom  eminent  Ifvibg 
divUies;  but  these  could  add  nothfaig  to  the  authorities  we  have  given.  Surdy  these 
must  be  some  solid  ground  for  such  a  mass  of  pomtive  convictions.**    p.  64. 

To  these  testimonies  we  will  add  two  of  striking  import  and  of  recent 
occurrence.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  his  late  Pastoral  Address,  says, 
in  reference  to  the  theological  doctrines  and  sentiments  maintained  by 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  published  by  him  in  one  of 
his  charges  when  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  1841, — the  Bishop  of  Exeter 


*'  I  do  solemnly  declare,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  such  a  declaration,  that  I  could  not  name  any  one  book  of  any  minister  in  oiv 
church,  which,  though  of  double  the  bulk,  contains  half  so  many  heretical  state- 
ments as  are  contained  in  this  one  charge.** 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  church  divided,  as  to  its  vital  and  principal  doctrines, 
against  itself.  Can  a  house  thus  divided  through  its  very  centre,  long 
stand  ?  Is  not  the  time  of  its  end  nearly  come  ?  But  we  will  quote 
another  testimony  from  the  strong  ranks  of  dissent,  uttered  by  the 
talented  Dr.  Campbell,  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Witness  and  of  other 
publications,  before  a  large  body  of  Independent  ministers,  at  one  of 
their  late  ^meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union. 
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In  addressing  tke  Congregational  Union,  Dr.  CixnpbdU,  repljing  to 
the  statement  that  as  editor  of  various  publications  issued  from  the 
Independent  body,  he  was  considered  as  representing  that  body,  he 
repudiated  the  charge  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Hie  idea !  that  I  should  represent  the  oi^nions  of  this  body  of  gentlemen,  no 
two  of  whom  are  agreed.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  It  were  perfectly  preposterous ! 
You  take  widely  dififerent  views  from  each  other  on  the  subjects  of  tTupiration^  doo- 
irine,  ordtJiancety  polity^  educaiiofi,  and  much  besides, — such  a  piece  of  Mosaic  I  am 
sure  you  seldom  cast  your  eyes  upon.     (Laughter  and  cheers.)"* 

So  then,  amongst  the  large  body  of  the  Nonconformists  unity  of  views 
in  respect  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  a  piece  of  Mosaic, 
where  no  two  harmonize  with  each  other  even  in  their  views  of  the 
oiost  essential  points  of  Christian  faith ! !  Is  not  this  the  time  of  tht 
end  ?  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  some  common  bond,  such  as  hosti- 
lity to  a  church  established  by  law,  did  not  unite  them,  they  would  not 
even  present  the  union  and  cohesion  of  a  piece  of  Mosaic,  but  the 
different  pieces  would  fly  off  from  each  other  in  hostile  commotion,  and 
eontroversy  and  strife  without  end  would  be  the  inevitable  result.  And 
how  charity,  the  "bond  of  perfectness,"  could  exist  amongst  such 
jarring  and  hostile  elements,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. ,  How  different 
will  be  that  church  which  gathers  around  the  Lord  in  His  divine 
Humanity  as  the  common  centre  of  life,  love,  and  faith  to  the  universe, 
and  who  hath  said, — **  I,  when  I  am  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  me."  (John  xii.  32.)  This  is  the  universal  centre  of 
union  and  attraction,  and  until  the  church  can  be  built  upon  this 
"  precious  foundation,"  every  other  foundation  will  be  nothing  but  a 
piece  of  incohesive  Mosaic,  which  cannot  possibly  bear  the  magnificent 
structure  of  Truth. 

But  in  order  to  see  these  facts  brought  fully  out,  and  presented  in  an 
eloquent  and  striking  form,  we  have  only  to  insert  extracts  from  each 
lecture,  the  contents  of  which  are  exhibited  above  ;  but  instead  of  doing 
this,  we  cordially  recommend  this  volume  to  the  perusal  and  attention 
of  our  readers. 


Infants  in  Heaven  ;  or,  the  Probable  Future  State  of  Deceased  Chil- 
dren. By  Vie  Rev,  R,  Edleston,  Minister  of  Albion  CJiapel,  Leeds, 
London:  Hodson; — Newbery.    Manchester:  Kenworthy.  pp.  64. 

We  lately  noticed  this  little   workf   with  considerable  approbation. 
The  subject  on  which  it  treats  is  dear  to  every  bereaved  parent,  and  the 

*  See  Christian  Witness  for  June,  1850,  p.  277. 
t  S^e  this  Periodical  (br  April,  p,  158. 
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roanner  in  which  the  author  has  treated  it,  is  calculated  to  open  the 
heart  to  all  the  sources  of  consolation  which  a  Christian  parent,  under 
circumstances  so  distressing  to  the  natural  feelings,  can  possibly  enjoy. 
The  heart  left  vacant  and  desolate  by  the  loss  of  a  darling  child,  can 
now  be  filled  with  hope  and  consolation,  and,  above  all,  with  a  peaceful 
resignation  to  the  Lord's  Providence,  in  whose  all-merciful  hands  are 
our  final  destinies,  both  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

The  solemn  subject  of  death,  which  the  author  first  considers,  is 
placed  in  its  true  light  in  the  following  manner  : — 

**  We  will  begin  where  the  parent  begins  to  feel  her  loss,  namely  deaih.  What  is 
dcaih  t  Some  imagine  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  living  being  to  answer  this  question; 
for  it  is  supposed  that  death  can  only  be  known  in  dying*  But  what  is  Revelation  for  ? 
Are  there  no  foots  reoorded  there,  from  which  our  reason  may  draw  conclusions  and 
satisfoctory  evidence  on  such  a  suliject  ?  We  think  there  are;  and  therefore,  though 
we  may  not  have  experienced  death  and  its  consequences  ourselves,  there  are  others 
who  have,  and  God  has  recorded  their  experience  iu  His  Word,  which  amply  com- 
pensates for  our  own  deficiency.  It  is  manifestly  one  of  the  principal  uses  of  Scrip- 
ture to  enlighten  men  on  such  subjects  as  they  cannot  themselves  possibly  experience 
in  this  life.  We  therefore  turn  to  the  Word,  and  seek  in  it  that  experience  which  man 
does  not  possess.  The  first  thing  which  the  Scriptnres  demonstrate  is,  the  existenoe 
of  two  worlds,  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  spirit.  The  world  of  matter  is 
the  world  that  now  is,  and  is  adapted  to  the  life  of  man  when  clothed  with  a 
material  body.  The  world  of  spirit,  is  *  the  world  to  come*  (not  that  it  does  not 
already  exist,  but  that  we  are  not  as  yet  conscious  inhabitants  of  it),  and  is  fitted 
for  the  life  of  man  when  clothed  with  a  spii-Uwil  body.  Now,  death  is  simply  a 
passage  from  one  world  into  the  other.  It  is  a  kind  of  a  gate  which  divides  time 
from  eternity  ;  hence  the  saying  ^  *  Mors  janua  vtto,'— death  is  the  gate  of  life. 
Death  is,  therefore,  but  an  event  in  life  ;  a  thing  to  be  expected,  *  for  it  is 
appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die.*  Man  is  simply  elevated  thereby  from  an  ex- 
ternal to  an  internal  sphere  of  existence,  in  which  he  will  be  happy  according  to  his 
state.  The  process  itself  has  been  variously  described.  Sometimes  as  a  man  leaving 
a  dusky  chamber,  and  going  through  a  dark  passage  into  a  brilliantly  lighted  palace. 
Others  think  of  it  much  as  they  do  of  sleep  (in  itself,  that  is,  without  disease),  as  a 
painless,  necessary,  and  certain  operation  of  nature  ;  thus  they  would  say  that 
death  is  only  like  going  to  bed  in  this,  and  getting  up  in  the  eternal  world  !  This 
passage  from  one  world  into  the  other,  is  efiected  by  putting  off  the  body  ;  it  has, 
therefore,  been  aleo  compared  to  the  process  by  which  the  butterfly  puts  off  its 
oaterpiUar  state.  Man,  in  this  world,  is  thus  like  a  crawling  worm,  whom  death 
strips  of  his  cumbrous  load,  and  then,  if  good,  he  becomes  an  angel  man.  Others 
have  likened  the  casting  off  of  the  body  to  a  man  throwing  down  for  ever  an  old, 
worn-out  garment.  The  Apostle  has  also  his  peculiar  simile,  for  he  says  tliat  man  is 
like  a  seed  thrown  into  the  earth,  which  cannot  be  quickened  except  it  die  ;  that  is, 
man*^  immortal  part  cannot  rise  until  the  death  of  the  body  ;  which,  like  the  outer 
oovexing  of  the  seed,  is  put  off,  and  never  resumed  again.**    pp.  8-10. 

Mr.  Edleston  also  combats,  as  necessary  to  his  subject,  the  doctrines  of 
Predestination  and  Original  Sin.     These  erroneous  dogmas  have  led 
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many  to  despair  of  the  salvation  of  their  children.  Having  shewn,  in  a 
clear  and  powerful  manner,  how  nnscriptural  as  well  as  irrational  these 
doctnnes  are,  the  author  sams  up  in  the  following  stjle : — 

'*  The  reasonableness  of  this  Tiew  [the  elevation  of  the  infant  into  heaven  imme- 
dateffy  after  death,  notwlthstandhig  its  hereditary  nature  being  evil]  would/*  says 
the  writer,  ''  be  generally  admitted,  were  it  not  fbr  the  doctrines  of  predestination 
and  wriginal  tin.  These  two  things  have  bHnded  vaaCn  minds,  and  hardened  their 
tearts,  00  that  they  can  scarcely  either  see  or  feel  the  benevolent  influence  pf  more 
elevated  views.  Parents,  however,  have  need  to  regret  the  existence  of  such  doc- 
trines ;  for  many  have  experienced  most  poignant  anguish,  and  sometimes  positive 
madness,  in  consequence  of  the  ideas  which  the  doctrines  teach  respecting  the 
Vernal  state  of  children.  The  notion  about  original  sin  supposes  that  we  are  con- 
demned for  the  transgressions  of  Adam,  as  well  as  fbr  our  own  !  It  is  thus  imagined, 
that  though  a  child  may  have  committed  no  sin  of  his  own,  yet  in  consequence  of 
this  original  sin,  in  the  sight  of  Gk»d,  he  is  guilty,  and  worthy  of  condemnation  ! 
Bift  the  monstrosity  of  condemning  an  innocent  child  fbr  the  sins  of  his  forefathers 
is  so  abundantly  eVident,  that  even  some  of  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  have 
themselves  found  it  expedient  to  soffcen  its  enormity,  by  inventing  a  process  through 
which  the  child  may  be  saved,  and  the  doctrine  still  retained.  This  process  is, 
'  baptismal  regeneration  ;*  and  henoe  It  is  Imagined,  that  when  a  child  is  baptised 
the  gniH  of  original  sin  is  washed  away  ;  and  by  the  same  process,  it  is  Airther  sup- 
posed that  the  infant  is  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit !  It  is  our  intention  to 
enter  upon  the  question  of  baptism,  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  place  our 
present  sobjeot  in  its  proper  light.  But  we  must  first  remark,  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  in  the  Scriptures  of  tWs  doctrine  of  *  original  sin.'  Nay,  it  is  not 
only  not  mentioned  there,  but  the  very  opposite  is  plainly  declared.  The  doctrlrie 
of  original  sin  means  that  a  child  is  guilty  because  of  the  transgressions  of  his 
pMgenitors  %  but  the  doetrine  of  the  Bible  is,  '  The  soul  that  sinnetfa,  it  shall  die.* 
*  Tht  ton  shaU  not  bear  the  iniquUif  of  ike  fcctker,  ntifher  shAll  the  faiker  hear  the  iniquity 
of  the  »on.'  (Ezech.  xviii.  20.)  This  doctrine  and  the  Bible  are  consequently  com- 
pletely opposed.  We  will  not  stop  to  prove  which  is  the  more  likely  to  be  right,  for 
we  may  safbly  leave  the  decision  to  the  pious  and  candid  reader.''*    pp«  21, 22,  23. 

The  author  having  stated  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  the 
education  of  children  after  death,  concludes  hy  an  earnest  appeal  to 
parents  upon  earth  in  hehalf  of  the  spiritual  education  oi  their  offspring : 

"Such,  then,  is  a  probable  view  of  the  education  and  state  of  children  after 
death.  No  breath  of  evil  or  error  is  permitted  to  tarnish  their  eternal  glory  ;  no 
evil  word,  or  wicked  example,  occurs  in  their  presence.  How  dififerent  this  is  to  the 
training  of  many  *  little  ones'  on  earth  !  Day  by  day  they  hear  and  see  things  for 
which  parents  ought  to  blush.  Scenes  of  passion,  contention,  arbitrary  treatment, 
untruthfulness,  and  sometimes  even  worse  still,  form  the  constant  experience  of 
some  children.  If  angels  could  see  how  such  exist  from  year  to  year,  and  how, 
almost  imperceptibly,  they  are  initiated  into  evil,  they  would  be  struck  with  horror, 
and  weep  in  sorrow  at  the  conduct  of  parents.  Under  present  circumstances,  it  Is, 
4oid>tlea8,  one  of  the  greatest  mercies  of  a  benevolent  Providence  that  so  many  of 
the  human  rate  die  In  ittteujy.**    pp;  53,  64.      : 
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Translation  of  Swedenborg's  Work3 

INTO  THE  Eastern  Languages. 

China  as  a  Mission  Field  for  Foreign 

Operations. 

To  the  Editor, 

Sir,  —  I  have  perased  with  great  in- 
terest, in  the  Intellectual  Repository,  an 
article  apon  this  great  and  important 
object. 

The  Asiatic  descent  of  religion  and 
philosophy — but  especially  of  the  Word 
of  God— and  the  remains  of  antiquity 
for  which  the  East  is  so  widely  venerated, 
are  considerations  which  have  always  in- 
terested the  New  Church  in  the  father- 
land of  our  race.  This  interest  also  has 
been  associated  with  something  ahnost 
akin  to  the  charms  of  romance,  in  conse- 
quence of  a^  settled  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  readers  of  Swedeoborg 
that  a  relic  of  ancient  literature — the 
ancient  Word — of  higher  descent  than 
the  Mosaic  S^oripture  itself,  is  still  extant 
in  the  terra  iiicogniia  of  Great  Tartary. 
Add  to  which,  the  peculiar  interest  mani- 
fested in  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  land  of 
the  Sun  as  the  grand  arena  for  the  foreign 
missionary  labours  of  the  church,  invests 
the  subject  with  great  interest,  for  the 
introduction  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  into  Asiatic  literature  would  add 
a  new  element  to  the  materials  already 
prepared  for  the  progress  of  those  ^uicieiit 
races  in  civilization. 

The  Chinese,  in  particular,  seem  to 
yield  themselves  implicitly  to  authority 
even  in  literary  matters.  Confucius  is 
the  celestial  Procrustes  upon  whose  doc- 
trinal bed  the  majority  are  either 
stretched  out,  or  miserably  cramped, 
according  to  the  needs  of  their  mental 
stature.  The  Emperor  is  su  much  their 
tutelary  angel — so  literally  "  the  father  of 
his  people,''  that  his  name  supplies  the 
national  adjective ;  thus  they  are  never 
real  Chinese,  but  sons  of  the  imperial 
house,  comparatively  as  if  Britons  had 
facetiously  dubbed  themselves  Georgians 
and  Guillanmites  during  the  reigns  pre- 
ceding that  of  her  present  majesty.  All 
this  seems  to  indicate  a  spirit  favourably 
disposed  towards  instruction — a  disposi- 
tion to  be  led  ;  and  this  facility  of  temper 
may  have  been  the  remote  cause  of  their 
protracted  alienation  from  European 
sympathies.  Providence  seems  in  a 
special  manner  not  to  have  willed  that 


they  should  be  oonverted  to  the  dognnf 
of  a  corrupt  Christianity,  but  should 
await  the  advent  of  the  resuscitated 
ohuroh,  and  never  hae  a  people  waited 
with  more  exemplary  patience. 

With  its  reading  millions  the  most 
magnificent  and  inviting  field  seems 
spread  before  us  in  all  directions  for  the 
translation  and  extensive  circulation  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  as  well 
as  for  missionary  effort  where  we  have  no 
bloody  rite,  no  savage  custom  to  con- 
front ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  co-open^ 
tive  influence,  were  our  Cliristianity  only 
introduced  in  the  spirit  of  charity  and 
active  usefulness.  Its  peculiar  politics 
seem  to  offer  and  to  call  for,  by  us,  a  well- 
iaoagined  and  weU-direeted  effort  for  the 
introduction  of  the  New  Church ;  its 
geographical  and  physical  advantages 
seem,  too,  exceedingly  encouraging  for 
the  efforts  of  the  New  Church  in  both 
hemispheres. 

Lying  without  the  tropics,  its  climate, 
for  example,  is  fully  as  salubrious  as  that 
of  England.  At  Canton  tho  summers 
are  genial  and  the  winters  are  bracing. 
In  the  latitude  of  Pekin  the  tbermometer 
is  sometimes  below  zero.  Not  only  does 
no  peculiar  disease  infest  the  Celestial 
Empire,  but  many  invalids  repair  thither 
for  the  benefit  of  their  health. 

Five  central  British  porta  are  now  open 
to  European  and  American  efforts  in  the 
mighty  planting  of  the  New  Church 
banner  in  every  port,  as  well  as  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  the  empire.  As  to 
Canton,  as  a  grand  central  depot  for  the 
diffusion  of  New  Church  literature,  as 
well  as  the  establishment  of  free 
schools,  it  cannot  be  overrated. 

Christian  edifices  can  be  erected  on 
exceedingly  reasonable  terms,  perhaps 
not  exceeding  £50.  ;  while  the  supply  of 
our  annual  necessities  is  well  known, 
from  the  best  historical  writers  upon  the 
empire,  to  be  attended  with  very  Mttle 
expense. — I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
Very  truly  yours, 
A  New  Churchman. 

Intelligencb  from  India. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,  —  Having  lately  seen  several 
extracts  in  the  Intellectual  Repot/Uory 
headed  '*  Intelligence  from  India,'*  I  b^ 
leave  to  forward  you  the  foUow^g,  taken 
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from  a  letter  which  I  lately  received  from 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  which  I  ehall 
feel  much  ohiiged  by  your  inserting  in 
your  next  number,  If  yon  think  it  worthy 
of  a  place. 

My  friend,  who  is  liTinor  in  Calontta, 
says*-**  I  have  had  several  letters  from  a 
number  of  individoids  at  Chonar,  re- 
specting the  New  Church,  and  several 
from  Mr.  Mc.Gh>nagall ;  they  seem  to  be 
doing  well.  Ten  or  eleven  of  them  at 
Ohonar,  among  whom  Mr.  G.  and  Mr. 
B.  are  the  principal,  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  regular  society  (the  first,  I 
believe.  In  Asia),  and  invited  us  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  those  in  Benares,  to  join 
them.  The  Chunar  people  have  had  a 
visit  from  a  deputation  of  the  Baptists 
in  Upper  India  ;  they  came  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examination  and  fiersnasion. 
They  called  on  Mr  B.  first,  Imt  found 
they  could  make  nothing  of  him  ;  they 
then  visited  Mr.  G.  with  the  same 
success.  The  next  day  there  was  service 
in  the  Baptist  meeting  boose,  when, 
after  the  sermon,  the  Baptist  preaoher 
addressed  them,  saying,  that  he  under- 
stood there  was,  or  had  been,  a  Baptist 
society  there,  and  desired  all  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  its  members  to  hohl  up 
their  liacnds.  I  believe  there  were  only 
two  or  three  hands  held  up  out  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  people.  The  majority 
were  then  told  that  tliey  might  have  the 
use  of  the  chapel,  but  they  were  warned 
that  whenever  anything  contrary  to 
Baptist  notions  was  preaolied  there,  they 
would  be  expelled.  Mr.  G.  then  answered 
that  this  amounted  to  expulsion,  a 
measure  to  which  it  was  not  necessary 
that  they  should  submit,  as  they  oould 
easily  find  a  meeting  place  elsewhere, 
putting  out  of  consideration  the  fact 
that  he,  with  a  firiend  or  two,  had  been 
at  the  sole  expense  of  building  the  meet- 
ing house,  and  then  had  made  it  over  in 
trust  to  the  Baptist  society.  Since  then 
I  have  not  heard  from  any  of  them  at 
Chunar." 

My  friend  also  adds — **If  you  are 
near  any  New  Church  members,  perhaps 
they  might  take  an  interest  in  the 
Chunar  Society,  and  introduce  it  to  the 
notice  of  Conference,  which,  if  it  had 
any  of  Swedenborg''s  woiks  to  spare, 
oould  not  put  them  to  a  better  use  than 
by  sending  a  few  to  the  society.  I  would 
very  gladly  take  charge  of  them,  and 
forward  them  to  Chunar.*'  It  appears, 
from  the  above  extract,  that  the  inftint 
aodety  in  Asia  is  progressing  in  qpite  of 


the  oppodtioB  thrown  in  their  way  by 
the  Baptists.-^ I  am,  sir,  yours  respect- 
fully, B.  G. 

The  Alleged  Transfer   op  Sins   to 
Jesus  Obbist. 

A  communication  has  been  shown  to 
the  writer  of  the  article  bearing  the 
above  title  (inserted  at  page  170),  in 
which  the  writer  of  it  says — ^**  Protestants 
in  general  believe  that  the  sins  of  those 
onlif  who  had  been  received  into  heaven 
were  transferred  to  Christ,  and  that  the 
sins  committed  by  those  in  hell  were  not 
transferred  to  a  substitute.'* 

Now  as  to  what  **  Protestants  in  gene- 
ral** believe,  since  so  large  and  compre- 
hensive a  phrase  includes  every  possible 
shade  of  belief,  it  is  not  easy  to  grapple 
with  it  The  writer  of  the  article  was 
wdl  aware  that  *'  Protestuits  in  general** 
have  such  vague  and  unsettled  ideas 
respecting  their*  mysteries,  that  each  is 
ready  to  deny  that  Protestants  believe 
any  and  every  imputed  sentiment,  so 
soon  as  their  sensitiveness  discovers  that 
it  is  capable  of  being  placed  in  an  un- 
favourable light.  The  vmter,  conse- 
quently, would  not  attempt  to  build  an 
argument  on  such  a  fluctuating  ground 
as  that  which  "Protestants  in  general 
believe.**  He  founded  his  remarks  upon 
one  of  the  39  Articles,  and  a  bi8hop*s 
remarks  upon  it,  both  distinctly  affirming 
that  to  Jesus  Christ  was  transferred  ALL 
actual  sins,  without  exoeption,  committed 
antecedently  to  the  Passion  of  the  Cross, 
and  in  the  universality  of  this  transfer 
they  are  warranted  (admitting  theur 
notion  of  a  transfer  by  impiUatton  to  be 
true  in  any  degree)  by  Heb.  Ix.  15.  But 
no  doubt  there  are  some  persons  who, 
of  their  own  wHi^  and  to  escape  from  a 
dilemma,  will  except  from  all  actual  sins 
transferred  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  sins  of 
those  who  had  been  previously  **  sent  to 
hell.**  The  writer,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  that  in  oil  reason,  the  sins  of 
those  who  had  gone  to  the  reward  of 
their  holy  lives,  must  be  excepted  from 
sudi  transfer,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  persons  as  being  rewarded 
with  eternal  life  for  thousands  of  years 
b^ore  their  forgiveness  was  purchased  I  In 
demanding  this  exception  to  the  actual 
sins  transferred,  the  writer  is  warranted 
by  common  sense,  and  because  those 
who  go  to  heaven  are  not  in  Scripture 
called  sinners,  but  saints  ;  the  abode  of 
dnDcn  is  in  helL    On  the  oontrary,  the 
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exception  demanded  by  the  objector,  m 
the  name  of  *'  Protestaiita  in  general," 
namely,  the  sins  of  the  sinners  previously 
in  heU,  has  no  warrant  in  reason  or 
Soriptare,  even  admitting  the  doctrine 
of  substitution  to  be  trae  in  principle. 
Those  only  who  are  actually  in  prison  can 
be  benefited  by  an  act  of  grace.  The 
doctrine  of  the  migority  of  Protestants 
in  England,  those  who  call  themselves  of 
the  Established  Church,  as  disooyerabto 
from  their  symbols,  is,  that  ALL  sins, 
vnth<nU  any  excepHan,,  were  transferred  to 
Christ  on  the  cross,  and  this  must  in- 
clude the  sins  of  those  pre^usly,  and 
stiU,  in  heU. 

If  any  limitation  were  to  be  given  to 
this  idleged  universal  transfer  of  sins,  it 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  LcMrd'a 
p^ition  on  the  cross,  "Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  mot  vhat  they  do.'*'* 
To  contend,  from  these  words,  that  the 
Lord  suffered  only  for  those  whose  sins 
are  "  sins  of  ignorance,"  would  possess 
some  phiusibility,  leaving  all  actual  sins 
to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  statutes 
of  repentance  so  clearly  laid  down  in 
Eze&.  xviii.  and  other  places  in  both  Tes- 
taments. W.  M. 


Pboposed  Mbbsiino  of  Mbmbcbs  of 
XHB  New  Chubch  durinq  the  G&eat 
Exhibition. 

The  committee  were  in  hopes  they 
should  have  to  announce  a  larger  amount 
of  subscriptions  than  last  month;  they 
have,  however,  been  disappointed.  The 
following  have  been  received : — 

Previously  announced £22  11     6 

Preston  Friends 3  11     0 

A  Friend's  mite 0     5    0 

Mr.Fletcher 0     I     0 

Devon  Friend's  6th  dcmation...    0  10    0 

Derby  Society    2    0    0 

Nottingham  Society  .....*..     1     0    0 

£29  18    6 


For  Tracts. 

Previously  annomiced £10    3    6 

KersleyFriend 0  10    0 


£10  13    6 


Unless  there  is  a  considerable  addition 
to  these  amounts  it  will  be  impossible  to 
give  such  publicity  to  the  contemplated 
meeting  and  its  proceedings  as  the  com- 
mittee are  convinced  is  highly  deskable. 
It  appears  to  them  that  the  iatentioaof 


h(4ding  the  meeting  shovld  be  advertised  - 
several  times  in  the  publio  prints,  so  that 
our  friends  and  strangers  far  and  near 
may  be  informed  of  it — that  a  friU  report 
of  the  proceedings  should  be  tidicn  in 
short  hand,  revised,  and  printed  for  ex- 
tensive distribution— 'also  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  get  a  respectable  news- 
paper to  give  a  report  of  it,  by  which 
means  it  would  obtain  far  greater  publi- 
city than  we  could  otherwise  command. 
To  accomplish  these  several  objects — 
together  with  the  printing  aud  circulation 
of  the  French  and  German  tracts — will 
require  ample  funds;  but  assuredly  there 
can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  return 
will  also  be  ample,  both  in  cheering  and 
strengthening  the  members  of  the  Church, 
and  in  leading  others  to  a  participation  of 
the  privileges  they  enjoy. 

Mens.  Le  Boys  des  Gitays  has  written 
to  say  that  five  friends  have  intimated 
their  intention  of  being  present  at  ^e 
meethig-^one  of  whom,  notwithstanding 
he  is  78  years  of  age.  will  undertake  the 
journey,  so  great  is  bis  desire  to  meet  tlie 
brethren.  If  each  of  our  sodeties  on  an 
average  would  contribute  even  half  what 
this  venerable  friend  must  expend,  the 
result  would  be  worthy  of  the  cause. 
Our  Devon  friend  continues  bis  donations, 
and  is  astonislied  that  the  committee  do 
not  meet  with  more  encouragement  in 
their  labours.  They  will  contixme  to  hop& 

The  distribution  of  tracts  has  com- 
menced under  the  superintendence  of  A&* 
Gardiner. 

As  intimated  last  month,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  principal  business  of  the  meeting 
shall  consist  of  addrteses  from  various 
friends — ministers  and  others'— based  on 
a  series  of  appropriate  jnopositiDns.  It 
is  well  known  what  pleasure  and  ddight 
are  experienced  at  the  public  meetmgs 
held  every  year  during  the  sitdngs  of 
the  General  Conferenee;  and  the  presence 
of  a  mudi  larger  number  of  friends-*— 
foreign  as  well  as  native—  may  reasonably 
be  cbcpected  to  call  forth  nobler  and  hoher 
thocights  and  feelmgs,  to  the  present  gra- 
tification and  the  permanent  benefit  oi 
the  persons  assembled. 

The  admission  to  the  meeting,  it  is 
proposed,  shall  be  by  tidcets  to  be  ob- 
tained free,  at  certain  places,  of  which 
due  notice  will  be  given. 

Such  London  New  Church  iriends  as 
have  lodgings  to  let  are  paaiwulariy  re- 
quested to  send  explidt  mformation  as 
to  the  amount  of  accommodation  they 
have,  and  the  price  per  week,  to  Me.   ' 
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Pitman,  40,  PatenuMter  Row,  where  a  list 
of  them  will  be  kept.  Visitora  can  also 
have  their  addresses  registered  there,  so 
that  they  may  find  one  another.  They 
tsan  likewise  have  their  letters  addressed 
there  antil  they  have  fixed  on  a  residence. 
Commanications  and  subscriptions  are 
soUoited  before  the  15th  of  July.  Post- 
office  orders  may  be  made  payable  to 

Hbnbt  Buttbr. 
48,  Ckradesley  Teirace,  Islington, 
London,  June  20th,  1851. 


Presentation  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Kknnerley, 
OF  Manchester,  bt  the  Russell- 
street  Society,  Liverpool. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  a  meetingr, 
numerously  attended,  was  held  in  the 
Concert  Hall,  Liveipoo],  by  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  above  society.  The 
meeting,  which  assembled  to  tea  at  six 
o*oloek,  had  two  objects  in  view.  One 
was  to  consider  the  Church  at  it  <mg1d  to 
exist  amonffst  men  ;  and  the  oth»  was  to 
present  to  Mr.  Kennerley  a  testimonial  of 
gratitude  and  esteem  for  his  services 
durmg  the  past  two  years,  in  coming 
every  alternate  Sunday  to  officiate  at  the 
Church  m  Bu8Sell'«treet,  and  especially 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  lately 
d^vered  a  course  of  nine  lectures  on 
important  doctrinal  subjects.  Of  these, 
sevearal  brief  but  commendatory  notices 
appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Afercuty  of 
February  20,  March  7,  21,  and  28.  We 
will  here  insert  the  notice  on  the  first 
lecture : — 

*  NemJenuaXem  Chwrek^RnsseU-^reeL — 
On  Sunday  evening  last,  Mr.  Kennerley 
delivered  the  first  of  a  course  of  nine 
lectures  at  the  above  church.  The  at- 
tendance was  numerous.  The  sul\)ect  of 
the  lecture  was  "The  Bible  and  the 
nature  of  its  inspiration.'*  The  lecturer 
observed,  that  the  object  of  these  dis- 
courses was  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
Christian  doctrine,  to  show  their  influence 
upon  the  Ufe,  and  point  out  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  "Word"  which 
mark  it  as  a  Divine  revelation.  He 
sketched  the  various  objections  offered  to 
the  Bible  as  being  of  Divine  inspiration, 
and  attempted  to  prove  that  they  ori-, 
ginated  from  the  influence  of  a  negative 
principle,  under  which  influence  the  most 
self-evident  truth  might  be  made  to 
appear  a  glaring  Mlacy.  He  proceeded 
to  display  the  characteristics  of  the 
Dime  hand  m  the  works  ^  oreatioBi  and 


thence  assimied  that  a  Divine  revelation 
should  be  as  distinctly  characterised  from 
a  human  composition  as  the  works  of 
nature  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
art.  He  adduced  copious  illustrations  of 
the  existence  of  those  features  in  the 
Bible,  and  contended  that  it  was  written 
according  to  laws  as  fixed  and  certain  in 
their  operation  as  those  which  govern 
nature.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  on 
Sunday  evening  next  is  **  The  Scriptural 
Doctrine  of  the  Triuity.**^ — CorrespoftdenL* 

G.  Pixton,  Esq.  was  unanimously  voted 
to  the  chair.  After  some  introductory 
and  appropriate  remarks,  the  chairman 
called  upon  B.  Brodribb,  Esq.  to  make 
the  presentation  in  behalf  of  the  society. 
This  was  accomplished  in  a  very  suitable 
and  emphatic  address,  full  of  enlightened 
sentiments,  and  of  edifying  remarks, 
which  deeply  affected  the  audience.  Mr. 
Brodribb  seemed  much  impressed  with 
the  manner  and^style  in  which  Mr.  Ken- 
nerley had  delivered  the  course  of  lec- 
tures. The  testimonial  consisted  of  a 
splendid  edition  of  Bagster's  Comprehen- 
sive Bible,  with  an  inscription  as  follows: — 

"  Presented  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Kennerley  by 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  Russell-street,  Liver- 
pool, as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the 
services  rendered  by  him,  and  especially 
for  the  able  and  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  he  has  delivered  a  course  of  nine 
lectures  on  doctrinal  and  practical  reli- 
gious subjects.     April  23rd,  1851.*' 

The  residue  of  the  money  collected  for 
the  purpose  was  also  presented  in  a  hand- 
some purse.  The  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Brodribb,  on  presenting  this  handsome 
testimonial,  shewed  how  much  his  mind 
was  impressed  with  the  infinite  import- 
ance of  the  Bible,  and  its  right  interpre- 
tation according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church.  His  observations  were  cal- 
culated to  inspire  Mr.  Kennerley  'with 
every  inducement  and  encouragement  to 
proceed  in  his  useful  career.  Mr.  Ken- 
nerley *s  reply  was  also  very  suitably  ex- 
pressed, and  the  remarks  which  he  made 
on  the  general  subject  of  "  The  Church  as 
it  ought  to  be  amongst  men,"  were  truly 
excdlent,  and  told  well  upon  the  audience. 
The  meeting  was  then  addressed%y  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Smithson,  Mr.  E.  Howarth, 
and  the  Rev.  D.  Howarth,  who,  in  varied 
remarks,  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the 
ol]tjeots  of  the  meeting,  and  on  the 
interesting  occasion  for  which  they  had 
assembled  together.  The  meeting,  much 
impressed  with   the  interesting   scene, 
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separated  after  a  delightful  and  highly 
instructive  entertainment. 

LiverpooL  A.  Pixton. 


Ministers'  and  Widows'  Pension  Fund. 

To  ike  Edilor. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave,  as  treasurer  of 
the  Ministers'  and  Widows'  Pension 
Fund,  to  inform  you  of  the  present  state 
of  that  fund.  I  have  received,  including 
the  dividends  up  to  April  last,  the  sum 
of  £334.  9s.  4d.;  I  have  funded  £308. 
Us.  2d.  in  the  3  per  cent,  reduced, 
producing  £323.  Is.  7d.  stock;  paid 
the  secretary's  expenses,  £2.  19s.  5d.; 
and  Mrs.  Qoyder,  three  quartered  pension 
to  Lady-day,  £22.  10s.;  leaving  a  bar 
lance  in  hand  of  £0.  8s.  9d.  I  should 
not  have  troubled  you  with  this  state- 
ment now,  as  I  am  aware  it  will  in  a 
short  time  be  laid  before  the  auditors; 
but  I  have  done  so  with  a  view  that  the 
Church  at  large  may  see  the  small  ba- 
lance in  hand,  and  that  it  may  be  an 
inducement  for  the  various  societies  to 
have  their  annual  collections  before  the 
meeting  of  Conference. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thos.  F.  Salter, 

June  5th.  Treasurer. 


Extracts  From  Swedenboro*s  Spiri- 
tual Diary. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  extracts  which  you  have 
occasionally  inserted  in  the  Magazine, 
from  the  untranslated  portions  of  Sweden- 
borg's  Spiritual  Diary,  have  invariably 
interested  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  have  afforded  us  much  matter  for 
edifying  conversation.  My  object  in  now 
addressing  you  is  to  induce  you  to  favour 
us  more  frequently  with  these  extracts, 
using,  of  course,  your  own  judgment  as 
to  their  selection  ;  since  it  is  evident  that 
not  only  skill  in  translating  but  judgment 
in  selecting  is  also  required  for  insertions 
lu  our  useful  Magazine.  I  consider  that 
the  last  extract  you  gave  us  on  the  Four 
Degrees  of  Faith  (see  this  Periodical  for 
March,  p.  1 1 1)  as  a  perfect  illustration  of 
the  Lord's  parable  of  the  Sower,  is  ex- 
ceedingly valuable.  In  the  Diary  there 
appears  a  searching  power  into  the 
8i)rings  of  life,  which  shews  us  more  for- 
cibly, that  if  our  life  does  not  become 
spiritual  by  the  love  and  practice  of  the 
divine  truths  of  the  Word,  we  come  into 


correspondent  states  of  darkness  and 
wretchedness  ;  forfnothing  that  has  not 
acquired  some  degree  of  spiritual  life 
through  faith  and  love,  can  possibly  stand 
in  the  Lord's  presence  after  death ;  that 
is,  it  cannot  stand  in  the  sphere  where 
His  divine  love  and  truth  operate,  but 
must  j9ee  away  to  scenes  corresponding 
to  its  own  states.  In  this  respeet  I  find 
the  reading  of  the  Diary  most  searching 
and  edifying.  A  friend  of  mine,  well- 
disposed  and  upright  in  his  conduct,  has 
been  led,  through  things  which  have  struck 
him  when  reading  the  Diary,  to  resist  a 
bad  habit  which  he  had  unfortunately 
contracted,  but  which  he  plainly  saw,  if  not 
overcome  here,  must  be  subdued  by  vast- 
ations  of  a  grievous  character  in  the  other 
life.  Hence  the  reading  of  the  Diary 
has  been,  I  conceive,  through  the  Lord's 
mercy,  of  immense  benefit  to  him.  X 
mention  this  fact  in  order  to  induce  you 
to  insert,  according  to  your  usual  judg- 
ment, more  frequent  extracts  from  the 
Diary.  B.  W. 

Africa. 

In  our  last  number  we  informed  our 
readers  in  what  manner,  some  years  ago, 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  were 
introduced  into  Graham's  Town,  in 
Africa.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  to 
state,  that  we  have  lately  received  a  few 
numbers  of  a  Periodical,  in  a  single  sheet 
like  a  newspaper,  from  Graham's  Town, 
in  which  it  appears  to  be  the  chief  object 
of  the  editor  to  bring  out  the  principal 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  and  to 
present  them  in  a  striking  and  interesting 
form  to  his  readers.  This  Periodical  is 
called  "  The  Intellectual  Reflector,"  and 
it  consists  of  extracts  from  New  Church 
publications,  chiefly  from  our  own  Maga- 
zine, which  appears  to  afford  a  mine  of 
materials  of  various  kinds  for  his  pages. 
It  is  thus  interesting  and  delightful  to  the 
lovers  of  truth  to  behold,  from  indications 
and  pleasing  intelligence  in  our  present 
number,  that  the  light  of  the  New 
Church  has  begun  to  dawn  upon  Asia, 
in  different  quarters,  and  upon  Africa,  in 
different  parts,  especially  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  whence  we  have  also  re- 
ceived tidings  of  the  spread  of  the  doc- 
trines, and  at  Graham's  Town,  where  " 
**The  Intellectual  Reflector"  appears. 
These  indications  should  teach  us  the 
great  use  of  propagating  our  writings 
and  tracts,  as  it  has  been  chiefly  throngh 
the  instrumentality  of  these  means  that 
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the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  hftve 
been  made  known  in  those  distant 
parts. 


New  Publications. 


0«  the  Will  and  1M  Underttaudinff,  at 
Constituting  tke  Human  Mind.  Lon- 
don: Newbbbt,  6,  King-street,  Uol- 
bom. 
This  is  a  tract,  or  rather  treatise,  lately 
published  by  the  London  Tract  Society. 
We  think  that  all  the  metaphysical 
writers,  with  Locke  at  their  head,  would 
be  amazed  to  read  this  tract,  seeing  that 
so  much  sound  intellectual  philosophy  is 
brought  into  so  small  a  compass,  and  pre- 
sented in  so  clear  and  intelligible  a  form 
to  the  reader.  Free-will,  and  the  conse- 
quent power  of  free  determination  with 
which  man  is  continually  gifted  by  his 
Maker,  is  also  discussed  in  this  tract  with 
great  precision  and  clearness.  We  need 
scarcely  inform  our  readers  how  impwtant 
it  is  to  have  correct  views  on  this  sulyect. 
The  will  is  here  shown  to  be  the  standard 
of  the  man,  that  is,  the  essential  faculty 
of  his  mind,  which,  according  to  his 
ruling  love,  stamps  his  character  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  and  likewise  either 
for  truth  or  for  falsity.  Man,  in  the 
different  systems  of  intellectual  philo- 
sophy, from  Plato  to  Descartes,  and 
hence  downwards  to  Kant  and  Schelling 
of  the  German  school,  and  to  Reid, 
Stuart,  and  others,  in  our  own  country,  has 
been  measured  according  to  the  intel- 
lectual powers  only,  and  the  understand- 
ing has,  consequently,  in  their  estima- 
tion, l^en  the  standard  of  the  man. 
But  this  is  a  great  mistake,  the  grounds 
and  causes  of  which  are  clearly  pointed 
out  in  the  tract  before  us.  It  will  also 
appear  that  the  union  of  the  two  faculties 
in  mutual  relationship  and  harmonious 
action  and  reaction,  like  that  of  the  heart 
and  the  lungs  in  the  body,  is  the  proper 
standard  of  the  man.  This  subject  is 
discussed,  as  every  subject  of  a  mental 
character  should  be,  in  relation  to  what 
is  spiritual,  and  especially  to  the  Divine 
Truth  of  the  Word.  None  of  our  readers 
who  desire  intelligence  as  to  the  mind, 
and  its  relation  to  things  spiritual  and 
heavenly,  and  above  all,  to  the  Lord 
Himself,  should  be  witliout  this  very 
useful  tract. 


Tlu  Immortal  Fourdain  ;  or  the  Travels  of 
Two  Sisters  to  the  Fountain  of  Beauty. 
By  the  Rev,  R.  Edteston,   Minister  of 
Albion  Chapely  Leeds,     Lontlon:  Hod- 
son.  Manchester:  Kenwortht.  Leeds: 
Hkaton. 
This  is  the  second  edition,  or  the  fourth 
thousand^  of  this  little  work,  which  seems 
to  have  gained  the  approbation  of  the 
ptiblio.      This  new  edition  is  somewhat 
enlarged,  and  considerably  improved,  and 
we  r^oice  to  see  the  sphere  of  its  useful- 
ness extended.   The  true  relation  between 
the  internal  states  of  tlie  mind  and  the 
external  scenery  and  objects  of  the  spirit- 
worid,   is  clearly  and  graphically  shewn 
in  the  following  extract : — 

*'  Aucune  was  robed  in  shining  white, 
and  began  her  journey.  She  had  noticed 
a  strange  peculiarity  in  the  circumstance 
of  the  persons  of  the  angels,  and  the 
scenery  of  heaven,  becoming  more  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  at  each  succeeding 
visit.  On  a  little  reflection,  however, 
she  perceived  that  the  change  was  in  her- 
self;  for  in  that  spirit-world  all  things 
have  an  immediate  correspondence  with 
its  inhabitants.  Every  thought  and  affec- 
tion of  angels  takes  up  an  external  and 
objective  form  ;  and  thus,  all  that  is  seen 
in  heaven,  is  the  outbirth  and  reflex  of 
angelic  minds.  Each  angel,  therefore, 
sees  himself  portrayed  upon  all  that 
surrounds  him.  Every  beast  and  every 
burd,  yea  every  object  that  is  beheld,  is 
thus  made  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  inward 
souls  of  the  angels,  upon  their  external 
senses ;  so  that  they  cannot  pos>ibly 
mistake  their  quality !  This  is  one  reason 
why  angels  are  so  singularly  happy  ;  for 
there  is  a  continual  harmony  and  corres- 
pondence between  their  state  and  external 
objects.  No  annoyances  or  difficulties 
can  exist  with  them  ;  for  the  desires  of 
the  mind  flow  forth  into  external  objects, 
and  provide,  as  it  were,  for  tlieir  own 
wants.  Here  is  the  reason,  too,  why 
heaven  is  so  glorious,  and  hell  so  mon- 
strous ;  for  goodness  and  virtue  are  the 
soul  of  real  beauty  ;  so  that  the  beauty 
of  heaven  is  the  form  of  tlie  goodness  of 
angels.  And  wickedness  and  vice  are  the 
essence  of  all  deformity  and  misery  ;  so 
that  the  dreadfulness  of  hell  is  the  out- 
birth of  the  wickedness  of  the  sinner. 
Just,  therefore,  as  Aucune^s  state  im- 
proved, did  all  that  she  beheld  become 
more  beautifhl  and  delightful.  She  was 
gradually  brought  into  a  pure,  angelic 
state,  and  then  she  could  breathe  the  air 
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of  heaven,  and  aMooiato  with  its  inhab- 
itants. And,  as  they  journied  they 
beheld  each  other^s  states,  and  even 
every  wish  and  object  of  life,  reflected 


before  their  eyes ;  and  thus,  each  enjoyed 
his  own  pleasure,  and  that  of  others  too-, 
and  in  blessing  others  they  became  blest 
altogether/* 


jHatriflgrf^ 


Marked,  on  the  8th  of  May,  at  the 
New  Jerusalem  Temple,  Percy-street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cull, 
Mr.  Thomas  Riddell,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Jane  Simes,  both  of  Newcastle. 


Married,  at  New  Yorij,  November 
23rd,  1849,  by  the  Rev.  George  Bush, 
Mr  Francis  Roberts,  of  Lodi,  New  Jersey, 
United  States,  late  of  Manchester,  to 
Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Hallows,  of  Cborley,  Lancashire. 


&bituat}9* 


Died,  September  30th,  1850,  at  the 
great  age  of  86,  Mr.  John  Noble,  of 
Brightlingsea,  Essex.  Mr.  Noble  had 
been  a  receiver  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church  more  than  40  years.  When 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  build  a  new 
place  of  worship  in  the  year  1814,  Mr. 
Noble  liberally  subscribed  to  the  funds 
raised  for  that  purpose,  and  moreover, 
gave  the  ground  on  which  the  -chapel  was 
built.  He  was  regular  in  his  attendance 
at  the  public  worship  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  only 
God,  and  he  regularly  met  bis  brethren 
at  the  Lord^s  table  to  partake  of  the  Holy 
Supper.  We  hope  he  is  now  enjoying 
the  bread  of  life  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

W.  H.  G. 
Brightlingsea,  17th  June,  1851. 


Died  in  London,  June  2nd,  1851,  aged 
24  years,  Mr.  John  Powell,  of  Chatteris, 
in  Cambridgeshire.  He  was  brought  up 
by  his  grandmother,  and  early  initiated 
into  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  of  which  she  is  a 
member.  H«  was  for  some  time  a  scholar 
in  the  Methodists'  Sunday  school;  after- 
wards he  became  a  member  until  he  was 
about  19  years  oH,  when  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Church  were  introduced  to  him. 
He  read  the  "  Heaven  and  HelP  with 
great  deMght :  fi^om  this  time  he  became 
a  zealous  advocate  of  the  New  Church 
doctrines,  and  he  subsequently  purchased, 


one  by  one,  most  of  the  theological  works 
of  Swedenborg,  Noble,  Hindmarsh,  and 
of  other  New  Church  writers,  which  he 
carefully  read  himself  as  he  bought  them, 
and  afterwards  lent  them  to  others.  He 
also  used  frequently  to  purchase  tracts, 
which  he  always  carried  in  his  pocket, 
and  distributed  whenever  an  opportunity 
presented.  For  two  or  three  years  be 
was  the  chief  instrument,  in  the  hands 
of  Providence,  in  keeping  alive  an  interest 
in  the  doctrines  in  Chatteris;  he  woutdl 
invite  his  young  friends  to  join  with  him 
in  reading  the  writings  on  Sunday  mom^ 
ings  at  his  own  house;  and  I  have  fre^ 
quently  heard  him  say  what  pleasure  h^ 
experienced  at  those  meetings.  Early 
last  year  he  left  Chatteris  and  came  to 
live  in  London,  since  which  time  he  ha9, 
met  regulariy  for  worship  with  the  mem- 
bers in  Cross-street.  He  was  married  by, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bruce  about  three  months 
since,  and  has  left  a  young  wifo  to  lament 
his  loss.  He  was  apparently  a  very* 
strong,  healthy  young  man,  and  one 
likely,  to  all  appearanqe,  to  have  lived  for 
many  years.  His  unexpected  departuiv 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  Lord's  words —  < 
"  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  an  hour  when 
ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  roan  cometh.** 
Let  us  improve  the  warning  thus  afforded, 
and  daily  live  as  we  would  wish  to  die; 
and  then,  ^e  our  departed  friend,  olir 
life  will  be  a  life  of  usefulness,,  and  oqr 
end  peace.  J.  G. 


Cave  tmd  JStver^-  ^nfUer$f  Palatine  Building,  Swtfs  .Bmtfi:^  Manchester. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  SINNER  BEFORE  GOD. 

(A  DUewne  ddivered  5y  Dr*  Tofd  Ufon  tkd  Brethren  <fike  Nem  C%t»fel  «ii^  GWwoMjr, 
lU^keirOeajm^MettmffliMaiatM^^  TramdnUd  from  ike 

OerwianbytkeBdUar,) 


Bblovbd  Bbbthkem  ! 
Tme  Boliject  which  we  propose  shall  engage  our  uttention  this  day,  is 
tiiejmtifiecUion  of  the  Hnner  before  Ood.  In  considering  this  8Ql)}ect, 
the  church  at  large  has  diverged  into  two  opposite  extremes.  On  the 
one  tide  it  has  heen  strennonslj  taught,  that  we  heoome  justified  before 
Ood  by  a  blind  fjaith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  by  the 
obsenrance  of  what  the  church  prescribes  in  the  way  ai  penance,  /alms- 
giving, fasting,  xand  prayers.  Yea,  it  has  been  fhriher  tatight  that 
supererogatory  works,  arising  from  yoluntary.abstin^ice  and  poyevty, 
may  be  produced,  and  thweby  a  treasury  of  supernumerary  meritorious 
works  be  estaUished,  over  which  the  churoh  caa  exercise  a  control,  and 
freely  distribute  to  those  who  are  willing  to  purchase  them  as  an  indul- 
gence, or  a  remission  of  their  sins.  It  has,  at  the  same  time,  been 
also  taught,  that  man  can  become  just  and  holy  before  God  in  such  a 
manner,  that  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  ita  gifts  imparted  to  him  in  the 
act  of  justification,  the  root  of  evil  in  man  can  be  entirely  destroyed. 
Whereas  on  the  other  side,  it  has  been  urged  with  zeal  against  such  doc- 
trines, that  they  are  not  only  false,  but,  as  an  opposite  extreme,  all 
justifying  power  has  been  denied  to  charity  atid  works, — even  to  those 
works  which  are  commanded  by  God  Himself;  and  this  justifying  power 
has  been  ascribed  to  mere  faith  alone,  and,  indeed,  to  a  specific  faith 
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in  the  imputation  of  the  merits  and  righteousness,  or  justice  of  Christ, 
so  that  in  the  estimation  of  these  persons,  justification  is  no  longer  a 
supernatural  act,  hy  which  God  makes  the  sinner  inwardly  just  and 
righteous,  hut  a  judicial  act,  hy  which  He  accounts,  or  pronounces  him 
to  he  just  without  being  so  essentially  and  internally.  And  in  maintain- 
ing this  kind  of  justifying  faith  some  have  gone  even  so  feu:  as  to  assert, 
that  good  works  are  prejudicial  to  salvation. 

Now,  we  will  first  inquire, — What  is  meant  by  being  justified  ?* 
Secondly, — By  what  means  is  justification  effected?  And,  Thirdly, 
What  have  we  to  do  in  order  to  come  to  the  possession  of  a  justifying 
faith? 

The  term  employed  in  the  Greek  text  for  justification  is  ducatovv^ 
which  in  its  proper  meaning  signifies  to  make  just  and  cleans  as  in 
Psalm  Ixxiii.  13, — "I  have  cleansed  {ebiKouaxra^)  my  heart  in  vain." 
And  in  the  Apocalypse  xxii.  11, — **Let  him  that  is  just  be  still  just, 
and  let  him  that  is  holy  be  still  holy."  It  also  means,  to  lead  to  justice, 
as  in  Isaiah : — "  By  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  (just)  servant 
justify  many."  (liii.)  And  in  Daniel : — "  They  that  are  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament;  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
justice  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  (xii.  3.)  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied^  that  the  same  term  also  means  to  pronounce  just;  and  to  con- 
sider a  man  thus  pronounced  as  just  and  innocent.  But  it  must  abo  be 
well  considered,  that  the  passages  adduced  in  proof  of  this  signification, 
prove,  at  the  same  time,  that  only  he  who  is  truly  just  is  so  pronounced 
and  so  considered,  as  in  Moses,  where  it  is  said, — *'  If  there  be  a  con- 
troversy between  men,  and  they  come  into  judgment  that  the  judges 
may  judge  them,  then  they  shall  justify  (BiKcuaxroxrijl  the  righteous,  or 
the  just,  and  shall  condemn  the  wicked."  (Deut.  xxv.  1.)  Now,  if  God 
requires  this  mode  of  judging  from  men,  how  can  He,  who  is  our  model 
in  all  things,  declare  him  who  is  inwardly  unjust  to  be  just  ?  God 
Himself  denies  this  mode  of  judgment  in  the  other  passage  which  is 
commonly  adduced  in  proof  of  this  judicial  meaning  of  the  term,  as  in 
Exodus : — "  Keep  thee  far  from  a  false  matter ;  and  the  innocent  and 
just  slay  thou  not :  for  I  will  not  justify  the  wicked"     (Exod.  xxiiL  7.)§ 

*  It  should  by  bome  in  mind,  that  in  the  ScriptiiTes  there  is,  in  the  original  text, 
but  one  term  to  denote  justice  and  riffhteaumeu,  so  that  to  he  just  and  to  be  righteous 
are  the  same. — Editor. 

t  The  reader  will  observe  that  this  is  the  same  term  as  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  signify  justification;  the  ancient  translation  called  the  Septuagint  has  so 
rendered  the  Hebrew  text. — Editob. 

t  See  the  Septuagint. 
§  See  ^.  C.  9264,  where  this  passage  is  explained. 
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See  also  Isaiah  v.  23 ;  Proverbs  xvii.  16  ;  where  it  is  expressly  said  that 
"  he  who  justifieth,  or  who  pronounceth  the  wicked  to  be  just,  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord."  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  judicial  or 
forensic  mode  of  judgment  which  is  ascribed  to  the  dogma  of  faith  alone 
in  the  merit  and  justice  of  Christ,  irrespective  of  justice  as  a  living 
principle  in  the  heart?  The  above  passage  from  Scripture  declares 
such  a  forensic  mode  of  judgment,  when  predicated  of  man  in  the  sight 
of  God,  "  who  always  looketh  on  the  heart,"  to  be  an  abomination,  because 
it  only  judges  "  according  to  the  appearance,  and  not  a  righteous  or  a  just 
judgment."  (John  vii.  24.)  Hence  it  is  that  John  exhorts  us  saying, — 
"  Little  children,  let  no  man  deceive  you ;  he  that  doeth  justice  is  just, 
even  as  he  is  just."  (I  John  iii.  7.)  Again,  "  He  that  doeth  not  justice, 
is  not  of  God,  neither  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother."  (10.)  "  Every 
one  that  doeth  justice  is  born  of  God."    (ii.  29.) 

Now,  if  the  parallel  passages  in  Rom.  iv.  3,  5,  James  ii.  23,  where  it 
is  said  that  "  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for 
righteousness  ;" — if  these  passages  be  adduced  to  prove  that  Paul,  in 
the  celebrated  passage  Rom.  iii.  28, — *'  That  man  is  justified  by  faith 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law,"  employs  the  term  justify  not  in  the 
sense  of  making  just,  but  of  pronouncing  just,  or  [in  a  judicial  sense] 
of  considering  and  treating  as  just,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  God 
regards  the  unjust  as  jtist,  inasmuch  as  the  faith  by  which  a  man  is 
justified,  consists,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  in  abstaining  from  evil ;  and 
Paul  to  this  efiect  expressly  declares  that — "  The  foundation  of  God 
standeth  sure,  having  this  seal.  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His ; 
and  let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity'' 
(2  Tim.  ii.  19.)  If,  however,  it  be  objected  that  Paul  not  only  says, — 
"  What  saith  the  Scripture  ?  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted 
unto  him  for  righteousness ;"  (Rom.  iv.  3.)  and  that  he  also  declares, — 
"  To  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the 
ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness ;"  (ver.  5  ;  see  also  James 
ii.  23 ;  Gen.  xv.  6.)  it  is  replied,  the  ungodly  here  mentioned  is  the  sinner 
who  acknowledjges  himself  as  such,  and  repents  and  believes  in  the  Lord, 
and  follows  him,  as  in  Luke  xv.  7 : — *'  There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  who 
need  no  repentance."  (See  also  Luke  v.  32.)  For,  the  Lord  again 
says, — ''  If  the  wicked  will  turn  from  all  his  sins  that  he  hath  committed, 
and  keep  all  my  statutes,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall 
surely  live,  he  shall  not  die ;  all  his  transgressions  that  he  hath  com- 
mitted they  shall  not  be  mentioned  unto  him ;  in  his  righteousness  that 
he  hath  done,  he  shall  live."    (Ezek.  xviii.  21,  22.)     And  Paul  also 
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dftdtre*  to  the  sasie  ^Eeot:^''Not  tlie  hMurers  <]€  the  kw  adjust 
W&te  Ood,  bat  the  doers  of  tlra  law  dudl  be  justified.**  (Bom:  ii.  13^)' 
The  a^oslle  thus  emj^tioalfy  dadares*  tkuit  faith  alan»  is  notjuiH/yimif;}^ 
as  the  Lord  Himsdf  dedaves  in  MsiU.  vii.  dl-^dS^  aad  also  Jsaaesi 
i.  d9»  125v  and  1  J(dm  iii.  7.  If  now,  it  be  asked  bow  this  agnes  ^ditk 
what  Petal  siQrs  in  Bom.  Iy.  4^ — "  To  him  that  wH-kMi  is  the  nwavi 
not  reeksonedelgraeejlmt  of  debt»"  and  with  what  h^  says  in  the  folhw* 
ing  Terse  :«—*'  But  to  him  that  W0rketh  not,  but  belierel^  on  Him  ^tmt 
jnstifieth  the  nngodlj,  his  (kith  is  connted  for  righteousness  ;'*  it  should 
be  well  understood  that  the  term  tpya(of»€P^,  means  io^  w&rU  for  hvr0  or 
r0W0rdy  as  h  evident  ftom  what  is  said  in  verse  4,  tlmt  the  *'  reward  to 
him  that  W0rkeih  (tpyaCofiepn)  is  not  reckoned  of  graee,  but  of  deU."^ 
To  w^hi  therefore^  as  here  used  \y$  the  apostle,  means  to  wodc  fetf 
reward ;  that  is,  to  have  a  view,  in  Observing  the  law,  to  self-merit  and 
reward,  whieh  is,  of  eoorSe,  condemned  by  the  law  of  Christian  faith, 
which  teaches  ns  that  jastifioation  and  i^vation  ate  of  Divine  mer^ 
aad  grace,  and  not  of  reward  and  of  debt,  which  GKkL  owes  to  us  for 
what  we  have  done  in  the  endeavour  to  keep  his  laws.  If  it  were-  not 
so,  there  would  be  a  contradiction  in  what  the  apostle  says  m  tlie 
passage  already  quoted,  '*  that  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified 
bdbre  Gkni/* — that  is,  man  must  do  God's  law,  especially  the  law  of 
the  Tea  Commandments,  not  with  a  view  to  merit  and  reward,  which 
he  claitns  firom  God  as  a  debt  o^iXijfui,  but  firom  dieint^eeted  love  to 
God  and  to  his  neighbour,  without  any  view  to  merit,  recompenses  of 
reward  fi>r  his  working^  according  to  what  the  Lord  says  in  Luke  xiv; 
15^-^14.  And  here  we  plainly  see  the  d^fereQce  belnween  the  *'  law  of 
works"  among  the  Jews,  and  the  **law  of  Mth"  among  Christiansi 
The  Jew  performed  the  woi^  of  the  law  both  ceremonial  and  mond 
from  an  external  motive,  with  a  view  to  earthly  rewards,  which>  indeed^ 
we^  pr(NQiised  to  him  (see  Lev.  xxvi/8— 13 ;  Deut  xxviii.  1-^14.)  as 
the  results  of  his  obedience,  and  winch  he  claimed  as  a  debt  But 
the  law  of  £Aith  to  the  Christian  is  the  law  of  love^  to  God  and  man, 
(Matt  AiL  40.)  in  the  doing  of  which,  as  being  infloenced  by  am 
internal  or  spiritual  motive,  there  ^san  be  no  view  to  merit  or. Mwaid 
as  a  debt ;  but  he  aekno^nMges  every  thii:^  to  be  of  the  Lord's  mevqr 
and  grace,  tod  ascribes  all  the  merit  and  prake  to  Him  akne*  And 
that  this  law  of  Christian  feuth  is  fulfilled  by  the  keepmg  of  the  Tttft 
Commandments  is  declared  by  the  apostle  in  Bom.  ziii.  8,  9.  Now  it 
is  this  law  which,  according  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  apostle's  reason- 
h^  justifies  the  sinner  before  God,  and  not  the  **  law  of  woiksV  as 
nudefatood  and  practised  by  &e  Jew. 
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NoWr  as  the  worike^  £>;r  re^wac^i  tfyyfiCofjLfyfxp,  ^  is  p^^d  in  contir^ist.  h^ 
the  apostle  with  the  mstvovrif  or  the  heliever  in  tljie  Christian  faith,  it 
14  not  th&  w^rk  itself  which  forms  the  contfast*  so  mnc^a^  the  groundt , 
or  motiy^iroia.whi^h  it  springs^,  mi  the  quality  whieb  characterisea  it, 
finr.&ithoannQtb^wititoutworka.  (Jamps^ii.  17.)  The wo^key foji^ reward. . 
has  pot  only  a  yiaw  to  rocomp^n^e  &r  what  he  does^ — he  will. not  only 
merit,  aom9thing  foi:  himaolf,  and  demand^  as  the  apostjie  sajf,  not  only 
thexowar4  93  a* debt  dua  to.  hka,  but  h^s  work  is  merely  external,  in 
dpi|)g.w.hich,  the  motive  and,  disposiUon  from  whi(^,  it  is  dope  are  of  no 
opnqefp  to  him;  whereas  the  Christian,  asth^  apostle  teaches,  has  no. 
view  to  reward,  and  does,  not  placp  his  oonfidenee  in  his  own  por- 
form^nj^^  but  h^  trusts  in  the  Lord^  and  in  His  divino  opei^ation*  and 
^ts  90t  with  a  view  to  ropeive  anything  from  Him  in  the  way  of  merit 
or  reward,  but  from  love*  Christiaj^  faith,  there&re^  ja,  in  its  essence^ 
di6inteie8!t;e4  love,  an  injteo^al  sentiment  or  disppsition^  without  whiob 
the  external  work  in  the  ^igjht  of  Qod,  who  **  looks  on  the  heart,"  (1  Sam. 
xyi.  7.)  has  no  value  whatever.  (See  Bom.  ii.  28,  29.)  Wherefore, 
Qhrist^  or  saving  faith  canno|i  possibly  exist  without  love,  that  is, 
without  4isinlerea;ted,  active  love ;  and  this  must:  certainly  be  the  ease 
with  jusi^ym^  /ai(h;  hence,  says  the  apostle,  '' Though  I  have  all 
fi^th,  so  th£^t  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
notiiipsg."  (1  Cor.  xiii.  2.)  This  love,  howevor^niustnotbo  amereabstrac*' 
tioU)  but  m  activo  principle  in  the  life ;  for  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither 
oirc;un^ision  availeth  t^^ything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith  whioh 
w^ktth  by  love.'*  (Gal.  v.  6,  22.)  This  faith  conaiet^s  essentially  in 
keying  the  Div^ie,  commandments, — it  is,  as  Paul  expressly  dedarea, 
tho  fulfilling  of ,  tho  law  of  the  Ton  Commandments ;  (Bom.  xiii.  8, 10.) 
apdhe  agaip  ea^pr^y  says,  *'  Circumcision  is  nothing,  ai^d  uncircum- 
oiaion  is  nothii^g,  but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God.  (1 
Cor.  vii.  19.)  And  again — '*In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision 
availe^b  anythmg,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  nevo  creature.    (Gal.  vi.  15?) 

Thua»  from  what  ha9  been  aaid,  it  will  not  only  appe^  that  a  con- 
trast has  been  made  between  the  "  faith  working  by  love"  and  those 
w^ks  poffortned  for  the  sake  of  rew^d;  but  ako  between  those  works 
which,  t)u7opgl3^  the  keeping  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  spring  |rom 
this  love  and  fej^b.  and  tbe  works  of  the  Jewish  law,  which,  viewed  in 
their, literal  sense,  ^o  not  necessarily  stand  in  connection  with  the  law 
and  worship. of  Gpd,  but  have  relation,  especially,  to  the  state  of  thp 
J^JWs  in  their  "externality  and  hardness  of  heart."  (Deut.  ix.  27. 
Mat:  W.  8,  ..Mark.x.  5,. xyi  14.)  Which  laws,  however,  in  their 
interior  or  spiritual  meaning,  have  a  deeper  aenae,  whicb  is  eterpal  an4 
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universal,  and  which  relates  especially  to  the  Christian ;  for  the 
entire  church  of  the  Jews,  with  all  its  laws  and  ordinances,  was  "  a 
shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come."    (Heb.  x.  1,  viii.  5.     Col.  ii.  17.) 

But  now  occurs  the  important  question, — How  is  it  that  the  apostle, 
who  in  Rom.  ii.  13  declares  "  that  the  doers  of  the  law  are  justified 
before  God,"  says,  nevertheless,  as  it  appears,  in  full  contradiction  to 
the  above  statement — *'  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall 
no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight"  ?  (Rom.  iii.  20.)  As  an  indication 
to  the  right  solution  of  this  question,  we  must  refer  to  the  term  th^re- 
fore,  5toTt,  with  which  the  sentence  begins,  and  by  which  it  maintains 
a  connection  with  what  precedes,  as  with  its  proper  ground.  But  in 
what  precedes  the  apostle  shows  that  no  man  keeps  the  law,  and  that, 
consequently,  no  man  can  be  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  (Rom. 
ii.  17,  iii.  19.)  so  that  the  latter  statement  of  the  apostle,  far  from 
being  a  contradiction  to  the  former,  is,  properly  regarded,  a  confirmation 
of  its  truth.  For  if  only  "  the  doer  of  the  law  is  justified,"  and  if  no 
man  is  a  doer  of  the  law,  it  follows  that  no  man  by  the  mere  institution 
of  the  law  is  justified ;  but  the  law  has  only  the  effect,  as  stated  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  verse,  to  exhibit  the  sinner,  and  to  bring  him  to  a 
knowledge  of  himself;  hence  it  is  said,  "  For  by  the  law  is  the  know- 
ledge of  sin."  A  new  dispensation  was,  therefore,  required,  by  which 
man  could  not  only  be  capable  of  keeping  the  essential  principles  of  the 
Divine  law,  namely,  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  also  be  delivered  from 
the  necessity  of  observing  what  was  not  essential  ih  the  law,  and  which, 
as  to  its  literal  observance,  was  only  intended  for  the  Jews.  And  this 
new  dispensation  of  Divine  means  of  salvation  was  brought  to  pass, 
through  pure  mercy  and  grace,  by  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  accomplished 
the  work  of  redemption,  by  which  he  gives  us  the  power  to  return  to 
Him,  and  by  faith  and  love,  through  the  keeping  of  His  precepts,  to  be 
conjoined  with  Him.  This  is  the  "  law  of  faith."  (Rom.  iii.  27.)  So 
that  we  are  now  capable,  not  by  our  own  power  and  merits,  but  by  the 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  continual  aid  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to 
be  justified  in  His  sight. 

We  now  find  the  question  answered,  namely,  what  the  apostle  means 
when  he  places  faith  in  contrast  with  works,  saying,  "  Therefore  we 
conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law  ,*" 
(Rom.  iii.  28.)  for,  according  to  the  context,  he  not  only  means  merely 
external  works,  without  any  correspondent  internal  state  of  mind,  or 
good  disposition  from  which  they  spring ;  but  he  means  especially  the 
works  of  the  Jewish  law,  that  is,  the  ceremonial  laws,  which,  in  their 
merely  literal  sense,  have  no  moral  signification.    If  the  apostle  in  this 
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passage  had  meant  the  works  of  the  moral  law,  universallj  applicahle 
to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  he  could  not  have  continued  thus : — '*  Is  He 
the  God  of  the  Jews  only  ?  Is  He  not  also  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Yes,  of 
the  Gentiles  also ;  seeing  it  is  one  God,  which  shall  justify  the  cir- 
cumcision by  fisdth,  and  the  uncircumcision  through  faith."  (Rom,  iii. 
29,  30.)  In  this  passage,  therefore,  the  apostle  places,  in  respect  to 
the  works  of  the  law,  the  Gentiles  in  contrast  with  the  Jews ;  whereas, 
in  the  former  chapter,  he  places  them,  in  respect  to  the  universal  moral 
law,  or  the  Ten  Commandments,  on  an  equal  footing  together,  and 
says — "When  the  Gentiles,  who  have  not  the  law,  [that  is,  the  Jewish, 
or  ceremonial  law]  do,  by  nature,  the  things  contained  in  the  law, 
ra  Tov  voiwv  [that  is,  the  things  of  the  moral  law,  which  also  constituted 
the  internal,  or  essential  things  of  the  Jewish,  or  ceremonial  law]  the 
Gentiles  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves;  who  show  that 
the  work  of  the  law  is  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also 
bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts,  the  meanwhile,  accusing,  or  else 
excusing  one  another."  (Rom.  ii.  13,  14.)  "  If,  therefore,  (says  the 
apostle)  the  uncircumcised,  or  the  Gentiles,  keep  the  righteousness, 
[ra  BiKaiofiara  tov  vofiov,  namely,  the  Ten  Commandments,-^see  chap.  ii. 
21-25]  shall  not  his  uncircumcision  be  counted  for  circumcision  ?  And 
shall  not  (continues  the  apostle)  the  uncircumcision  which  is  by  nature, 
if  it  fulfil  the  law,  judge  thee,  who,  by  the  letter  and  circumcision, 
dost  transgress  the  law  ?  For  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly, 
neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a 
Jew  who  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart  in  the 
spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  man,  but  of  God." 
(Verses  27-29.) 

Here,  then,  is  a  very  dear  distinction  made  by  the  apostle  between 
the  works  of  the  Jewish,  or  ceremonial  law,  and  the  works  of  the 
moral  law,  or  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  *'  are  written  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Gentiles,"  and  to  which  the  apostle  especially  ascribes  a  justify- 
ing power,  provided  they  be  observed  from  a  right  disposition,  that  is, 
from  Christian  faith ;  in  which  case  the  works  are  not  merely  external, 
and  are  consequently  not  done  for  the  sake  of  reward  and  merit. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  apostle  again  asks,  **Do  we  then  make  void  the 
law  through  faith?  God  forbid ;  yea,  we  establish  the  law,"  (Rom.  iii. 
31»)  where  the  law  evidently  means  the  law  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, which  is  even  more  firmly  established  in  the  Christian,  than  in 
the  Jewish  dispensation.     (See  Matt,  v.) 

It  is,  therefore,  now  evident,  that  the  apostle  by  the  term  Faith, 
TTurriSf  does  not  understand  a  mere  lifeless  assent  of  the  intellect  to  a 
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certain  system  of  church  dbctrine,  nor  does  he  niean  the  specific  belief 
in  the  atonement  of  God's  wrath  by  the  vicarious  death  of  Jestis,  and 
in  the  imputation,  in  consequence  of  that  death,  of  Christ's  merits,  for 
which  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen  iii  a  former  paper,  there'is  no  ground 
whatsoever  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  passage  Bom.  iv.  8,  the  apostle  does  not  say  that  this  is'p^cific 
faith  in  the  atonement  and  merits  of  Christ  is  the  faith  by  which 
Abraham  was  justified,  but  the  faith  which  justified  Abraham '^as  of 
quite  a  different  character;  it  was  his  faith  in  the  divine  promise,  that 
notwithistaiiding  his  great  age  he  should,  nevertheless.  Have  a  son. 
(See  Gal.  iii.  9.)  Hence  the  apostle  says, — •'  What  shalt'We  i3ay,'then, 
that  Abraham  our  father^  as  pertaining  to  the  flesh,  hath  found  ?  ^or 
if  Abraham  were  justified  by  wbrks,  he  hath  whereof  to  glory ;  but  Hot 
before  God,"  (Rom.  iv.  1,  2.)  where,  by  works  is  again  signified  the 
external  works  of  the  Jewish  law;  (Rom.  iii.  28.)  and  also  in  a  m6re 
confined  sense,  the  rite  of  circumcision,  (ii.  28.)  which  rite  Commended 
with  Abraham ;  but  before  its  institution,  the  faith  of  Abraham  **iraa 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness ;"  wherefore  the  apostle  says  farther— 
"What  saith  the  Scripture?  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  Xras 
counted  unto  him  for  righteousness."  (Rom.  iv:  3;  Gen.  xv.  6.)  This 
is  said  in  reference  to  the  time  when  Abraham  was  not  yet  circumcised. 
Wherefore  Paul,  after  he  had  quoted  the  corresponding  words  of  David 
in  Psalm  xxxii.  1 ,  2,  further  says,  — "  Cometh  this  blessedness,  then, 
upon  the  circumcision  only,  or  upon  the  uncircumcision  also  ?  For  we 
say  that  faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for  righteousness.  ^  How  was  it 
then  reckoned  ?  When  he  was  in  circiimcision,  or  in  tmcircumcision  ? 
Not  in  circumcision,  but  in  uncircumcision."*  (Rom.  iv.  9,  10.)  Here 
again  it  appears,  that  the  apostle  places  in  opposition  to  the  Christian 
faith,  the  external  works  of  the  Jewish  law,  including  also  the  right  of 
circumcision,  which  Abraham  was  first  commanded  to  observe.  It  klso 
appears,  that  by  the  term /«ti^  he  understands  a  coti'fidence  in  the 
divine  promises,  which  faith  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of  Jesus 
and  the  imputation  of  His  merits,  but  with  the  disposition  of  the  hetert 
trusting  in  God,  thus  with  acts  of  righteousness,  or  justice.  Springing 
from  that  disposition,  whilst  unbelief  is  that  disposition  "  i^hich  holds 
the  Truth  in  unrighteousness."    (Rom.  i.  18.) 

The  faith,  therefore,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  as  being  justify- 

*  Faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for  righteoosnesB,  at  least  fourteen  years  before 
he  was  ciroumcised;  the  former  having  takeh'  place  some  time'beforiB  Ishmaers  bbthy 
at  whieh  time  he  was  86  years  old.— Editor. 
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log,  to  which  righteousness  or  justice  is  imputed,  supposes  a  right 
•ense  in  the  mind,  that  is,  a  love  of  truth,  especiallj  of  truth  revealed 
bj  God  in  His  Word.     Thus  Swedenhorg  says  :— 

"Real  love  towards  our . neighbour,  and  real  feith,  come  from  the 
Lord  alone,  and  are  communicated  to  man,  whilst  from  the  freedom  of 
his  will  he  does  good  to  his  neighbour  with  his  natural  powers,  and 
believes  trujths  with  his  rational  powers,  and  looks  to  the  Lord,  doing 
these  three  because  they  are  eiyoined  in  the  Word;  for  then  the  Lord 
implants  charity  and  fiith  in  ike  centre  of  his  mind,  and  makes  both 
spiritual,  and  thus  he  conjoins  man  to  Himself,  and  man  coiijoineth 
himself  to  the  Lord;  for  there  can  be  no  coi^unction  unless  it  be 
Wprocal."— r.  C.  B,  726. 

t.  JSence  it  is  that  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  apostle  gives  a 
;m9re  oomprehensive  view  of  feith, when  he  says  : — '*  Faith  is  the  sub- 
3taD^,  or  ground,  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen ;"  and  again — **  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds 
.were  framed  by  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were 
not  made  of  things  which  do  appear;"  and  again — '* Without /at^A  it 
.is  impossible  to  please  God,  for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe 
that  He  is^  and  that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
Him."    (Heb.  xi.  1-6.) 

But  as  God  is  only  accessible  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  can  only  be  con- 
joined with  man  through  Him,  wherefore  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as 
. "  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,"  according  to  His  life, "  "  -      - 

ings,,  is  the  only  object  of  a  justifying  and  saving  fa 
fojre,  Peter,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Jesus,  "  "V 
am?"   answered,    **Thou   art  Christ,   the  Son  of 
Jesus  declared  to  him,  "Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  I 
heaven ;  and  I  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,  a 
ifvrpQ  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
^i^ainat  it,"  &c. ;  (Matt.  xvi.  15-18.)  where  every  thing  stated,  as  was 
,  shewn  in  a  former  paper,  and  as  is  evident  from  the  context,  by  no 
,  means  relates  to  Peter,  but  to  the  True  Faith  which  he  represented,  and 
^of  which  he  here  makes  a  confession. 

(To  he  condnded  in  a  ntbuquent  paper,) 
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In  tbe  beguming  the  human  being  was  endowed  mth  a  doali^e  nature, 
fitted  alike  to  enjoy  the  realities  of  that  spiritusd  world  whidi  existsp 
within  him,  and  the  glories  of  that  grand  umvterse  which  were  ezibited 
everywhere  around  and  aboTe  him*  He  could  breathe  at  once  the 
atmosphere  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  His  soul  could  delight  in  the  glow 
and  splendour  of  that  sun  which  shed  life  and  light  abroad  in  his  ovm 
soul,  and  in  that  its  material  type  wlK>se  presence  brought  wakefulness 
and  energy  to  all  mundane  existenoes.  The  faculties  of  the  spiiit  iMid 
not  then,  as  now,  degenerated  into  distant  possibilities,  but  were* 
realized  and  active  eadsteoces.  His  life  was  fidl  and  orderly,  not  partial 
and  chaotic ;  the  body  was  minister  to  die  soul,  and  eeath  a  probationaory 


But  through  the  widEedoess  and  insanity  of  the  creature  disorder 
Altered  into  the  perfect  and  brautiM  works  of  the  Creator,  and  mna 
and  the  world  were  changed.  And  now,  men  witli  much  striving  and 
difficuhy  realize  the  fjEtets  that  tiiere  is  a  soul>  and  a  world,  8|)iritual 
like  itself  in  which  the  soul  must  find  its  lasting  abode.  But  though* 
our  knowledge  is  obscure  the  fact  remains ;  and  notwithstanding  our 
doubting  and  denials,  the  soul  is.  Its  faculties  and  capabflities  hove 
been  in  mercy  preserved  amid  all  the  wreck  and  ruin  that  m£H:k  the 
path  ci  8i»  and  death  in  the  world. 

And  that  spiritual  oi|^nization  with  which  we  have  been  endowed  is 
still  capaUe  of  producing  the  fruits  of  Love  and  Wisdcnn  to  bless  and 
purify  the  world.  It  may  still  expand  and  glow  under  ^be  influence  <^ 
that  spiritual  sun  whidi  vivifies  the  spiritual  universe.  It  is  still  a 
stupendous  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  It  is  an 
organization  not  less  won^rM  on  account  of  the  unily  and  simplicity 
of  the  whole,  than  for  the  complexity  and  variety  of  its  parts^  at  cmee' 
strong  and  delicate,  fitted  to  withstand,  when  fortified  by  love  and  truth, 
^tm  rudest  shocks  of  ten^tation  and  ^irituai  conflict ;  and  capable  of 
{^predating,  even  to  their  nicest  and  most  minute  distinctions  and 
gradations,  all  that  is  good,  and  true,  and  beautifuL  It  is  in  itself  a 
world  in  which  we  might  for  ever  expatiate,  and  for  ever  continue  to 
discover  new  evidences  of  creative  goodness  and  wisdom — still  accumu- 
late confirmations  of  the  truth  that  **  man  is  fearfully  and  wonderfuUy 
made."  This  spiritual  nature  constitutes  our  clearly  marked  and 
distinctive  humanity.  In  this  region  we  are  especially  men.  Here  we 
are  unapproacbed  and  unapproachable.    For  by  means  of  this  we  may 
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enter  into  the  closest  communion  and  conjunction  with  the  Girer  of 
Lile. 

But  our  nature,  as  was  obserred,  is  twofold ;  and  we  have  an  external 
organization  not  less  wisely  fitted  for  the  performance  of  its  proper 
functions  in  the  world  of  time,  space,  and  matter.  It  is  so  formed  liat 
eveiy^ing  in  the  natural  universe  becomes  its  obsequious  minister.  Tt 
oan  subdue  to  its  service  the  most  subtle,  the  most  ^lid,  and  most 
intractable  materials.  Fire,  air,  earth  and  water  are  its  slaves.  And 
not  the  nicest  mechanism  that  was  ever  constructed  by  the  hand  of 
man,  could  be  more  fitly  or  closely  adapted,  part  to  part,  than  is  the 
natural  world  to  the  natural  body.  Where  can  be  found  more  beautiful 
eiEamples  of  fitness  than  in  the  adaptation  of  air  to  the  lungs,  of  the 
innumerable  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  sustenance  to  the  dimen- 
tary  functions  of  the  frame  ?  And  how  evidently  and  ^mpletely  do 
light,  and  all  the  varied  beauties  of  form  and  colour,  pre-suppose  a 
visual  organ  that  shall  use,  appreciate,  and  enjoy  Aem,  Sound  and  the 
ear,  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  the  sense  of  smell,  eadi  affirms  the 
^istence  of  the  other. 

But  however  filled  with  varied  and  alluring  sensations  our  outward 
existence  may  be,  still  here  we  lose  that  distinctive  humanity  which 
characterises  our  spiritual  nature.  We  eat  and  ^rink,  and  breathe  and 
see,  and  we  protect  ourselves  as  best  we  may  from  the  coldness  of 
ni^t  and  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons ;  but  so  do  the  b^gs  below 
us.  The  difierence  between  them  and  us  is  no  longer  in  kind  but  in 
degree.  Our  senses  and  sensuous  gratifications  may  possess  a  degree 
c€  refinement  and  elevation  which  do  not  belong  to  theirs,  but  this  is 
never  to  be  attributed  to  the  external  nature  per  se,  but  solely  to  the 
influence  of  the  indwelling  soul,  which  refines  and  purifies  that  which, 
^thout  it,  would  be  gross  and  brutal.  For  when  that  sensual  nature  is 
left  unchecked  by  that  influence,  is  it  not  most  true,  that  it  sinks  lower 
than  the  brutes  in  its  brutality  ? 

We  have,  then,  indicated  the  existence  and  character  of  each  part  of 
this  our  twoMd  nature,  and  we  arrive,  in  the  next  place,  at  the  great 
question  which  is  put  to  all  individuals  and  nations  as  the  ages  pass, 
and  which  if  they  fail  to  answer,  or  answer  fedsely,  sure  and  inevitable 
destruction  must  come  upon  them.  And  the  problem  for  ever  proposed 
to  mankind  for  solution  is  this  : — *'  Shall  the  external  nature  and  world 
be  subservient  and  ministerial  to  the  world  and  nature  within;  or, 
shall  the  soul  and  eternity  become  secondary  and  subordinate  to  the 
corporeal,  material,  and  transient  ?"  The  intellect  may  readily,  vnth 
strong  and  undeniable  logic,  answer  this  question  at  once,  and  truly, 
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and  tottiij  its  positions  with  inexpugnable  arguments ;  but  thai  is  not 
enough.  The  reply  demanded  must  proceed  from  the  whole  nature, 
heart  and  head^  feeling  and  reason,  will  and  intellect  But  how  has 
that  question  been  answered  from  the  beginning  to  this  day  ?  Has  it 
been  replied  to  with  the  whole  being,  or  has  not  the  world  been  conteiMi 
when  it  conceived  the  question  to  be  worth  answering  at  all,  to  give  it 
less  than  half  an  answer  with  the  head  ?  *'  As  it  was  in  the  beginning 
so  it  is  now  ;'*  the  Tree  of  Life  is  not  permitted  to  hold  the  positioiL  in 
which  God  planted  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  but  is  impiously  sup- 
planted by  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  whose  Upas  poison 
has  desolated  and  blighted  the  world.  For  has  not  the  whole  history  of 
humanity  exhibited  a  readiness  ip  yield  to  the  cunning  so^toms  of  the 
serpent  rather  than  to  the  voice  of  God  ?  Is  it  not  most  true  that  the 
tendency  of  our  race  has  been  outwards  and  downwards,  ratiier  than 
inwiurds  and  upwards  ?  Nay,  has  not  the  world  to  this  day  affirmed  that 
the  last  is  first  and  the  first  last,  and  even  constructed  its  sensuous 
phibsophy  to  embattle  and  fortify  its  paradox  ?  Who  now,  of  all  the 
sons  of  men,  consistently  and  steadily^  in  fedth  and  in  life,  proclaims 
the  subordination  of  the  natural  to  the  spiritual,  and  of  the  world  to 
heaven  ?  Who  has  given  the  true,  fuU,  and  complete  solution  in  his 
heart,  and  mind,  and  life,  to  this  great  problem  ?  We  must  look  feur  to 
find  one.  For  in  these  days  the  outward  universe,  in  itself  so  magnifi* 
cent,  has  been  made  to  assume  an  undue  and. exaggerated  importance. 
All  good  has  seemed  to  be  contained  within  the  limits  of  our  terrestrial 
globe,  and  of  our  brief  existence  upon  it;  and  to  increase  the  happiness 
and  extend  the  period  of  the  latter,  have  the  efforts  of  mankind  been 
mainly  directed.  Advancement  has  taken  an  external  direction  without 
a  coordinate  {»rogress  of  the  spiritual  and  internal.  To  be  housed,  and 
clothed,  and  fed,  and  that  sumptuously,  have  come  to  be  the  primary 
ends  of  existence,  and  are  by  but  few  considered  as  very  secondary 
and  subordinate  means.  Analyse  the  immense  ai^vity  of  this  ever* 
working  world,  and  by  much  the  larger  proportion  of  its  labours  will  be 
found  to  tend  hitherward.  No  difficulty  is  so  great,  no  danger  so 
appalling:,  but  that  it  will  be  met  and  overcome  by  the  skill  and  perse- 
verance of  human  beings,  if  only  some  new  luxury  or  adornment  can  be 
added  to  those  that  already  gratify  the  pampered  appetites  and  tastes  of 
eivili;5ed  man.  The  great  and  illimitable  energies  of  our  nature  seem 
all  to  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  world  without.  We  con- 
struct, as  by  a  word,  railways,  steam-ships,  and  telegre^hs,  which  go  fas 
to  annihilate  the  space  between  the  conception  of  an  idea  and  its  ulti- 
mate execution.    The  results  of  our  constructive  genius  and  mechanical 
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skill  bi4  Mr,  at  no  distant  day,  to  do  all  but  sapereede  the  labour  of 
Bian.  The  fobries  which  form  the  material  of  clothing,  at  least  in  Uie 
more  luxurious  circles,  are  of  a  beauty  and  splendour  which  would  have 
been  inconceivable  in  a  past  age,  even  to  the  most  gorgeous  imaginations. 
All  the  resources  of  skill  and  taste  are  employed  for  the  comfort  and 
adornment  of  the  bo^.  For  the  body  science  investigates  and  dis- 
covers ;  art  seizes  the  principles  that  science  has  evoked,  and  yokes  them 
with  iron,  and  wood,  and  stone ;  £or  that  we  navigate  boundless  seas, 
dig  in  deep-sunken  mines,  dare  the  blood-chilling  winters  of  the  frigid 
aonesi  and  the  scorching  heats  of  the  tropics ;  for  that  millions  toil  in 
labour  wearying  and  ceaseless,  and  in  working  for  the  body  forget  the 
existence  of  the  souL 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  in  thus  attempting  to  characterise  a 
civilization  which  has  too  much  busied  itself  with  the  external  and 
eorporeal,  we  would  cast  unqualified  discredit  upon  the  immense  and 
rapid  advance  which  has  of  late  years  been  made  in  these  directions. 
No  one  could  with  wisdom  say  a  word  against  this  kind  of  progress, 
regarded  by  itself.  For,  doubtless,  it  is  a  good,  though  of  the  lowest 
description,  that  this,  our  probationary  existence,  should  be  cared  for, 
and  made  as  happy  as  the  fluctuating  and  uncertain  affiiirs  of  this  world 
will  allow.  And  there  is  no  special  sin  in  being  comfortably,  or  even 
luxuriously,  housed,  and  clothed,  and  fed,  while  here,  under  the  con- 
dition that  these  things  are  strictly  and  always  subordinate.  But  the 
evil  to  be  deplored  and  decried  is  this,  that  our  developement  should  be 
80  partial-^that,  while  in  the  conveniences  and  appliances  of  the  outer 
life  we  have  grown  to  be  as  giants,  in  all  things  relating  to  the  spirit 
and  the  inner  life  we  are  mere  dwarfs  and  imbeciles.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  affirmed,  and  truly,  that  it  is  useless,  and  worse,  in  these  days,  to 
aJUi&B^t  to  stem  this  tide  of  external  progress ;  but  it  is  not  useless  to 
indicate  the  enormous  disproportion  that  exists  between  our  devotion  to 
beaveUy  and  our  all-absori»ng  love  and  labour  for  the  world.  And 
while  the  Christian  man,  who  can  estimate  at  their  true  worth  those 
forms  of  uses  which  the  worid,  judging  from  appearances,  supposes  to 
be  uses  themselves,  can  regard  with  pleasure  the  industrial  develop- 
ments of  our  time,  he  is  yet  not  unmindful  of  the  truth  that  these  may 
be  instruments  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  according  as  the  human  heart 
is  ruled  by  the  one  or  the  other*  And  if  it  be  found  that  these 
developements  co-exist  with  a  prevailing  vicionsness  and  selfishness  of 
heart,  and  that  these  mighty  means  are  wielded  by  a  world  ungovemed 
l^  the  love  and  wisdom  of  heaven,  serious  and  sad  forebodings  cannot 
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but  rise  in  minds  as  to  die  purposes  to  which  these  products  c^  ingenuitj, 
skill,  and  power,  may  be  applied.  And  do  not  all  men  kmow  hownobie 
and  effective  the  smallest  and  poorest  means  become  in  the  hands  of 
pure  and  unselfish  lore,  and  how  eompletelj  perverted,  how  worthless, 
how  destructive  are  the  largest  and  most  perfect  appliances  where  self- 
love  and  woridliness  are  predominant  ?  Is  it  not  plain,  that,  however 
complete  these  external  ameliofations  may  become,  the  happiness  <^ 
man  never  can  result  from  them  alone ;  that,  when  these  are  possessed, 
it  will  still  remain  to  be  sought  above  axkA  within  ?  And  yet  no  wke 
man  would  ever  wish  to  hurl  into  oblivion  the  results  of  this  world's 
outward  activity,  and  again  reduce  mankind  to  the  so-called  simpli^ty 
of  rude  barbarism.  Our  aim  should  be  not  to  destroy,  but  to  subordi- 
nate, not  to  retard,  but  to  direct  For  each  part  of  our  nature  demands 
its  ^ee  and  full  developement,  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  world  has 
its  sphere  of  healtby  activity,  limited  only  by  its  subservi^iicy  to  the 
spiritual  und  eternal. 

But  in  an  age  such  as  ours,  in  which,  under  the  numbing  infiuence  of 
a  consummated  church  of  e£Pete  and  lifeless  forms,  the  tendency  is  so 
manifestly  superficial,  this  limit  has  been,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  long 
continue  to  be  neglected.  And  at  no  period  has  it  been  more  absolutely 
needful  that  the  wodd  should  have  the  great  problem  we  have  attempted 
to  state  brought  prominently  and  vividfy  before  it,  than  at  present. 
The  world  has  rushed  on  for  some  centuries  in  the  direction  we  have 
indicated,  and  external  progress  appears  to  be  brought  near  to  its  cul- 
minating point.  And  just  now,  in  our  own  metropolis,  stands  liie 
crown  \iiiich  has  been  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  world's  civiMzation. 
Within  the  transparent  walls  of  the  Palace  of  Industry  we  have  an 
ej^tome  of  all  that  the  head  and  hand  of  man,  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  answer  to  the  demands  of 
necessity,  and  the  scarcely  less  imperative  requirements  of  luxury. 
Europe  has  for  the  nonce  entered  into  a  bloodless  contest  of  industry 
and  the  arts  of  peace.  And  in  the  achievements  of  smence,  art,  and 
mechanical  skill  thus  concentered  at  once  under  the  eye,  we  may 
realise  the  extent  to  which  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  our  sensuous 
nature  have  been  developed.  There,  in  the  stupendous  vforka  which  it 
has  brought  into  being,  we  may  know  something  of  its  various  and 
many-sided  capabilities.  We  may  there  see  what  power  it  has,  to  bind 
the  soul  of  man,  as  it  were  by  golden  chains,  to  earth,  and  to  prevent 
it  soaring  upward  towards  its  heavenly  home.  We  may  see  th^re  how 
mighty  a  hdpmate  and  servant  the  outer  may  become  to  llie  inner  man. 
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and  how  great  the  danger  of  its  becoming  master  and  lord.  But  still 
we  can  lift  up  the  voice  of  welcome  to  this  display  of  skill,  ingenuity, 
and  taste, — a  welcome  not  as  to  a  king  or  ruler,  but  such  as  would 
greet  a  good  and  trusty  servant  whose  virtues  we  know  and  are  willing 
to  declare.  And  it  is  as  servants  that  we  should  regaiid  all  mundane 
existences,  be  they  the  works  of  nature  or  of  the  hand  of  man ;  for 
man  was  made  to  *'  have  dominion"  over  all  these.  And  amid  the 
dazzling  splendour  of  that  crown  of  civiHsadon,  it  never  should  be 
forgotten  that  the  soul  of  man  is  greater,  and  master  of  it  all. 

And  we  of  the  New  Church  never  can  doubt,  that  this  apparently  dis- 
proportionate developement  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  outer  Me  and 
world  has  been  permitted  by  cm  Omniscient  Providence  for  the  best  and 
mBmt  ends.  And  though  to  our  obscure  and  limited  vision  the  worid 
may  seem  a  chaos  of  diisorder,  where  that  v^ich  is  first  has  become  last, 
&ad  where  that  which  is  last  has  become  first ;  yet  He  will  bend  the 
conflicting  elements  to  His  purposes,  and  out  of  the  chaos  wiH  bring 
forth  order.  Aild,  indeed,  we  may  in  part  see  that  all  these  vast 
instrumentalities  whidi  have  latterly  sprung  into  being  so  extensively 
and  rapidly,  lie  like  so  many  open  vessels  to  receive  the  influence  of  a 
good  and  wise  spirit  to  impel  and  direct  t^em  to  the  highest  aims  and 
purposes.  And  it  is,  we  believe,  the  especial  mission  of  the  New 
Church  to  infuse  that  spirit  into  aH  the  various  agencies  that  civiliza- 
tion has  given  to  the  world.  It  is  the  especial  work  of  this  church  to 
subordinate  the  material  to  the  spiritual,  the  outward  to  the  inward, 
earth  to  heaven,  and  all  things  to  God.  And  while  we  regard  mth.  no 
un&vomnng  eye  the  growth  and  devekpement  of  science,  ait,  and 
industry,  it  shall  always  be  in  vivid  remembrance  vnth  us,  who  are 
peculiarly  privileged,  that  all  things  here  are  but  the  means  to  a  happy 
eternity  hereafter;  that  God  created  this  great  universe,  and  all  that  is 
therein,  that  the  souls  of  men  might  grow  up  in  His  own  "  image  and 
likeness,"  and  that  then  alone  is  the  ^eat  end  of  creation  redised> 
when  earth  is  the  seminary  whence  heaven  is  peopled  v^th  angels. 

P. 


THE  GOOD  OF  LOVE,  AND  THE  TRUTH  OF  FAITH. 


If  a  phrase  contained  genuine  truth  as  it  proeeeded  from  the  mind  of  an 
amhor,  that  truth  becomes  lost  to  the  reader  who  should  fail  to  attax^ 
to  the  words  the  sense  intended.    There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
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the  not  unfrequent  phrase  of  Swedenborg  placed  at  the  head  of  thi» 
article,  strange  as  it  sounds  to  the  uninitiated  ear,  is  one  to  which  it  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  attach  a  right  idea,  that  his,  his  idea.  I 
premise  that  the  ideas  I  attach  to  the  phrase  (which  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion) forbid  any  interpolation  of  supposed  explanatory  words,  and  which, 
in  translations  of  such  a  writer  as  Swedenborg,  should  be  regarded  with 
a  wholesome,  because  conscientious  suspicion.  To  me  it  appears  that 
**  love"  and  "  faith"  are  mentioned  here  as  primary  spiritual  principles, 
and  "good"  and  "truth,"  as  derivations  from  these  principles,  with 
which,  however,  they  continue  intimately  connected,  and  in  which  they 
are  embodied;  the  "love"  and  the  "good,"  and  the  "faith"  and  the 
"  truth,"  standing  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of  principal  and  instru- 
mental,— life  and  action, — internal  and  external,  and  especially,  principles 
of  life  and  habits  thence  derived.  There  is  a  mental  trinity  in  man 
corresponding  to  the  Trinity  in  the  Divine  Mind,  of  the  Divine  Love, 
Wisdom,  and  Operation  or  Power.  The  human  trinity,  before  it&  deve- 
lopment, consists  of  the  abstract  faculties  of  vrill,  understanding,  and 
action,  and  after  right  development  by  regeneration,  it  consists  of  love, 
faith,  and  corresponding  habits  of  acting  and  thinking,  or  "  good"  and 
"  truth,"  (the  latter  taken  in  the  sense  of  true  thoughts). 

A  reader  may  see  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  idea  just  presented 
that  good  is  a  derivation  from  love,  but  he  may  ask,  "  How  is  truth  a 
derivation  from  faith,  seeing  that  truth  precedes  faith  ?"  Truth  does 
precede  faith ;  and  faith  precedes  charity  (in  one  sense),  and  yet  (in 
another  sense)  faith  is  a  derivation  from  charity.  Seeming  anomalies 
must  occur  owing  to  the  varieties  of  faith  extant  vrith  different  cha- 
racters, and,  consequently,  owing  to  the  varying  definitions  each  would 
give  of  faith,  according  to  its  nature  in  his  own  experience.  Thus  we 
find  Swedenborg  differing  in  his  explanations  or  definitions  of  faith 
according  to  the  quality  of  it  with  the  characters  he  has  under  his  view. 
Let  any  one  glance  down  the  indexes  under  the  word  "  faith,"  and  he 
will  perceive  this  to  be  the  case.  Passing  by  the  more  external  defini- 
tions of  faith  as  existing  with  external  men,  I  select  the  following, 
which  presents  it  as  an  original  vital  principle : — "  Charity  is  the 
affection  of  good,  and  faith  is  the  affection  of  truth,  and  both  conjoined 
together  into  one,  is  the  affection  of  good  and  truth."  (A.  E.  736,  at 
the  end.)  Thus  love  and  faith,  or  charity  and  faith,  answer  to  the 
"  two  great  lights,"  (Gen.  i.  16.)  the  sun  and  the  moon,  which  signify 
love  and  faith  in  the  internal  man.  "Love  and  faith  admit  of  no 
separation,  because  they  are  constituent  of  one  and  the  same  thing; 
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wbareifore  the  two  Inmiiianes  are  reckoned  as  one,  and  it  is  said  in  the 
eingnlar  number  (sit)  let  there  be  luminaries/'  Ac  (A.  C.  30-86-)  I 
judge,  then,  that  the  relation  of  love  and  faith  to  their  good  and  truth, 
resembles  the  relation  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  their  effeets  in  the 
earth,  which  is  the  relation  of  love  and  finith  in  the  internal  spiritual 
man  to  good  and  truth,  or  renovated  habits  of  acting  and  thinking,  in 
the  renewed  external  natural  man. 

That  habits  are  an  important  part  of  humanity  every  one  feels  and 
admits.  **  Habit  is  second  nature,"  and  the  spiritually  renovated  habits 
constitute  the  second  or  regenerated  nature  of  man.  It  is  remarkable, 
then,  that  Swedenborg,  the  author  of  a  new  mental  system,  should 
scarcely  ever  have  spoken  of  formed  habits  as  an  element  of  the  human 
mind,  but  where  he  has  mentioned  **  habit,"  he  coincides  with  the  view 
indented  above^ namely,  that  '*  good"  means  in  the  above  phrase,  the 
habit  of^  or  ftx)m,  the  will  or  love,  and  "  truth"  the  habit  of,  or  from, 
the  understanding  or  &iith,  of  the  regenerate  mind.  It  is  said  (in 
A,  €.  2410),  **  Evil  derived  from  an  hereditary  principle,  and  acquired 
by  actual  habit,  adheres  close  to  man  in  all  his  particular  thoughts." 
Take  the  converse  of  this  passage,  and  you  have  as  follows : — '*  Good 
derived  from  the  regenerate  princijdes  of  love  and  faith,  and  acquired  by 
aetiMd  habit,  adheres  close  to  the  regenerate  man  in  all  his  particular 
thoughts."  In  Swedenborg's  Index  to  his  A,  C,  under  the  word  habitus, 
he  says, — "  The  things  appertaining  to  man  which  induce  hahit,  are 
removed  from  the  external  memory  into  the  internal,  and  remain  to 
eternity."  (A,  C.  9798.)  Now  on  referring  to  this  number  it  is  found 
that  the  word  hahit  does  not  occur,  but  instead  the  '*  use"  is  described 
of  perfecting  intelligence  and  wisdom,  by  the  ruling  love  of  good  calling 
forth  such  things  ^m  the  external  memory  into  the  internal  as  are 
suitable  for  its  purpose.  *'  From  these  considerations  it  may  be  manifest 
how  the  case  is  with  the  trutke  of  faith  and  with  the  goods  of  love, 
namely,  that  the  good  which  is  of  love  chooses  to  itself  suitable  truths 
of  faith,  and  by  them  perfects  itself,  and  thus  that  the  good  of  love  is 
in  the  first  place,  and  the  truths  of  faith  in  the  second."  Our  author 
afterwards  speaks  of  matters  of  instruction  whidi  have  served  man  as 
means  of  perfecting  his  moral  and  civil  life  from  in&noy,  and  which 
perish  from  'the  memory  after  they  have  performed  their  use,  and 
''  remain  oiUy  as  to  exercise  or  use,"  that  is,  as  I  conceive,  as  to  the 
fixed  habit  of  thinking  and  judging,  or  as  to  tlie  **  truths  of  laith'' 
appropriated  by  faiUi,  in  the  sense  of  the  affection  of  truth  mentioned 
abOT«. 

Th^e  is  another  point  of  congruity  between  goods  and  habits,  that 
N.  s.  NO.  140.— VOL.  xn.  2  E 
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both  are  mentioned  in  the  singular  number  as  a  general  principle  made 
up  of  particulars :  thus  the  good  of  love  comprises  all  the  particulars 
referred  to  in  the  phrase  *'  goods  of  love  :"  so  also  a  man*o  habit  of  acting 
comprises  all  his  habits  of  acting. 

''  The  good  of  life  is  external  good  from  internal,  or  natural  good 
from  spiritual."  fA  E,  403.)  "  There  is  good  of  life  from  a  celestial, 
from  a  spiritual,  and  from  a  natural  origin."  (A.  E.  485.)  What, 
then,  is  the  good  of  life  in  the  external  from  the  internal,  but  habit 
originating  either  from  celestial  love^  and  then  designated  the  good  of 
love  to  the  Lord;  or  from  spiritual  love,  and  then  designated  the  good 
of  charity  and  faith ;  (A.  E.  638.)  or  from  spiritual-natural  love,  and 
then  designated  the  good  of  obedience.  "  The  good  of  doctrinals 
is  when  a  man  is  affected  by  them ;  the  good  of  truth  is  when  by  looking 
into  doctrinals  he  is  affected  with  the  truths  that  are  therein ;  the  good 
of  life  is  when  he  willingly  lives  according  to  them."  (A.  C.  8332.) 
The  good  of  life,  such  as  exists  with  Gentiles^  is  not  constituent  of 
the  church,  until  doctrinals  from  the  Word  are  implanted  therein. 
fA.  C.  3310.) 

Every  man's  state  is  such  as  his  habits  are,  according  to  his  motives. 
'*  Man  after  death  is  of  a  quality  agreeable  to  that  of  his  former  life  in 
the  world.  -(^  *  «  In  deeds  or  works  the  whole  man  is  exhibited, 
and  his  will  and  thought^  or  his  love  and  faith,  which  are  his  interiors, 
are  not  complete  untQ  they  are  in  deeds  and  works,  which  are  the 
exteriors  of  the  man ;  for  these  latter  are  the  ultimates  in  which  the 
former  terminate.  «  «  «  All  things  of  the  man  and  of  his  spirit 
are  in  his  deeds  or  works."  (H,  H.  470,  476.)  Now  what  idea  should 
be  attached  to  these  permanent,  fixed  ultimates,  called  *'  deeds  and 
works"?.  To  me  it  appears  they  are  identical  with  our  fixed  habits. 
Thus  the  deeds  and  works  by  which  the  art  of  writing  is  perfected  into 
a  fixed  habit,  capable  of  being  used  by  the  will  spontaneously  without 
forethought^  are  all  gone  by  as  specific  acts ;  but  they  remain  firmly 
fixed  in  the  form  of  a  habit.  Precisely  according  to  the  same  law 
moral  habits  are  formed  and  fixed ;  when  the  habits  are  good  our  author 
calls  them  the  goods  of  love ;  and  when  the  habits  are  evil,  he  calls 
them  the  eviU  of  the  love  of  self  and  the  world.  When  we  speak  of 
the  mental  trine  of  will,  understanding,  and  action,  we  should  not  mean 
by  ''  action "  the  mere  acts  done  by  man  which  are  out  of  him,  but  a 
principle  of  action  within  him,  instrumental  to  the  will  and  understand- 
ing, and  the  more  perfectly  so  as  it  is  more  perfected  a^  a  habit,  fixed 
and  available  for  use  in  some  general  or  particular  sense  or  direction. 
Thus  the  will  to  write,  the  understanding  how  to  write,  and  the  habit 
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formed  by  action  in  writing,  form  the  mental  trine  in  this  particular 
case  of  use;  whence  comes  the  perfected  act  of  writing  when  called 
lor. 

It  is  true  that  the  term  "  goods  "  is  applied  to  "  remains,"  which  are 
"insinuated"  antecedently  to  the  formation  of  habits;  but  these  are 
'* insinuated"  by  a  sphere  proceeding  from  the  "goods"  or  habits  of 
attendant  angels,  and  from  these  communications  the  recipient's  habits, 
corresponding  to  them,  are  subsequently  formed  as  he  submits  to  be 
regenerated.  Indeed,  the  preparatory  habits  of  immature  age  (or  what 
is  analogous  to  them)  are  formed  from  the  goods  thus  **  insinuated,"  and 
these  are  called  the  goods  of  infancy,  insinuated  from  birth  till  the 
advent  of  knowledge  at  about  the  tenth  year ;  the  goods  of  ignorance, 
insinuated  as  knowledge  advances  up  to  the  twentieth  year,  and  the 
goods  of  intelligence  afterwards,  when  the  faculty  of  reflecting  on  the 
good  and  the  true  comes  into  operation.  (A,  C,  2280.)  The  goods 
formed  by  habit  must  first  be  communicated  or  offered  from  heaven, 
together  with  love,  as  their  essence,  in  order  to  their  first  formation 
during  the  immature  period,  as  well  as  afterwards  more  fully  and 
perfectly  when  man  receives  good  by  means  of  temptation ;  and  it  is 
thus  that  these  goods  enter  into  the  constitution  of  his  habits.  The 
term  "  goods"  seems  to  imply  what  is  from  the  Lord;  while  the  term 
"  habits"  presents  more  prominently  the  action  of  man,  on  his  part, 
in  continually  ordering  himself  or  forming  his  mind  for  their  re- 
ception. 

Whatever  in  man  from  the  frequent  exAcise  of  love  becomes  habitual, 
he  calls  good.  "  All  goods,  whatsoever  they  are,  derive  their  existence 
from  celestial  and  spiritual  love."  (A,  E.  504.)  "  Good  is  formed  by 
truths,  and  a  life  conformable  to  them."  (A.  E,  1244.)  And  so  are 
good  habits,  which  therefore  are  identical  with  goods.  **  What  a  man 
wills  he  calls  good,  and  what  he  thinks  he  calls  truth"    (A,  E,  458.) 

For  the  above  reasons  it  appears  to  me  that  to  translate  yerom  est 
FiDEi  and  BONUM  EST  AMOBis* — "  truth  is  the  object  of  faith,  and  good 
is  the  object  of  love,"  is  not  to  give  the  **  true  meaning"  of  our  author, 
but  to  destroy  his  meaning  altogether.  The  existence  of  such  a  transla- 
tion has  suggested  the  above  remarks.  W.  M. 

*  The  phrase  verum  Jidei  and  lonum  amwis  may  be  rendered,  aocordmg  to  the 
subject  in  question,  either  dbjedivdy  or  suhjeetively.  Thus  truth  leading  to  good  is  the 
oft^  of  Faith,  and  the  good  to  which  the  truth  leads  is  the  object  of  Love,  But 
Truth  derived  from  Qt>od  is  the  truth  of  fiuth  tvijectvveltf  considered,  in  the  sense 
understood  by  tlie  writer  of  the  above  paper.  We  cannot,  however,  Judge  whether 
the  translation  mentioned  by  our  correspondent  is  erroneous  except  we  knew  the 
passage  which  is  not  adduced. — Editor. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  BOTANY ;  OR,  CORRESPONDEN- 
CES IN  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  TO  THINGS 
SPIRITUAL  AND   DIVINE. 

No.  I. 


Yes !  every  science,  lore  or  art 
Which  tends  to  foster  in  the  heart, 

Knowledge  of  nature's  laws, 
Most,  sanctified  by  grace  divine 
**  Precept  on  precept,  line  on  line,** 

Exalt  the  Fust  Great  C^mse. 

KnufiRD  Babson. 


We  are  not  going  to  write  a  series  of  learned  treatises  upon  Botany, 
nor,  as  perhaps  some  may  imagine  from  our  title,  are  we  going  to 
interpolate  our  remarks  upon  the  beautiful  creations  of  earth  whidi 
though  dumb,  yet  speak,  with  the  hard  names  and  exotic  technicalities 
inevitable  to  the  strictly  scientific  portion  of  the  subject.  Nevertheless 
we  hope  so  to  associate  a  partial  display  of  the  marvellous  phenomena 
which  attach  to  vegetable  life  with  our  observations  on  those  sweet 
and  perennial  charms  of  flowers  and  trees  which  make  every  one 
of  them  a  verse  of  poetry  to  the  loving  mind,  that  whoever  will 
follow  us  in  the  contemplation  of  the  latter  shall  at  the  same  time 
unconsciously  acquire  not  a  little  knowledge  of  the  former.  We  hope 
also  to  show  continually  that  no  department  of  sacred  philosophy  is 
more,  profusely  suggestive  of  agreeable  and  improving  thoughts  than 
that  whiclj  we  may  designate  the  Natural  Theology  of  the  Vegetable 
World.  Suppose  we  first  extenuate  the  hard  names  that  may  possibly 
now  and  then  creep  in  upon  our  pages,  just  as  despite  the  gardener's 
care  some  uncouth  weed  will  occasionally  intrude  itself  among  his 
flowers.  Without  a  fixed  and  uniform  nomenclature,  such  as  these 
'*  hard  names"  make  up,  there  could  be  none  of  that  brotherly  co- 
operation among  the  naturalists  of  diflerent  countries  which  at  present 
works  so  usefully.  Beferences  made  in  the  writings  of  French  or 
German  zoologists  and  botanists  to  animals  and  plants  simply  under 
their  local  names  would  be  as  unprofitable  to  Englishmen  as  we  may 
readily  perceive  our  IDnglish  appellations  would  be  to  the  ccmtinental 
itudent.  Still  less  intelligible  would  be  the  multitudes  of  teohoical 
adjective  t^rms  which  the  insatiable  variety  of  nature  demands;  for 
carefully  to  describe  animals  or  plants  in  words,  the  latter  must  be  so 
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c<»istructed  as  to  provide  a  terminology  that  ebaU  express  the  most 
delicate  shades  of  difference;  and  as  the  varieties  are  endless,  the 
numbers  of  $uch  terms  must  be  continually  on  the  increase,  and  no 
naturalist,  however  enthusiastic,  eotdd  keep  pace  with  what  was  doing 
in  half  a  dozen  languages  at  once.  His  only  alternatives  would  be  to 
remain  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  what  his  fellow-students  in  other 
lands  were  prosecuting,  or  to  strive  at  becoming  a  very  Mithridates  in 
technicalities.  It  is,  in  fact,  essential  in  all  sci^tific  matters  to  adopt 
a  phraseology  which  shall  be  available  by  all  wlu)  would  share  in  their 
fellows'  acquisitions,  and  which  shall  at  the  same  time  commend  itself 
by  its  expansiveness,  by  its  ads^tedness  to  the  purpose  to  be  answered, 
and  by  its  facility  of  access.  The  languages  which  best  answer  to  all 
these  requirements  appear  to  be  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  hence 
they  have  furnished  the  phraseology  of  science  throughout  ii(»rth- 
western  Europe.  What  a  beautiful  argument  is  here  supplied  for 
promoting  that  Christian  intercourse  and  fraternity  among  men  which 
will  lead,  among  other  results,  to  all  the  nations  under  heaven, 
Incoming  as  it  was  in  old  time  '*  of  one  language  ^nd  one  speech." 
For  if  the  principle  be  attended  l^  ^ch  valuable  results  to  one 
section  of  those  who  love  truth  and  seek  to  propagate  the  interests 
of  knowledge,  why  not  equally  good  for  all  men?  Differences 
of  dialect  there  must  always  be,  just  as  there  must  always  be 
differences  of  thought  and  feeling,  without  the  capacity  for  wrhich, 
man  would  indeed  be  dead  to  some  of  the  most  beautiful  shapes 
of  joy.  But  the  day  will  yet  come  when  the  El  Dorado  of  those 
{^ilological  enthusiasts  who  have  sought  from  time  to  time  to  propound 
the  principles  of  **  universal  language",  and  to  show  the  avenues  to  it, 
mil  be  fully  realized,  only  in  another  way^  It  will  not  be*  done  by 
force,  nor  by  the  merely  rational  man,  but  by  love,  and  the  spiritual 
man.  As  men  become  principled  in  goodness  and  truth,  mutual  and 
reciprocal  accommodation  to  one  another's  habitudes,  and  fHendly 
interblendings  of  speech  as  well  as  of  thoughts  and  kind  deeds  will 
gradually,  but  assuredly,  transpire,  and  the  universal  bond  be  found  as 
felicitous  and  as  necessary  as  the  patiicidar  one  is  a;t  this  moment  with 
the  naturalists.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  however,  by  any  who  love  to 
oherish  the  aspiration  that  this  happy  state  of  things  lies  spread  before 
oar  intellectual  glasses,  not  as  a  mirage,  but  as  a  prospect  of  realities 
to  be  some  day  reached,  that  to  hasten  the  world's  advent  to  it,  all 
must  lend  their  aid,  and  work  trustfuDy,  untiringly,  and  unitedly. 
And  that  while  we  seek  to  spread  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  the 
good  and  ti»9  true,  v^e  most  not  omit  to  remove  that  greatest  of  all 
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obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  youthful  would-be-reader,  the  spelling 
barricade. 

We  little  thought  when  we  set  ourselves  to  write  about  botany  that 
we  should  so  soon  depart  from  it  to  put  in  a  new  "  Plea  for  Phono- 
graphy" !  It  only  shows  how  quick  and  easy  is  the  transition  from  one 
form  of  pleasant  thinking  to  another,  and  that  pure  intellectualities 
will  "  fraternize"  together.  Let  us  return  to  our  defence  of  the  **  hard 
names"  of  botany.  Without  them,  not  only  would  the  botanists  of 
countries  speaking  different  languages  be  precluded  from  the  free  and 
untrammelled  interchange  of  information  respecting  the  discoveries  and 
experiments  continually  made  by  them ;  but  the  botanists  of  any 
particular  country  would  also  be  embarrassed,  for  they,  too,  find 
technicalities  their  greatest  of  conveniences,  and  better  still,  that 
though  they  are  Greek  names  which  they  use,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
as  a  necessary  requirement,  that  they  should  become  Greek  scholars, — 
a  fact  of  especial  comfort  to  the  fairer  portion  of  humanity.  This  no 
more  follows  than  that  a  person  wishing  to  understand  and  enjoy  the 
first  great  principles  of  numbers  and  mathematics  (which  we  all  do, 
unconsciously  indeed,  when  we  practice  our  arithmetic)  should  be 
versed  in  fluxions,  the  integral  calculus,  or  in  that  strange-sounding 
algebraic  book  lately  published  by  a  Cambridge  professor  '*  On  the 
negative  roots  of  impossible  quantities."  A  very  little  experience  of 
the  Greek  phraseology  makes  it  come  home  as  pleasantly  as  if  it  were 
genuine  old-fashioned  Anglo-Saxon,  and  assume  the  position  of  hand- 
maid rather  than  stand  as  a  repulsive  obstacle.  The  mistake  is  to 
suppose  that  the  Greek  is  the  botany,  v  Certainly  there  are  many  books, 
the  object  of  whose  authors  would  seem  to  have  been  to  intimidate 
rather  than  instruct;  and  a, little-minded  vanity  has  prompted  not  a  few 
teachers  of  botanical  science  to  exhibit  it  in  so  pedantic  a  drapery  that 
the  impression  has  become  very  general  indeed  that  botany  is  a  mere 
mass  of  long  and  weary  names,  words 

like  the  verbum  GrcBoum 
Spermagoraiolekitholakanopolides, 
Words  that  should  only  be  said  upon  holidays, 
When  one  has  nothing  else  to  do. 

We  hope,  however,  to  make  it  plain  before  we  have  travelled  far,  that 
though  Greek  and  Latin  terms  form  a  necessary  adjunct  to  scientific 
studies,  and  a  real  aid  to  those  who  will  persevere,  the  best  part  of 
botany  is  that  which  no  Greek  or  Latin  can  express,  and  no  English 
either.  We  will  try  to  show  that  while  human  language  strives  and 
struggles  accurately  to  describe  the  green  things  of  earth,  they  are 
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themselves  a  language,  a  part  of  that  "  only  language"  which,  as  Lord 
Bacon  finely  observes,  **  hath  gone  out  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
unaffected  by  the  confusion  of  Babel."  How  beautiful  is  the  oratory 
of  the  vegetation,  the  sprouting,  the  life,  the  decrepitude,  the  yellow 
leaves,  the  bared  branches,  of  the  trees  that  stand  around  us !  And 
how  lovely  are  the  history,  the  associations,  the  eloquence  of  the 
flowers  that  discourse  to  us  as  we  walk  through  the  fields,  or  stand 
silent  in  the  groves  amid  the  timorous  blossoms  that  seek  shelter  in  the 
subdued  and 

Emerald  light  of  leaf^ntangled  beams  ; 
or  as  we  climb  the  mountain  slopes,  or  look  down  on  the  white  and 
golden  lilies  which  spread  themselves  out  upon  the  water,  as  though 
they  would  vindicate  the  right  and  nature  of  beauty  to  be  everywhere. 
The  necessity  for  a  uniform  nomenclature  is  shown  even  in  the  variety 
of  English  names  which  some  of  our  common  wild  flowers  bear.  Thus 
the  cuckoo-flower  of  the  south  of  England  is  the  May-flower  of  the 
Manchester  children,  while  the  "  May-flower"  of  New  Brunswick  [is 
different  from  either.  Others  again,  which  have  no  affinity,  are  still 
called  by  the  same  name.  Charlock,  for  instance,  is  the  name  given 
in  different  parts  of  England  to  at  least  five  different  plants  which 
trouble  farmers  ;  and  no  one  ignorant  of  scientific  names,  however  well 
acquainted  with  the  forms  of  plants,  could  be  sure  of  what  was  meant 
when  a  vetch  was  spoken  of.  Knowledge  is  of  little  use  unless  it  be 
systematized  and  classified.  All  its  facts  and  principles  must  be 
marshalled  in  an  orderly  manner  if  we  would  profit  by  them,  and 
confer  benefit  and  pleasure  upon  our  brethren.  If,  then,  con- 
fusion and  misapprehension  exist  as  the  result  of  a  diversity  of 
names,  where  confusion  and  misapprehension  are  of  inferior  moment, 
how  important  does  it  become  to  guard  against  such  contingencies,  by 
adopting  some  uniform  plan  of  nomenclature,  when  we  are  anxious  to 
study  carefully,  usefully,  and  connectedly.  "Hard  words"  are  not 
confined  to  botany  either.  They  are  found  wherever  knowledge  is 
systematized.  Every  branch  of  natural  science  has  its  peculiar 
phraseology :  medicine  also  has  its  terms ;  so  have  music,  chemistry, 
and  logic.  The  reason  why  they  seem  so  numerous  in  botany  is  simply 
that  the  objects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  themselves  so  numerous  ; 
and  not  only  so  numerous,  but  so  infinitely  varied,  even  when  to  the 
unpractised  eye  most  closely  similar.  In  England  alone  there  are  as 
many  as  fifteen  hundred  wild  flowers  at  the  lowest  estimate,  and 
probably  double  the  number  of  lichens,  mosses,  sea-weeds,  fungi,  and 
other  humble  plants,   without  reckoning  the  multitudes  of  minute 
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organisms  which  are  visihle  onlv  hj  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and 
which  swarm  in  the  still  waters  of  the  summer-time  in  as  great 
ahundance  as  the  animalcules  they  are  kindred  to.  The  exotic  plants- 
already  in  this  country  amount  to  ten  times  the  number  of  the  wfld 
flowers,  and  every  year  the  list  extends.  Then  there  are  the  curious 
and  beautiful  diversities  of  shape  which  mark  the  dififerences  between 
these  many  plants,  and  by  which  alone  they  can  be  classified  for  study. 
There  are  fifty  sorts  of  roots,  a  hundred  sorts  of  stems,  and  a  thousand 
varieties  in  the  shapes  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  to  which  they  send  up 
nourishment.  When  these  are  done  with,  the  filmy  little  cellules  and 
the  attenuated  tubes  which  conjoin  to  form  these  wonderful  laboratories, 
exhibit  on  their  part  no  less  fertility  of  exquisite  design, — no  lack  of 
power  on  the  part  of  their  Almighty  framer  to  superadd  to  the  utmost 
delicacy  of  workmanship  the  activities  of  the  most  exuberant  imagina^ 
tion  ;  so  that  when  all  visible  things  shall  have  been  named,  there  still 
remain  the  hidden.  After  all,  thesd  '*  hard  names"  are  almost  evety 
one  of  them  susceptible  of  pleasing  and  instructive  interpretation. 
Certainly  miany  of  them  are  commemorative  names,  but  we  are  now 
speaking  of  the  descriptive  ones.  They  are  not  strings  of  letters, 
**  signifying  nothing",  but  as  with  every  word  at  this  moment  before 
the  reader's  eye,  they  frequently  convey  either  a  vivid  physical  idea  of 
the  object  which  they  designate,  or  a  picturesque  and  graceful  meta- 
phorical one.  How  much  beauty  lies,  for  instance,  in  the  botanical 
appellation  of  the  NJght-smetling  Stock — Hesperis.  It  not  only  states 
a  physical  fact  of  great  interest  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  the 
plant,  and  by  which  we  may  remember  it,  but  when  the  association  has 
once  been  realized,  we  never  hear  the  name  without  being  reminded  of 
the  gloaming,  of  the  evening  star,  of  the  vespers  of  Catholics,  and  of 
the  lovely  emblematic  character  of  evening-scented  flowers.  So  with 
the  names  Iris,  Heliotrojuum  and  Senecio.  In  the  first  we  recognise 
an  elegant  adapts^ion  of  the  name  giveti  to  the  rainbow  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  to  designate  a  family  of  plants  whose  petals  seem  to  have  been 
painted  from  the  same  palette,  and  which  imitate  its  soft  uhmargined 
blending  mth  the  fidelity  of  a  mirror.  So  true  is  it^at  there  are  no 
things  in  heaven  but  what  have  their  kindred  and  correspondences  upon 
earth,  and  no  fair  things  on  earth  without  their  prototypes  aloft. 
"  Heliotropium"  translated,  signifies  '  the  turner  to  the  sun',  or  as  the 
old  herbalists  called  it,  '  turn-sole\  What  an  electric  wire  to  the  depths 
of  thought  lies  here  !  Should  not  the  Christians  synonym  be  *  helio- 
trope'? *  Senecio'  signifies  *  the  old  man',  aad  yet  Senecio  is  the 
classic  name  fbr  a  plant  of  no  more  repute  than  groundsel.  '  But  took 
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at  its  heads  of  v^hite-haired  seeds,  and  then  at  the  hald  cranium-like 
convexities  which  are  left  when  they  are  scattered  hy  the  wind.  There 
is  the  old  man's  picture,  and  the  next  step  is  to  a  realm  which  we 
cannot  see  into.  The  leaves  wither,  their  elements  disintegrate,  the 
whole  organism  dissolves  away,  hut  the  groundsel  is  still  extant.  For 
these  lovely  meanings  to  he  seen  in  the  names  of  plants,  of  course  it  is 
not  to  he  supposed  hut  that  a  little  preliminary  Greek  must  be  secured. 
It  would  not  be  hit  to  expect  that  we  should  understand  botanical  or 
any  other  terms  intuitively.  We  must  always  purchase  our  enjoyment, 
even  the  happiness  which  is  to  be  bought  *  without  money  and  without 
price'.  We  may  depend,  nevertheless,  that  in  exchange  for  whatever 
we  may  give,  in  our  dealings  both  with  Nature  and  with  God,  we  shall 
most  abundeintly  receive.  If  we  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  qualify 
ourselves  for  apprehending  and  enjoying  all  these  things,  we  can  scarcely 
expect  that  they  will  come  to  us  unasked,  but  nothing  that  is  good  or 
amiable  withstands  entreaty.  And  thus  it  is  that  Nature  as  it  lies  spread 
out  before  us,  forms  another  jSi/SXcy,— a  volume  which  it  is  intended  we 
shall  peruse  for  the  sake  not  only  of  its  outer  shapes  but  of  its  concealed 
meanings,  and  thus  while  it  gives  beauty  to  the  eye,  its  inner  language  links 
it  to  our  own  interiors.  When  thoughtfully  regarded^  its  objects  make  far 
more  than  mere  physical  appeals  to  us ; — their  truer  companionship  is 
with  the  mind.  Collectively  they  are  like  *  Paradise  Lost,*  and  '  Lycidas* 
and  *  Comus,'  which  are  not  more  of  poems  in  themselves  than  they  are 
strings  of  key-notes  to  littlo  poems  which  we  are  to  make  out  for  our- 
selves in  our  own  minds.  However  little  we  may  accomplish,  the  least 
is  a  genuine  happiness,  and  enables  us  to  respond  more  extensively 
and  more  lovingly. 

Thus  love  of  nature's  harmonies  can  bless 

And  gladden  ever 
The  heart  and  fancy,  as  pellucid  wave 

Of  fount  or  river 
Flings  back  more  bright  what  bright  doth  on  it  fell. 
And  its  own  radiance  lends  where  else  were  none  at  all. 

Leo. 
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To  THE   EdITOE. 

Dear  Sir,— The  pages  of  the  "  Repository"  have  from  time  to  time 
been  enriched  with  the  writings  of  the  late  venerable  Clowes.  As  I 
have  in  my  possession  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  lady  of 

N.  S.  NO.  140.— VOL.  XIL  2  F 
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Bristol,  I  send  it  to  you  for  insertion  in  the  "  Repository,"  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  beneficial  to  all  who  read  it. — Yours,  &c. 
Chalford.  H.  W. 

"My  Dear  Madam, — I  take  up  my  pen  to  answer  your  letter  of 
yesterday.  Tears  of  sorrow  for  the  desolation  of  Zion  have  long 
watered  the  cheeks  of  him  from  whom  you  ask  advice  in  your  present 
distress ;  and  I  wish  you  to  know  and  believe  this,  that  you  have  not 
applied  to  one  who  has  not  borne  your  griefs,  and  carried  your  sorrows. 

*'  But,  my  dear  madam,  why  are  we  tempted  to  complain,  because 
we  are  called  to  walk  in  the  same  narrow  path  to  the  kingdom  in  which 
our  great  redeeming  Lord  hath  also  walked  before  up  ?  Was  not  He 
attended  by  weak,  ignomnt  disciples  ?  And  did  not  one  of  them  deny, 
and  another  betray  Him  ?  And  did  not  aU,  at  one  time,  forsake  Him, 
when  he  was  led  to  the  judgment  seat,  and  from  that  to  the  cross  ? 
Could  any  collect  from  these  circumstances  any  evidence  favourable  to 
the  truth  ?  Or  rather,  did  not  everything  appear  most  unfavourable  ? 
Yet  was  the  truth  less  truth  because  of  these  things  ?  Was  it  not 
rather  more  the  tnUh  ?  And  were  not  those  very  unfavourable  appear- 
ances certain  signs  and  proofs,  to  the  enlightened  eye  of  wis4om,  that 
He  who  thus  suffered  was  the  Great  Bedeemer, — and  that  He  could  not 
have  been  a  Redeemer  unless  He  had  thus  suffered  ?  And  did  not  the 
event  prove  that  this  was  the  case  ?  After  His  glorious  resurrection 
and  ascension,  were  not  these  things  looked  back  upon,  and  appealed 
to,  as  grand  Scriptural  testimonies  in  favour  of  His  being  the  True 
Messiah, — and  that  His  church,  which  He  had  by  BUs  suffering  process 
established,  was  founded  upon  the  immovable  rock  of  Eternal  Truth  ? 

"My  dear  madam,  I  conceive  the  church  which  He  is  about  to 
establish  at  this  day  to  be  precisely  in  the  same  predicament  with  that 
which  he  established  at  his  first  appearance  in  the  flesh,  and  that  all 
now  must  be  done  and  suffered  in  the  spirit,  which  was  then  done  and 
suffered  in  the  flesh.  We  are  at  present  in  the  suffering  process,  the 
truth  having  been  received,  and  is  now  beginning  to  speak  to  the  mani- 
festation and  removal  of  evils.;  but  not  yet  having  passed  through  the 
cross  of  death  into  the  resurrection  and  ascension  glory,  this  is  a  time 
of  great  trial  and  danger.  The  trial  is  for  purification  and  separation 
of  the  principles  [of  evil].  It  being  impossible  that  distinction  should 
be  made  between  heaven  and  hell  in  the  creature  by  any  other  process 
than  that  of  the  cross  and  suffering;  the  danger  is,  lest  we  should  fail 
in  the  necessary  faith  and  patience  under  this  process:  another,  by 
taking  offence  at  it  in  ourselves  or  in  others,— in  ourselves,  by  fancying 
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our  cros3  either  unnecessaiy  or  unreasonably  heavy ;  and  in  others,  by 
not  bearing  aright  with  their  temptations,  imperfections,  their  apparent 
and  even  real  evils. 

'*  But  why,  my  dear  madam,  should  we  suspect  the  truth  because  ij; 
exposes  us  to  sufferings  ?  Is  not  this  rather  a  confirmation  of  its  being 
the  truth  ?  And  should  we  not  have  cause  for  suspecting  it,  if  it  did 
not  produce  this  its  genuine  and  constant  effects  ?  You  complain  that 
professors  of  religion  are  not  so  pure  and  holy  as  you  had  reason  to 
expect  and  h<^.  You  feel  your  mind  hurt  at  their  divisions,  animosi- 
ties, and  what  appears  to  you,  unjnst  proceedings ;  and  you  think  all 
this  chargeable  to  the  truth,  and  tending  to  invalidate  its  evidences. 
As  well,  and  with  as  much  propriety,  might  you  urge  Judas's  betrayal 
ftnd  Peter*8  denial  of  his  Divine  Master  as  arguments  against  the  truth 
of  His  Divine  mission.  But  as  I  am  persuaded  you  would  think  this 
ktter  change  most  unjust  and  unreasonable,  so  I  am  equally  well  per- 
stiaded  that,  upon  further  reflection,  you  will  see.  a  like  unreasonableness 
in  the  former  charge,  I  will  grant  that  many  who  have  received  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church  are  at  present  in  much  apparent  evil.  As 
to  their  real  evils,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge  of  them,  for  they  are 
known  only  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  ;  and  therefore  to  Him  we 
must  leave  them.  But  their  apparent  evils  prove  only  that  they  are 
frail,  imperfect  men  like  ourselves.  Their  evils,  therefore,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded  with  the  truth  which  such  persons  have 
received, — for  truth  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  evil  which  it  was 
intended  to  remove  ;  and  they  who  are  wise  will  endeavour  to  view  it 
in  distinction  in  ethers,  as  they  could  wish  others  to  view  it  in  this  dis 
tinctioh  in  themselves.  The  short  of  the  matter,  therefore,  appears  to 
be  this, — the  Lord's  Church  cannot  be  established  but  upon  the  removal 
and  separation  of  hell  from  man ;  but  hell  cannot  be  removed  and 
separated  until  it  is  plainly  seen  and  clearly  manifested ;  and  it  cannot 
be  manifested  and  seen  but  by  the  truth.  The  truth,  therefore,  is  the 
cause  of  the  sight  and  the  manifestation  of  hell ;  and  it  is  also  the  cause 
and  means  of  the  sight  and  manifestation  of  heaven :  and  further,  the 
more  of  heaven  that  the  truth  makes  manifest,  the  more  of  hell  will  it 
manifest  also ;  ai^  vice  versa.  We  cannot  have  surer  evidence  of  the 
truth  than  when  it  lays  open  to  us  our  own  individual  hells,  or  the 
common  hell  of  die  church;  and  instead  of  suffering  ourselves  to 
mispect,  and  be  offended  at.  the  truth  for  producing  this  effect,  we  ought 
rather  to  be  exceedin^y  thankful  to  the  Father  of  Mercies  for  affording 
us  this  incontestable  proof  of  its  certainty  and  of  its  divinity. 

*'  In  regard  to  your  Mend  whom  you  mention  as  having  died  in  doubt- 
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fulness  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church, — you  ought  to 
be  no  more  affected  by  it  than  by  your  Saviour's  dying  words,  *  My  God, 
my  God,  why  bast  thou  forsaken  me !'  Do  these  words  prove  that  the 
great  Redeemer  was  not  in  the  truth,  though  He  could  not  at  that 
period  of  sore  trial  feel  its  evidence,  and  r^ice  in  its  consolations  ? 
No  more  do  your  friend  s  doubts  and  fears  prove  that  he  was  not  in. 
the  truth,  though  it  might  have  been  needful  for  him  to  have  been  then 
deprived  of  all  its  sensible  light  and  joys,  agreeably  with  the  Iiord's 
testimony  on  sudi  occasions,  '  It  is  expedient  that  I  go  away/  There- 
fore, my  dear  madam,  let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
afraid,  on  account  of  those  things  ^ich  have  heretofore  disturbed  it 
Endeavour  to  ground  your  soul  in  the  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
an  humble  submission  to  His  cross.  Learn  to  bear  with  the  manifestar 
tions  of  evil  both  in  yourself  and  in  others,  and  to  rejoice  that  it  is  so 
manifested.  But  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  evil  and  the 
light  of  heaven  by  which  it  is  manifested,  seen,  and  discovered.  Look 
at  the  church  at  present,  both  in  a  general  and  individual  light,  as  a 
person  sick  of  a  grievous  distemper ;  but  let  not  the  grievousness  of  the 
distemper  deprive  you  of  hope  and  trust  that  health  and  vigour  may 
sooner  or  later  be  restored. 

^  *  ^  i^  * 

John  Clowes. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  SWEDENBORG'S  SPIRITUAL  DIARY. 

(Not  hitherto  Translated.) 


Concerning  those  things  which  are  of  the  Will  only,  hut  not  in  Aet.    * 

3178.  Certain  spirits,  as  mentioned  above,  wished  to  justify  them- 
selves because  they  had  not  done  evil,  although  they  had  thought  evil.* 
Wherefore  it  was  suggested  to  me  how  this  subject  should  be  considered ; 
namely,  that  whatever  comes  into  the  thought,  and  not  into  the  will,  is 
not  sin.  [Mark  vii.  20.]  And  should  the  evil  com^  into  the  will,  or 
something  appertaining  to  the  will ;  and  if  the  man  should  think  that 
it  is  a  sin,  and  against  the  Lord's  Word,  and  that  to  indulge  or  commit 
it  would  be  to  injure  the  conscience,  and  who  by  thus  thinking,  shakes 
off  the  evi],  it  is  not  accounted  to  him  as  a  sin,  but  it  is  a  temptation. 
Whereas,  if  any  evil  comes  into  the  thought,  and  thence  into  the  will, 
which  the  man  is  desirous  of  committing  if  external  restraints  do  not 
prevent  him,  it  is  a  sin,  as  the  Lord  says—"  He  who  looketh  on  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her  is  guilty  of  adultery." — 1748,  Sep.  16. 
*  See  last  number,  page  264. 
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Concerning  interior  Punishments  and  other  kinds, 
3179.  Those  wbo  have  thought  otherwise  than  thej  have  acted,  and 
^0  have  restrained  themselves  from  acting  out  their  thoughts  by 
external  bonds,  and  who  have  consequently  so  exercised  their  thoughts 
as  to  give  them  an  active  life, — all  such,  in  the  other  life,  are  also 
tormented  by  the  punishment  of  discerption  by  the  thoughts,  so  that 
the  interior  thoughts  combat  with  the  exterior  and  tacit  thoughts.  This 
fact  I  have  learnt  from  my  own  experience,  because  I  was  for  a  long 
time  kept  in  such  a  collision  of  thoughts,  and  consequent  discerption, 
or  distraction  of  mind.  Besides  this,  there  are  other  kinds  of  punish 
ments  b^  which  the  interior  thoughts  are  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
exterior  acts,  looks,  and  gestures,  such  as  a  sense  of  shame,  &c.  Those 
who  are  suffused  with  shame  on  account  of  evil  thoughts  which  they 
cherish,  appear  to  have  the  head  nodding  forwards. — 1748,  Sep.  16. 


That  the  Lord  pr-eserves  Man  from  all  Evil. 
2592.  This  fact  has  been  made  evident  to  me  from  so  much  experi- 
ence, that  if  I  were  to  adduce  all  the  cases  of  experience,  even  in  a 
general  sense,  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  a  volume  about  it.     For 
during  several  years,  almost  daily,  I  have  been  surrounded  vnth  evil 
spirits^  who,  as  being  near  my  head,  and  at  my  back,  in  short,  all  around 
mo,  laboured,  not  only  with  all  their  might,  but  with  open  attacks,  and 
with  magical,  deceitful,  and  clandestine  arts,  to  do  me  evil ;  they  also 
attempted  to  do  evil  with  direful  curses,  concerning  which  I  have  spoken 
above,  but  all  their  efforts  were  vain ;  so  that  at  length,  through  the 
Lord's  mercy,  I  was  entirely  without  apprehension,  and  unconcerned 
about  their  efforts  and  attacks.     Thus  I  learned,  that  it  is  the  Lord 
alone  who  guards  and  preserves  the  human  race.     For  every  man  is 
surrounded  by  evil  spirits,  especially  at  the  present  day,  when  evil  has 
increased  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  when  wicked  spirits,  even  the  very 
worst,  have  increased  to  so  great  a  degree.      Man,    however,   is  not 
willing  to  know*thi8,  but  supposes  that  he  preserves  himself,  when 
nothing  can  be  more  false,  for  if  the  Lord  were  to  relax  his  hand,  even 
for  a  single  moment,  man  would  perish. — 1748,  July  3. 


That  the  Lord  is  present  with  the  Man  who  has  Faith  in  Him,  and 

that  He  provides  for  his  good  in  all  things,  even  to  the  minutest 

particular, 

2563.  I  have  seen,  especially  in  a  spiritual  idea,  and  every  one  can 

have  a  perception  of  its  truth,  that  the  man  who  has  faith  in  the  Lord, 
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and  who  from  faith  looks  to  Him,  is  blessed  by  the  Lord  with  good, 
even  as  to  the  minutest  particulars  of  his  life ;  so  that  the  man  is 
exempted  almost  from  every  care  and  anxiety,  and  is  provided  with 
every  thing  necessary  and  useful,  [Matt.  vi.  83.]  and  he  then  succeeds 
in  nil  things,  and  is  led  on  to  heavenly  felicity.  But  the  more  a  man 
has  faith  in  himself,  or  trusts  to  his  own  prudence,  the  more  he  removes 
himself  firom  the  Lord,  because  he  thus  removes  himself  from  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  Lord. — 1748,  July  8. 


REVIEW. 

Peecious  Stones  :  being  an  account  of  the  Stones  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  By  the  late  Eobert  Hindmarsh,  London : 
HoDSON,  22,  Portugal-street,  Lincoln's  Inn.     pp.  85. 

This  little  work  is,  in  itself,  a  precious  gem,  and  will  be  considered  as 
such  by  all  who  desire  to  have  a  proper  and  spiritual  understanding  of 
what  is  so  often  said  in  Scripture  respecting  stones  in  general,  and  res- 
pecting precious  stones  in  particular.  We  have  only  to  announce  the 
appearance  of  this  little  work  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  the 
most  lively  interest ;  since  all,  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  name  of 
Hindmarsh,  are  reminded  of  the  life  and  labours  of  one  of  the  most 
excellent  of  men.  Though  dead,  he  nevertheless  occasionally  speaks  to 
us  through  the  press,  and  whatever  he  says  will  be  sure  of  meeting 
with  great  consideration.  We  remember  with  what  attention  and 
pleasure  we  first  perused  the  little  work  on  the  **  Spiritual  Signification 
of  Numbers,"  published  in  1820,  by  the  same  author,— a  work  wliich 
now  often  guides  us  through  the  obscurities  of  the  letter  to  the  light  of 
the  spiritual  sense.  This  work  on  **  Precious  Stones"  was  writteii  not 
long  before  the  one  on  "Numbers,"  and  may  be  considered  as  a  com- 
panion to  that  useful  production. 

The  publisher  announces  the  work  with  the  following  notice : — 

"  This  work  was  written  some  years  prior  to  the  decease  of  its  author,  with  a  yiew 
to  its  eventual  publication  ;  but  various  circumstances,  from  time  to  time,  occurred 
to  prevent  it.  A  desire  having,  however,  lately  been  ezpressetl  for  its  appearance, 
it  is  now  presented  to  the  pttblic,  without  any  alt«imtion  from  the  original  MS.** 

The  preface  written  by  the  author  gives  us  an  account  of  the  design 
of  the  treatise  ;  it  is  as  follows : — 

**  The  chief  design  of  the  followldg  treatite  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
a  few  subjects,  which  perhaps  he  may  have  hitherto  passed  over,  without  feeling  any 
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great  interest  excited  by  them  in  his  mind :  to  collect  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  the 
most  striking  facts  and  prophetic  descriptions,  in  which  Stokes,  eithar  common  or 
precious,  bear  a  conspicuous  part :  to  shew  their  spiritual  signification,  as  well  as 
natural  use,  in  the  construction  of  altars,  pillars,  heaps,  and  memorials ;  in  the  two 
tables  (^  the  law  and  testimony  ;  in  the  breast-plate  of  judgment,  by  means  of 
which  responses  from  heaven  were  obtained  :  to  compare  the  ancient  Jewish  method 
of  inteiTogating  Jehovah  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  with  that  which  the  true  Christian 
now  practices,  of  addressing  the  Lord  through  the  medium  of  his  Word :  and  to 
elucidate  what  may  appear  obscure  and  singular,  as  well  as  supernatural,  in  the  tran- 
sactions recorded,  in  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  manner  that  the  writer  is 
capable  of,  whose  best  sources  of  information  on  all  the  subjects  treated  of,  next  to 
the  Word  itself,  are  the  theological  writings  of  the  late  Hon.  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
But  besides  the  aid  which  he  has  derived  from  the  labours  of  this  great  and  excellent 
man,  he  acknowledges  also  the  following  authorities,  particularly  for  the  descriptions 
he  has  given  of  the  precious  stones : — 

"A  Complete  System  of  Literature,  by  Scott,  Ch^en,  Falconer,  Header,  and 
others. 

"  Jurieu^  History  of  the  Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the  Church. 

"  Leigh's  Critica  Sacra. 

"  BnxtorTs  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon. 

''Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

"  Not  to  mention  upwards  of  twenty  learned  authors,  who  appear  to  have  been 
carefully  consulted  on  the  names  and  colours  of  the  different  stones,  both  by  Leigh, 
Buxtorf,  Jurieu,  and  others. 

**Sa{fordy  Manchester,  July  7,  1815=59.  "RoBiiRT  Hindmarsh." 

This  will  suffice,  without  adducing  extracts,  to  give  the  reader  a 
general  idea  of  the  work.  We  are  quite  certain  that  he  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  a  careful  perusal  of  its  interesting  contents. 

The  work  contains  two  plates ;  one  coloured,  representing  the  precious 
,  stones  in  the  breast-plate  of  Aaron,  and  pointing  out  their  spiritual 
signification;  and  another  shewing  the  relation  of  the  two  tables  of 
stone  on  which  the  Ten  Commandments  were  inscribed.  This  relation 
is  commonly  misunderstood,  arising  from  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
tables  are  generally  represented  in  churches,  as  being  separate  from 
each  other,  having  some  Commandments  written  on  one  table  and  some 
on  the  other.  But  this  is  not  a  true. idea  of  the  fact.  The  two  tables 
were  united  together,  and  the  writing  on  the  one  was  continued  into  the 
other,  so  that  all  the  commandments  were  inscribed  on  the  two  tables.* 
The  work  is  published  in  a  neat  and  elegant  style. 

*  See  ii.C.  9416. 
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$oetrp. 


TELL  ME,  I  PEAT  THEE,  THY  NAMK 

Jehovah,  God  Almighty,  Jah,  I  am, 
Emanuel,  Shiloh,  Lord  of  Hosts,  The  Lamb, 
Sacred  Desire  of  Nations,  Bridegroom,  Lord, 
Unchangeable,  Eternal,  King,  the  Word — 
Saviour,  The  Branch,  The  Lord  our  Righteousness^ 
Counsellor,  Root  of  Jesse,  Prince  of  Peace- 
Holy,  True,  Faithful,  Jesus,  Father,  Friend — 
Redeemer,  High  Priest,  Life,  Beginning,  End- 
Immortal,  Shepherd,  Husband,  Shield  and  Son — 
Seed  of  the  Woman,  Precious  Corner  Stone, 
The  Way,  the  Truth,  Messiah,  God  Alone. 

Anon. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


The  Londoi)  Missionarv    and   Tract 
Society. 

The  30th  anniyersary  of  this  institu- 
tion was  held  at  the  church,  in  Argyle- 
square,  on  Wednesday,  May  14.  The 
Rev.  W.  Brace  took  the  chair,  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

From  the  report,  read  by  Mr.  Butter, 
the  Secretary,  it  appears  that,  although 
the  opportunities  for  actual  missionary 
exertions  have  not  been  so  numerous  as 
in  some  former  ones,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  objects  for  which  the 
society  was  established  have,  in  several 
instances,  been  satisfactorily  realised.  A 
brief  notice  of  some  of  the  missions  will 
doubtless  prove  interesting:  fuller  par- 
ticulars win  be  found  in  the  printed 
report. 

Just  after  the  last  anniversary,  the  Rev. 
£.  D.  Rendell  paid  a  visit  to  Chatteris, 
in  Cambridgeshire.  It  was  known  there 
were  a  few  receivers  there  ;  and  the  im- 
settled  state  of  the  members  of  the 
establishment,  as  well  as  of  the  dis- 
senters, pointed  it  out  as  an  eligible  field 
for  inseminating  the  truths  of  the  New 
Church.    The  result  was  very  gratifying  : 


there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  and 
some  opposition,  which  tende'd  to  deepen 
the  impression  his  lectures  had  made.  In 
February,  too,  Chatteris  was  visited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Woodman,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  in  the  "  Repository""  for 
April. 

In  September,  the  Rev.  W.  Mason 
delivered  two  lectures  at  Chatham,  which 
were  well  attended.  Questions  having 
been  permitted,  an  interesting^  discussion 
ensued  of  nearly  an  hour's  leneth.  He 
also  attended  a  tea  meeting  of  t[\e  tnem- 
bers,  respecting  which  he  thus  expresses 
himself  in  concluding  his  communication 
to  the  committee : — "At  the  tea  meeting 
we  were  delighted  with  some  pleasing 
musical  performances  from  the  *  Messiah,* 
and  I  was  much  gratified  with  the  address 
of  the  leader,  Mr.  Jones,  and  felt  happy 
to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  (I 
believe)  truly  New  Church  society.  I 
returned  to  London  fhll  of  thankfulness 
to  the  Lord,  that,  by  His  good  provi- 
dence^ a  tabernacle  had  been  set  up  in' 
the  town  of  Chatham,  which,  there  was 
good  reason  to  hope,  would  not  soon  be 
taken  down." 

Respecting  the  important  course  of  six 
lectures  at  the  Loudon  Mechanics'  Insti- 
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tation,  an  aecount  has  recently  appeared 
in  the  **  Repository.'' 

The  Rev.  O.  T.  Dyke  has  been  four 
times  to  Winottester,  preaching  twice  on 
each  occasion  ;  and  the  Rev.  T.  Chalklen 
has  delivered  four  lectures  there.  Mr. 
Dyke  also  delivered  a  coarse  of  six  lectures 
at  Exeter. 

Our  City  Missionary,  Mr.  Gardiner, 
has  been  actively  engaged  daring  the 
whole  of  the  year,  holding  meetings  for 
reading  and  conversation,  calling  on 
ministers,  conversing  with  them  and 
lending  them  books,  ha^ng  private  meet- 
ings with  young  men  engaged  in  business, 
distributing  tracts,  &c.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  he  devotes  his  whole  time  to 
this  work,  and  is  deeply  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  its  importance  at  the  present 
time,  when  Christian  teachers  are  in  such 
uncertainty  as  to  "  what  is  truth,"  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  in  thns  employing 
him^  the  society  is  fulfilling  one  of  its 
most  valuable  objects.  In  many  cases 
the  readiest  way  to  reach  the  laity  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  clergy,  some 
of  whom  feel,  and  are  even  candid  enough 
to  admit,  that  a  further  developement  of 
religious  truth  is  needed,  and  therefore 
to  be  expected.  Mr.  Gardiner  has  de- 
posited some  good  seed  in  this  field,  and 
signs  of  germination  already  appear. 

There  has  been  an  unusually  large 
number  of  tracts  printed,  including  eight 
new  ones  ;  the  distribution  has  also  been 


dial  support  of  every  receiver  of  the 
heavenly  doctrines,  who  must  naturally 
desire  the  extension  of  their  enlightening 
and  enlivening  influence  among  man- 
kind. 

A  draft  of  a  trust  deed  was  presented} 
which  was  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  the  committee,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  for  a  month  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  the  deed  and  the  trustees  therein 
niuned. 

The  meeting  was  a  numerous  and  a 
happy  one  ;  a  zealous  and  a  right  spirit 
being  manifested.  It  was  closed  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  the  trust 
deed  and  the  necessary  new  rules  were 
carefully  considered  and  adopted  ;  and 
the  deed  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
executed  by  the  traatees,  and  enrolled  in 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  By  this 
means  property  may  be  safely  devised  by 
will  for  the  use  of  the  society,  as  there  is 
now  a  legal  hand  to  receive  it.  The  deed 
will  be  printed  in  next  year's  report. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  are  earnest- 
ly requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  William  Newbery,  6, 
King-street,  Holbom ;  or  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Henry  Butter,  48,  Cloudesley- 
terrace,  Islington. 


Meeting  of  the  General  Convention, 
Boston. 


wnicn  inereiore  ougnt  to  receive  the  cor- 
N.  S.  N6.  140.— vol.  XIL 


social  affections. 


2g 
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The  "Journal  of  Proceedings"  is  now 
printing,  and  will  be  sent  you  in  season 
for  the  meeting  of  Conference.  Not 
much  business  of  importance  was  trans- 
acted, though  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
expended  in  discussions. 

More  than  one  day  was  spent  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  making  alterations 
in  the  "  Book  of  Worship,"  and  the  sub- 
ject was  finally  referred  to  a  committee 
to  report  the  alterations  required  to  the 
next  Convention. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Hayden,  who  has  been 
officiating  for  the  society  in  Portland, 
and  who  is  author  of  the  pamphlet 
on  the  "  Character  and  Work  of  Christ,'* 
was,  on  application  of  that  society, 
ordained  as  their  pastor. 

A  few  years  since  a  Mr.  Turner  died 
and  left  a  legacy  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
Tention,  amounting  to  about  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  left  an  only  daughter, 
whose  guardian  thought  that  the  amount 
bequeathed  to  the  Convention  was  out 
of  proportion  to  that  left  for  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  his  child.  This 
has  caused  considerable  delay,  but  a 
settlement  has  finally  been  effected  by  a 
compromise,  the  Convention  agreeing  to 
accept  one  half  the  original  bequest. 
There  has  been  accordingly  paid  over  to 
the  treasurer,  after  deducting  expenses, 
the  sum  of  3,248  dollars  50  cents,  3,000 
of  which  was  ordered  to  be  invested  in 
"  some  safe,  dividend^paying  stock." 

A  complete  set  of  Swedenborg's  works, 
including  a  set  of  the  Latin  Arcana,  was 
voted  to  the  "  Urbana  University,"  Ohio. 
It  seems  that  the  citizens  of  that  place 
and  vicinity  have  succeeded  in  raising 
funds  by  subscription  for  the  erection  of 
a  building  adapted  to  their  wants,  and 
that  it  is  now  being  erected. 

The  above  embraces  about  all  of  the 
business  of  interest  that  was  transacted. 
A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  dis- 
cussions upon  points  of  order,  and  minor 
matters,  the  occasion  for  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  pass  away  hereafter,  as 
such  use  of  time  and  strength  are  a  sore 
trial  to  many  who  feel  that  such  occasions 
should  be  used  for  instruction  and  en- 
couragement in  the  distinct  and  para- 
mount uses  which  have  in  view  the  eleva- 
tion of  mankind.  -J^. 

Boston,  June  25th,  1851. 


Proposed  Meeiing  of  Members  on  tas 
New  Church  dubikg  the  Great 
Exhibition. 


It  appears  to  be  necessary  to  correct 
an  erroneous  impression,  which,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  has  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent — that  there  has  been  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  post- 
pone the  interesting  social  meeting  which 
is  regularly  held  on  the  Thursday  in  the 
Conference  week  to  a  later  period.  This 
is  altogether  a  mistake.  A  moment's 
consideration  will  suffice  to  shew  that  no 
such  alteration  could  be  made  by  any 
power  less  than  that  of  the  Conference 
itself.  The  meeting  proposed  to  be  held 
during  the  great  Exhibition  was  fixed  for 
Tuesday,  August  19th,  that  it  might  be 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  Conference, 
while  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
had  been  present  at  it  would  be  still  in 
London,  and  not  absolutely  requiring  that 
any  one  from  a  society  in  England  should 
be  more  than  one  Sunday  from  hcHua  It 
will,  in  fact,  be  supplemental  to  the  usual 
Thursday  meeting.  It  seems  highly  pre* 
bable  that  so  large  a  number  of  friends 
from  distant  parts  and  from  the  pro- 
vinces will  be  present,  that  a  single  meet- 
ing would  prove  insufficient  for  all  whom 
we  should  be  delighted  to  see  imd  to 
hear,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  address- 
ing the  assembled  members  and  friends. 
On  the  Thursday  evening  we  hope  to 
witness  a  larger  meeting  thai)  is  usual  on 
such  occasions;  a  larger  room  theref(»e — 
the  Music  Hall,  in  Store-street — haa  been 
engaged,  as  affording  ample  accommo- 
dation for  our  friends  to  partake  of  tea 
and  coffee  together,  before  proceeding  to 
the  more  interesting  part  of  the  business 
of  the  meeting — the  addresses  from  the 
ministers  and  other  friends.  This,  too, 
will  be  the  appropriate  occasion  for  in- 
troducing the  visitors  from  distant  parts 
to  the  residents  and  to  each  other. 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  August  19th, 
the  great  meeting  will  be  held  in  Free- 
masons* Hall,  which  has  been  engaged  in 
the  hope  that  there  will  be  not  only  a 
larger  number  of  New  Church  friends 
than  ever  before  met  together,  but  also 
many  strangers,  in  consequence  of  the 
invitations  to  be  given  in  the  public 
prints  and  through  private  channels. 

Tickets  of  admission  may  be  had  at 
either  of  the  two  churches  in  London,  or 
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of  the  publishers  of  this  Magazine.  In 
order  to  allow  time  for  the  various  ad- 
dresses, without  protracting  the  meeting 
to  an  inconveniently  late  hour,  the  chair 
is  to  be  taken  at  six  o'clock  precisely;  and 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Smithson  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  fill  it  on  this  occasion. 

The  propositions  or  resolutions  to  be 
submitted  to  the  meeting  will  allude  to 
the  present  aspect  and  future  prospects 
of  the  world  and  of  the  church,  and  wlU 
indude  a  brief  view  of  some  of  our  prin- 
cipal dootrines. 

For  the  information  of  such  friends  as 
cannot  be  present  at  the  meeting,  it  is 
proposed  to  have  a  ftill  and  correct  re- 
port of  the  several  addresses  printed  and 
sthohed  up  with  the  **  Repository,"  and 
also  to  take  an  additional  number  of 
copies  for  distribution  in  other  channels. 
It  will  doubtless  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  documents  ever 
issued  in  connection  with  the  New 
Church.  An  attempt  will  also  be  made 
to  get  some  of  the  daily  papers  to  give  a 
somewhat  lengthened  notice  of  it;  and 
it  may  be  advisable  to  buy  a  number  of 
copies  of  those  papers,  which  can  be  dis- 
tributed among  those  who  have  contri- 
buted towards  the  expenses.  Tlie  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly 
important  to  give  very  great  publicity  to 
the  resolutions  to  be  passed  at  the  meet- 
ing. In  some  cases  they  will  for  the 
first  time  make  known  the  existence  of 
the  New  Church;  and  in  others — as  they 
will  comprehend  a  statement  of  some  of 
our  principal  doctrines — they  will  pro- 
bably have  the  effect  of  dispelling  ignor- 
snee  and  removing  prejudice  as  to  what 
our  tenets  really  are. 

The  following  estimate  will  assist  in 
forming  an  idea  of  the  expenditure  that 
will  be  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
the  several  objects  contemplated  :— 

£.  8.  d. 

Rent  of  Hall,  announcements. 

Tickets,  &c , 25  0  d 

Reporter,  nnd  printing  full  re- 
port   15  0  0 

Report  in  Newspapers,  &c.  ..10  0  0 

Advertising    the    Resolutions 

£40.  or 50  0  0 

French  and  German  Tracts  . .  20  0  0 


Towards  this  amount  the  following  has 

been  received  up  to  the  present  time: — 

£,    8.  d. 

Previously  announced    29  18  6 

Devon  Friend  (7th  donation)..    2     0  0 

Rev.  A.  Clissold 2     0  0 

A  Friend,  by  do 1     0  0 

Mr.Sandy 0  10  0 

Mr.  Negus,  Northampton ....     0    5  0 

Mr.  Berry,  Bideford 0    2  6 

Mr.  Middlemist,  Hull    0  10  6 

Argyle  Square  Society  ......     718  0 

Cross-street  Society 23  10  0 

£67  U  6 

For  Tracts,  as  announced. . . .   10  13  6 

£78    8  0 


Up  to  the  present  time  only  the  socie- 
ties at  Burmingham,  Bristol,  Nottingham, 
Preston,  and  the  two  in  London,  have 
responded  to  the  appeals  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  not,  however,  too  late  for 
the  other  societies  to  acquit  themselves 
worthily,  and  make  up  the  remainder  of 
the  sum  required.  "We  hope  for  the  best. 
May  the  divine  blessing  attend  our 
efforts !  H.  Butter. 

Cloudesley  Terrace, 

23rd  July,  1851. 


£120     0     0 


On  the   Spirit   in  which   the  New 
Church  Conference  should  Meet. 

"  Above  all  things  put  on  charity,  which  is  the 
bond  of  perfectness."— Coll.  ill.  14. 

The  uses  to  promote  which  Conference 
annually  assembles  are  various,  numer- 
ous, and  highly  important.  To  support 
schools,  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the 
church,  to  interchange  affectionate  senti- 
ments with  fraternal  assemblies  in  other 
lands,  and  to  encourage  existing  public 
societies  in  the  church,  or  to  found  new 
ones, — all  are  objects  gratifying  to  the 
benevolent,  spiritual  mind.  But  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  success  of 
these  and  of  all  the  operations  of  the 
church  depends  upon  the  sustentation 
among  its  members  of  a  warm  and  genial 
spirit  of  active  but  gentle  love.  Without 
this  spirit  no  resolutions  will  produce 
success,  no  operations  will  continue  active, 
no  satisfaction  will  enable  all  who  have 
been  assembled  together  to  return  home 
with  the  expression  on  their  lips  and  the 
feeling  in  their  hearts,    "  It  has  been 
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good  for  US  to  be  there.*'  **  Above  all 
things,**  then,  "  put  on  charity." 

No  doubt,  the  desirability  of  passing 
the  whole  time  of  Conference  in  profit- 
able interchange  of  kind  thoughts  and 
states  of  peace,  will  be  admitted  by 
all.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  so 
great  a  blessing  can  only  be  realized  by 
forethought,  ^m,  and  endeavour.  We 
must  seek  peace,  and  pursue  it,  if  we 
would  secure  it.  We  must  not  suffer 
selfhood  to  influence  our  deliberations, 
and  especially  not  to  taint  our  remarks, 
if  we  would  r^oice  over  the  peace  of 
Jerusalem.  The  members  of  Conference 
shonld  not  come  to  its  deliberations  heed- 
lessly expecting  to  receive  delight  without 
administering  good,  much  less  in  the 
purpose  of  treating  any  one's  conception 
of  what  he  may  consider  right  to  be 
done  with  rude  opposition,  and  inconsi- 
derate disrespect;  but  they  should  come 
as  **  brethren  united  by  the  endearing 
ties  of  mutual  love  and  charity.**  Each 
should  prefer  another's  plan  to  his  own, 
and  endeavour  to  perceive  its  truth  and 
propriety.  Each  should  be  disposed  to 
give  full  weight  to  his  brother*s  observa- 
tions, and  if  he  can  see  them  to  be  right, 
adopt  them.  Each  should  keep  sedulous 
watch  over  his  heart  and  over  his  lips, 
that  nothing  hurtftil  to  a  brother's  feel- 
ings may  escape  them.  By  cherishing 
purposes  such  as  these  each  member 
would  bring  with  him  a  heavenly  sphere 
of  unity  and  peace,  and,  assembled  toge- 
ther, would  form  a  golden  bond  of  spiri- 
tual brotherhood. 

It  must  not  be  expected  that  so  great 
a  blessing  will  be  experienced  without 
effort  and  without  care.  So  varied  are 
our  states,  so  different  are  our  points  of 
view,  that  it  must  needs  happen,  some 
will  see  things  very  differently  from 
others.  Some  will  see  strong  necessities 
wh&te  others  discern  nothing  of  import- 
ance: some  will  be  anxious  to  realize 
what  others,  from  their  different  states, 
honestly  have  little  desire  to  bring  to 
pass:  some,  from  their  peculiar  habits 
and  position,  will  be  over  anxious  for 
change,  others  over  slow  to  move,  yet  all 
may  be  in  the  purpose  to  secure  the 
general  good.  For  the  sake  of  this  good 
end,  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  well-being 
of  each  who  has  this  end,  we  must  have 
patience  with  each  other.  We  must 
pray  to  the  Lord  to  help  us  to  regard 
each  other  from  love,  and,  looking  to  the 
well-being  of  the  church,  say  in  the  beau- 


tifal  language  of  the    122nd  Psalm,'— 
**  For  our  brethren  and  companions*  sakes 
I  will  now  say,  Peace  be  within  thee.** 
Pax  Vgbisodm. 


Publication  of  New  Chvbch  Wobks. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Now  is  the  time  of  year  when 
the  societies  for  printing  and  publnhing 
the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  and  the 
works  of  Clowes,  and  New  Church  tracts, 
usually  mt^e  reports  of  their  proceedings 
for  the  previous  year  ;  and  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  yourreaders  to 
learn  what  has  been  done  during  the  same 
period  in  publishing  works  relating  to  the 
doctrines  and  subjects  of  the  Church  in 
another  quarter,  unconnected  with  the 
above-named  societies ;  but  in  a  sense,' 
auxiHary  to  them. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  celebrated 
controversy  which  so  long  prevailed,  and 
which  engaged  so  much  of  the  pnblie 
attention,  on  the  subject  of  Baptisv, 
and  conceiving  that  if,  among  the  many 
books  that  were  issuing  from  the  press  in 
such  rapid  succession,  one  could  be  put 
forth  containing  the  New  Church  views 
on  this  Sacrament,  some  good  might 
possibly  result,  it  was  arranged  with  the 
Rev.  Mt.  Woodman  that  he  shonld  under- 
take to  write  such  a  book.  This  was  done; 
the  work  was  published  in  Septetnbtf, 
1850,  and  early  copies  were  sent  to  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  and  the  Rev.  Mt.  Gor* 
ham,  the  two  leading  disputants  on  the 
question.  In  what  spirit  they  were  re^ 
ceived,  is  not  known. 

i«lfty-three  advertisements  of  the  work- 
have  appeared,  and  it  has  been  noticed 
by  the  reviewers,  more  or  less  favouraWy* 
The  sale,  to  this  time,  has  been  SOO 
copies 

A  work  of  some  extent,  written  by  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  Rendell,  of  Preston,  and 
entitled  "  The  Antediluvian  History  and 
Narrative  of  the  Flood,**  was  next 
brought  out.  To  endeavour  to  procure  a 
certain  and  immediate  sale  for  this*  work, 
a  prospectus  was  issued,  soliciting  the 
names  of  parties  as  subscribers  to  it. 
These  prospectuses  were  sent  very  freely 
to  the  bishops,  the  general  dergy,  and 
such  persons  as  were  supposed  to  fSeel  a 
special  interest  in  the  peculiar  suHiieet 
treated  of.  The  only  immediate  and 
known  result  of  these  applications  was^ 
that  one  gentleman,  ranking  high  as  a 
geologist,  sent  his  nune  as  a  subeoriber. 
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There  is  bat  iittle  doubt,  however,  that 
many  of  the  persons  thus  appealed  to 
afterwards  became  purchasers  ;  £or  the 
sale  of  the  book  has  been  one  of  the 
most  rapid  known  in  the  Church,  600 
c(^ies  having  been  sold  since  the  middle 
of  December.  Eighty-four  advertise- 
ments have  been  inserted,  besides  the 
continued  announcements  in  the  *'  Intel- 
lectual Repository,'^  and  seven  important 
reviews  have  appeared. 

The  next  work  issued  from  the  same 
quarter  was  the  second  edition  of  Mr, 
Noble^s  translation  of  Sweden  borg's 
vfcftk,  entitled  "Heaven  and  its  Won- 
ders," &c.  This  edition  was  published 
in  the  beginning  of  April.  Twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  printed  ; 
and  up  to  the  present  time  300  have 
been  sold. 

A  copy  was  sent  to  tlie  editor  of  a 
newspaper  called  "The  Leader"  (among 
several  others),  and  it  has  been  the  means 
of  drawing  fbvih  a  short  but  candid 
account  of  Swedenborg,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  which  perhaps  will 
be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
magazine,*  and  which  there  is  no  doubt 
will  be  read  with  much  satisfaction.  The 
writer  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church. 

In  addition  to  these  more  important 
books,  there  have  appeared  four  fresh 
Tales  by  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  twelve  num- 
bers of  "  Stories  for  my  Young  Friends," 
selected  from  the  works  of  the  same 
author.  "  The  Parent's  Friend,"  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Mason,  has  also  been  reprinted, 
and  five  of  the  small  books  for  children. 
An  extensive  list  of  books  for  children 
aaad  youth  is  now  published,  as  well  as  a 
complete  catalogue  of  New  Church 
books. 

If  such  exertions  are  beneficial  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  I  am  grateful  in  being 
permitted  to  be  the  means  of  such  use  — 
Yours  truly,  J.  S.  H. 

June  20. 


Manchester  Tract  Society. — Annual 

Meeting. 

f 

On  the  12th  of  May,  the  fourteenth 
anniversary  of  this  society  was  held  in 
tJbe  School  Room,  in  Peter-street,  Man- 
chester. Many  friends,  some  from  a 
diatanee,  assembled  on  the  occasion. 
The  Rev.  D,  Howarth  was  appointed  to 
take  the  chair.    The  report,  since  pub- 

*  The  notice  will  appemr  in  our  next  number. 


lished,  is  -highly  satisfactory.  The  total 
issue  of  tracts  during  the  year  is  26,088, 
and  41,17^  Synoptical  Tables  have  also 
been  issued.  These  tables  present,  at 
one  view,  the  contents  of  the  Four 
Leading  Doctrines,  and  are  ealculated  to. 
awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a 
desire  to  consider  the  propositions  and  to 
read  the  works.  The  chief  operations  of 
the  society  have  of  late  consisted  in 
printing  the  minor  works  of  Swedenborg. 
These  w(»:ks  the  author  published  as 
tracts,  detached,  and  sent  fbrth  instead 
of  larger  works,  to  perform  their  heavenly 
mission.  The  society,  therefore,  is  carry- 
ing out  the  author's  design.  Six  of  these 
minor  works,  as  frequently  announced  in 
our  Magazine,  have  already  been  pub- 
lished:— 1.  Doctrine  of  the  Lord  ;  2. 
Sacred  Scripture ;  3.  Faith  ;  4.  Life ;  5. 
Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  the 
Body;  and  6.  The  Heavenly  Doetrine  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.  An  edition  of  5000 
copies  of  each  of  these  works  has  been 
published.  The  cheap  rate  at  which  they 
are  sold  brings  them  down  to  the  idea  of 
tracts.  They  are  printed  in  a  neat  and 
accurate  form,  from  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Printing  Society's  stock,  carefully 
collated,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
original  Latin.  The  "  Brief  Exposition," 
&C.  is  in  the  press,  and  will  diortly  be 
published.  This  work,  as  contrasting  the 
Doctrines  of  the  New  Church  with  those 
of  the  Old,  we  have  always  thought  to 
be  extremely  useful  and  valuable  to  all 
who  desire  **  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope ' 
that  is  in  them."  Thus  nearly  all  the 
minor  works  of  Swedenborg  will  soon 
have  been  published  by  this  society,  and 
rendered  accessible,  for  a  trifle,  to  all  the 
world.  Let  it  no  longer  be  said  that  the 
works  of  Swedenborg  are  inaccessible  to 
the  public  on  account  of  their  price.  For 
many  interesting  particulars  relating  to 
the  operations  and  uses  of  this  society, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  report  itself. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  received  it,  can 
procure  it  by  application  through  the 
post  to  the  secretary,  Mr,  J.  B.Kennerley, 
New  Jerusalem  Church  School,  Peter- 
street,  Manclkester. 

Several  effective  addresses  were  deli- 
vered by  the  different  speakers  on  pass« 
ing  the  resolutions,  which  we  here  sub* 
jom  : — 

"  1.  That  the  report  now  read  be  re- 
ceived, and  that  it  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated under  the  direction  of  the  Ebceoutive 
Committee. 
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"  2.  Seeing  that  the  thnes  are  now 
especially  propitious  for  the  propagation 
of  genoine  doctrine  and  truth,  every  re- 
ceiver of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  is 
earnestly  solidted  to  increase  his  efforts 
in  promoting  the  objects  of  this  society. 

*'  8.  As  the  Tracts  and  Synoptical 
Tables  published  by  ^his  society  are 
eminently  useful  in  promoting  a  know- 
ledge of  Divine  Truth,  every  subscriber 
and  every  friend  is  especially  urged  to  do 
what  he  can  in  his  peculiar  sphere  to 
disseminate  the  tracts. 

"  4.  The  minor  works  of  Swedenborg, 
now  published  by  this  institution,  being 
highly  adapted  to  inculcate  a  knowledge 
of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  in  the  family 
circle  and  in  Day  and  Sunday  schools,  the 
brethren  of  the  Church  are  hereby  soli- 
cited to  extend  theur  circulation  as  widely 
as  possible. 

**5.  The  branch  societies  are  hereby 
again  solicited  to  renew  their  energies  in 
distributing  the  tracts  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  as  extoisively  as  pos- 
sibte. 

^*  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  those  kind  friends  by  whose 
liberal  donations  we  have  been  enabled 
to  extend  onr  publications  during  the 
past  year." 


IV<tUIRT    BESPECTINQ    THE    APPELLATION 
"  I  AM,"  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  LORD. 

To  the  Editor, 

Dear  Sir, — The  words  of  the  Lord 
recorded  in  John  xviii.  5,  "  I  am,"  are, 
I  believe,  viewed  by  New  Churchmen  in 
the  same  light  as  those  in  Exod.  iii.  14, 
and  adduced  as  a  convincing  argument  of 
the  identity  of  Jesus  and  Jehovah,  as  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  were  there 
that  distinction  of  person  and  attributes 
in  the  Deity  which  the  Tripersonalists 
would  have  us  believe,  the  Son  would 
have  assumed  a  title  which  the  Father^  in 
his  revelations  to  Moses,  claims  so  pecu- 
liarly for  himself.  In  fact,  that  most 
valuable  servant  of  the  church,  the  late 
Mr.  Goyder,  in  a  course  of  lectures  ori- 
ginally delivered  by  him  in  St.  George's 
Fields  in  1818,  brings  forward  the  pas- 
sage in  support  of  one  of  his  propositions, 
tliat  "Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  God." 
Now  by  referring  to  the  9th  chapter  of 
the  sanoe  G^tspel  we  see  the  hke  (ellip- 
tioal)  form  of  expression  ascribed  to  the 
blind  man  whom  the  Lord  had  just 
healed;    for    when    questioned    by  the 


neighbours  as  to  his  identity,  he,  too, 
says — **  I  am."  Now  as  I  cannot  myself 
see  how  far  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
a  position  in  the  first  instance  which  it  is 
needless  to  say  we  cannot  in  the  second, 
I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  some  of 
your  readers  would  enlighten  me  on  the 
subject,  the  more  especially  as  I  am  a 
young  receiver,  and  an  isolated  one, 
having  no  means  of  personal  commimi  ca- 
tion with  any  of  my  brethren  in  the 
faith.  Trusting  you  will  not  deem  this 
an  intrusion  on  >our  time  and  space, 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  constant  reader, 

W. 
[We  beg,  in  reply,  to  state  to  our  cor- 
respondent, that  there  is  only  one  in- 
stance in  the  Gospel  which  can  be  fairly 
construed  into  a  direct  proof  that  the 
Lord,  as  to  His  Humanity,  is  the  /  am 
mentioned  in  Exodus  iii.  14.  This  pas- 
sage is  in  John  viii.  58,  where  the  Lord 
says — "  Verili/  I  say  unto  you,  l^ore 
Alraham  was,  I  am."  This  passage  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  identity  of  Jesus,  in 
respect  to  His  Humanity,  with  Jehovah. 
And  the  Jews  so  understood  it,  for, 
thinking  that  He  had  uttered  blasphemy, 
they  immediately  took  up  stones  to  cast 
at  him.  But  without  entering  into  a  dis- 
quisition upon  all  the  passages  where  the 
Lord  says  cyiv  Eifti,  we  refer  our  corres- 
pondent to  two  learned  papers  on  this 
subject  in  our  Periodical  for  January  and 
April,  1823,  pp.  309,  379.— Editor.] 


Mr.  Wilson's  Lectures. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Tlifi.  Loan  Tract  Committee, 
superintending  the  delivery  and  publica- 
tion of  the  lectures  by  the  late  Thomas 
Wilson,  of  Woodhouses,  have  made  a 
private  appeal  to  enable  them  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  reporting  these  lectures, 
and  their  preparation  for  the  press.  They 
have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  their 
appeal  was  graciously  received,  and  was 
responded  to  with  a  promptitude  which 
enabled  them  to  proceed  without  delay 
with  their  arrangements  with  the  present 
publisher,  Mr.  Leon  Ken  worthy. 

The  sale  of  the  work  has  far  exceeded 
their  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  whole  edition,  of  over  700  copies, 
was  bought  up  before  they  had  issued 
from  the  press. 

Considerable  improvements  will  appear 
in  the  next  edition,  which,  indeed,  might 
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have  been  embodied  in  the  present  ouek 
had  it  not  been  hurried  through  the  press 
by  the  impatience  of  subscribers. 

The  committee  have  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  following  sums,  and  to 
thank  the  several  gentlemen  whose  names 
appear,  for  their  timely  aid,  without 
whose  assistance  the  lectures  would  never 
have  been  published : — 

£.   s.    d. 

Mr.  E.  Preston 5     0     0 

Mr.  J.  Senior 2     0     0 

Mr.  Gee 2     0     0 

Mr.  Stott     2     0     0 

Mr.  MeUor 1     0     0 

Mr.  H.  Becconsal  10     0 

Mr.  J.  Broadfield    1     0     0 

Mr.  A.  Howarth 0  10     0 

Middleton  Society... 0     7     6 

Mr.  O.  Roylance 0     2     6 

Loan  Tract  Committee...     0  15     0 


£15  15     0 


(Signed)        Samuel  Antonie,  Sec. 
20th  July,  1851. 


Meeting  of  Conference. 

The  44th  General  Conference  will  be 
held  this  year  in  the  Church,  in  Argyle- 
square.  King's  Cross,  London,  on  Tues- 
day, August  12,  to  commence  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  large  meeting 
may  be  confidently  expected.  It  is, 
therefore,  particularly  desirable  that  all 


matters  to  be  oonsidered  should  be  pre- 
sented in  as  complete  and  well  digested  a 
form  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  busi- 
ness may  be  transacted  without  any 
avoidable  delay.  All  reports,  memorials, 
&c.,  that  have  not  yet  been  forwarded  to 
the  secretary  should  be  sent  immediately. 
The  usual  social  meeting  on  Thursday, 
August  14,  will  take  place  in  the  Music 
Hall,  Store-street. 


"  The  Medium,"  an  American 
Periodical.. 

"  The  Medium"  is  a  periodical  of  the 
New  Church  published  at  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, and  is  issued  every  fortnight.  It 
consists  of  a  single  sheet,  filled  with  use- 
ful, instructive,  and  edifying  matter.  Its 
mission  into  the  tax  West  appears  to  be 
prosperous,  and  renders  a  good  service  to 
the  scattered  receivers  of  the  Heavenly 
Doctrines  in  those  extensive  districts. 
It  not  only  culls  flowers  of  Truth  from 
various  New  Church  periodicals,  and  irom 
the  works  of  Swedenborg,  but  has  also 
much  that  is  original  and  highly  oredita- 
able  to  the  thinkers  on  New  Church 
principles.  It  is  also  a  vehicle  of  intelli- 
gence and  information  respecting  the 
church,  and  is  no  doubt  a  welcome  mes- 
senger to  all  New  Church  minds  in  those 
distant  parts  of  Ameriea.  We  thank 
the  editor  for  kindly  sending  us  this 
periodical,  and  we  trust  that  he  is  regu- 
larly in  the  receipt  of  our  Magazine. 


M^xxin^ti. 


Married,  on  the  30th  June,  at  Edin- 
burgh, by  the  Rev.  T.  O.  Prescott,  of 
Gla^ow,  Mr.  John  Hunter  Maxwell,  to 
Eliza  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Low,  of  Edinburgh. 


Married,  on  Monday  the  14th  of  July, 
at  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  Birming- 
ham, by  the  father  of  the  bride,  Mr, 
Samuel  Bamett,  to  Sarah  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Madeley, 
of  Birmingham. 


©bituarp. 


Died,  on  the  4th  of  June,  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age,  Mr. 
Richard  Cottam,  senior.  The  immediate 
cause  of  his  removal  from  this  life  was 
pulmonary  consumption.  Although  ill 
for  some  time  previously,  his  death  was 
very  unexpected,  both  by  liimself  and 
others.  A  day  or  two  before  his  departure, 
he  seemed  so  far  recovered  as  to  meditate 


taking  a  short  excursion  into  the  country. 
But  the  day  fixed  on  for  his  exonrdon  saw 
his  removal  to  another,  and,  we  trust,  a 
better  world,  where  sickness  shall  no 
more  oppress  him.  The  deceased  was 
one  of  the  earliest  receivers  of  the  doc- 
trines here.  He  joined  our  society  in 
1822.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  very 
active  and  zealous  member.  a. 
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Died,  on  May  27th,  Mrs.  William 
Barnes,  of  Accrington,  aged  30  years. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in 
the  New  Church,  and  was  of  the  third 
generation  on  the  mother's  side  in  the 
same  family.  She  was  an  affectionate 
receiver  of  the  doctrines,  and  formerly  a 
scholar,  then  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
ichool)  and  a  ^elp  lo  the  church  in  the 
choir.  Her  heart  and  soul  were  in  every- 
thing connected  with  the  good  of  the 
New  Jerujsalem.  She  sympathised  with 
its  difficulties  and  rejoiced  in  its  joys, 
whenever  she  knew  them.  Owing  to 
some  deep>>seated  cause,  flpif  many  years 
she  was  occasionally  a  great  sufferer 
in  the  head.  But  she  ever  bore  her 
afflictions  with  exemplary  patience  and 
resignation,  trusting  that  the  Lord  in  per- 
mitting them  had  some  eternal  good  in 
view  which  she  would  realize  in  heaven. 
Her  last  illness  was  induced  by  child- 
birth. She  survived  the  birth  of  a  weak 
infant,  whiofa  she  has  left  behind  her,  but 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  never  fully  rallied 
fh>m  the  extreme  debility  into  which  she 
sank.  She  spoke  of  her  expected  removal 
with  confident  trust,  and  calmness,  and 
was  most  grateful  for  the  unremitting 
oare  of  her  excellent  mother  and  beloved 
husband.  She. passed  away  at  length 
like  an  infant  going  to  sleep,  and  awoke, 
no  doubt,  in  the  soft  sphere  of  the  celes- 
tial angels.  She  has  left  two  pledges  of 
.affection  with  her  esteemed  husband,  and 
a  sweet  remembrance  of  her  worth  to  a 
wide  circle  of  friends. 

Tlie  pilgrim  enfeebled  bv  sickness  and  pain, 
"Who  has  sunk  in  the  valley  again  and  again, 
"Will  clieerfnlly  follow  the  call  from  above, 
And  monnt  with  the  angels  the  chariot  of  love. 
J.  B.,  A. 


Died!,  at  Prestolee,  near  Bolton,  Lan- 
cashire, at  the  rcsidenee  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Rudgyard,  her  son-in-law,  Hannah,  re- 
lict of  Mr.  John  Ormerod,  late  of  $alford. 
The  deceased  was  bom  at  Bury,  Lanca- 
shire,  on  the  24th  of  May,  in  the  me- 
morable year  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
1757,  and  had,  consequently,  nearly 
completed  her  ninety-fourth  year.  Re- 
siding near.  Chamber  Hall,  the  birth- 
place of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the 
time  of  his  entrance  into  this  world,  she 
not  only  remembered  him  as  an  infant, 
bat  abo  dandled  ham  in  her  arms,  little 


thinking  at  the  time  of  the  important 
part  that  infant  was  destined  in  after 
years  to  take  in  the  affairs  of  his  country, 
and  the  civilised  world. 

Shortly  after  her  marriage,  she  and 
Mr.  Ormerod  removed  to  Manchester, 
and  having  been  brought  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  EngUmd,  tlwy 
attended  the  ninistry  of  the  late  vene- 
rable Clowes,  where  they  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church.  They  also  attended  the  Tues- 
day evening  meetings  held  by  Mr.  Clowes 
at  his  own  residence,  to  which  the  de- 
ceased frequently  reverted  as  among  the 
most  pleasing  reminiscences  of  the  past. 
When,  however,  Mr  Cowherd,  Mr. 
Clowes 's  curate,  seceded  Arom  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  commenced  preaching  the 
doctrines,  they  followed  him ;  but  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  many  things  in 
his  preaching,  they  connected  themselves 
with  the  congregation  meeting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Prince Vstreet,  Manchester, 
under  the  ministry  of  the  late  Mr.  Hind- 
marsh  ;  and  Mr.  Ormerod  was  one  of  the 
most  active  parties  in  the  erection  of  the 
Temple,  wMther  the  society  afterwards 
removed,  the  site  on  which  the  building 
stands  having  been  chosen  at  his  sug- 
gestion. 

Mrs.  Ormerod  was  a  woman  of  ntore 
than  ordinary  strength  of  mind,  and  in- 
tellectual activity  ;  and,  what  is  not 
always  the  case,  her  sympathies  and 
benevolence  were  equally  enlarged.  Pos- 
sessing also  a  retentive  memory,  she  could 
relate  many  interesting  circumstances 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Church  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  She 
was  blessed  with  a  remarkable  share  of 
health  and  vigour  during  a  long  life,  and 
her  removal  was  unattended  with  disease. 
She  only  kept  her  bed  two  days  pre- 
viously to  her  death,  and  then  no  indica- 
tions of  her  approaching  end  were  dis- 
covered, not  even  to  the  last.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  she  died, 
she  remarked  how  very  comfortable  she 
felt.  About  the  middle  of  the  day  she 
was  observed  to  be  in  a  deep  sleep,  and 
on  going  into  her  room  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  it  was  discovered  that  her 
spirit  ha<l  just  fled.  She  is  almost  the 
last  of  the  very  small  number  now  living 
who  can  recollect  the  Churcli  at  its  com- 
nicacement.  W. 


Qokve  and  Seven^  Printers,  Paiatme  Baildings,  MunCs  BanJI^  ifanchesttr. 
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MOAB  AT  EASE  FROM  HIS  YOUTH.— A  SERMON. 
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**  Moab  haJOk  been  at  ease  from  his  yoath,  and  lie  hath  settled  on  his  lees,  and 
hath  not  been  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel,  ndther  hath  he  gone  into  captivity : 
therefore,  his  taste  remained  in  him  and  his  scent  is  not  changed.  Therefore, 
behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  send  unto  him  wanderers,  that 
shall  oanse  him  to  wander,  and  shall  empty  his  vessels,  and  break  their  bottles. 
And  Moab  shall  be  ashamed  of  Ghemosh,  as  the  hoose  of  Israel  was  ashamed  of 
Bethel  their  confidenoe.'*--Jereraiah  xlviiL  11-13. 


The  severe  threatenings  and  judgments  set  forth  in  the  holy  Word 
against  those  who  opposed  themselves  to  the  God  of  Israel,  were  in- 
tended to  produce  a  salutary  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  Where  the  softer  modes  of  persuasion  and  apped 
were  ineflRBctual,  it  was  of  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  adopt  such  other 
means  as  might  be  calculated  to  reach  the  capacities  of  fallen  human 
beings,  and  turn  them  to  Himself.  While  to  the  merciful  He  shewed 
Himself  merciful,  yet  to  the  froward  did  He  also  shew  Himself  froward ; 
assuming  thus,  in  the  latter  case,  a  character  not  in  agreement  with 
His  attributes  of  love  and  mercy,  that  His  purposes  of  salvation  might 
be  accomplished,  and  His  Word  not  return  unto  Him  void. 

In  the  prophecies  from  which  our  text  is  taken,  there  are  judgments 
put  forth  against  evil-doers,  which  should  make  a  strong  impression  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  read  them.    Against  Moab  especially,  the  Lord 

N.  S.  NO.  141.— VOI^.  XII.  2  H 
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utteiB  heavj  denunciations  by  Jeremiah.  He  sthh,  **  Moab  is  spoiled  ^ 
his  calamity  is  near  to  come ;  he  shall  be  in  derision ;  howl  and  cry ; 
flee,  save  your  lives ;  give  wings  unto  Moab,  that  he  may  flee  and  get 
away ;  fear,  and  the  pit,  and  the  snare  shall  be  upon  thee.  Woe  be^ 
unto  thee,  O  Moab!"  (Ch.  xlviii.)  These  are  among  the  things  which- 
awaited  Moab  in  the  latter  d%ys. 

It  must  needs  appear  strange  that  such  heavy  judgments  should  be 
the  lot  of  Moab,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  this  people  had  by  no^ 
means  shewn  such  hostility  to  the  children  of  Israel  as  had  been  shewn: 
by  the  Egyptians  and  others,  towards  whom  there  is,  nevertheless; 
greater  lenien<7  expressed  in  the  Divine  Law.  The  children  bom  of 
the  Edomites  and  Egyptians  were  to  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord  in  Ihe  third  generation,  but  those  of  Ammon  and  Moab  were  not; 
to  enter  therein,  even  to  the  tenth  generation,  for  ever.  It  may  h& 
said  that  these  two  men  were  the  illegitimate  ofi&pring  of  Lot  by  m 
horrible  connexion;  and  this  may  be  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the  severity 
of  the  statute  wh^h  thus  ^usluded  them.  This,  howeiser,  w^  do  but 
little  towards  explaining  the  whole  counsel  of  Qod  in  the  case  before  us* 

That  we  may  be  fully  instructed  respecting  the  judgments  which* 
relate  to  Ammon  and  Moab,  it  must  be  known  that  the  sacred  Scriptures 
•ontiun  a  spifitiml  sense,  in  whiMi  ^  Lord  and  His  c^uiroli  are  treated 
of.  The  children  of  Israel  are  a  standing  type  of  those  who  are  M^ 
lowers  of  Jesus  Christ ;  whil^  tli^ir  enemies  are  a  type  of  the  3pirituai 
fpes  that  the  Lord^s  people  t^iv^  to  coQtend  with.  The  former  repress 
inen  who  ai»  prmi^i^^d  m  fi^iritu4  gopdifi^^s  anil  tr^itb,  whU»  tine  jatti^ 
represent  men  in  evil  loves  and  false  persnamons.  Them  ave  always^ 
therefore,  such  men  as  the  Israelites  and  the  nations  around  them{ 
l^pify ;  and  also  spiritual  states  and  circumstances  experienced  hj  the' 
men  of  the  dxureh,  correspondent  with  the  natural  circumstance?  reiaia^ 
of  these  people  in  the  Divine  Word.  With  such  a  view  of  the  contents-^ 
of  the  Holy  Volume,  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  with  juatioe  we  re^gard  it 
as  a  fountain  of  wisdom  to  the  church ;  and  that  we  may  eonstant^v 
draw  Eving  waters  thence  for  oup  ^^tual  edification. 

Proceed  we  to  the  text  now  before  usu  It  tells  us  bow  Moab  re^ 
mained  at  ease  f^rom  bis  youth,  and  what  consequences  tjberefore  awaited^ 
him.  In  order  to  s^  the  spiritual  import  of  Has  passage,  we  mm% 
know  what  c^s  of  per^^s  i^  represented  by  these  sons  of  Moah^ 
Observe,  therefore,  th^t  this  i^r^ju^  oi&pri9g>  these  iUegitimatff 
descendants  from  Abrabfun,  ty^y  a  class  of  persons  steading  m  s^ 
certain  way  connected  with  the  Ziord  and  His  church,  who  still  are  nofr 
His  legitimate  children.    We  aee  persons  kind,  apiijble,  dnlifo)i  an# 
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S^  ami  it»  lerea  kave  to  aUding^pkifee  a^  rule  in  %lol$M  tmM*  Ptt^dr 
loTo  aid  iniibr  vhich  aid  the  Lord's  life  in  tnai^,  and  ivfaich  B^didd,  ai§ 
Cfirknal  parents,  give  birth  to  every  kind  ai(»tftifoii!^,  scA  ^^  jtMff 
vrord  and  ^tmk,  ore  iM>t  IdM^  netites  from  v^hich  they  act.  T^  tii^ 
life,  ptooeeding  fr6m  imt>ure  met^reG^y  ia  spnrioaa  a^  d^l^j  aiid  thdy 
tiieiwdv^  are  iUegitimaite  children ;  they  are  dj^fietts  members  of  the 
dmreh.  Bj  ttalure  they  are  (tf  an  eaajr^  yiddiag,  atid  cofi^enfted  tiim  of 
wML  Tkey  will  adopt  any  priacipleft  vrhi^  i^  ecdled  goo^,  Atd  ce^ 
bmk  to  any  thing  in  the  way  of  outward  rij^teeesises^.  They  ^eiidl^ 
otheM^  and  are  {leased  with  themselvesf^  and  satMed  with  ^<diif  dMe, 
finr  they  oi%  Idok  at  wiai  is  eternal.  Bat  ailiid  alt  thfo  goodly*  appectf- 
anoe^  the  boirecUtery  evil  propenfii^es  of  their  nature  are  miilubd^ii^  / 
tlur  old  a^n  is  not  piii  off ;  their  good  ia  adulterated  by  ihe  e^  iMt  iff 
witlftn.  It  ia  IHie  ituit  whk^  is  pleiifeiiig'  to  the  eye,  bat  the  ho^e  oi 
li^BOtk  is  K^aihess.  Theae  aie  iie  persc^i^  to  ^hem^  octr  texi  eSMAeti  Ui 
the  spiiilaal-  sense;  iSxBfi  are  the  spititcial  MoaMtes,  again^ l^ho^  stc^ 
aw&l  judgtnrats  are  uttered  in  propheoy,  add  so  severe  a  law  is  f^ 
&rth  in  the  Levitieal  code.  These  6>te  taien  who  are  at  ease  inZiOn, 
wad'  say  Fedee,  peace  to  their  souls,  when  there  is  no  peace. 

"  Meab  hrth  been  at  ease  from  his^  youth."  We  may  readily  see  that 
sudi  natural  mm  as  we  hare  jmit  desoribed  are  here  meant  by  MeiSfi, 
who  continue  satisfied  with  the  state  they  ate  in,  without  seeking  ^  be 
bora  again.  To  speak  moie  pnrtlcttlariy,  that  fii%t  perk)d  ih  tbe 
Christian  lileiar^rred  to,  when  the  ^uths  of  religion  are  stoted  \i§ 
invtheiEi^m(»y,  and  are  auffexed  there  to  remain  ^hout  being  tKied  te 
purify  the  affeetioQS.  Men  are  apt  to  learn  these  with  eagerness,  and- 
then  renuda  satisfied.  They  will  Eietlle,  as  the  text  says,  on  tl^ir  lee^> 
andnsft  \m ein^tied  from  vessel  to  vessd ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  ally 
thdopfspuritfifll  knovdedge  with  the  impuritiiss  of  the  hotutal  mindj  and 
lesioa  tfcatr8tate>  without  seeking  to  be  fefAfy  creat<^  aae^.  It  i»ht^ 
Hteraiif  to  tho-  pxocess  of  making  wine,  n^ich;  ite^  the  first  piace»  ia 
mised  with  leeS;  but  these  are  to  sink  deiwn>  and  the  wine  to  be  emptied 
firom  vesBeVtO'veasdl,  till  it  is  separated  from  its  im|)uHti6ns.  Such 
wineia  to  image  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  shoald  lead  to  its 
pufifiootiok]^.  When  th4  pvophet  saith  that  th6  Lotd  wiU  make  in  the 
moontfiiinB  ^  Zion  '^a  least  of  fat  things^  of  winei^  oH  the  lees,  well 
reined,"  Me  alhides  to  the  Ohrisdaftt  dmrdh,  whose*  spiriic»l  truth  in 
the  miaidte;  of- iistnm  members  shall  pur^  them  from  the  letes  of  s^ 
and  (tf  the  world.  Hm  wine  we  d^nk  in  the  Ekfly  S^per  is  an  imagid* 
of  the  trnfOir  we  fq^poprii^  liom^  the  liOrd.    If  the  tru&s  we  lea^ 
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remain  in  the  memory,  witliout  reaching  the  heart  whieh  is  impare>  it 
is  like  wine  settled  on  the  lees.    It  should  pass  from  the  understanding 
to  the  will,  in  which  case  a  real  change  takes  place. .   It  leads  then  to  a  . 
transformation  of  the  whole  man. 

The  text  says  further,  <*  Neither  hath  he  gone  into  captivity."  To  go  ^ 
into  captivity  implies,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  to  sustain  temptations. 
When  the  Israelites  went  into  captivity,  they  represented  the  church  • 
enduring  spiritual  trials,  which  are  temptations  or  infestations.    It  is  ; 
here  brought  as  a  charge  against  Moab,  that  he  had  not  gone  into  < 
captivity,  because  it  is  necessary  that  the  man  of  the  chureli  should,  i 
for  his  purification^  become  spiritually  captive,  or  submit  to  be  infested  > 
and  tried.      This  truth  is  frequentiy  declared  in  the  Word,  as  for 
instance,  where  the  prophet  beholds  two  baskets  of  figs ;  one  of  whi<^  i 
is  a  type  of  those  who  had  been  in  captivity,  and  the  other  of  those  t 
who  had  not  been  captive:  the  former  are  called  good  figs,  and  the  t 
latter  very  bad,  so  bad  that  they  could  not  be  eaten.    Of  the  former  ^ 
the  Lord  saith,  *'  Like  these  good  figs,  so  will  I  acknowledge  tiiem  that . 
are  carried  away  captive  of  Judah,  whom  I  have  sent.out  of  this  pkee 
nnjto  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  for  their  good,    1  will  give  them  a  ? 
heart  to  know  Me,  and  they  shall  be  My  people,  and  I  will  be  their  ; 
God."    (Jeremiah  xxiv.  S,  7.)    Thus  do  we  see,  that  man  is  not  created 
anew,  without  going,  as  Moab  should  have  done,  into  captivity,  or,  in  i 
the  spiritual  idea,  sustaining  temptations. 

It  may  be  well  to  describe  here  the  true  nature  of  temptations,  and  ^ 
why  they  must  be  endured.  They  are  commonly  thought  to  be  mere  ? 
s^dsual  allurements,  which  draw  away  the  inclinations,  and  so  entice  a 
m^n  from  the  paths  of  duty.  In  such  a  case,  however,  he  is  not  ' 
tempted  in  the  sense  of  Scripture,  unless  he  is  regulating  his  mind  1^  > 
religious  principles,  so  that  only  such  persons  as  are  seeking  to  be  : 
spiritual  can  be  truly  tempted.  Temptations,  to  speak  properly,  are  r 
trials  in  the  mind  between  principles  of  goodness  and  truth  on  the  one  ^ 
hand,  and  those  of  evil  and  falsity  <m  the  other ;  the  former  of  which  : 
are  made  active  by  ministering  spirits  from  heaven,  and  the  latter  by  : 
spirits  from  hell,  so  that  the  man  who  is  regenerating,  experiences  a  > 
eonfiict  in  his  mind,  which,  especially  if  severe,  is  called  temptation.  ^ 
Thus  we  see  that  temptation  is  a  state  of  trial  which  the  Christian  \ 
endures ;  he  is  in  such  case  taking  up  his  cross  as  a  militant  follower  i 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  necessity  for  such  trials  arises  from  the  fact,  thai 
witiiout  them  the  evil  loves  of  man,  especially  his  self-dependence, 
cannot  be  put  off,  and  new  life  be  appropriated  from  the  Lord.  It  is  . 
an  eternal  truth  which  the  3aviour  has  uttered,  saying,  **  Whosoever . } 
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ddth  not  bear  his  ofoss^  and  come  after  Me,  cannot  be  My  disciple. **^ 
(^ake  xiv.  37.)  j; 

-iTbe  text  says  further  respecting  Moab,   " Tberefore  bis  taste  re-' 
mained  in  him,  and  bis  scent  is  not  obanged;"  implying  tbat  iiis  nature 
r«ttained  without  any  real  alteration.     These  words  teach,  spiritually, 
tbat  the  essmtiali^e  the  \a9e&  and  principles  of  such  as  Moab  represents;^^ 
aiid>\^  act  as  be  acted,  undergo  no  reai  change.    The  taste  of  mail 
coirresponds  to  the  delight  which  is  felt  in  appropriating  good,  and  the  ' 
small  ta  that  whidi  is  fdt  in  appropriating  truth.     If  man  does  not  ^ 
submit  to  temptations,  as  a  means  to  remove  the  predominance  of  selfish  ^ 
a^  Worldly  affections,  bis  heart  continues  in  evil:    his  real  relish  is  ^ 
only  of  that  which  is  of  the  earth  earthy ;  hb  spiritual  taste  and  scent  - 
reinaifi  as  they  were.     They  cannot  be  altered  by  mere  external  piety 
aiid  goodness.    Unt^  bis  old  concupiscences  are  put  off,  and  away^^ 
nAde  for  heavenly  loves  and  principles,  there  can  be  no  real  change  ; 
w«o(^ht  in  the  heart    **  His  taste  remained  in  him,  and  his  scent  is  ^ 
n^ohanged."  " 

After  thus  describing  the  state  of  Moab,  our  text  proceeds  to  say  ^ 
what  the  end  of  such  conduct  is  to  be :— "  Therefore,  behold,  the  days  "^ 
come^  saith  the  Lord,  tbat  will  send  unto  him  wanderers,  that  shall  ' 
caiise  bom  to  wander,  and  shall  empty  his  vessel?,  and  break  their  ^^ 
bottles.^    The  days  here  mentioned  are  t^ose  of  the  Messiah's  advent,  ^ 
when  He  wecdd  judge  the  earth.     Jesus  Ohrist,  therefbre,  accomplished  ^ 
a  judgmsent  when  in  the  world ;  according  as  he  said,  **  For  judgment 
I  «»;  come  into  this  worid ;  now  is  the  judgmeni  of  this  world.*'    (John 
ixjt^y  xai.  81.)    In  the  spiritual  dense,  however,  it  refers  to  the  Lord's  - 
visilation  at  all  times,  and  applies  to  every  person  whom  He  comes  to  ^ 
judge,  as  we  know  to  be  the  case  at  His  time  <^  death,  because  every  "' 
regenerate  person  is  a  church  in  its  least  ifftm.    The  text  teaches,  * 
thaf«fore,  what  is  t»  be  the  awful  bt  of  spiuitual  Moabites ;  of  those  •' 
who  are  only  spurious  members  of  liie  ehuroh.    The  Lord  will  send  ' 
unto  them  wanderers,  that  shaH  cause  them  to  wander ;  which  means  ' 
that  they  sfadl  dq»art  and  go  afar  off  from  the  Lord.    Hi^y  would  not  ^ 
go^'  fo  a  time,  into  ^^tivity,  therefore^  th^  must  go  away  from  Him  ^ 
altogether;   they  would  not*«nckire  temptation,  therdfc^e  th^  mdist  ' 
suibr  diesolation ;  th^  would  not  pimfy  the»r  wine  by  emptying  it  from 
vessel- io  veesel,  therelore  their  vessels  thems^ves  slmll  be  en^ed  out,  ^ 
anA  t^ir  boUles  be  all  brc^en.    By  these  words  is  implied,  that  those 
wbmn  Moab  represents,  shall  be  deprived  of  the  means  which  v^ere  '- 
giten'them  to  become  regenerate  men.    To  become  wandered,  or  men  " 
i?hK»hav^  lost  their  way,  i$  to  lose  their  spiritual  way,  the  way  of  truth.  "" 
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The  Sorij^ianr  sa^  of  uimevs^  tibal  they  Are  aHur  off  Irom  Gedy  and  etra^ 
"wanderers  in  a  fisir  country,  which  is  equal  to  saying  that  as  to-  tbeii^ 
state,  they  are  far  feom  righleotsness:  and  holoieBSi  or  goodness  HMk 
tnithb  in  wyeh  case,  they  ate  ii^  evU  loves^  a»d  &l6e  peorsuaaioiia* 
Win^  vessels  and  bottles,  denote  traihe  and  knowledges  in  thfi  wkaA 
of  a  laboiur^  in  the  vin^cdr  ivhiob  ai^e  to  be  a  tietos  of  hJB  rogene^ 
ration ;  but  if  these  are  not  ajppUed  to  life ;  if,  by  these,  be  docfr  not; 
Btdve  a£ter  his  purifieatton ;  then,  ^Hdien  the  Lord  of  the  yineyard  eomeat 
and  sumtDons  him  ta  judgment,  he  must  be  ^riVed  of  all  those' 
m^ians,  and  come  into  these  Raises  agreeing  mth  the  evil&  which  h»i 
inwajKlijr  cberished  in  the  world.  The  same  is  here  meant  a»  where  it 
ie  said  i»r  the  book  of  Job — **  The  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out  f 
(xviiL  5.)  and<  again  in  the  BevekitiOns — ''  I  will  remove  thy  eandUMik- 
out  of  its  plaee,  eveept  thou  r^nt/*  (ii.  5.)  This  is  the  eerlttn  lol^ 
of  every  unprofitable  servwat^  his  talent  is  taken  away,  and  he  itn  *'eeas^ 
into  outer  darkness."  He  id  left  to  gravitate  down  to  Uie  centre  d  hts 
selfish  affections^  to  the  bottomless  pit  among  those  who  are  lost  He 
is  as  the  Egyptians,  when  separated  from  the  Israelitiss,  of  whcmt  it  is 
said,  "The  sea  eavered  them;  they  sank  as  lead  in  tbe  ntigbty  waters^'" 
(Exod.  XX,  10.) 

Lastly,  our  text  declares — ''And  Meab  shall  be  ashamed  oi  Ohemoi^ 
as  the  house  of  Israel  was  ashamed  of  Bethel  their  cenfidenoe.''  These 
words  teach  that  Moaby  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  disappointed 
in  that. wherein  he  hsA  put  bis  trust.  Obemosh  was  tbe  idol  worship^ 
by  the  Moabites^  and  was  one  titot  the  Lord  at  His  coming  should 
destroy.  To  worship  an  idol  wad  to  cultivate  a  false  religieulE^  pnncipie,. 
or  cherish  a  kind  of  love  which  is  contrary  to  true  religion^  That  wl^tk^ 
a  man  supremely  loves,  is  the  god  whi(^  he  really  woFshi{)s ;  so  that 
every,  umi,  whatever  may^  be  his  profession,  is  an  idc^ter,  in  tbe^ 
spiritual  idea,  who  lov^  supremely  himsej'f  and  the  world.  He  isv  like 
Moab,^  sendng  a  faise  gpd^  that  ^^1  utterly  Ml  hka  in  the  day  of 
need.  Bethel,  as  the  confidence^  ef  Isirad,  ie  here  mentioned  m* 
reference  to  the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam,  who)  set  up,  in  Ih(n  tod  Beldie^^ 
goldeir  calves  as  o^jteets^  of  worahip.  To  set  these  up,  a^d  eUterwards^ 
be  ashamed  of  theniji  aa  the  children  o4  Ifflfa;ei<  were,  represented} 
worship  from;  mer^y  nc^und  affections,  and  its  ruinous  conse^pieBoes'  t» 
thetworslappersk  This  last  verse  teaches^'  therefore,  in  the  spbntnal' 
sense,  that  those  professors  repre^snted  by  Moabi  shall,  in  the  eiid# 
find  themselves  awfully  deoeived.  Their  mere  external  good,r  pnuctised* 
on  earth,  wiU  not  fit  them  for  the  Lord's  kingdom ;  for  in  the^  day  of 
visitati^,]  tbiogs^of  the^  hearts  sbalt  be*  laid  open^  hidden  thbgr  MU 
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be  rdvealed,  and  what  has  been  spoken  in  the  ear  in  closets,  shall  be 
proclaimed  on  the  house  tops.  Like  the  foolish  virions,  without  oil  in 
their  lamps,  they  shall  knock  at  the  door  of  the  marriage  feast,  saying, 
Lord,  Lord,  open  to  as ;  and  the  Son  of  Man  shall  answer,  **  Verily; 
I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not," 

We  see,  then,  my  brethren,  that  our  text  presents  us  with  im^rtant 
instrootion,— ^instruction  which  we,  if  we  be  wise,  shall  apply  to  our 
pvofit.  We  shall  determine  to  use  it  as  a  solemn  warning  againsitr 
falling  into  9ucb  a  state  as  that  which  Moab  represents.  We  may, 
indeed,  easily  so  fall,  for  every  thing  around  us  conspires  to  draw  us 
jintp  fi.  ^W^  of  security  in  inatters  of  religion :  the  world  we  live  in ; 
jts  ewes,  its  duties,  and  the  turmoil  of  men ;  the  wileiB  and  treadieii^ 
^luch  eveipfrfaere  appear,  to  seduce  us,  and  keep  us  back  from  spiritual 
attainments ;  all  these  are  mightily  powerful,  and  often,  too  often,  ar^ 
successful,  despite  the  tamest  resolutions  we  make.  Yea,  our  own 
hearts  will  betray  us,  if  they  are  not  watched  with  care  and  diligence. 
"The  heart  is  deceitful  ^bove  all  thin|;8,  and  desperately  wicked." 
^pw  often  it  will  incline  w  to  i:em«»  ^  ease  in  Ziw.  spying  Peace, 
pei^B#,  to  ms  •WKikft  when  tbsre  is  ne  peaee !  Hoiw  liable  we  are  40 
renaia,  like  Moab,  at  ease  from  ouv  youth,  forgetting  hew  we  shotild 
speed  ear  way  to  Zion  I  How  liable  to  settle  on  our  lees,  and  not  1)e 
emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel,  neither  gp  into  captivity !  Let  us  resolve 
to  shun  the  way^  of  Moab,  and  be  Israelites  indeed.  To  this  end, 
we  ninst  do  faithfully  t]l[^  duties  prescribed  to  us,  as  mea^  for  inheriting 
eternal  life.  We  must  do  the  work  of  vej^entttaee,  by  exuBalning  ^uro 
selves,  oofifessing  ^ur  dns,  and  shunning  them  in  every  way.  We 
must  examine,  and  see  what  is  the  governing  principle  in  our  affections 
and  lives.  This  must  we  learn,  and  determine  to  be  actuated  only  by 
love  to  the  Lord  And  the  neighbour.  Every  thing  contrary  to  this  m^ 
mu&t  shun  in  all  ks  manHes^ons.  We  must  shun  every  evil  as  sAti 
against  God.  Let  us  do  this,  iMid  1^  us  constantly  look  to  the  Lopd  as 
our  only  hope,  our  strength  and  our  salvation.  Let  us  look  to  Him  in 
prayer,  in  the  study  of  His  Word,  in  Sabbath  duties,  in  attention  to 
tbe  ordinanpes,  anjj  whatever  can  help  us  forward  in  our  regeneration. 
Thus  shall  we  assuredly  realise  the  hope  whiob  is  before  us  of  fiatuce 
and  la^t^  bliss.  We  shall  ovevoome  and  lah^nt  the  caaoim  :of  life. 
W^  shall  not  be  ashamed  in  tiie  day  of  the  Ix>rd*s  appeavanee,  but  ehaH 
be  fitted  to  stand  in  His  presence,  and  dwell  etemadly  in  His  Idngdom. 
Amen.  A.  H. 
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The  following  esttrael  k  irom  a  letter  from  the  1^  Dr»  Andrew  Gomb^ 
©f  Bdinbufgbi  ccmtained' in  bte  "  Life  «nd  Gorre^MwicfeBBce,"  a  mdet 
VaWaW^  knd'  itistrtibtiv^'  ^rk,  delfriealiiig  'tlir  dfi^ratefer  t»f  doe  61 1^ 
Noblest  and  test  of  men,  prepared  for  puTftKcktibn  by  bis^'c^l^terafed 
brother,  George  Combe,  author  of  **l!lie  Cpnstitution  of  S(fan."'^'TOB 
contribut(M:  of  this  e;^tract  desire^  to  expre^a  his  gratitude  to  the.  latiei: 
gentleman  ibr  giving  Mm  the  opportooit^  of  perusing  dooameots  whic^ 
lie  Christian  ^adent  oan  read  wit^ut  knowing  hm  to  beeosi^e,  bxA 
^ich  ift)  real  ChHstian  can  t^d'  wifhbut  actuary  becbttftng,^«%WISS^ 
fcan  1  The  intellectual  testimony  of  Dr.'  Combe  to  the  trtrthMhdfeiaf 
the  following  remarks  of  the  Eev.  D.  E.  Ford,  which  it  recites,  adcra 
Id' the  moral  weight  6f  the  XeH^t  giren  fromr  mtusb  ezperienBe  :*^     / 

^  "  I  have  been  lately  reading  a  small  work  entitled  *becapoIea,  or  the  IbdiVidoal 
bbliga^n  of  Christians  to  save  sotds  from  death.*  By  the  Rev.  0;  E.  ^rdl  Eightk 
iHoosUid.  It  iH^in  hl^  ie^te,  attd  although  it  oontidtts  a  gr^at  deal'  ftom  vlissit  i 
4ln«iV  I^Mrv^are^otee  Itxftdig  renliirkit  in  H,  derived  feooi  Ipis^xpe^lnMe  <tf  4weii^ 
^ears  inaetual  lifB,.,-  We  heav  i^igrfat  deal  alxmt  a  death-bed  bei^g  a  trial  of  a  |iiaa*« 
foith^  and  of  sickness  beinj^  a  fit  season  to  make  a  proper  impression,  upon  a  vaxCu 
mind  of  the  Importance  of  faith,  and  also,  of  affliction  being  seint  on  purpose  to  open 
IQiea^i  eyes  to  their  sinftd  condition^  Physiblogy,  which  teaches  the  dependence  blT 
86iimd  t^ibk^g  and  feeling  np0n  a  healthy  drganism^^  imd  ttne  oAfjbi  of  maefi  deprcH^ 
irfoii  and  an;Bety^  the  opposito  state  of  di^eaae,  disdalnM  the  proposition^' and 
affirms  that  h|»lth  i%  th^  9ea8on  in  whici^  aman  ou^t  to  inaka  up  h^  opinipns,  fix 
l^faithi  ai^d  pjce|twe  jto  (|it;  aoid  tjbi^t  the  an^peties  during  illness  of  a  man  whp  has 
done  so  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  symptoms  of  his  disease,  and  ^^ot  as  indications 
of  his  true  state  of  mind.  Mr.  Ford,  an  apparently  pious  inan,  has  been  led  hy 
experience  io  isikt  preeteeiytlie  same  Views,  and  esikHdly  avows  that  he  attadM 
ttttle  welgid;  tO!  tivD  reKgioHr  visitetion  pttbff^nk,  <  A^pAsbrato  of  neariy  t^e&i|^ 
years^*  si^  he*  *has:m<)de  me^  foiattiar  with  nsee^;  ^tafll^tion; :  I.  eaa^  hardly 
Tfi^i^mber  ajbase  in.which  eiokfkfm  did  not,  dispose  the  mind  to.  think  seripu^y  of 
reli£^o%  especially  when  early  associations  led  that  way.  But  how  has  it  been^  with 
those  who  returned  to  active  life  again?  Tkey  have  left  iheir  religion  in  ihe  chamber 
cf  affitction^  arid  not  a  vettiffe  of  pidy  has  remained  to  attest  ihe  penitineiiees  of)ihek^ 
cot^emioit.* '  Be  ficsutlnnes  t^*  I  hB,te  aeett  aiimera  br^ht  to  Ood  BMiah  dl  tho 
jkin^0ft'cijOhn$tim  oxpeiiiBee:  spqie  by^  the^vterrersv^  ^  1^,  othArs  by'lhe 
^Uxaotionsof-the ;Crossf>s(nne  by  a  lon|;  artd.almpat  Imperc^tihle  process^  othera^ 
oomp^ffativ^ly  in  a  moinent;  but  ecarcd^in  a  single  instance  have  I  fownd  convirsum^ 
or  even  real  awaienin^f  dated  from  affliction.  If  ten  were  cleansed  were^  are  tlie  n|ne  b 
It  has  hai)pened  unto  them  according  to  the  true  prdverb,  the  dog  is  turned  to  ^^ 
vo&tft  ag^;  a^  OioTOw  that  Was ::vtlBidi^  to %^ watted  thoia&o.  (2  F^ 
iL^H,)    Wouid  fh(UHnde^  pia^iohichoofMi^im^^^^  toX\fkim-^ 

woHdfhav0  rtootforf  t^notU  m4ia<U    L^t^tqa^oienoe  9^j^^  *-  -^*   j^„  'J^ofarAoan  it 
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tie  loo  deeply  livpuMwd  en  tlie  ninde  of  eU  wlw  are  «i»ioiw  tp  ,b(in||.»iQiievs  to 
Christ,  thtt  health  Is  tiie  eeeiKm  ef  benefit  as  well  as  of  aseftiliiesB.  *  •  •  The 
«iok  demand  our  kindness,  our  sympathy,  and  o^r  prayers  ;  but  if  we  wish  to  save 
mens*  souls,  our  chief  attention  most  be  directed  to  those  who  need  no  other  phyd- 
dan.  Persons  fat  all  diseases,  aad  in  all  steges  ef  disease,  have  been  4|agetly  eouglk 
est  with  the  beimeleaihitention  W  showlBg  tiwn  A»  imy  U>  heaTcn;  lwWIcF  «M 
Jbealthftil JbnMKlee  of  the  sane 4welUng  have  been  left  io,[^im«e>t)Mrrafm  psM^^ 
piell,  witbeut  e«e  word  of  entrqity.agr  jpracning.  In  maqy  biet^ess  the  yisitatkNi  9f 
the  sick  U  per^tly  useless.  I  have  attended  persons  in.  maligqant  fevers,  who 
eeetned  perfectly  conscious  at  the  time,  and  ezoeedingly  than]d\cd  for  my  visits,  but 
who,  on  recoTcry,  had  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  anything  that^lwd  takeik 
pUee.*  This,  adds  Dr.  Combe,  is  honestly  sti*ed,^iatd  Is  jest  what  might:  hKm  tea 
expected ;  and  yet  when  a  siok  person  ehsnmi  anxiety  abo^t  :tb0 :4tetfie,;ihe9r  jnneii 
Importanoe  Is  attached  to  it.  When  the  mind  is  so  fiur  impaired  by  ^sease  as  to  be 
nnaUo  to  Judge  soundly  in  regard  to  <nxUnary  affairs,  it  surely  cannot  be  considered 
«s  in  a.fit  atalie  to  examfaie  «|ew  tbe^^ioawlA  of  its  re^gione  ofiahfis,'^ 

A  clear  line  of  distinction  is  to-be^rawn  between  two  kinds  of  vows 
made  inafflictioii,  namely,  vowsio  make  atibiiQge,j^.yo^^^to  ifi^vc^s^ 
.iiiignnce  and  watdiAilness  an  U^e  :g()od^w4y,  pteyioiisly  obo^en,  jhiA 
thosen  in  aiStste  of  liberty,  land^fiote  in  one  of  rea^nkit,  mth^  .4lMt.^ 
tickness,  and  dte  aftpnktmamx  Qi  ideatb.  Smienb^ig  lefi^es  ;Uiiijt 
impressions  made  cinder  compu}sk«i. and  extendi jfi^s^t^t,  ilo  not 
abide;  bnt  changes  made  vduntarily,  in  a. state  of  m>erty.and  b^tl), 
«re  permanent— altbougb  suli^t,  of  course,  to  be  interrupted  ot  brought 
to  a  dose  throng  neglect. to  "watch  and  pi&y,'Vas  the  Lc^d  ^com?- 
manded.  Ther6  can :  be  no  doubt  that  those  who .  aie  already,  d^x)^ 
coi^unctk)n  with  the  Lord  by  love  and  faith,  in  dte  kabU  of  improving 
all  providential  dispensations,  are  dble  and  willing  to.  draw,  and  there- 
fore are  successful  in  drawing  improvemeut  from  the  afflietiou  ^f  ,8l<ck- 
i&ess^  because  they  can  view  afflkstioa/nwiMtttftw  pmfi  t^-mio,  ^wbii^ 
Ims  yet  to  ^  hmmed  by  the  previouflly  impenitent,  and  is  ahDostimp^ 
sible  to  be  learned  in  illness,  net  only  from  bodily  inoapapity,  hfXt 
because,  in  order  to  propitiate  Providence,  there  is  a  predispofjitton  to 
admit  wi^ui  easaminatvon  whatever  is  urged  by  ministers  of  ri^Ugiop, 
Cas  parties  auppo9ed  to  be  competent  J  and  impresiuons  «pe  therefore 
veceived  wiUiout  examination,  which  have  no  firm  ground  in  the  mind, 
tind  which,  oonsequehtly,  must  needs  pass  away.  But  it  may  he  miA, 
^  Any  sinM  man  can  see  that  he.  is  such,  and  that  punishment  awailiS 
him,  and  is  not  that  enou^  to  qualify  him  to  Jay  hold  on  the  offered 
pardon  ?  To  this  we  reply,  Uiat  even  if  it  twr^  enough,  the  pardon  J^ 
hut  provisioual,  and  can  avail  netfaiug ,  until  it  .be  reudered  a^u^ 
effieadous,  confirmed,  and  ratified  by  a  ^hristiim  Itfe.  ^Matt«  xviii.) 
rBut  it  is  nol  enough,  because  the  ^rarintb  of  fttth,  trust,,  and  hope  uot 
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having  been  previously  laid  in  free  and  rational  cottvlctiotts  of  tttifh> 
they  cannot  he  laid  then ;  and  consequently,  for  vrant  of  a  tiloral  and 
intellectual  foundation  on  which  to  ground  them,  religious  impressions 
made  during  sickness  on  the  irreligious,  must  needs  pass  away,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Ford.  The  fear  of  punishment,  by  taking  away  the  free  exercise 
of  the  judgment,  takes  away  the  power  of  laying  the  f^mndation  in  a 
rational  judgment  of  the  truth,  of  a  rational  and  siticere  fakb,  trist; 
and  hope.  Fear  of  punishment  can  no  more  constitute  a  basis  fbr 
Christian  character,  or  for  believing, — that  is,  for  understanding,  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture  teaching, — than  it  can  constitute  the  ground- 
work of  a  philosopher  or  a  mathematidan.  *  W.  M.  ' 


THE  ATMOSPHERE,  AND  ITS  CORRESPONDENCES, 


Equal  in  importance  to  heat  and  light,  equal  in  energy,  simplicity,  and 
purity,  is  the  health  and  life  sustaining  aib,  in  repose  the  atmosphere* 
in  movement  the  wind.  Heat  is  the  material  expression  of  the  love  of 
God  ;  light  is  the  expression  of  his  wisdom  ;  the  air  is  the  expression 
of  the  spiritual  influx  with  which  he  nourishes  and  preserves  the  worlds. 
Every  sublime  attribute,  accordingly,  which  God  has  reveal^  coocera- 
ing  his  holy  spirit  or  breath,  may  be  found  dimly  imaged  in  theipbysioB^ 
air  surrounding  ^s ;  whatever  fine  qualities  we  discover  in  the  latter 
are  emblems  or  sensible  manifestations  of  something  in  its  Divine 
prototype.  ^ 

These  noble  trutl^  are  established  partly  by  the  pholosophiGal  coti- 
jsideration  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  air,  and  partly  by  the^pon^ 
taneous  utterances  of  language.  It  is  from  the  properties  and  uses  of 
material  things  that  their  symbolic  meanings  are  always  to  be  best 
learned ;  and  when  those  uses  are  varied,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
nothing  is  more  instructive  and  delightful  to  contemplate  than  their 
harmonious  concurrence  as  expositors  of  the  spiritual  thing  signified. 
The  first  and  noblest,  a^d  most  obvious  function  of  tbe  air,  is  to  support 
life.  By  it  "  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being*"  No  organized 
existence  can  bear  to  be  wholly  deprived  of  it.  Even^  things  that  are 
inanimate,  spoil,  mildew,  and  decay^  if  shut  up  ^m  its  free  access. 
Health  confides  in  the  air  as  its  most  faithful  friend;  The  weak  ^it 
invigorates ;  the  weary  it  refreshes.  What  is  more  grateful  than  to  go 
firom  a  close  room  into  the  pure,  blovring  breath  of  heaven,  even  if  it  be 
but  on  a  barren  highway  ?  What  more  animating  and  deKdous  thaut  to 
exchange  the  hot,  perspiring  streets  for  the  breexes  fif'  the  Mis  or  of 
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tb^  sea?  Ia  theae  sweet  gales  we  have  the  exact  image  of  the  breath 
^  jQod,  OQ  which  the  soul  rests  no  less  truly  and  completely  for  health* 
YigoUA  and  etyoyment,  than  the  body  does  upon  the  air,  for  its  own  well- 
being.  What  the  one  is  to  our  animal  economy,  the  other  is  to  the 
affectipna  and  the  entire  spiritual  nature.  Hence  the  beautiful  designa* 
tion,  of  the  Lord's  advent  to  the  spiritually  weary,  as  '  the  times  of 
refireshingi'  literally,  '  the  times  of  the  blowing  of  the  cool  wind.' 
(ftmpoi  asra^^eMf  Acts  iii.  19.)  The  poets  for  their  part,  are  never 
n2jQ»:e  at  home  than  when  the  wind  becomes  their  subject.  uEschylus 
enum^jcates  an^^ong  the  blessing?  of  a  highly  favoured  land^  '  the  gales 
of  the  ^winds  blowing  with  clear  sunshine.'  (Eumenides  903,  904.) 
Pindar  gives  them  to  the  islands  of  the  blest,  where  '  shine  the  golden 
flowers.'  (Olymp.  ii.  72.)  Shakspere's  allusions  are  more  rich  than 
either : — 

This  oastle  hftth  a  pleasant  seat;  the  air 

NiTnJbly  and  sweetly  reoommends  itself 

Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

This  guest  of  summer. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  doth  approve 
'^  '  By  his  fov^d  t&ansionry-,  that  the  heavens*  breath 

SnwUs  weohigly  heie,—{Maebeih  i.  6.) 
So  wUh  th^  ^ sweet  South'  of  Or^no,  and  the  incomparable  lines  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,— 

'  The  moon  shines  bright :  in  sueh  a  night  as  this. 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 

And  they  did  make  no  noise . 

Ad  a  deempHoncd  the  wind*  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of 
poetry  tcr  lival  ■  the  lines  in  *  Festus, '  beginning— 

Air!  andthoa,  Whid! 
i  •  Wfaieh  art  the  umeen  8iinifit«d«  oC  Qod 

^.   .  >  Th«  Spirit,  His  most  meet  and  mightiest  sigi^r- 

T;he  Earth,  with  all  her  steadfastness  and  strength, 

Sustaining  all,  and  bound  about  with  chains 

Of  mountains,  as  is  life  with  mercies,  ranging  round 
^  With  an  het^  sister  orbs  the  whole  of  Heaven, 

Is  ttot«o  like  the  ttniikcnable  One 

A»Th#a. 
I^e  wind  is  necessary  even  to  the  vitalizing  of  the  aspects  of  insen- 
sate natnre.  Scenes  dull  and  uninvitbg  in  its  absence,  become  pleasant 
vdhen  we  visit  them  under  the  inspiration  of  a  breeze :  the  loveliest 
kse  in  charm  if  the  winds  be  asleep,  though  viewed  by  the  light  of 
summer*  For  this  is  not  merely  because  the  zephyrs  temper  the  too 
fervent  h^t  of  the  sunbeams,  and  by  their  physical  action  on  the  lungs 
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tliti^  eftkrgd  out  bapacily  for  ^njoytneot.    l^ttiit^  ili^er  i^rvvfr  %9ioi^ 
^hen  ^td/  ft^  ifhen  ih  rnmment,  fttrd  it"  i»  hf  Af#K^1icr^Cl^  ftX'tar 
dhdri^d  of  ttiotioti  ai^  ^t^ttcecF,  ^dbbtHH^ of  tfte  eHHi^,  cv*  tl^^  tMM^of 
fll'6  <!ioti^fieTd&r,  6t  tbef  dfc/Hcide  Btttfts  of  iSi6  h«f€kl6W.    Att  fitomismsm 
the  si^nid  |>6itit  k  fouM  In  ih^  ek^t#  pl^ad^i^  ^^  ^^if^^'W  1<^ 
ih6  ^^  v^^On  trembling  ttti(ler  the  taoohMght,  a  ^)hn:  6f  Wa^'^flMl 
Ijori  fi^Obii  efe^tttljr  cites  as  i&e  parallel  o^  tH^  i^keM  t^«0k^.«   'K^M 
grandeur  of  tif^  tinceashig  roll  of  the  sea,  ttioiitgh  pttr^  0Wt^  WkB^ 
%er  cau^e,  proves  in  hse^  bow  mighty  ith  tSffto  #faailH«|f  is^^ottrp^toBt 
to  b^ccrme  beatftifnl  or  stiblimie  i^  this  tieflHei^i  ^nd  mo^eHotitt  ^viMtttttfL 
Motioti  eihhenishe^  nattirethtts  largely^,  bedtos^  i€  is  th^  'mM^mni 
charaGterislic  at  Ufi,  to  coirtempl^e  trhiclr,  is  one  ^  flf^'  E(b^*s  tt^dst 
pleasures,  by  reason  of  its  own  innate  vitality.     It  loved  to  behidft  tits 
immortality  pictured  ih  the  Odtward^oi-M,  bfe  it  eV^«>  Wntlyj-iod  if 
it  meet  no  reflex  in  its  surveys,  feels  d^rauded  iaA  uoiatidfiedL  -  Th» 
correspondence  of  the  forms  of  nature  wit^  the  parUcular  elinsdiittf^ff 
our  spiritual  being,  encourages  this  secret  love  of  mevMaeist  40'  sliwig 
within  the  soul.    F<Mr  the  soul  not  only  sees  in  eateriial  nature,  <tiM 
counterparts  of  its  elenl^ti»  M^d  ^iiaMlidg,  bvt  Mifi«iltio«»  like^iHie  6f4ts 
Activities  and  deeds%     The  swaying  of  the  trees,  the^hetidiiig:<^.th» 
Sowers,  the  waving  of  the  com,  severaDy  pictuto  eifeiil«siiee»^  ia  t^^ 
Inner  life,  the  olie  kind  promoted  by  the  wind  of  natitrev  dM^otfaenby 
ihe  Spirit  of  God.  •  .      .  .... 

Were  it  not  for  the  atmti9pher6  we  6b<Md^  «^tklfg«r^  to  iher  IS^asf 
th^  cii^»,  fbr  the  ftttiio&phefi)  is  tte  YeMde'  (^  the  Bti^bdttMsytraiislAtCtiks 
iand  reflecting  them  by  m^Aiis  (tf  ^  intiiati»srable  |Mii<tici«s;  i(J«dar^tfiiB 
admirable  law,  the  H^ht ^80  hai^  a  wide  diffusion  given  ta  it,  sildij» 
would  not  otherwise  ekts); ;  imM  thi^  wm  ^ift|^  ifeie^  body  t^  to  aim 

rteteasi  the  sMcfs^  4lMffe4ay^ 

e  same  cireufmsianee'  we'^^Miitqr 
be  «ttn  actually  risito  abe^  tii^ 
r  itis  'Melisbg.  '  Iii  l^e^dtamiig, 
m  itself  is  -ttiijde  to  •  diittppear, 

he  tretnbling  of  the  tie^  tfod^lr^'iSe 
ikbwage  At  i^e  ii^ginitiiig  «r  ^ 

iiepontiu. ,  ,. .       ^^ 

. .,   c  ,,  Under  her  trembUng  light  the  ocean  shines. 

]Peiha|>s  the  next  best,  Us  \q  poeiical  meiit/is  that  hi  OvM,  where  tieander  deewifmt 
b{i']^a«^ft<»^otethelaeIl«^  ^   '    '^^ 
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traosmii^  to  v^s  ^fficicffatftr  atit  iie^s.    'Fdi'  God  never  deserts  any 
one,  not  eventhe  inost  wic\eS«  ''^flCe  is  Itinil  even  to'  fh'e  nntHiftiHiil 
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mdihe  &9il ;\m^  tilo}i$k  msLXx,  like  the  emtia  aeiMUttg  up  itd  ^et^Bse 
yapouFs^  WQj^bm  out  tbe  diraot  suobaems  whiell  descend  towards  hin^ 
be  ia  M\  provided  with  n  diffused  light  of  aid  and  pcoteedoo,  btoaghi 
by  the  %aU-perTading  4uad  aU-peuetrftting  Spiat  '  Wbithei;,' s^i  1to 
psalmist,  'shall  I  go Irom  thy  spiiit,  or  whither  ahall  I  Bee  ironithjr 
preseoce?*  <  .  .  ., 

\  Again.  Bx^ept  for  the  atmosphere  we  shodd  be  WMble  to  sea  andb 
to  hear.  No  sound  would  exist  in  nature  if  there  were  not  anntn^s- 
pbere  sensible  to  vibrations ;  nor  would  the  manifold  objects  of  creHtkit 
be  justly  beheld,  sav^  Jor  the  air  investing  them  wilfti  light  Hie-jBense 
of  smelling  requireB  the  atmosphere  no  less  than  sight  and  hearing; 
because  it  is  the  vehicle  of  all  odours,  and  because  it  is  ardf  by  iidiJEi^ 
lion  that  yve  distinguish  and  eiyoy  them.  In  tiiese  functions  th^'air 
i^^fijdGts  the  indis^ensaUenees  of  the  spirit  of  Qpod  to  eur  pffl!««i«ing 
i^^  ei^oying  all  those  higher  trudis  and  charms  which  lie-on  the  iMmm 
side  of  natu«e»  aart,  philosophy,  poetry,  science,  language,  aumb^csy^ 
music*  All  men  mor^  or  less  re^gnize  the  beautiea  Of  the  ^ar^yy  eide' 
of  these  thinge^or  oi  some  of  them ;  and  all  are  more  tr  kss  ^ve^toi 
^e  heav-enly  one>  because  of  the  native  religion  which  exists  in  every 
spui  ,  But  to  see  through  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  aspect,  4ao  as  ^ 
pfirceive  their  origiual  intent,  to  discern  their  spiritual  80sthetic#^  corner 
thing  inorei  than  this  is  needed.  There  must  be  a  div^ine  atmosph^i^ 
i:eceived  into  the  soul,  wluch  shall  quicken  its  latent  tastes  and  apli 
tttdeSj  taking  the  scales  from  before  its  eyes,  the  heaviness  from itaears* 
*  The  thickest  n%ht  cannot  veil  the  beauty  and  mystery  ©f  Nature  orie^ 
tenth  part  so  effectually  as  a  low  moral  state.  Divinest  forms  in  vain' 
present  themselves  to  eyes  whose  mechanism  communicates  witJi:  no 
recipient  soul.  Those  who  love  most,  know  mest.  To  4he  true  woi*' 
shiper  Nature  exhibits  beauty  and  sublimity,  where  to  the  irreveren* 
IS  barrenness  and  vacuily.  Two  men  may  live  on  the  same  spot,  one 
dwelling  in  an  Eden  garden  sparkling  with  fountains,  odorous  with  the 
loveliest  flowers,  full  of  celestial  sounds ;  while  the  other  is  in  a  desert, 
the  abode  of  uncleanness  and  desolation.  In  proportion  as  a  man 
develops  beauty  within,  does  he  find  it  without/* 

The  needfulness  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  existence  of  sound,  illus- 
trates a  peculiarly  fine  phase  of  the  correspondence.  For  sound,  when 
its  tcnes  are  agreeable  and  hann<mious,  is  music,  and  musie  is  the 
audible  counterpart  of  whatever  is  lovely  and  perfect  to  the  eye,  being 

♦  *  The  Ministry  of  the  Beautiful,'  by  H.  J.  Slack,  p.  72,  a  book  aboundiug  in 
B|;^i|gth9ii^]ttei  pcir»aiid  elevated  i^iilo80[^y,  rich  poetry,  everything^  in  a  word, 
that  can  delight  the  heart,  and  quicken  the  love  of  truth. 
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mf^eiial  ualare  repfoduodd  in  a  tocal  form.  This  lost  ^t  expkiitd  xfhf 
there  is  suoh  a  woncterful  and  enchanting  variety  in  the  sounds  of  n^tcrtef 
avaxiesty  Emfficient,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  to  famish  the  fbun^Motie^ 
of  all-language.  The  dashing  of  waterfalls,  the  roair  of  the  sea,  ^  voices 
(rf  th©  trees  In  their  dififerent  kinds,  each  intoning  to  the  wind  in  a  now 
mode,*  together  with  the  multitudinous  diversities  of  utterance  propei? 
t»  j&e  animate  part  of  weation^  are  not  mere  acbidental  ^sults  of  p^y- 
wcal  oonformatio»,  nor  are  they  meaningless  or  atHtialry  gifts.  Ea(^ 
one  is  insepaitdily  identified  with  the  ohje^t  that  utters  it,  heca^se  of  an: 
(Hagincd  and  immutahle  agreement  in  quality.  Music,  in  k^  essential^ 
nature,  is  thus  an  expression  of  the  Creator  as  truly  as  his  ohjoefivo 
wcfldss.  When  we  Hsten  to  a  beautiful  melody  or  •  air,*  it  is  surveyift^ 
a  charming  and  varied  landscape;  vivid  with  life,  and  adorned  with' 
innumomUe  elegances/ only  adidressed  to  another  sensid, — heard  instead 
ol.sete.  Now  the  function  of  Gbd's  h<^y  spirit  is  always  to  visit  the 
soak«)f  men  under  a  sianlar  twofold  form.  Ho  never  fails  to  intimate 
hib  nnseardiable  Love  when  he  makes  known  his  infinite  Wisdoms 
Etpressed  in /(^rms,^  the  air  Resents  hitn  to  ^  eye,*-^-^  organ  pre- 
etttinently  of  the  intellect :  expressed  in  sounds,  it  presents  him  to'  thfe* 
ear,-*the  organ  sacred  to  the  affections.  It  is  not  only  a  suhlime  fact 
that  God  thus  douhly  places  himself  hefote  us.  It  is  a  necessary  result 
of  his  very  nature.  For  music  stirs  the  soul  so  deeply,  because  oi  its' 
primitive  rdation  to  his  love,  and  thus  to  every  thing  connected  with 
our  emotional  life.  Objective  nature,  on  the  othet  hand,  so  largely 
delights  the  intellect,  (having  only  a  secondary  influen<5e  on  the  heart) 
because- it  is  fashioned  after  the  ideas  of  his  wisdom.  Each,  mdj^eovt^t'; 
assumes  its  loveliest  when  the  other  is  in  compalny,  becaime  i&  Him 
their  prototypes  are  married.  Never  is  nature  so  bcfautiful  as  when  we 
vi?ew  it  in  the  hearing  of  true  mu^io;  in  no  place  does  music  sound  so 
sweet  as  amid  her  responsive  and  tranquil  retreats. 

Why  should  we  go  in  ? 
My  friend  Stiephiiio,  signify,  t  pray  yott 
TVlfliin  the  hoose,  yotti*  mistress  i0  at  hand, 
And  bring  yonr  muaio  fiorth  inta  ^he  air* 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  naiisio 
Creep  in  our  cars. 

EehOfdn^.  like  all  other  forms  of  music,  to  the  agom^  (^  the  «tmo8^ 
pherO)  takes  her  place  among  the  tones  of  natnre,  to  exemplify  tiie 
same  fine  truths.     The  divine  sympathy  which  the  forms  of  nature 

*■  See  a  remaikable  detoriptioo  of  the  veicet  of  treet  in  Henry  Tigrtorls  ^  Edwiii 
theFair.'»  /  v    -::.  -..».     .■  ..^   :  ,-:.^;'  -  ^    -.  r.,  :,^,s 
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liiefet  t^tiilri  our  sotlle,  itf  ^tlw  l^t  e^ulvrfleiit  trf 'Ifhe^a^e^'-fti^w^' 
#fth  l^itih  dh^  acknowledge  iJtrr  ^ice.'  'ifejfeo,  ^Goo#aiii^y;'W'«ft^ 
featitifel  ftiid  uttd^layect  replie-s,  V^tbe  linage  ahd 'iMtotkhn'-^of**^* 
respcfefeeft  ft  '^hich  tbe  emotiow^  ttf  Tiitfti^^Bj^t,  y(htr^  Ite  tf^Rftfe^ 
hhn^lf  fo'Gbd/i^te  itmiiedittlbly  refleefefl  %Mlk  tipdn  liiiiislAf^  '^trifi^ 
invisi1>ly,  h6  fcnoWs  iibt 'trWiice,  itit  Mtth  ft  magicW  ktia  mb&iSiHifteW^ 
jyower.  !Nb  wonder  fliat*the  pd^fts^vi  in^ttgeygiven^ 
atid  grafeftil  nietrtdott.*  '        \        -^     "  ^        =       '^    ,:iT-'vr.y/a 

ThtifiTlt  fe/thteii;  tdibout  aidduciflfg^f^^  iffiittttttitirfs/^Hyt  W  W 
tfiait  tlie  em  ttrtgU  f(i6^  in  th6  lm^tfr^eteiiift%/mid  ^cf'^ 
itwmd  it,  Imt  timt  iriftiont  tto  di*,^  ^p08h%  ibi*'a  ittbAttt^r^^ftaAi^ 
^cft  liossiHe)  WeUto>iM  M  in  -aatWi^eis;  iJOM,  attd  WWWe';  ^tfhPH*Hifc;' 
no  iSj^ech;  not  ^  ^vHarp^F/nO'tittttblft^^' light/ hifttl^ 
Jt^  as  wUfitbut  ifa«  holy  spir^;  <yur^^F%t£rer  \rodd  8til^be'!^ii^%W,'^ 
sdid  €lirist/^  ^Mti  Of  rtghteoFl»&e6sf,  ^andtttefoicM^Ji^^bF^UP/^ 
there^ottld  Ire  lio  Hgftt  ftx  6nr  sbdlaf/'iio-ittttefe;  "iWd  iiilll^iftap  Wfc§%* 

ooa: '  It  w(^a  W'iff 'Wtfr^^Aip^4%  tfw 

,  (To  he  aoncludea  in  cur  next )  :  /        ,         r 

C.'':>:  rj5:^no.i    vi     .\  -'•>    .*'':■  i   !     ;';.'yj'-.i  .*':   1.   hi^vil    l.ta    ^-jj^oi  ilB  SlfJ  ,^lb 

T«¥2rtliobgbt6^h«»»a|fVQB8dl\yre|^;eaUsdid^^  bf\>iBmiiM^fkfin6^&nB^ 
siHiBtvpfy  ta*a:^6ilion.'piop(^8ed^in(  ocniiveiwitiaii^awluUiiit  ma  irib^wa^^* 

*^  If  every  part  of  the  Word  is  applicable  taall  timea,  €u>d  tfectveifn 
ifidivifod^  l^hstastiwappllcatioii  teolirwliildi^^i^ 
tlietnairtativedf'^thie'Deliigetgbmiirin^enefiy       >'  o'?iioq[8  a-iod  biio// 

Ferbapa  In  ili6«tteaip«(to<acBiv^  at/the  iiitchid  jnaamiigtd^aBSfi^asotn 
of  the  '^ord;  it  ir  wiMst  to  <heghi:^^)r9|:>froln^  thQ  Miler,dafi4  sid^MI> 
ffmAdaSfiram  thii^>  the  tioiijerivtacta  of  p^urissftioiefr  Iti 

.  *  One  of  the  finest  instan^ces  i^^in  i^e  Persians  pf  uS^schvli^,  [oFii  yf  fKvroi,  tcr-^. 
386—391.)  'When  Day,  drawn  iy  white  sieetUAad  OTerq^rc^    iie  earth^,''jre^^idtf- 
dent  to  hehorf ;  first  of  aU  a  shoiit'firom  'ifhe  Cfr^  greet^  ^ohd^lOtd  V idk^,  ISiS^ 
Eeh^  from  i^d  MaM  lo^li  la  iM  ^aoi^  nilnileiii*  ishoatedbacai'irti'tnli^lriii^ioii^ 
Mwiifoiif,  to  hto tiigy>M  BM^  0U>aQ«:  Biin|^jK;liiffi«te>aniM^i|Kavai^ 

I,  20;  Lttoretiusy  Book  4;   Tassb/  (^orosalirauQe     ' 

Olmidefts/S^ey,  anA  Byteoi  ptotiMlMly  OfiV' 

preserved  by  Otld,  Met,.aU^^IU-(WJly:iO    ;L*  i.  f    '.v;.  p.:  -:  ir  * 


ome  zl.  11,   Eui^pides,   Shakflpm,; 
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^Mji.tp^btwfiisji  a  g^n^ral  ^w  and  opmi^eh^nsive.graj^p  oi-all  Jtbe 
cij<Mim5tapqe3  of  the  nanu^ive..  Taking  this  method,  tben»  tho  account 
Si^ra  usi  pre^onta  a  verystrHdng  pictvir^  .  In  the  previous  cbiqpter 
U^^,i^^rtd  is,  repvife^eijte4  as  unj^ve^lj  ainj^ing  into,  sin  ajJA  folly  the 
n^q9|i  gyieyous^  ^ntil  nogpodu^s  if^v^t^-  Th^P  9<^°*^^  *b^  ^^^  ^^' 
^slxwctipn,  and  bjr  the  agency,  of  #n  eleinofit  of  the  most  universal 
diffipipn^andof  Ihe^ woat i^di^I!W^ay^  pery^ce  ta  man,— he  is  v^^ept. 
away; — the  world  is  a  wreck.  There  Is  chaos  and  dfsaolation  wh^i^e 
foonorly  thare  wafi^thegtrd^nrof  JBIden.  ^he^ties  and  .monuments  of 
iq9,n,  h^.pl^^qt  ];iauiH8;.hi?  jsh^y  ^g^ves,  \m  temples  ^  his  palace^r 
lif^^w.^^fiating.^nd,  d^li^te  i^^e^  be^  of  the  umYei^  oq^n^  The 
wn^]^  ,i^)d  di;if^  of  the,  n^npd  .w.pr)d  p^i^e  toa9ing  ceaselesaly,  d^  md 
n^tftjoa.  the  ai^gps  ;rr*7gha8]tly /co?3wsies,-rtorn  .up  ,trees,r^and  wfters 
of,  his  idv(olUnjg$. .,  Ajuid  po  life  ,r,en^aini^  save  in  one^spot,.  where  we  eea 
heading  p^  th^  hp^n^l^  de^p  a  iitde  speck*  Unseeio^ly,  indeed,  it  is 
t<v,H  ^e  <wly  iia^iti^tiwJ  of  life,— but  elsewhere  there,  i^  no  foot-hold ; 
ai94,fti8ijp'^c«rriefh  within  m  da^  and  pitchy  iuU  the.wds  witlp  which, 
a,f/i:^^|re  wwld  i&  tof  ife.sojfm.  Every  mpving^  thing  that  hath  life  is : 
there.  And  by  and  by,  the  mountain  topii  begin  to  appear  agfiin,  and' 
after  many  fluctuating  9torm-tossing  days  and  nights,  the  land  becomes 
dry,  the  ark  rests,  and  from  it  the  recovered  earth  is  again  peopled  and 
cultivated. 

This  is  the  picture.  Its  histori<ial  tiMth  is  now  defended  by  very  few. 
But  it  b  necessary  to  realize  the~  natural  sense  fully  as  the  ground  on 
tifaiofi  thar^spiritiialvestf^  Itlsan  ailegory^  great  b^oify  eindosimpU^ 
city.  AM  w»  thiEBk  i^  needs  but  lew  hints  t<r  make  the  inner  meaning 
inniifest^     7     ,  ■.->'■. 

1  Tift  bring  the  Div^ioe  truth  invnlved  bero«  home  4o  myself,  I  am  the 
world  here  spoken  of.    Man  is  a  mkixxpsmi     My  infimcy  wm  m^ 
pttm^lyncai  jcprnditaaa.    Each  rnati^^  getmiaunn  is  that^  Adam^'^ilis 
dMiling-ptaee.  Editt ;  the  iiving^^  ^reatuves  <iire  hss^^spiritual  afi^ctu>n^> 
But  ntyi  earliest  conaoiooifieas  is  aeocmpaniad  with  ^s^4»ve,  and  <I  £dl 
from  my  state  of  infantile  innocence,  and  sink  ever  deeper,  stage  after 
stage,  one  declension  engendering  another,  until  from  my  angel:watched 
celestial  condition,  I  have  slidden  inj^  ^orldllnessi  sel&hness,  and  sin. 
The  higheat  truths,  **  the  Sons  of.<xad/' — ^are  degrad^dinto  an.ahemin^ 
aUe  alliance  with  selfish  lusts,   *' the  daughtera  of .  men^V  >   ^MenAr 
nmUiplies  himUlf  upon  the  earlh.'*^'      And  Nephilim'  are  bonn ;— '- 
gigantic  self-exaltations.    And  soon  the  heavens  are  overcast  to  mk. 
I  np  longer  see.  the  ^lestial  luminaries  ;-^and  the  flood  slowly  rises, 

*  This  is  involved  in  tho  origlMl.^GMi/vi.  1.  '^         '    - 

K.  8.  KO.  Ul.— VOL   XII.  2k 
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itWtk4il^Uagfh  ^«  signal  truths  i!|»  iniiehid«tt(;ht  iai  m&^iMAl^kd 

in  mj  evil  lusts.  I  have  gives  myseirttpitd^tbem.  {fiat  lif 'Oito'ftbiwi 
M^foyji^  ProvideiMsethe»64s]ret  aita  eg«ip#.  Ther^riMi^  1fto#]iFe- 
iwrv^ifrovQ^  Ibat  Moietit  tim«'^  my  Iniwttdiice,'  uneaeed  ft^t^fxmi;  the 
jg^Msi  or eOdl^  pure^  aUdg^otie  afifoetiMi  el'^idfa  the  ohifiroh  %  «eeMife 
tdlectv  Tbe^^afe^Hie  teifth  0ditei«itiea,-«^!loati/^Ui#  nsu^M  ^lak 
I  flm  the spott  and  vii^  Uvbfvmn  Sfrikkiils aiMl'Stosuat^p^rbepti^u^ 
ivhile  alMhe  go<t4^iii  aie  s«ietiis  Metidel,  attd'i^^tffeckS'icro  txM^ed^bftillie 
8«»^g'pasafaMis,^lliese  seeds  aim  pt^eserved'  trou^pndtxuklAmi  add^eqies 
Siife,*^pres9fved  ev<&ifiH)m  eighty  end'  Qdd>«ha«s>tlieiii  «^i  ^Aiid  Hie 
ipAid»^  in  tilmib  iliey  afe^  tline  piseeritred  is  dtself^itbe^pctttlJ^  «tie 
VMUiMs ef  llMTdeliige;  Here,*  iadeedi  ia^a  ^wwidel^cd  ^t^of  tb^iallei 
geiy*  In  M  ^e  th&aga  o#  the  seneml  lifo^tbere  ie  a^'  e^seiiiie  tfaiik 
served  and  trnkaoaim  m  eur  days  <^  s^naual  mjaytAent^  <  But  '<t«liei^the 
%atei«  ava 'asauagad,  we  fitidtttism' k  a^  hidden  lift-iii  tMogrifHiii* 
appeared  dead  belaM;  The  se&tdble:  MijMs '  we  1««f e  'betfn  «MiirerM»t 
vi€h^  the^relatlenships  of  life,  the  iitetiMlona  of  sedei^,>oiuf  IHdttdAip^ 
ibdr  fofH^  idf  wetahip,  our  dally  ettstotos,  ouar  food»  our  'Motliiifgi:  tl^ 
lAiole  universe  of  nature  with  its  wonderful  beauty,  are  now  inveelsd 
with^new  sigtilfieaiiee;  The  seiisible  world  seems  to  opeii: to^our^viakitr, 
attd  tliai»»oa(ieaiAr|h*<a  apkkiiail  popaktion  fbeib  ^  aatecMib  Hdttgs. 
Eaebobjeol  gives  i»  soi&#  bim^^f .  Ged.^  t^f  ^ftre  80tfl,''and^tllie.l»piyiiinA 
wwld.  Thns'the  r^asotk  is'  develoipfcd  in  a  higher  d*(gi'eift/«iW'^|WifeM4s 
of  truth  and  good  which  before  were  dormant,  now  awake  to  life  ^^^ 
activity ».  and  an.ineense  of  worship  nses  from  our  daily  Ijife.  .  AAd'|b^ 
,W0  dii0QJ7ejr  that  eaeb  daily  duly  whicb^befere^we  hadpeKfiar^^^be^uotse 
tlieie' waa  aineeeefttty  iNr  itv  and  Ihitt  tlia^  m 
the  ooverttig/ the  otHer  h^ll*  attid^im^age^  vitta^«<^^  be^Mto^^9ltipB#. 
Even  the  little  aet  of  politeness  Which  I  have  hier^tbftii^  '1^AiBmi|ty 
:pj8r|Qrmed,  is  tbe  ark  in  which  is  preserved  prmouf  gern^sof^finip^n 
:love>  the  small  sweet  charities  of  life»  which  ngw  come  fpi'^KHP^nl^ 
seadaeHaledjeaftb  of.  my  affeefcionsi:  and  theferUm^hiMMveeteat  edaoifjtf 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  These  principles  of  'gaodsabd^tiPitthf  tevei'Mea 
lW^\y  preae^edfi^'iestriibtian-durm^  time^f^f  my  a^lfieimess 
and  merely  sensual  condition,  by  being  made  necessaiy  to. the  e^Ciynif^ 
of  even  that  aensual  and  selfish  state.  For  unless  I  keep.mysel?  fn>m 
dishonesty  and  ppen  criminality^  and.  thus  respect  .Hie  .o^t^j|[^^(^^^ 
«»d^p«**ran^  ^f  -ijiijtug,.!  mkQm^i:^/^mSftf4^^k^ 
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ism  uw>mm  wmLVQUu  9t9 

IcHtopoBts  ti  liqr  deluge  df  seiMualitjr  and  m^  I  do  opt  d^siioj,  buf; 
eavdi^j  preserve  die  lu:k  in  wbicb  is  kAj^c  tbfipe  |iiY$J(|#bl9  .t^!^u{)^ 
9f j^xternid  liliii^i-^]iftiife.oldi^4ttiism/«iiljii  ia^t^  GU^9¥ 

Mod/pitehed  iiidiin  mlMA^t  ...  i    r 

•littJMfwiSfrtaeide.  Is  leffiertor-k^fgef  t^les  ibe  dsm^  Bpiritu4 
optfatioite  kro  ^definitely  repeated.  But  tbete  are,  ^oi^e.ip^iriod^  ^ 
klMdljr  wbich  xoorekdeaiflj^eiemi^y  tbetirutJot^iaTplyediaJitd  na^iEfM^!^^ 

aif £9tiUfin!MSbv«li«  it*  Wb«m^ii)8«teT6^tM^yet^o<^8ed&Y>m^he^ft^ 
!f%fi/Bkni»9t  mifeTmVifksaf  c€  I^Uef  Ib  epititiial  thing^i  and  4l|^ 
oocn^dotm.ihat  b^  Hr^t  Jota  eTory  spbere  of  life,  CftItt^,  daring  tb0 
latter  tptrtoC  ibe  eighteetttb  centuiy^  to.,  a  orisis  of  tbe  ino0t  idanofog 
himii  .^Btrmymbon  oUr  pel^aal  aad  eooM  inetiUilJyi^na  seeisQed  on  ibe 
9drg8c4tf. rim«  aQdrtliei«<iw$.n»  ftnn  ba«ls  «»  ivbipb  to'ioenJiiriMft  n^^ 
IftjwligiMe  afflict  thMs  ivaa  alB»99«  utiiv^nudly  either  «pea.  uiri)e}i«f 
fittdiQQiiimipt^.er'^vvlMlt  ifl7w»i^!a  eoo^eatod  .iftdiffiMe««^,  jankpinfipg  Ao 
>nMAioiil vinSdeljtj^  ii4t]^^  a.<jl(wfc  ^f  hypoeri^.  Theire:  i^as  Ike^aHy 
^^dii^tmi'  liiiidrp^|4e¥ity>of  ^atienei  ^^ieaa'a  hearts  ^iflg  ib^m  ^ 
feiB&e*  iia;be»«**>«mvwas  fiarkwed,  «»d  tli^  moen  iutnedt  ii^.  Wpq4" 
;Eb<»iiia9AQiudj^ibiie  dieeribea^tba  #^te  of  Cblistendom  in  lAia^em : — 
.rrff^S^§mL^mem;lB  d»al>:  Iss^hMJov  gatan  lb  ito  po6k<t«  lbeefeitea!TiittQg 
MiM,H,()inc^.0iPlip^;jtpmdP%  bef^rt^  l^^.^aMfefw;  In  vM  ««i  n#ni^:#r 
l^^.jtbu^tb^  ^)l$9l^^  b«M0ve.  Sep^  for  tiia  true  aqd  f«lfai«lo9tf)tiiere  i9  iuw- 
p^ty  DO  kpger  any  true  or  false.  ^  It  is  the  heyday  of  Xmppsturej  of  S^nbla^oe 
recognizing  itself,  an4  getting  itself  recognized,  for  Substance.  Gaping  moltitadei 
fistin;  mffistening  itaafBtudtes  see  iiotttit  tlot  it  Is  ad  right,  luid  in  the  order  dff 
tfitee;  -^fttttn^tnkrt,  one  of^t^iikHI^V^Ut  tlvdfar  Hps;  iupif>Nfe»lbg% 
^IM^  aKria«^c«oidt.  to  Btttar.:  T^k.tiiai^it  li  to^  Tta^tortet  nriiitnei/life^^l^ 
jiflpfji^{)IM99^^lHi^.iiiR»ite  |*MfPW»:i«f»»^9^*y  wiiH^klWrwMla  behind. 
.TOf^iff^lt  «^^^  i^  opr  J5un^  of  the  ^l^teenth  oenl^ury,  long  haig-ridd*^,  Yex^ 
with  fo^  enohaaters,  to  the  length  now  of  gorgeoos  Domdaniel  ParGS^^X'€elfi  and 
of'  'peasants  living  on  meal- husks  and  boiled  grass/  had  verily  sunk  down  to  die  and 
'-^fijs^tv^;  and  wer^^ow,  wlih  Its  Frenol^plSlosop&isms,  Some  sfteptiMsins,  Diderot 
ktlrmiiii,  iuttiaidiilng^item^  ffiMd  delMton  i  ^tvviUtli^  ^cmh  VtBrnmrn-tfttit^Saatatk 
fllMBr^MniUlilkftfiM^gbni^V''-  ^.}-\:...  -^    -  ..  r 'v. --..c 

e^'>®ir'tal^  Vtiib  same  Wrftei^'^aecottnt  dl'^be  RelSgions  A^i^ctsl  ht  a-  «ail 

4ftt€*^^#^d'J-^'^   /'*•"'     ■-  ^  ■^-    ■-  >  --  '■'  ■    '•'-'■        ;  -     ^-'^     ■-'"'  '^-'  '';2 

*'  "Whiti^er,*'  ^ks  li^,  **  has  religion  now  fled.?  Of  churches  apd  their  estafiUsn- 
^ineni^s  we  liiere  say  nothing;  nor  of  the  unhaj^py  doMi^i  of  unbelief,  and  how 
miJMilabti  m^,  bund^in'tl^ii'i^  W  'W«hdat^Q^Ui^^%^M;* 
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34.0  XXi£  . MPI>£4tti  -  IXCLVQi:. 

b^tf  taking  the  &|i€8t  ddf  of  the  saatter,  we.  atik,  .y^i^ }B,jAi»,J^i^Qf  ^t^9^  i 
religion  which  still  lingers  in  the  heiirts  of  the  few  who  are  cailed^  fvid^oaU  .tl|^ 
Mites,  specially  the  religions  ?  ts  it  a  healthy  religion,  vital,  unconscious  of  Jitsdf ; 
that  shineafbttbipbntaneooilyin'dorngof  the  work,  or  even  in  preac'tubgSo^  t£e 
'Watd?  Ufphappi^t  N<i;  Instead  oIt  b^ttikimfuft:^  oendtiet,8iidinsF^^ 
inspiring  doquenoe,  whereby  religion  itself  wew  bwgfag  home  tai  soMrH^teg  b(mU^f 
to  l&ye  ^ni^  jreligq  tbfne^,  we  %k^  *  i^ijiopiirtef  oil  ^  ^vf^eaeefl,':  lenlfWrofKliig^  Mth 
nnaUest  result,  to  make  it  probable  tl^i^  sueb  a  t^^  a^  ^^^^  GpKJk/i^, ^rff^/Bf^g^ 
enthusiastic  Evangelicals  do  not  preach  a  Gospel,  but  keqp  describing  ^ow  ^^slim)d 
and  might  be  preached :  to  awaken  the  Saored  fire  of  faith>  as  by  a  sacred  cont^on, 
]ftaottlidreudesvo«r}  but,  at  ibost,  to  describe  how'&th  shews  and  adts^  ima 
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tHE  MODERN   DELtJOE.  341 

'1fh*P  j^rtsent  sefftshfy-ufiiteid  sdciely  shall  issue  forth,  by  pairs  and  by 
^<b\^DS,  all  the  living  things  of  the  Spiritual  Man:  the  holy  affections 
'\^bi<^h  shall  knit  heart, to  heart  in  heavHily ^harity^  and; maker  a£  thb 
iqwer.werl^a^pafiidi^ei  wftBhe^yHapaanedfatid^  tiKiftna^breatlttilg^on  wfafi^ 
,tb»NBW'JeQrnMikinft.8li<Lllde«eiid,^  ...;.....        ?.< 

fi'Inr^the^ki^tltu'tten- which  we  call- the  Ghnrch,  the  truths  of  worship 
%afteftiom  of  told  been  veiled  dnd  yet  revealed,  in  representatives.  Fro^n 
the  tlnse  of  Abraham  the  unVeiling  has  been  proceeding,  th;rough  Hole 
Worship,  the  Hpsaio  rkes,  and  the  more  exalted  CbriatiaBiliflpeasatiott. 
^nd  now,  preserved  tjius  &r  through  the  dehige,-^ti»  waters  ate  ifetiHag^, 
sad- to  sDtine  of; us  (i^ffilftlie  external  is  efp^ing;  the  pitchy  huH 
bfegTn^  to  l^^itt  iiwpfertahcef;  Which  it  Justly  retained  while  it  was  the 
tem^ofth^  living  thingis  of  the  church;  and  from  the  ark  of  dead 
fbrnis^  we  begin  to*  see  proceeding  the  living  things.     The  spirit  e| 


^Stifefa^thei-  are  Weled  by  the  allegory  of  the  ark^  eteh  to  that  glorious,^ 
ektftiia^^  IdVid^^Hhe  hlesisbd  in  heaven,  'fhe  ai^  is  a  symbol  of  the 
wH&te  Wki^klMife  of  trian  it  the  process  of  regeneration.  Se  is* 
eftv^iop^cl  flnd^st(h)tia^diTi  the  life  of  the  senses.  By  his  window^  and^ 
hS^^oifthasleiJbmmunicatioh^thihe  world  withbut;  th6  world  of 
^m^^T  ibf^ehsud  truths!  fie  is  buffeted  and  tempted  while  the  flood ' 
of<.ted  tlttii(^life^<ioittiiittbs,^but ^oAh  (rest  or  comfort)  is  within ;— arid/ 
atitoKgfti^^^^k  r6tt£8  ^  tlie  motititiins  of  Aral?at,  (the  "*' nioUhtdtns  of 
Itgh^y^d^ihe'So^Sf^idi^.  '  Itl '  those  mountains  of  li^t  which  he ' 
hi^mWvi^6^^i^  flbdd  sIj^lt'OFiievlei' uibrid  asM  him,^the  ark'of  tW' 
ntet^<A^€f<>^hft  MSI  tknd  cuinbh)tts  body  is  wrecked  i^rideed;  but  ft  i^'; 
fo^^'bk  li*i^pa!ai>n  r  EeKwants  it  iiow  rio  inore;  1?ot  one  revolUtibn  of  the ' 
8«i«rtisitftlii§^itoe%(^rtd-he Inhabit^  thiit  shelf  now  left  eEQjty  ;~he^^ 
oftf^n^^hiul-fe&red-if  it&tM  not  carry  hinr,  and  aiixiotksly  sttove  to  ke^p  it' 
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lOM.  N(^,  iio^  he-r^«e^  to  leave  k1  It  Wfts  >tiit)A  |>ii$bB'kiliMtt) 
Um,  Uloof^  the  Divine  nffisanti  of  pF69eFVftta)Mite  iidgeii««deitP''iai^ 
ikMt  he  i^nr  i^rvetii  lifaaaiks  Ibr  bis  deB^petimoe,  aiid  Bprecill^  t^Mtf 
iAit>ad  upon  ilie  celesiM  metetd^  lie^i^  i^li)ti|ilies  tint  fiOl'^ 

renewed  earA  witfe  ftptritual  inbabitante/tftfilis,  altd^godd.     -  ^^  ^  ^^^ '--'' 

LiBBItilJO 


MATERULS  FOE  31  OftAIi  jOULTUBE.    '         I 


BiGOTBY  is  more  a  vice  of  the  will  ibaA.of  tk<» ja»4ei»tAn<UjQk^.,,Jj^|S^| 

therefore  he  found  in  companj  wkb  is^if  as  well  as  with  unjust  views  of 

doctrine:    It  is  po$siUe  for  %  dimple  of  the  9piiitu$}  8^«e  fif  t^btiWPi^ 

t$  look  witb.oompwative  cont«i»pt  on  <ihe.dis|^t>s^Ji^.<)|  tja^jjif^a 

i^d  also;i)pen  its^a^hei^ox^i,  ICtrg|Qtting  ihQ  APtiyiMs^'Plkl4i^4>;^i|^ 

who  ka!^e  b^eo^ep^red  m^er  thsit  dis|^ii^ii^  SoX'(^kmiki^ymii[m  a 

•.      MJiL    •    •     '   *      .'.-t"-  •         ./-i'i.nrab 

What  does  a  person  gain  hj ;^i^VN7  ^^  argument?    What  folly  so 

^9^ii^J  to  j^i^ue  ^hat  in  its  resy^lte  j^  fit  l^.w^r^ihl^s^i  ^i^n 

j^ui^vecrf;  so<|ial  alif^na^ ! ,   Xhe  tmtb  is«  :ihat  irideitsii«^^k»9)to 

jleld»  ai^  calls  ujp,  the  9ei2>^.tiqe  fallacy,  ;^t  A«rj]r$^]^)thftKtg9«0]|t 

vpiidd  be- to  sacrifice  the  inteiwsU<eif  trpth.    ^efl<9)boi^  v»f9fj}Bi^fii^ 

with  Qjpponents..    •  .  ;.....-.  ^,.1.^.  >^:uii\  od* 

XLIV  >        "  .'        'A 

A  spiritual  man  may  acquire  all  the  spiritiml  vikues  liilbe'receim 
through  shunning  evils  as  sins,  and  yet  place  liimselF  ana  iiisc^^ 
disadvantage  by  not  cultivating  the  generous  social  virtues  of  natonii 
oharity,  which  are  found  with  good  Gentile  characters.  The  h/fok 
smile  of  the  latter  will  p^ove  far  more  recommeridatoiy  &an.  the,  com- 
posed dignity  of  the  former;  and ^nd  sympathy  with  sicKness^ana 
sorrow  will  savour  of  much  love,  more  than  the  elevated  but  cool  reflec- 
tibri  ihett  sorrows  tfiay  he  made  profitable. "  Thd  tormeryeefi  mWuke 
hrolterly  love  than  the  latter. 

5?tie  tefcfden^df  all  the  I>^tee  'opeftetfeis^; "l^'^tb-- it^^^^^ 
s^riliidl^Wer  as  soon  adit  eau  be  dox^e  ^£mf;HlA&i'^  W  o&fsUPWVS 
hdatttalfj-feels^thathel^^o  power  of  ^^^^^         .»iK-s/o  w  di^asiiB 


'TKe  trfath-s^uia^be  ffli,  as  wfeU  a^^tdnfltted,  that  ev^dM  ^.-v-- 
exeeption,  either  by  the  appcnntment  or  perra%^o1d'6f^Prdffidydii'^fi'yS 
the  intellectiul  position  best  wtBd^^him^    When,  thepsfere,  a  penou 
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TfQ^f^^e.iifbf  efttiieN^wrCfamrGh.  Doeiiipei^.  we. should  Mison4«xmi 
)^  beoaiia^^i?iD0  PffQvldeooa  baa  not  tboaght  fit  to  open  bis  eyea  to 
If^nt^^Tfilb*  Tbe  wi(le-8{M?ead  mfbrmation  of  the.eupeniAtuiiiI  pre* 
l9lp(8i$|^»  df '  Swe4eoVoirgr  so  repugnat^t  to  oai^ml  pjmtiudices,  aj^eare  lo 
act  as'agate,  to  admit  \bo8&  wboae*  eyes  are  opeoedrand  to  exclude 
othaiKf  J 

XLVH. 
ETery  maik;i  iegairdeA.'BiiAfdj^  aa^a^uitaair.baiilglL.eiitA'acdly  inveated 
with  the  Divine  image,!  iaafeatided  4o  ybe  treated  with  sonu  degree  of 
reapeet»  however  that  image  maf  be-defaced.  To  judge  otherwise^  is 
to  iosist  on  a  line  of  demarcation. wbtee  place  can  never  be  determined, 
tfi«ip^by  iaq^l^'orpiMB^alanlmo^it^^  ^  :      .      ^  ;         i 

^'I^t^^ to«0 alt  tbv^i^due; MMpecfollj^in  a^^oidiiigofliirilcie,  !br  tbef ultH)' 
and^j^abe  of  8(MSi»tf  depend  en  this  jnsfrdebt^betng  liitbMlf  diiMkiargedi 
I^^^a>n^^tt'to  aet  thai;  auddeiily  dHtiwa^down  the  gaantlet,' aifdl 
it  reqokw  ate  'Mtoont  «f^  JM^f-e^frol :  riot  naual^  ai  miMx  )^hef  ^iM 
denml^e,  or  of  charity  rarely  attaitiMi^  tx>  avoid  taking  it  up. 

''^JfeMyb  dtaMMiginMttHy  n^ns  cerebt^l  disea«ie.  Mei]ld<^ffi8ea8et 
ph]|yet$y-^^tled^  i9  of^ the- spirit.  That  species  n^hieb  most' ^deservefll 
l^to^lttedi^cdaaioBiliiManUyy  i«  cmekeeked  infirniityef  tempeFJ  A 
MAlia^^tetinper  te^emhid's  melAtiob(^>iiiad»eser$  tindasbort'tetoper 
the  mind's  raving  madness*  In  both  cases  the  selfisb  wflli'htttf  "tttii 
off  intellectual  control,  and  rund  out  blindly  and  wildly.  Policy  may 
restriun  the  tempers  of  those  in  dependent  situations,  but  a  cui*e  can 
6n^  be  found  in  true  and  practical  piety,  and  deep  humiliation. 

''^Wbere  a  roan's  business  is,  there  is  the  place  for  bis  religion  tb 
manifest  itself. 

'I'l"'."''."^;/.     ;■ .; :.'  ^i.'  '.  ■;  / 

. .  Ceftain}y^a..man  must^W  amid  the  business  of  life,  v^b^rein 

alone  be  can  learn  bow  to  bring  principles  into  joractice;  but  he  will 
greatly  err  in  thinking  the  way  quite  plain  before  him.  Life  must  be 
njjy^f^.ps4t,is,>bQ8et  wi()^  daggers,  both  ta  the  faeact  and  the  under- 
9^m^^i^..,  9e  wbo  does  «m>tso  regard  it,  and  b)ok  to  the  Lord'  Ibr. 
strength  to  overcome,  will  rash-  forward  like  a  hoise  into  the  battle; 
or  like  those  wild  "  students"  on  quitting  the  universities,  who  remem^ 
bfj^Jbp  Tiw;es  tli^jpieked.up^.ti»ere;:b^  foiiget  whatever  they  learned 
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THE  ifiCEPTION  Of'tHE  HOLY  SUPPER 


TdiE  tMigBtkitt  (d  ib%iaevobeta  of  ifce  NowClkttfob  4d  reeeiTe  IBd  £Uf^ 
Shipper  18  i»ii^4-i£mii9P#r  than  it  ma  bB-nmdn  tbefint  ChffiKtii|B;cli»<^ 
^iMMlalioii;  fllthoii^  cevtaiolj  it  cppoan  ftiUI  aio&iog  oan ^hm  stnngitf) 
than  wliat  is  oourey^  m  Kho  IjoFd'0>vrorda#-«*^'>l>9  tto  €n  remtn^n^mi* 
^  W».'':  Bilt  TMD1M  ol(|eoiioMi  Iwre-^nArtrthftlcB^Jbeeiii  mnld  iigaiBSt 
t}iA  aonlmucmB aclsttgtm  tU»4s6mti]4ittd in  pe^etoitg^  IH ImnbaevniAi' 
for aa6tanDe»'tbi<^it  kpifliad  only  to  tlMB  il^po&itolbrpnruld»:«td-  iMS-^Mton 
pftliiigBd'otil7^¥j|)-tlir  anlhority  ol '^the  dei^kPt^Hto  ^uit -thetr  owteiyai^r' 
fMMifl :  lliat it Ib ji Mr» Iprm^-ad  ait.¥« wtgrbe saiv^d  wi|h«q^u^:%itf] 
i»i  obl%Hl9iy  od  OS,  becaute  nooHMseDtial  ti>  etrivaliflQ.'  rSniiiiifao: 
TtritkigB  of '^2(«r:5Cliii]!0hvw  iaMkcbii«i»eiBgia8ftomiid«M^^ 

let.  TlH^itMrobUgfttnT'daallipJtetsgmM^ 

\SiMlk  Tlittviiofivv  fifT'th^^fim  liffii^  lite  inie  jMsiiiBf^  MBgotiide 
kwfm^  Had  Its  lircataiid'i^eGiakbwafitft'ieteriei^t^it^^ 
obHgBloiy  iSa^  epir&c^  fteeitig  Ihtfr  te  okiirer  .tfto-mm  a  ittni  tda&t4 
asy  Ibligiooa  and  apiriliMl  pn)tiBixmy  <tikie  mof»  (kblignlMry  St  is  vfRm^im  ^ 
t(i'«BfleaTOQifto^j»idiz#it&  ftdmoA^ietf  TUi,  iuiffad,  maidts  ikssQ^l^ 
mdmdanB  t»  latidludity  1    -  rv.' 

Our  author  saja  in  his  "  Trae  Christian  Religion,"  No.  699,— '*  What 
tru$  Christian  does  not  acknonvledge  the  sancti^  of  the  Hoij  Sapper? 
Yea  fur^er,  that  it  is,  together  with  baptism,  the  most  holy  instituHon 
of  worship  in  the  Christian  church.  *  *  *  But  who  has  heretofore 
known  in  what  that  pecaHat  sanction  consists,  and  whence  it  is  derived  ? 
They  who  think  lightly  of  this  ordinance,  and  yet  frequent  it,  do  so  in 
compliance  with  custom ;  while  ethers^  of  a  profane  turn,  reject  it 
ei|tirel^  sa^ng<  '  Whjs^t  i^  it  but  a  me^  (orm^  apd  ^r«wo9y  ^'^-^Mt  to 
mention  otiWr  $cdnddlous  suy^fesiions,  n,-  700*  3%e  ^ritual  senwe^^by 
which  aloiie  the  uses  and  beiiefitsdf  the  Hdly  Supper  eah  be  truly  dis-' 
cerned,  has  hitherto  remained  unknown,  {ornntU  now  it  ha^  n4ver  jbeen 
revealed.  As  true  Christianity  is  bow  first  beginning .  t;o  dawn,  anc^^. 
New  Church  is  now  being  instituted  by  the  Lord,  it  has  therefore 
pleaQed,t))|9  Lprdlo  re^vea].  the  spiritqal  s^n^e  of  tl^.  Wor4  to.tJkfi,^ 
thMth^£hm\t^rn0^bea€lmiit>editito  th^^ml  use^nd  ketft^qfOaMe/h^-: 
Supperi  This  intent  is  fulfilled  iwhen  the»nie«ilMirs  of  thia :<1m»^>  per 
ceive  witli  theiir  tmdei^tandings  the  sanctity  concealed  iir  it;  and  ttpifly* 
it  to  themselyes  by  those  m^an^  w:^^ch  the  J;i0r4.ha8  t^ugfet^hif  Word, 
n.  701..BefQi:e  jthis.jvRvelatipn,..  the.  Holy  Supp§r\:iWB  j^mgmltx^ 
as  a  common  £eld,. bat  ^sootainJBg  an  tcn^tnttreasare-r-  ^^  sisce  JJiir 
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^tlUCtS  tiM>H  MH  0&BMN9,  etc.  Bid 

MnUtimx  j^  ^«  ^s^^Qji^mA  4tl4*  «9t«#xDpdi  of  (^.taIoio^  b(mi»e  of 
the  tPMsare  dido&vered  in  it,  from  which  the  owDer  expeetei  to  dome 
grent  richer,  a  treesare  which  helcnowB  is  infinitely  more  valoabje  than 
g^^  Before  I3ii9  itevehtion,  tihe  Holj  Supper  was  to  a  hous^  phat  up^ 
bvtlscqn^^  taioontidii  gpre^ltceasuies;  bat  |lino•^.lbis  revi^ifttiou  it  ifi.f^ 
ttapWHig  lMliW)epi9WMl'Jwide»>«hiitiev0i3r  peiSMiaajr  4ii«en  ia  ofisa  thai 
tto^ierisjiMi'^  liie  iteaMMi  maf  freely ^ktribute  thjemv^^'^BOiiie  ».& 
IdflBoi^  ddNns  as  a  'giflt)'  to  traeh  aeoorfliag  to  bis  wordi,  Wb  speiit  of 
tttee  jbreefih]x«s  b^ing^istetlpuls^d'as  a  gift*  heeause  ibfij^te  ina^tistible^ 
aocNrd^xitauialfyqwiiei!^ed:-r*<>  1^  i^  *^^  ^^  Q^ly  Suf^per  as  la  its 
eelflfki«hBoiitei^j!^Tbe  vei^  ^affindatioa  of  the  saiD6t|4gr  of  tbBMAj, 
au]^ifib^aUj»«lii^  ]|ilpi«0Be«  ail'  idea  ^  sinetitgrv  bat  Iblt  dlffawBl: 
fniin iwhli*<k  inqMr^esdk wheib  the  real>saiM^  iteeU is  dJeooTSiieii w  the^ 
rer^aCmt'ol^kaapuBtaal  s^fuae ;  ior'thas  -extieiBal  sanoii^'is  teqi^fed 
inteibalp  wd  ivbfl^  wM  cfnlj  f^ 

fsWathpiBmlk ^ideases  ihefbi^thiiDi .ho9  0fiaimy4>ne "who fvofesde^ to 
le^Bid  Aibi  mhonlyDfiSlmdeiilH^i^it  is  n^gsMbdin  ^HBmCbamki/ 
xdeooeae  wilfa  hiev^piifestfon^^rfr  negieet'  6f:^  SafUj^er^  aai^siiii' 

imneoanf9rpbtdimAse>'  or  as  not^Ui^ficial  to  him  ihdi^dafldly  ?. '  How 
isM  c£mmieti%fmth.wms  ctattai  to  ^f^daa^jit^  admit  the  tr^jth  of 
the  above  atatements,  and  tbe»— p^y  i»o  atl^timi  ^  ithem  i»  pfEfu^se  2 

j,^-IW"  ---..I'^'-j    /■    ,  -v    .J  .  :  '  .."   ■  — ■  .     -J'.  '  •Qaemfiv. 

f  ttJiA0%  FlElOM  THis  SERMONS  OF  THE  LATE  JIEY. 

^ivrvi  !.r^;  .^iv^'^W^IAS  HARTLEY.. A.M.    , .    „    ,      ,  ,., , )., 


:  t»> 


<Skt:J?m^O* 


'^V$ib  musM'iM  Xbiak  of  beinjg  ^ur  own  masters,  emi  i»  om  hesf 
in<i0n<;iH)tia^<  blit  idiKesfc  <^r^ves  of  idl  self  ^illf  and  ^r  them  «p  i^ 
pr^^c  tQ ;G(4:  fpfi dir^tion,  cnatd  then  we  ae  do^l^t  bui  that  such. 

notices;  ph  be  impressed  upon  our  minds, , or  such  providential  opcuv- 
leSi^Ss  ^f  in  our  way,'  as  will  iSetermine  us  to  act.  in  such  a  manner 
a8*'ttol)tf^ii»kt%r^^lbi'yof'God:'^^      '         '      '    ^^  ^  ' 


(gfoyi 


**'Bei^artSi  6  Christian,  how  thou  promisdst  to  thyself  ease  and 
se^Boity  liererr  Bayivig,  Peaae^  peace !  Beware  how  tbdm  feedeet  thyself 
wi4^iY«ib»)il0|PAJ)f  the^  sifiheaiLLaod.  honours^  ot.this  ^SK^ld  •  Consider, 
th9^  fi^^^m,  oi^,|^jftjEftjr  to  a^^^^^ 

*  At  th^  wd  of  tho  extiaot  on  j^ge  ^10,  wliich  commences  witli  tl^o  wurds 
«  Wttiiiibiialit^^  Sto., ^the  foHowbg  w<»d«  (required  to  complete'  the  icntence)  Were 
omIttM  ineopylisflr  :-^*<  TtMUi  are  havd  Myiajjs,  ^ey  caaaot  ^beir  ii^eni.^* 
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846  N    A       JEXdtAOtS/^^BXHt  tfifi'SSfiMDHS? 

hr^thjl^moBp  Mn^h  moxM^he  &b  ihdamlieaiioew*  Ferkapd  ^oOii.  faiast 
iaikeadjr  mfwailniii  IbjiMaster  had;;)  atii las  to  th^jfavosupdmtfiiiniflteiaf 
of  ^  YimHA,  it  would  on]|rj prove  a . ssaro.  to^sthe^,  Joti  thoa:  canst  no 
lB0ce|deafi6  two  masters  ^  ppntnuy  bj  iiaAiure,  aixd  akoiin  the  semc^ 
thef  reqaire  of  the6,  tliaa  tfaoa  caiist  reconcile  li^htwitb  darkibres^? 
Mky\i  tfes^  do  we  go  fin  hfdtmg  it  bediwiKt  GhodTaasdfMa^xnoirB  catofaindf 
tut  heaTt90l^»tfa9iig[»9i!ith(OB^  )Bmd/flBd^t.earjt;hl7'>witl:^>,>lh0;'othfi9SfrbiLBt 
lis  eithecbedsoldor  Hot^  let  as  daskiTfi  fet;  ^odv^oc  JBm^  lafe 

f eal^  idisoiples  q£  a  cmoified:  Maater,  wbji! ,^o>  > n^.  fitoclL  atibeadng  tHd 
cross  after  Him,  seeing  it  is  bonoac  enough  %  the  serKant  t&  be  as ,  im 
Lord  ?  We  assent  unto  the  truth .mth  the  understanding,  and  so  are 
specula^tive  believers ;  but  through  the  prie vailing  ^f^X  o|  humfm  xes- 
ppqts,  suffer  it  not  to  take  root  in  our  hearts,  that  it  niav  bQcojnei^ 
div^n^  faitl},  bringi^  forUi  %its,uxitp  holiuea^^.anfiJiliqg  myiii^^ 


th^efomonly  finds  in  them  a  carnal  {ems^*  XW  mocalistidisoovsis 
excellent  rule&  for  the  conduct  of  the  outward  life*  but  not  having  ey^ 
to  8de  further;  h»  csannot  discern  'thfO  wisdiom  of  ;God  ih  a  mystiBiy  tf 
whilst  the  BpirihM  man  eat&of  the  hidden  misttma^  smd  searches  ()ii:t Jibtf 
deep.things  of  God,  eoiit^rin^  ^plntual  tbiiigsfiv^th. s^iritxial»/ :&ri .theji 
are^onfy  spirhufdlj  idiseei»ed.  Tp  «loh,tii^  8or])pftDre8rare!nifea/t>liiddod( 
and  droik  indeed ;  and  whilst .t>thers  are  detained  below^in  that  Mtliiol 
the  letter  that  Idlleth,  he;  ascends  into  the  pre^ence^chatttbc^r  of  th(5r 
Most  High,  by  the  faith  of  the  spirit thfefctgi¥eihil{fe."c  !';;  ai  t^n^^-'  yd 
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OF  THS  XA^TE   R&Y;  lOQlfAa  HASXOIT,   A.M.  .      Mff 

'  5^  If  \fh  kfjrd  Boit  tbe)p6i06:€f  iGed  HiidUriMaflrts^  we  ciar^kttvdljtbe  eit 
feacftirath.jothean*  Tiiis  inward  fceedom  from  jU)^d)y^]Mfl6f(»%  and  aH 
6Dch.  perlurbatbns  of  mind  aa  hinder  our  intareomrse  with  God;  is 
mgnifiad  to  us  in  what  is  celatod  concerning  tlie  fo«ildiag/of  the  4:emple^ 
ii&Bh  was  a  ^^pe  o€  the  spiritaial'eiinrch^  namely,  tinat  there  wa^  neither 
fiammer  iior  axe^  aor  aiiiyv  tool  of  inm  .'h^rd  in  tine  l^oose^  vrhi^  it  ;was 
ifliilding;  .figtadDgitherebjTv  tiiat'tbere  muat  betBO  xvstlpss  ^gitadona  oi 
apirit,  no  tumolt  o£  di^rderly.appetkeB  in  th^  90ul  that  draiB»s  nigh  1» 
£bod ;  hnt  all  must  be  atill  and  quiet  within^  that  it  may  the  better  ba 
didp€HB€cl  to  Haten  to  the  gentle  whispers  of  his  Holy  Spirit/^  ^ 

'  "  That  vain,  impure,  or  other  tad 'thoughts  do  involuntarily  arise '  iri 
th^  tnihds  «ven  of  good  men,  i&a  ft-e^uent  sul:Qfe6tbf  their  compMtit; 
tVliere  these  procfeed  ftoti  bad  dispositions  and  habits  voluhtttrilydort^ 
tracted,  we  are  not  free  from  guilt  in  this  matter;  and  when  we  d^rght 
in  or  consent  to  them,  we  make  them  our  own,  and  they  take  upon  them 
the  batui*e  and  erssence  of  sin.  i'here  is  the  more  need  to  6beei*ve  upon 
tfeis  heafd,  inasmuch  as  the  isiin  of  th«J  thoughts  is  not  suffifei^fiftly 
attended  to  by  taany  who  ihiiik  that  thfey  are  firee  froth  the  guilt  of  ^hk 
or  that  particular  sin,  if  they  are  not  diatgeable  with  tho  ^tward  coni* 
liaission  of  it,  whereas,  from  the  faefart  ^<t)ceede^ev«^  thing  Umt  dMlea 
the  man :  diid  to  shew  that  sin  begins  before  it  is  btought  forth,  riayi 
though  it  proceed  not  to  overt  acts,  we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  a  lust* 
M  look  i^  a  species  of  adiilteijr ;  and  the  hatred  of  our  brother,'  ii  kind 
bf  itiurder !  Th^bfest  course  we  can  take  to  titder  oar  thoughts  ari^t?, 
iato  begin,  with  the  afiB^tions,  ihasmuch  as  these  are  the  souree  from 
whence  they  flow,  for  what  a  man  loves  ifeist  he  is  sure  to  think  taoist 
nponl'*'    '_'     ;•'    -■.'■-'      •''^••':.    :.'.->'•;.:     -1'  :■ -v  •         •■•    ;;-;■'.    '\ 


therefore  they  are  only  wise  sboiU,  but  not  unto  salvation !  For  though 
tjievnatural  man  tnay  £dkmjjtnm(4i  Maai<  knowlad^  in^^hisiii^^  £r6in  the 
inordacif  Seri^re,!  yet  tthe'^ings^of  theapicit  of  God  he.receilnth 
not,  neither  can  he  know  themr  beoause  they  are  spiritually  diseemed/ 
Besides,  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  b€^ng  always  teriipered  'with 
humility  and  love,  is  pure  and  -peaceable ;  whereas  that  which  is  from 
beiiM(h^Mfhn!i'  Ihe: earthtfjr part:  in  mian^^-^hoWevar  iifc  be:  Bxerfaiate4«6H 
4kinefabl^eetb,>il)eaii^rtbeihead<iiiar/bada:stato as.it;&^  ;<  hiay,  ^ 
dfitiier  feeds  its  o<»rniptionsy  by'pu^^g  up  with  pnde,i  and .  blotting  a 
contempt  of  others;  it  is  the  very  ground  of  strife  and  debate;  the 
paireM  of  bigoted  and^furious  zeiali  and  has  been  the  cause  bf  muth  per- 
secution in  all  ages  rf'thfe  church.'"-      '       !  i    *     M  !      • 
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H%  tiKtrrfcw. 

•"  %  spifttiM  ftMb  4lie  Mri  18  bft  dedtilMto  of  ^^^^ 
imd  QonrMiiiieiiit  If  diMgeoce  be  wantiag  hei»,  it  J9>  boi  logt^ljab^tiir  m 
^very  otber  instaoice,  for  *  what  will  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the^^pl^ 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?*  If  our  Motives  and  labodi^  6i^' of  a 
femporal  natvTre,  the  f«watd  and  ffnit  itf  th^m  ftnmt  l^e  so  HdHi^Mi 
j^sh  iHth  titde*  fbr  ^vhat  a  ifiiin  8i»wi»th  tlttii  on^r  itadr  to  "ivsp^'lNietf 
w^crekab)riiie)oveof  Ooa  to  cbeeise  and  tfi^ek'tbie  MMlg^M  0^ 
t^eti  as  our  work  is  M^iritoai^  bo  will  oarwo^  be  also ;  and  wh^^^d^ 
ahado^  of  earthly  thii^  are  passed  away  as  a  stream',  and  t&e^  sw^ 
stance  of  things  hoped  j^r  is  dome,  we  shall  Yise'tosiib&tttntial  bhi^^j 
immortal  glory.  Let  me,  then,  peraoade  you,  O  ye  cbiMreti  k^idd^i 
a&d  would  to  Oodtfaat  I  eould  f^nxuAe  yba !  .^  *considet^ii|)  thU  jaq^ 
Aqr  tibe  tbipgs  that  bekiig  unta.  your  peaoe^-rto  ^tmi4fit::vh^^^Sci(jp^^ 
wese  sent  U^  tb4  worI4r  ^od  wbjytbei;|T0(a|u'^  gping.  Of^.jpfff^fgf^ 
if  bat  for  a*  moment,  and  oehold  yoiiriaDger.  0  ior  th^  voice  ipTaii 
angel  to  call  out  to  you  in  more  than  the  loudness  of  thunder,  'liMliij 
ibm  that  sl^pest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  that  Ohiist  ^a^  g{^^  ih^ 

■    ■  • .  ■     ■    ■  ,.:  .     /:  ly  r  '.■  ■  '  "  .  fi/'oosfgob 

REVIEW.    ...  .    ,    ^,..M_;j 


A  CouBSE  OF  THBOX/>oioAif  IiE0T«7^Ba,  (^Imfe^  m  Clip  J^itmlf  E[f^^fi} 
MamhttUTi  IdftO,  %  Thtmrns  WUtm.  Fiim^iml  mi^Lt^li^iih 
Ve^  CHiireh  S&det^,  Faif^oriih,  v^tih  d  Biogt'O^alSk^h^^ 
Author.  Bevissd  and  edited  by  S.  Beswkh  Honchester:'  IKiUMcid 
by  tiEON  Kenwobthy,  7.  Cateatoh-street.     pp.  210l  ';''  T" 

TfiB  oiremnsia&c^  ander  which  this  Tdume  bas'^oii'^reseiitfdediflihe 
pnUio,  ^hia  it  a  fMCtiliar  intovesi};  At  my  time  it:W«idd  ^MplieflB 
iMoomed  by  the  members'  of  the  Ne4r  dbuiteh  v  it  baviagiieteileog^ieft 
iimt  to  possess  the  original  tboo^kts  on  s{aritaal  isiiijects^'  atid'  poweeftd 
atgoments  in  favomr  of  revealed  truth,  to  which  tf  ru  :Wil8bn  liaa'  at 
vftrjous  times  given  fiMjBir«neB«  in  »  iorm  that  wduMxsbi^raiiB^Dm^fjdiiic^ 
which,  eonseqiieo%^  ttMyrwouid/'tiot  be  =ioBtiit9i>tkeriidionl|<iflaHlAM 
public,  whs  a  greit  ddsideratum.  This iv done,  toacottid^xfibleJttlniCi 
in  the  volmne  before  us;  whence  it  wilt  be  regarded  as  botb Tan: dii|i 
portant  mid  acceptable  addidoB  to  llew:  OhiibAiiliteiatare,?.;^o.imHft 
iSDdars  it  mora  peculiaily  hitsvesdng,  is  thO'^nddeii^iidv/iMtKpsiigid 
dimiseroflhe  iedtorer  dnrii^  the>cUivvvyof^tiiBr«m«8a^  ^Mrti^gi^ 
ihis^ohntie  somewhat  of  "^  charadter  of  a  mementb  of  'a  d^miti^^mft 
esteemed  Mend.  !       .     u.;...'  i: 

For  a  poriod  of  forty  years  Mr^<<a!  us  more^&miliariy^ed  diif  Ma 
friends,  Thomas)  Wilson,  was  a  powerful  and  successful  advocate  of 
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tt  i^ottia  b^  difficult,  pei'ii^  itri^^sJW^,  to  ^<jtilat^  tbfe  feod^flt  V^'dle^ 

it>gfro|»^  ibis  lahoura  in  this  ^eld,  tp  ^^^ W^if  ^^^ 
tff«w:CJwiwb  itiom  eaiJfftiaJly;*  <}t .^rftsi^J^ W^.j^tr^fnN^itii^ 4^ 

frmn^lrfs  jtecttlkV  ^en^u*,  <yr  "toni  of  riiWi;  M  't^ks^  i^^marlttibly  tr^l 
adapted.  In  addition  to  tbei  fitness  of  feil  tiientaft'^Ghstitutidiiviji^intS^ 
)39ateha«9%qainjU»ce  wilH  tl^a  pnneifWof  infidelity  hi  rail  t^ur  jboanngsi 
9m  kidi  gcealH  adYaataf^.:  •  in  4lie  «ag!»$tbtimB  '^v;9iMiigiS  of  ^tb^  Dt^nt 
K^i^i^lflito,  fh«  ftlift<(htf  In-Q^i^^^tti^  tW'fii^t'M^^  ontvxag9^4f  HJb 
^trtb«ft*fatell^;jte'tbat  itt^^ii^^ 

is  Painei^olney,  Toltaire^  De  Murabaudj  Ac  ,'Wfii<5jli"  i^ere  cfeyour^^^  by 
IbiQ^witbno  GoiBm«fn  «i^^ity,  iv^i^^vai^^  ti)a$^^  nia?teryof 

infidel  positions  he  ever  displayed;  and  it  is  probably  in  no  stiidt 
degree  owing  to  this  ciroumstance,  that  his  advocacy  of  Revelation  and 
tixe  doctrines  it  teaches,  was  so  efficient.  It  was  shortly  aller  this  that 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  tlie  doiitrlnes  of  the  New  Ohnrch,  wheM 
he  Ibtmd  principles  fully  adequa^  torepet  all  the  assaults  of  infidelity 
di*  'the  ^tm  ftfetA  itoa>ti4ithSl  ^f  i»*fetkii«^/>'>Aii¥^p*^t^^e  >ire4 
OUAphs  tlM  gilwt  be^Mfit^be  )Ks:^b«^i^imtiH^faitat>u^  Iccptetiaf  ^  it, 
f<Hi0i9tBvin  ills'.ni$lUu»grhi?F  ti;ull[^:av|jiJable  inJjihi^'«q?fliat,.  i^  ^JWi«g 
^e  pow«f  w^d*  which -^r  fandaij^i^a} ^oaipW ci^n  be,5fiel4e4flgainBt 
the  subtleties  ofs  Material jsm,    and    every,  other   formj.  assn^e^  by 

infidelity.  "     '^'     "^  '■"' '""^^  '*  ^'      '  '"'  ""  ''  ''''  '' 

t[!Clte' fbivesrof 'leej^tiDai  aq^Dto^nfif ^liis^  -^Bir  iq^fwd3io;iiie  sed^ 
aoattsai^df  'UniB^strffldkh  tntell^tualifMttil*e{'  <3%«y  idainand>  aeiMMi| 
HoMonstnlbh^.evidence  loi  vWck  the  ibdcblgr^BeiMwr  ei(D  vtkik».  tsogo^ 

iknoL  Alitiitf^holioafteirieB  9i  tl^  )lie#>€Nbai(^taloaa>i]ftitn«aBtdsn^9a^ 
l&ejiUu^iDiDB  tfasttel^'tiieit'^iidsideiteeiinr^  o^Tlfmanrtlaii^gh^ 

fcMtitffbjt-iioiitbitftdocH^riBfiBv^iliv^rthfefopiAi^o^  (i^feqna|[&ldea  pf  i(dKhI 
tlerfifatenieid.  In^all fotqaer  efaxn^hei;  therafore;  'thb  dspee  ^-thotighl 
)|ing<in4iiitaedikt^  eootaet^  "^k  the^sonies,:  ittnaaii4.  wMtra^ihi  of 
MlMess,  in' ^HPlddh  firilat^s^ffiiidld  taker  birdtKnaf 

Mght^TMdr.wbeie  ihkiiafid^tyf ha^t8'4»kltli  ^^h^oe4[  tfaerfcldtsi]f)tbli 
kte^QfiMy  aMlroo»ntllDdenmt(fa£}tbefipt»eatt  bra%e»rMth(f iahd  sinonk 
tme  HksmtsheA  lo  iKufit  4krmiij^h  laH:  realimsabi.ltQtftbvuttor  dns&uctibll 
of  Christian  &ith  and  doctrine.  Sensualism,  its  fallacies  QMuDsbpWia^ 
artf  ttoe  tsenme  >tfa«noei4lb1liiTen»iB))tlmt%a!vs^^f^lpM6d(i^ 
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$60  RfiWGSf. 

duiixfli,  ^ve  sprung^  To  UhnniiiBte  the  darkness  of  this-  awnUl  JnqgioB 
imitiedktely  ^om  i^duelf,  the  Lord  aB«tiii6Ql  our  imtawe,  is  ^hiefa  hm 
tnade  fats  own  Bmna  Nalurad  Di^ree  ftctiial>  by  tbe  glorifioation  of  4hftf 
Bature  in  himflolf;  and  it  is  by  the  docttdnes  basdd  on  ,tfai»  drviaer  iut^ 
tioat  ibe  ilEtHacies  of  seimualisBi,  mtbin  wfaii^  thejinidelit^i  of  nSAn^^ 
bfts ensconced  ksdtf,  "eon  be  cbased  torn  their  bicll»|^|^c8^  and  reposed 
to  the  fall  bkxe  of  day.  Tbe  Lord,in.the^eveala]^eQ^detooQto4^i^Ebb 
t&e  Second  Advent,  baatoiu^t  Gat  this  divine  &ot,  l^  shotdagvteljthd 
rational  perceptions  of  the  mind  Ms  presmice  in  hk  Word»  masifealing 
at  the  same  time  thai  eveiy  part  of  it  is  .\riittfflk  iwitb.irelBteiioe  ^  thitit 
abne,  as  the  mantfesled  oUvine^^fontt,  in  which  ibe  Inti8iiileBj9b»vsib)faA^ 
besn  ?*^  brought  forth  to  view."  Mr^.Wilsoo,  who  Md;  soiRsilsd;^ 
de^hs  ^f  infidelity  with  wonderful  perdpienity;  seized  on  'this  futubu^ 
mental  £set  as  an  immovable  basis-— a  took  aga|tt9t  whtdi  '*  thegat^dJ^I 
bell,"  neither  hji&xee  nor  stiatagem,  could  ^'ever  prqvoii/'  It^'i^m 
)ay  the  secret  of  his  great  antelleetual  strength ;  aod  1^  its  kifiaeliceib# 
drove  the  enemies  of  divine  truth  l^efbre  him,  and  scatNteredthdr'co'l^ 
ments  to  the  winds.  Not  that  ii  is  intended  to  assort  that  IJhis  was^'  th^ 
only  weapoH  of  warfare .  be  oAitiuned  out  of  the  New  Ohurdh  ahMHiiyx^ 
Her  doctrines  abound  with  universal  principles  of  thought  that^nrbK 
made  available  in  tbi&  great  waKfaset;  but  all  tfaet  iiets^  of  i^iniliiial 
existoncet  and  the  prinisiii^es  inVolved^in  them,  group  Utemselveeiajr^^uid 
tiie  central  fact  of  the  Divine  Existenee;  whence  the  kixo^dedgeof  ih^ 
tnid:hs  relating  to  God«  his  Being  and  Nature,  lie  at  the  basi»  iof  andghti^ 
appredation  of  all  subordinate  truths :  such, '  fbr  imtance,  as^  tUoi^ 
^^lichtOTi  on  tho  huisam  sot&l,  its  im«iortahty,'4t^  state  jiiftepdet^/ 
and  heaven  or  hell  as  its  &aal  abode.  Mr.  Wlkion,  m  will  be  seefi^dv 
his  lectiffes,  has  laid  these  vitlried  stones  ^  knowl^ge^huigelj'^iufider 
contribution ;  and,  though  he  has  wrought  them  out  iiA^er-  hiSMdwi]^ 
pecUliar^shioti,  the  iiitelliigent  reader  of  t^  N^«^  Chuitih^^i^^ngs  ^^11 
readily  trac^  them  to  their  source.  -'        ^  -     .h-.u,- 

Aw>therimpoFtaatpo^t  'established  by  Mr.  Wilson  itv  hi^  0hirlstl||tti 
advocacy  is,  that  the  ea^tenee  of  G^  is  de^onstfablec  ^^(Mgtkm^ 
of  high  stancling  bli^9^oont0nded  that  t&e>jesist4^<)e  of  CM  is  htthe^l^ 
be  regatrd^  as  an  i^slom,  ihcapi^E4e  of  proof,  but  4he  dendal  of  yA\<^ 
involves^  degi^eeof  morid  andintd^ketnal  obtoseness-that  plaeeb^to 
stiliject  of  it  out  of  the  categdry  of^ational^boings^  >  Th4  .t^Meidtiiis^ 
sioh  inipHed  in  this=as#«mpti<mF,  that  no  pi^oofs  of  the*  divide  ^i^eni^e^ 
can  be  adduced,  speaks  volumes  of  the  nakedness  of  the  land;^f  the 
learned  in  th#  churohi  and  of  tlie  utter  poverty  <of  %hat'  theoloj^^^hleh 
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eaxmsA .  iixnmh  >  a  sm^  lifgtimdieit  !ia  proof  of  the  Biyhm :  ^kte@c^> 
sdiieh  'it' oah  nsr^witli  coofideoee*  Whut  thedo^oai  ^radfitioift  has« 
bcMlve^er^  «ibaiidoiied  as  hopeless,  conim^  sdfiiBev  m  the  peifson  of 
Thomas  Wikon,  the  Lancashifo  weaTor,  hfts  aocompliehed,^  and  ui  a 
mpmn^  aB)stakvb/g  for  ht  shnpHoity  as  its  Imrce^  -  Take  the  f(jiowiii|g 
ia^aoumtas  sa  ekampto  i^^Tho  woid  *' (^ob/' stoctds  in  langmge  aii 
tiie^epi^»ntative^j(^  Smmethmg,  or  Nothinif*  Tha  Ath^t,  in  dei^iug 
^Gid's  ^existence,  affii^md  ^e  lafttelr >  to*  he  the.  «aae.  iBat  no  One  aaa  hanie 
psaMBh^iNtfihin^,  jsiboe  NkjMaftff  has  neithec'^iat^ice  nor  predioatoa; 
vfadreby  ta  heracne  appreoiaUe;  to  l^e  npind.  All  the  •  ervors^  ^Mdk 
haitaieveripr^vailQd  in  ^thd  i  wbrld, .  confiist  of  m^f^rehensions  reaped^ 
m^  thiih^'thai  h^vereallj  exited;  God^  therefor^; '  must  possess  real 
ajitetetoer^for  the  xinnd  cannot  lorod  an  idea  of  thait  which  does  nolk 
H\»tk'  Brroneous.  eonoeptioQS  may  ^je,  and  ha^e  hcen  lormed  oi  the 
giipreite  Being*  as  t^ere  h^O;  abo  beeirof  cdi  other  existenoes;  h»t 
did  ^noi^iiGNidi  eisist,i  Iml  ideisi,^  either  errotieiNajs  oc .  otlwrwise^  oonld  e^eti 
hmmh^esi'  fotoed.  on  tihe  aiihjiM;'^ince  it  is.ran  xttler  impossibilitj  to 
tbinlco^  aotfaingj  Fi^rafuUer  derelopiadnlJiof^e  afgwnenl  yr^te6^ 
OMrrWidersfto  the  work  itseli^See  Lectore  J,  "Existence  of  God^'^ 

j^  Mc«  Wilson; faai  fiu^their  effetted  great6ei!viee  tothB  caimcf^Bevealed. 
Toruthi,^  b^eKposwg  andidemritahtng  Ihie  theorjr  of  >^£ykliaa:beezi  called 
'6Malnm|S^la^bokiJ'  Tlita  theory  is  haaedoa/the  assumption  tiu^tJA^ 
hiiCinan^  ikiiii»l  k  oiipahlAtQf  iMaaomtig  out  the  existence  .of  God  lor 
i^^fi  from^^YidiMKieaftirplshed  iu'  natuce*  Th^i  mode  %  sidiidi  it  ir 
sv^p^ed  tikan^^raightiftrriTto  allJue^afiftrm^tiTA  oofielusion  relating  to  the 
IHvilxe^  existiBtioe  ia,  that  the-^sign  visiliie  in  all  created  ol^eeta 
i^umllf  l^s  ^tit^imiiid  to  oomdudo  tfaat  thor^mi^  have  been  ir. 
BwgDisf-radd  4hu8r  a  God*  Thie^  ^ich  is  U8ua%  tariiaed  tiate 
*rD/e^p  aj^sMWitj";  ba^  been  loarrled  ottt  1*0  th^fnUQst  extjent  iib  is; 
capable  of  by  Archdeacon  Paley,  in  lus /^NajtttTal  TheQ)ogfi"  Uhisr 
e^gimmU  howevieivif  valid^'leadftdirectlyto  I>eism;-  and*  doing  away 
iiHb^  -neil^essitjf fof ^  Se?!el4tio|i,  iignoirea  it»  e^tetfoe.  The  Atbaist-a. 
E^plyJii  H  ia,-t-That  suppo$kig  (to  taker Plstey^  iHwtf^tioB^  tie  tautdu 
l^^tio  teitoieafios^rf  a;*aQ)hvfhad  octone  to  tiie^ewdusion  that,  it  nraafc 
Imi^  ^bad  a  designaf  ,^i4.x&aUei^  and  tb^ri,  frojod  the  e^aminaitianof  the; 
wa^T^sak^f,  had  arrived  at  the  oonclusion  that  he  tqo  must  have  had^ 
^jdfi^iguei:  and  IPakei ;;  wby  should;  th^  argumeiat  stop  at  this  point  ?i 
'Wbal^ttndrCan  be  ah0wn  why  tlip  reasoning  should  not  proceed  a 
siyep!if*iriJ^j:iM^d;dfi?[i%p(^  ftjde^igii^r  awi  ipaaMr  for  the  p^ednctioitof; 
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tbe  Bdbg  who  ctoBigned  and  made  man?  Bat  though  tUa  might  lead 
08  to  an  endless  eetie^  of  cause  and  eSect^  it  eoald  never  lead  us  tp  a 
first  oause.  So  that  it  Ms  te  prove  the  ei^atentie  of  God#  M^ 
Wil&on  oaahes  short  work  i^h  it.  Man,  (he  says)  it  is  evident,  eoulct 
never  have  reasoned  out  the  knowledge  of  God's  existence  iNm  th# 
simj^  faet  that  he  must  poseess  some  kiM)wledge  of  the  exietei^ee  of  n 
thing  before  he  cau  take  the  first  step  in  any  rea9oning  pisoeeas  baseA 
on  it.  A  person  cannot  begin  a  conrse  of  thinking  on  that  of  the 
^isteuce  of  which  he  has  no  Imowledge ;  the  possession  of  kpiowledge 
being  essential  to  the  exercase  of  thought  The  hommi  ramdr  tbef»* 
fore»  could  not  think  about  God  tUl  it  was  put  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  of  his  existenee ;  but  when  thai  knowledge  was  impai^led  it 
eould  then  first  commence  a  eourse  of  thought*  and  form  conclusv»9S 
on  the  snl^ect,  Man,  dien,  being  ino^^able  of  ori^nating  the  idea  of 
God,  ^be  question  next  fflriaes, — *'  Whenoe  waf|  this  knowledge  ob- 
tained f '  Mr,  Wilson's  reply  is» — *'  Not  from  »atai^»  since  satoxe  does 
not  possess  the  knowledge,  and  consequently  cannot  communieate  it. 
It  must  have  been  imparted  from  a  souroe  above  nature ;  in  ^lOft,  il 
must  have  been  communicated  by  God  himself,  and  therefffre  there  myst 
he  a  God,  and  that  God  must  have  given  a  revelation  qf  hinueifi  olfttfi> 
mise  man  oauld  never  h^ve  poeseseed  a  emgle  idea  respeeting  him,'*  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  fallacy  of  Dr.  Faley^  and  otber»  who  have 
advocated  '*  Natanal  Beligion/'  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
existence  of  God«  when  known,  receives  confirmation  from  uatvre* 
whence  they  have  supposed  that  the  idea  has  been  originated  by  nature. 
Bot  that  the  origination  of  a  truth  is  perfectly  distinct  froiia  the  con- 
firmation  of  it,  when  knovm,  must  be  evident.  Nature  is  a  mirror ; 
and  as  such  can  only  reflect  such  ideas  as  man  brings  to  examine  i^  it^ 
it  can  no  more  originate  ideas  them,  can  an  ordinary  mirror  originate 
images. — (See  Lecture  iii.,  *'  Certainty  of  a  Divine  Revelation  from 
God  to  Man,"  p.  54-^.) 

The  sulyjects  discussed  in  this  volume  are,  however,  of  too  deep  an 
in^port  to  admit  of  their  being  ^mmarily  disposed  of;  flnd  as  the 
length  of  the  preliminary  observations  we  darned  it  necessary  to  ofier 
preclude  our  doing  justice  to  them  in  the  present  number,  we  propose 
to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject  in  a  second  notice. 
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MISOELLAiNBOUS  INFORMATION. 


Pd&TT-FdtnSfH  OENtejiAL  OOTtFEftENCE. 


Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  Con- 
fgt^d^-'li^d'  tWs  yekr  it  the'  churcli  in 
4f^e  Sq»a»%  iionfjoni  was  a{»pohitea, 
^  tha  last  Conference,  to  be  held  in 
Edintrargh;  bat  o^^tig^'to  th&  great  at- 
tpi[]|daiioe  ii)r'Lon€k>n  of  Uie  feo^ivers  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Qhureh  from 
tfiffelreni;  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  from 
Gtrmip^f  i?nsn«ei ;  Siciinirki  and  A«i©- 
ric^j  f,ttracted  to  the  metropolis  on 
a'dbiJunt  of  ^e  Great  Exhfbltiori,  tt  was 
i^aniolcnH^Bgieed^  btftli  by  onf  irfetihi^iL 
in^  EcUn^urgh  ^pd  generally  throughout 
the  Kftigdotn."  that  it  would  be  far  more 
^iiB^ber tod^ld'tfa^CotillsifWk thift  year 
in  .the  metropolis.  Our  frienda  in  London 
cordially  acquiesced  in  this  decision,  an  4 
tbe  tkmfltt^dee  war  aOtiotdii^r^  h^  at 
thacburch  in,  A^gylc  S^^upevcommencii^ 
oti  Tuesday  tlie  T2ih  of  August.  Every 
«kso)QllttiOdatiitta  fatth^  busines*  and  eo^- 
vepience  of,  Qonferenoe  was  ampl^  af*- 
forded,  and  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
of'OUrbr^Trfeii  M  Londidn,  extending  sk 
fax  a^it  po^bty.c9tt}d  among  eo  lA^e  §> 
b6ay  of  friends  and  visitors,  will  be  ton^ 
attd  «ffefttTOfttately  remembered, 

..^he>.Copferenee  .eonsisted  of i  fqwtf^n 
ministers  and  forty-two  representatives, 
wMo6'tfl^,'w«)  befieye',  ihe  largest  hitherto 
held  in  ^he'  Ne«^  Chwrch.  Negrfyiall. 
the  societies,  about  forty-four  i^  number, 
ooHnlttJtet!  vMh'  -the  'OdnfferentJ^,  ' Were 
repw^efii^d^ar^it  ijrpa  feoped  thftt  on  <ihi8 
Joyful  occasion  every  society  woi;Jd  have 
sen*  at  least  Bne  representative        '     '   ' 

r^What.  greatly-  in«re»?e4  tb^  inteaceat  tof 
the  Conference  this  year  was  the  attend^ 
aikije'6^  fbr^gkers.  GUI'  long  known  and 
highly  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Tafel,  of  Tu- 
bingen, ai^d  his.  r^spepted  brother-in-la,w, 
M.*'Mtai'ctwiefen,  bng  a  cordial  received 
of)^e^c^iwps  dt  tibo  New  Chaorbhf, 
were  present..  Baron  DirdsincK  ^com  Den- 
mkik;  a'  zealous  received  of  the  new  doc- 
trines^. w^srUkewlBeprefteMt.  The  €dft- 
ference  welcomed  Dr.  Tafel  with  t^e  most 
cordial  greetings,  and  iA  a  6ohgratulatory 
address  acknowledged  his  long  and  emi- 
nent services,  and  voted  him  a  member 
of  the  Conference  ;  further  particulars 
of  which  will  appear  in  the  Minutes, 
which  are  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly 
be  published.  Our  brethren  from  France 
did  not  arrive  suflBciently  early  to  join 
the  Conference,  but  were  present  at  the 
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gre^ai  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  the  19  th 
of  August,  at  the  Fceemafom'  Halt. 

The  Rev.  ^.  D.  Rendell  was  appointed 
president,  and  Mr,  Butter  Secretary.  The 
Confe^imeo  }UL?in|r  been  formed,  the  r&> 
tiring  presidentj  the  Rev.  R.  Storry,  read 
a  portion  of  the  Word,  and  offered  up  the 
L©rd*8  Fiayer.^ 

,    The  first  day  was,  as  usual,  employed^ 
in  coiisidering  the  business  arising  out  of 
the  mhktftefl  of  the  pteidous  Cbnferenee, 
fi,nd  in  reading  the  several  addresses  and 
reports.    The  addresses  to  the  American . 
Convention  osseiUbhid  at  Boston,  (see  our 
last  number,  p.  313)  and  to  the  brethren^ 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  assembled 
at  their  ge&eral  meeting  in  April  last,  it. ' 
the  eityof  Stutgard,  and  the  relies  to 
these  fraternal  appeals^  were  heard  with^ 
great  iatieatfon  and  interest,  tt  is  obvious, 
from  tbe  ffeueral  sympathy  tbu»awakene<l 
between  bodies  of  the  church  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  that  these  mutual 
add^sses  /ure  of  the  greatest  monientj. 
as  thereby  bonds  of  concord  and  union  ^ 
ftre  established  between    distant  mem- 
bers of  the  «ame  great  &mily.     As  all- 
things  in  the  New    Church    should    be 
Resolved  Into  active  usefulhess,  the  ad- 
dresses Qpnt^,  Aotonly  efirn^  ejchortd^  ' 
tions  to  cultivate  our  great  privileges  in  . 
being  made  so  clearly  acquainted  with 
tthe  most  impoct^mt  Iratfad  reiatiog  to  the 
spiritual  life,  but  they  also  conttun  germs 
■Which,   wlierl  cultivated  and  expanded, 
i}(?iU  bear  iruitB  of  usefulness  of  the  most- 
salutary  kind.     If  the  Conference  acconk  . 
plished  no  other  good  than  that  of  esiab- 
Ustdng;  a  joentns  of  utiion,andof  devising* 
plans  and  means  of  usefulness,  a  most 
desurable  bliject  woiild  be  gained.     But 
we  especially  refer  our*  readei'si   to  the 
MinuteiB,  where  these  addresses  will  be 
found;  and  we  trust,  tliat  owing  to  their 
•Itttrjiiiiic  Importance  tH^y  will  meet  with" 
an  attei^tive  perustd.      ^ 

From  the  School  reports  laid  before 
CtflOferenefe,  it  appeared  that  the  rai-ious 
schools  receiving,  g?a»ts  were  in  ^^iient 
operation,  and  that  they  had  been  fre- 
quently visited  during  the  year  by  their 
respective  committees.  Hereby  the  Con- 
ference proves  itself  to  be  an  efficient 
trustee  of  property  left  by  the  benevolent 
for  benevolent  purposes,  and  especially  for 
education.  Any  other  trusteeship  could 
not  be  so  effective  in  apjiropriating  be- 
quests to  their  legitimate  objects,  and  in 
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seoorii^  them  against  abuses  which,  as 
time  rolls  on,  are  so  apt  to  invade  all 
merely  local  trusts. 

The  reports  of  nearly  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Church,  —  of  its  Printing, 
Tract,  and  Missionary  Societies,  were  laid 
on  the  table  of  Conference,  and  distri- 
buted amongst  its  members.  These  re- 
ports will,  we  doubt  not,  be  read  with 
much  interest,  and  a  deep  sense  of  sym- 
pathy with  their  respective  objects,  will, 
we  trust,  be  awakened. 

For  farther  particulars  respecting  the 
proceedings  of  Conference,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  Minutes,  which  will 
shortly  be  printed. 

The  Conference  is  appointed  to  be  held 
next  year  in  Edinburgh,  to  assemble  the 
second  Tuesday  in  August,  at  ten  o*clock 
in  the  morning. 

The  evenings  of  Tuesday  and  Friday  in 
the  Conference  week  being  devoted  to 
the  public  worship  of  the  Lord,  the  Rev. 
R.  Abbott  preached  on  the  former,  and 
the  Rev.  D.  Howarth  on  the  latter  occa- 
sion. 

The  Thursday  in  the  Conference  week 
is  especially  devoted  to  mutual  converse 
and  to  social  entertainment.  On  this 
occasion  the  assembly  of  New  Church 
brethren  is  usually  great,  but  on  no  pre- 
vious occasion  has  the  attendance  been 
by  far  so  great  as  on  Thursdny  the  1 4th, 
when  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  Music 
Hall,  Store-street,  Bedford-square.  Five 
hundred,  it  is  stated,  assembled  to  tea, 
and  afterwards,  during  the  meeting,  the 
number  increased  to  six  hundred.  The 
hall  and  the  galleries  wore  well  filled,  and 
in  some  parts  crowded.  Tlie  Rev.  Mr. 
Shaw  was  appointed  president,  who,  in 
an  appropriate  speech,  stated  the  objects 
of  the  meeting,  and  invited  the  various 
speakers  to  address  Jhe  assembly. 

Mr.  Essex  stated  some  interesting  sta- 
tistics respecting  the  progress  of  the 
Church  from  the  time  when  Swedenborg 
died  in  London  in  tlie  year  1772.  The 
commencement  of  all  things,  especially  of 
all  great  things,  is  properly  imaged  by  the 
mustard  seed,  which  is  said  to  be  "  the 
least  of  all  seeds.*'  The  present  nume- 
rous meeting,  he  alleged,  shewing  so  much 
interest  in  the  cause  we  were  assembled 
to  advocate,  abundantly  evinced  that  the 
seeds  of  the  Truths  of  the  New  Church 
were  striking  root  downwards  and  bearing 
fruit  upwards,  and  would  certainly  go  on 
conquering  and  to  conquer  every  form  of 
religious  error  and  superstition. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Smithson,  of  Manchester, 


then  addressed  the  meeting,  shewhig  bow 
much  the  world  stands  in  need  of  new 
ideas  in  relation  to  every  thing  spiritual 
and  heavenly,  and  especially  in  reference 
to  the  Holy  Word,  and  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity. 

The  Rev.  R.  Abbott,  of  Norwich,  was 
then  invited  by  the  president  to  address 
the  assembly.  In  a  speech  of  considerable 
effect  and  power,  he  expatiated  on  certain 
points  of  importance  in  relation  to  the 
New  Doctrines,  to  the  evident  satisfaction 
of  the  audience. 

The  Rev.  D.  G.  Goyder,  who,  we  are 
sorry  to  state,  was  evidently  suffering  from 
ill  health,  read  an  address  to  the  audience 
fhll  of  clear  and  emphatic  statements  re- 
specting the  Truths  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
and  delivered  with  emotions  and  feelings 
which  plainly  evinced  that  the  heart  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  truths  he  so  ably 
impressed  upon  the  meeting. 

Baron  Dirckinck,  of  Copenhagen,  then 
addressed  the  assembly.  He  selected  for 
his  tc^ic  the  high  position  which  woman 
assumes  when  the  pure  truths  of  God''s 
Word  are  known,  loved,  and  practised. 
He  shewed  (that  woman  is  degraded  in 
proportion  as  the  mind  of  man  is  desti- 
tute of  Truth  ;  and  that  in  the  New 
Church,  where  Truth  shines,  if  properly 
cultivated  and  loved,  with  peculiar  splen- 
dour, especially  in  reference  to  oonjngial 
love,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  relation 
established  by  creation  between  the  sexes, 
the  position  of  woman  would  be  more 
exalted  and  eminent  than  at  any  former 
period  since  the  primeval  times.  Th^ 
remarks  of  the  Baron  were  well  received, 
and  as  he  speaks  English  distinctly  as 
well  as  fluently,  they  were  readily  under-" 
stood. 

The  Rev.  R.  Edleston,  of  Leeds,  then 
addressed  the  assembly  in  a  train  of 
thought  which  impressed  and  delighted 
the  meeting.  But  we  find  it  impossible 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  each  speech 
so  fully  as  we  eould  wish. 

Henry  Bateman,  Esq.,  of  London,  then 
addressed  the  meeting  in  an  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  took  a  survey  of  the 
general  spread  of  the  New  Cliurch  doc- 
trines over  the  entire  world.  We  were 
glad  to  hear  that  in  Holland  a  consider- 
able degree  of  attention  is  at  this  mo- 
ment awakened  in  behalf  of  the  trutlia 
of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  G.  Parry,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
followed  in  an  emphatic  address,  which 
was  listened  to  with  great  attention.  He 
traced  the  divine  goodness  of  God  in  his 
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cate  for  man  through  ^he  several  dispen- 
sations of  mercy  from  Adam  until  now, 
and  proved  that  according  to  the  peculiar 
wants  of  the  human  family  were  the 
divine  dispensations  of  infinite  nieroy, 
and  that  we  were  now  living  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  New  Church,  the  truths 
of  which,  as  opened  from  a  superior  under- 
standing of  the  Ilitly  Word,  were  ade- 
quate to  the  existing  exigencies  of  man- 
kind. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Prescott,  of  Glasgow, 
then  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  meeting 
to  investigate  the  subject,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  truths  of  the  New  Church. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Chalklin  followed,  with 
some  striking  remarks  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  New  Church  doctrines,  and 
on  their  great  importance  at  the  present 
juncture. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bayley,  of  Accrington, 
concluded  this  interesting  meeting  by 
some  brief  observations,  taking  at  the 
same  time  the  opportunity  to  invite  the 
audience  to  the  great  meeting  to  be  held 
on  the  following  Tuesday. 

Thus  terminated,  with  the  evident 
satisfaction  of  all,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
numerous  meetings  ever  held  on  the 
Thursday  in  the  Conference  week. 


The  Meeting  held  by  the  Members  of 
THE  New  Jerusalem  Church  during 
the  Great  Exhibition. 

The  great  meeting  has  been  held>  and 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  gather- 
ing has  more  that  realized  the  most  san- 
guine anticipations  of  its  promoters.  The 
spacious  hall  of  the  Freemasons  was 
crowded  to  excess,  aud  those  acquainted 
with  its  capabilities  state  that  there  were 
present  within  its  walls  from  1,400  to 
1,500  persons,  while  hundreds  left  who 
could  not  gain  admission.  The  chair  was 
ably  filled  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Smithson, 
and  the  various  speakers  nobly  supported 
the  glorious  cause  they  advocated.  The 
applause  which  greeted  the  speakers 
manifested  the  cordiality  with  which  the 
hearts  of  the  numerous  audience  respon  ded 
to  the  sentiments  brought  before  them, 
and  the  remarkably  patient  attention 
which  was  exhibited  till  the  late  hour  to 
which  the  meeting  was  unavoidably  pro- 
tracted (half-past  eleven)  further  eviuced 
tlie  deep  and  lively  interest  which  was 
excited.  And  indeed  callous  must  that 
heart  have  been,  and  obtuse  the  intellect, 
which  could  have  heard,  unmoved  with 


admiration,  that  zealous  band  of  men 
boldly  advocating  a  cause  upon  which 
obloquy  and  ridicule  have  for  years  been 
heaped,  and  yet  without  the  least  ap- 
proach to  acrimony  or  unchristian  feeling. 
Their  conduct  was  in  reality  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  foundation  upon  which 
rest  the  doctrines  they  advocated— Zwe 
to  Ood  and  charily  to  man. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  further 
into  the  details  of  this  important  meeting, 
as  a  full  report,  including  the  whole  of 
the  speeches,  will  be  printed  and  stitched 
up  with  the  next  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Reports  of  the  meeting,  more  or  less 
abridged,  were  given  in  the  following 
papers,  which  appeared  the  day  after  the 
meeting,  August  the  20th : — The  "  Morn- 
ing Chronicle," — the  **  Morning  Adver- 
tiser," and  the  "Non-Conformist."  No- 
tices of  the  meeting  were  also  found  in 
the  *'  Daily  News,"  and  the  "  Morning 
Herald." 

It  is  also  intended  to  publish  the  full 
report  as  a  pamphlet  for  distribution  to 
those  who  subscribed  towards  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  carrying  out  the  mea- 
sure. Those  societies*  therefore,  which 
sent  subscriptions,  are  requested  to  state 
to  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  as 
under,  the  number  of  copies  that  will  be 
required  to  supply  those  persons  who  sub- 
scribed in  their  respective  societies ;  and 
likewise  those  who  sent  subscriptions  indi- 
vidually, and  who  wish  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  pamphlet,  will  have  one  sent  on  their_ 
intimating  their  wish  to  the  secretary 
These  communications  should  be  for- 
warded before  the  15th  of  September, 
that  the  required  number  may  be  printed. 

Our  agent  reports  that  he  distributed 
348  tracts  at  the  meeting;  that  the  men 
who  carried  the  announcements  in  the 
streets  gave  away  5,500  copies  of  the 
Manchester  Index;  and  that  the  Printing 
and  Missionary  Society^s  Reports  were 
given  away  at  the  door. 

The  number  of  tracts  distributed  by 
the  committee''s  agent  is  4,003,  some  of 
which  were  that  in  German  by  Dr.  Tafel. 

The  tract  in  the  French  language  by 
Mens.  le  Boys  des  Guays  is  now  ready  for 
circulation,  and  will  be  delivered  among 
the  French  congregations  now  meeting  in 
London. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions received  to  the  present  time : — 
£.    8.    d. 

Previously  announced    78     8     0 

Mr.  Middlehurst    0  10     6 

Hull  Library  1     0     0 
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MittSwift  0    5  0 

J.  J.  B. e  10  0 

Mr.  John  Barton 1  0  0 

Miss  Atkinson  ' 0  7  6 

Mr.  R.  StoU  0  10  0 

Mr.  H.  Ritwsthorn 1  0  0 

Mr.  Hodson 5  0  0 

Mr.  Clayton,  Dalton 0  10  0 

Mr.  Alston,      ditto  0  10  0 

Mr.  J.  Kilner,  ditto  0  2  6 

Mr.  T.  Brooke,  ditto  0  1  0 

Sftlford  Society  8  0  0 

Mrs.  Matliew,  BdglMMton 1  0  0 

Aoorington  Society 4  10  0 

Liverpool      ditto  1  0  0 

Manoliester  ditto  5  0  0 

Mr.  Wild,  Heywood 1  0  0 

Jersey  Society 0  10  0 

Fdinbnrgh  ditto 0  12  6 

Mr.  S.  Pearson,  Daulish.. 0  10  0 

Friends  at  Glasgow 3  0  0 

Mr.  W.  M.  Wikinson 2  2  0 

A  Friend 0  3  0 

Ashton-nnder-Lyne  Society ...  I  0  0 

Dr.  Merryman,  Michigan 0  10  0 

Mr.  R.  Lockhart,  Glasgow 0  2  6 

Friend  from  Norfolk,  per  A. 

Essex  0  5  0 

Ditto      Devonport,           ditto  0  5  0 

Ditto      Tonbridge  Wells,  ditto  0  10  0 

Miss  Stockwell,  Dalton 0  5  0 

Loudon  (Cross-street)  Society, 

2nd  announcement 6  10  6 

Ditto    (Argyle-sqnare)    ditto, 

2nd  announcement 10  12  6 

Mr.  Evans» 0  5  0 

MissTretton 0  6  0 

Norwich  Society 1  10  0 

Miss  Taylor 0  5  0 

Mr.  Ordish,  TiokneU,  per  Rey. 

W.Mason 0  2  0 


£136     8     6 


Subscriptions  not  yet  come  to  band, 
are  requested  to  be  forwarded  without 
delay  to  Alfred  Essex, 

9,  Crawford-«treet,  Secretary, 

London. 


AND 


The   "Weekly   Dispatch' 

swedenborgianism. 

A  Reply  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Sunderland 

Herald."    By  Spencer  T.  Hall,  Esq. 

Sir, — In  an  article  copied  into  your  last 
number  from  the  "  Weekly  Dispatch," 
there  is  a  remarkable  assertion  that  "  the 
faith  of  the  Swedenborgians  (and  one  or 
two  other  sects  named)  has  a  direct  ten- 
dency, if  put  in  practice,  to  destroy  the 


recognition  of  existing  foohd  arrange* 
ments,  to  regard  all  civil  authority  as 
unworthy  of  obedience,  and  to  transfer 
po^er  into  the  hands  of  the  elders  of  tlis 
ftiHhful." 

Believing  that  you  would  not  wittingly 
and  willingly  lend  ynnr  columns  to  a 
direct  act  of  injustice  towards  any  reU- 
gious  sect  whatever,  I  beg  some  space  of 
you  for  the  purpose  of  oontaroTerting  a 
statement  so  groMly  erroneoas»  Thongii 
not  myself  aUe  to  em^iiraoe  all  the 
opinions  of  Swedenltorg,  I  have  read 
many  of  his  works  with  proftmnd  atten- 
tion,  and  am,  besides,  so  intimate,  pei^ 
sonally,  with  many  leading  members  of 
the  church  which  eommoi^  bears  hie 
name,  as  to  be  able  to  speak  on  the  point 
in  question  with  certainty  ;  and  I  liaf« 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  spirit  and 
in  letter  alike,  the  staitement  of  the 
"Dispatch^  fo  utterly  unjustified,  and 
directly  opposed  to  fact.  Whoever  will 
read  Hwedenborg*s  expUcit  and  eloquent 
disquisition  on  **  Charity,^'  or  almost  Siny 
other  of  hk  writings,  will  find  that  secur 
lar  order,  so  fkr  from  being  interfered 
with  by  his  doctrines,  is  held  in  such 
estimation,  that  a  due  respect  for  and 
defence  of  it  are  enjoined,  as  being 
amongst  the  essential  virtues  of  a  citizen. 
And  when  we  remember  that  he  was 
hhnsdf  chosen  a  baron  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Sweden, — was  one  of  the  favourite 
privy  conncillors  of  the  Crown,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  consistent  with  his 
own  principles  in  all  the  acts  of  his  life^ 
we  have  a  double  testimony  to  his 
patriotism,  loyalty,  and  love  of  social 
order. 

Of  course,  your  paper  cannot  be  made 
an  arena  for  the  display  of  partioalar 
theological  opinions  ;  or  it  would  be  easy 
to  quote  most  abundant  proof  of  what  I 
have  here  stated.  But  whatever  might 
be  a  manVi  individual  t^nions,  it  wo«iM 
ill  become  him,  while  correctly  infbrmed 
on  such  a  sul^ct,  to  look  upon  so  glaring 
a  misrepresentation  of  any  sect  at  party 
in  the  world,  and  be  so  fer  **  an  accessory 
after  the  fistct'*  as  not  to  offer  his  un« 
biassed  evidence  against  it. 

Allow  me,  then,  respectfhUy  to  say— 
that  Swedenborg  himseJf  never  sought  to 
found  a  sect  at  all.  What  Shakspere 
was  in  the  rtralms  of  imagination  he 
appears  to  have  been  in  those  of  physical 
science.  No  kingdom  of  nature  seems 
to  have  been  hidden  from  him.  His 
familiarity  with  zoology,  mineralogy, 
chemistry,   and  astronomy,    as  well  as 
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\fitk  mathenuitlMy  phUology,  &o.,  are 
even  to  this  day  an  astonishment  to  the 
learned,  and  in  his  own  day  guned  him 
honorary  titles  ftom  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  societies  of  Europe. 
It  was  at  this  point  he  seems  to  have 
paused  and  asked  the  question^  ''Of 
n^iat  vital, use  Is  all  this  knowledge  of  the 
external  universe  ?**  when  by  some  grand 
illnmination  of  his  mindf  it  appeared  to 
him  at  once,  that  every  ol^eot  and 
quality  in  nature  is  the  hieroglyph, 
symbol,  or  sign,  of  a  corresponding  prin- 
ciple in  that  divine  world  from  which  all 
nature  is  eliminated  ;  and  thus  it  was 
Ihat  the  whole  creation  expanded  aait 
were  in  transparency  around  him,  a  mag- 
nificent revelation  of  the  Eternal  Mind, 
«nd  an  exact  correlation  (therefore  oor- 
toberation)  of  the  Word  of  Life.  From 
this  time  he  withdrew  very  much  from 
BQciety,  and  devoted  himself  to  medita- 
tion and  writing  ;  and,  instead  of  in- 
terfering with  ''existing  social  arrange- 
ments*^ by  forming  any  new  sect,  he 
printed  his  works  in  Latin,  and  placed 
them  in  the  public  libraries  of  different 
eountries,  that  they  might  become 
quietly  incorporated  with  the  learning  of 
ages,  and  thus  produce  tlieir  legitimate, 
but  no  more  than  their  legitimate  effect 
upon  mankind  of  all  sects.  It  was  there, 
in  the  university,  the  gymnasium,  or  the 
museum,  that  they  j^adually  attracted 
the  attention  of  scholars  ;  and  many 
read  them  firam  curiosity,  perhaps  some 
ftom  other  motives,  and  thus  becoming 
believers  in  their  truth,  proclaimed  them 
to  the  world.  In  this  way  it  was  that 
what  is  nuw  called  "  the  New  Jerusalem 
COmrch'*  arose.  To  my  knowledge  it 
embraces  among  its  immediate  members 
many  writera  and  other  teachers  of  great 
vigour  and  capacity,  in  almost  every 
department  of  ethics,  art,  and  science — 
men  who  are  unostentatiously  exercisiug 
Ik  most  powerful  and  benign  influence  in 
their  various  ranks  and  spheres  ;— and 
amongst  its  friends  are  great  numbers 
eeattered  through  other  sects,  who  believe 
that  the  doctrines,  so  &r  from  interfering 
with  "  existing  arrangements,*'  are  suffi- 
eiently  compatible  with  established  order 
to  allow  of  those  who  hold  them  remain- 
ing eocxally  where  they  already  are.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  was  the  late 
Tenerable  Clowes,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  residing  in  Lanca- 
i^ire,  who  held  the  doctrines  of  Sweden- 
borginfiill,  and  confessed  them  openly, 
of  which  some  of  his  brother  cleigy  com- 


plained to  the  Bishop.  Tlie  Bi^op 
having  sent  for  him  and  put  him  through 
a  strict  examination,  afterwards  said  he 
wished  those  who  had  accused  Mr. 
Clowes  were  only  more  like  him,  and 
advised  them  to  go  and  follow  his 
example. 

The  truth  b,  that  to  those  who  realise 
Swedenboig's  main  idea,  there  may  be 
less  need  to  trouble  themselves  about 
some  things  which  many  others  make  the 
whole  end  and  aim  of  their  Uvea.  Instead 
of  chafing  their  hearts  continually  against 
mere  superficial  appearanees,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  many  of  them  realise,  eveft 
here,  a  world  within  a  world,  "a  life 
within  a  life,*'  an  inner  region  of  truth, 
justice,  and  pure  affections,  in  which  all 
whofdwell,  whatever  their  external  lot, 
are  the  better  fitted  for  a  peiformance  of 
the  ordinary  duties  of  that  lot,  and 
enabled  in  some  degree  to  symbolise  on 
earth  the  heaven  they  believe  in. 

Again  wishing  this  to  be  understood  as 
the  exposition  of  one  not  strietly  mthin 
the  palo  of  Swedenboigianism,  and  there- 
fore the  less  likely  to  be  biassed  in  his 
testimony. — I  am,  sir,  respectfully  yours, 
Spbncbr  T.  Hall.* 

February  I7th,  1861. 

P.S  —I  see  in  "  Tait's  Magazine*'  for 
the  current  month  an  article  ou  the  early 
Quakers,  which,  with  some  slight  appear- 
ances of  truth,  is  equall|»  abundant  in 
error  respecting  those  primitive  people, 
and  which,  if  the  author  be  a  consoien* 
tious  man,  he  would  never  have  written, 
had  he  read  more  fully,  as  he  ought  to 
have  read,  their  own  account  of  them- 
selves.  When  will  men  do  as  they  would 
wish  to  be  done  by  p  If  it  be  wrong  to 
defraud  our  nearest  neighbour,  is  it  not 
equally  wrong  to  defraud  a  sect  or  party, 
which  is  still  but  our  neighbour  in  a  more 
extended  sense  ? — S.  T.  H. 


SwBDBNBO]iQ*s  Heaven  and  Hell. 
(From  the  Leader  n^  June  7th.) 

The  writer  having  given  a  brief  account 
of  Swedenb(»g*s  biography,  well  known 
to  our  readers,  he  proceeds  as  follows : — 

"  Laying  no  claim  to  special  inspira- 
tion, Swedenborg  was  content  to  repre- 

•  Insertiou  of  the  above  letter  having  been 
declined  by  the   "  Sunderland  Herald,"   it  was 

J  laced  in  the  hands  of  the  Members  of  the  New 
erusalem  Church,  Percy 'Btreet,  Newcastle,  who 
in  justice  to  the  writer,  as  well  as  for  the  correc- 
tion of  falsehood  and  the  preservation  of  truth, 
thought  it  desirable  to  lay  the  matter  before  tiie 
public. 
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sent  himself  as  the  recipieirt  of  informal- 
tion  on  invisible  things,  and  the  instnz- 
ment  to  convey  that  infonnatlon  to  the 
rest  of  mankind.  His  teaohings  were 
varied  and  volaminoiis. 

"  Heaven  and  HeU,  as  in  the  present 
volume,  are  not  objective  but  subjective, 
the  future  state  being  but  a  reflex  and 
correspondence  of  the  present  and  the 
condition  of  the  unclothed  spirit  therein, 
being  a  continuance  of  that  which  was 
its  own  while  iu  the  flesh.  Thus  the 
angelic  and  daemonio  ranks  are  continu- 
ally recruited  from  those  of  mankind, 
either  in  this  or  in  other  worlds,  and  no 
individual  devU  i»  recognized,  the  term 
being  taken  to  signify  the  aggregate  of 
evil  spirits.  The  soul  of  man  is  judged 
immediately  after  death,  and  united  to  a 
spiritual  body,  in  all  respects  resembling 
that  whioh  it  wore  on  earth,*  and  is  con- 
veyed through  an  intermediate  state  by 
various  degrees  to  its  final  abode  of  hap- 
piness or  misery.  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  intermediate  state  is  purgatorial,  but 
that  in  it  the  true  character  of  man  is 
ascertained  by  an  unfailing  scnitiny, 
which  constitutes,  in  fa«)t,  the  last  judg- 
ment, and  his  destuiy  is  thereby  fix^ 
for  ever. 

^*  The  doctrine  of  the  Godhead,  as 
taught  by  Swedenboig,  resembles  that  of 
Sabellius  :*  discarding  the  idea  of  three 
persons  in  one  Deity,  he  represents  the 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  as  oombining  in 
himself  a  divine  trinity;  divinity,  hu* 
mamty,  procession — Father,  8on,  and 
Holy  Spirit;  belief  in  Him,  and  obedi- 
ence through  grace  iu  His  commands,  are 
made  the  conditions  of  salvation.  God's 
word,  or  revelation,  is  of  a  twofold  aspect, 
containing  a  literal  sense,  in  which  it  is 
apprehended  by  the  natural  imdentand- 
ings  of  men ;  and  a  spiritual  or  heavenly 
sense,  in  which  it  is  at  once  reoeived  by 
angelic  natures,  and  whieit  it  is  given  to 
man  to  discern  by  the  special  gift  of 
God.  Every  image  and  expression  in 
the  former  has  its  correlative  or  corres- 
pondence in  the  latter.  This  spiritaal 
sense  is  not  possessed  by  all  the  writings 
ordinarily  included  in  the  church's  canon; 
the  Epistles  are  expressly  said  to  be 
devoid  of  it,  but  useful  in  many  respects, 
and  as  such  to  be  regarded  and  esteemed. 
The  necessity  of  the  sacraments  and  of 
spiritual  grace  are  insisted  on ;  the  free- 
will of  man  is  maintained;  the  providence 
of  God  over  all  His  works  is  asserted; 

*  This  is  a  great  mistake,  arising  from  the 
writer's  not  properly  Btadying  his  subject.— En. 


the  first  Christian  Church  is  said  1o  hare 
oome  to  an  end;  and  the  Last  Judgment 
or  Second  Coming  of  Christ  to  have 
taken  place  in  its  destruction  and  the 
establishment  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  or 
New  Church  founded  by  Swedenborg, 
and  now  consisting  of  his  followers. 

"  Such  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the 
doctrines  taught  by  Swedenborg.  Much 
interesting  information  may  be  gathered 
from  his  work  on  •'Heaven  and  Hell,*' 
the  second  edition  of  whith,  now  before 
us,  has  been  edited  with  extraordinary 
care  by  its  translator,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Noble.  It  contains  also  a  proface  by  one 
of  the  translators  of  the  first  English 
version,  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley)  in  which 
the  realities  of  a  spiritual  world  and  of 
Swedenborg*8  intercourse  with  it,  are 
both  strenuously  maintaned.  An  ori- 
ginal letter  of  the  Seer  himself  is  also 
given,  in  which  he  distinctly  asserts  his 
claim  to  divine  illuminatiou.^* 


The  late  Mr.  ORMERor>, 

To  ^e  Editor, 

Sir, — Believing  as  I  do  that  you  would 
not  knowingly  permit  the  Repository  to 
become  a  vehicle  to  disseminate  that 
which  is  not  troe,  however  unintentionaf 
on  the  part  of  a  correspondent,  I  beg 
your  early  insertion  of  the  following  state- 
ment. 

In  the  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Ormerod,  of  Prestolee,  in  the  number  fbr 
the  present  month,  it  is  said  —  '^Mr. 
Ormerod  was  one  of  the  most  active 
parties  in  the  erection  of  the  Temple;  ' 
*  *  ♦  the  site  on  which  the  building 
stands  having  been  chosen  at  his  sugges- 
tion.'* Now,  Sir,  80  far  from  Mr.  Orme- 
rod being  one  of  the  most  active  parties 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  tlie  Temple  in 
Salford,  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  in 
the  matter.  He  contributed,  along  with 
a  few  sealons  and  very  sincere  well- 
wishers,  to  the  eanse;  and  to  their  honour 
their  names,  &c.  stand  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  trustees,  in  the  keeping  of 
thdr  treasurer.  The  pecuniary  responsi- 
bility rested  wholly  upon  two  individuals, 
one  of  whom,  in  conjunction  with  the ' 
architect,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the' 
society,  took  the  active  part,  chiefly  on 
account  of  his  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. And,  as  regards  the  site  on  which 
the  bailding  stands,  Mr.  Ormerod  had 
likewise  nothing  to  do  with  its  selection ; 
for  it  having  beeh  made  known  that  b 
plot  of  land  was  wanted  for  such  a  pur- 
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pose,  that  plot  "was  offered,  along  with 
several  others,  ^y  various  land  agents,  and 
with  these  matters  Mr,  Ormerod  had  no- 
thing to  do,  nor  was  he  eyer  present  when 
any  of  these  affairs  were  transacted. 

The  contributors  were  so  few,  and  theur 
contributions  so  very  small  in  amoimt, 
that  no  one  put  himself  forward  in  the 
business,  but  all  were  over  glad  to  witness 
the  progress  of  the  building,  it  having 
been  completed  and  Divine  Worship  pei^ 
formed  in  it  in  six  months  Irom  the  lay- 
ing of  the  first  stone. 

From  the  short  acquaintance  I  had  with 
Hr.  Ormerod,  for  he  has  been  dead  many 
years,  I  found  him  to  be  of  a  mild  dis- 
po&'ition  and  of  unassuming  manners;  very 
much  attached  to  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  and  to 
his  mode  of  opening  the  Word  of  Divine 
Truth,  having  long  been  a  reader  of  the 
writings  of  SwedenbiM'g. 

Francis  Goadsby. 

Broughton,  Aug»  13th,  1851. 


Burt. — Lecturss  on  the  Kvidbnces  of 
Christianity,  and  Explanatory  of 
THE  Doctrines  of  Revealed  Truth. 

A  course  of  eight  lectures  has  recently 
been  delivered  in  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church  Preaching  Boorn^  Henry-strAet, 
Bury,  viz,,  four  by  Mr.  Mackereth,  of 
Bolton,  "  On  the  Word  of  God,''  and 
the  remainder  l^  the  Rev.  W.  Woodman, 
of  Kprsley,  "  On  the  Existence  of  God," 
"  Revelation,"  "  Free  WiU,''  *'  Redemp- 
tion, and  the  Incarnation."  The  object 
of  Mr.  Mackereth's  first  and  second  lec- 
tures was,  to  set  forth  the  principles  of 
interpretation,  whereby  the  apparent  con- 
tradictions of  the  Word  of  God  may  be 
harmonized,  and  its  wisdom  developed. 
This  he  did  in  a  very  able  manner,  so  as 
to  make  it  evident  to  his  hearers  that 
the  Bible  is  the  depository  of  divine 
wisdom,  and  truly  worthy  to  be  called 
the  Word  of  God.  In  the  third  lecture 
he  illustrated  its  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion by  an  exposition  of  **  the  Lord's  pro- 
mise to  Peter  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  The  fourth  lecture  was  a 
further  illustration  of  the  above  principles 
by  an  explanation  of  "  the  Flood,"  ac- 
cording to  the  "  Science  of  Correspond- 
ences,*" taking  for  a  basis.  Matt.  xxiv. 
37  to  39  ;  and  shewing  that  it  was  a 
flood  of  falses  and  evils  that  covered  and 
destroyed  the  church,  but  not  of  waters 
that  covered  the  material  world. 

Mr.  Woodman,  by  a  variety  of  rational 
arguments,    demonstrated   tlm  truth  of 


the  subjects  upon  which  he  lectured. 
He  made  it  his  chief  aim  to  set  them 
forth  in  a  rational  point  of  view,  in  order 
to  arrest  the  especial  attention  of  those 
who  disbelieve  the  teachings  of  Christi- 
anity; and  in  this  he  appeared  tote  very 
successful. 

After  each  lecture,  the  parties  present 
were  invited  to  ask  such  questions  as 
they  might  think  proper,  of  which  privi- 
lege several  individuals  availed  themselves, 
and  were  answered  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  The  lectures,  we  trust,  wiU 
have  l>een  of  service  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  by  creating  and  increasing 
a  reverence  for  the  Bible,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  it  is  indeed  the  depository 
of  divine  wisdom,  and  along  with  this, 
the  desire  and  endeavour  to  regulate  the 
life  in  agreement  with  its  holy  precepts, 
for  *^  all  religion  has  relation  to  life,  and 
the  life  of  xeligion  is  to  do  good." 


Psalm  cxxxvii.  9. 

It  is  considered  a  Judicious  proceeding 
for  those  who  propound  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  Word,  to  examine  in  any 
case,  in  what  manner  our  author  has 
unfolded  it.  The  passage  referred  to 
above  is  very  apt  to  be  explained  in  a 
way  the  opposite  to  the  foHowing  state- 
ment extracted  from  **  Apocalypse  Ex- 
plained,'* 9».  411.  (€  extract  from  the 
translation,  not  having  the  original  at 
hand)  :—"  *  BUsied  shall  he  be  who  taJteth 
and  dispirseUi,  ihine  infants  unto  the  rockJ* 
By  infants  here  are  meant  falses  springing 
up,  for  the  snlject  treated  of  is  concern- 
ing Babel,  whereby  are  signified  the  falses 
of  evil  destroying  the  truths  of  good 
appertaining  to  the  church;  the  destruc- 
tion of  them  is  signified  by  dispersing 
them  unto  the  rock,  the  rock  denMing  the 
i'vtling  false  of  evU,  and  to  disperse  de- 
noting to  destroy.  ♦  *  *  Hereby  is 
meant  that  he  is  blessed  who  disperses 
the  falses  of  evil  springing  up  in  the 
church,  which  are  here  signified  by  the 
infants  of  Babel."  Prom  this  passage  it 
is  plain  that  rocife,  (atones  in  the  common 
trandatlon)  does  not  signify  *'  the  Rock 
of  Divine  Truth,**  whatever  may  be  meant 
by  the  somewhat  obscure  signification  of 
dispersing  falses  unto  the  ruling  false  of 
evil,  which  may  mean,  dispersing  them 
as  they  arise  in  the  mind  to  the  dark 
abodes  where  falses  rule,  and  from  whence 
they  come.  M. 
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MARBl  AGES -^  OBITC  ARt. 


Nbw  Publication. 

The  Rey.  D.  G.  Goyder  has  added  to 
his  interesting  stories  for  children,  ("  By 
Unole  Qeorge,*0  &  iiew  one  bearing  the 
title  of  "  Obstinate  Jack.**  Those  who 
have  read  with  pleasure  **  Alfred,** 
"Tommy  Johnson,"  "The  Unturned 
Cake,'*  "  Farmer  Higginson  and  his  Son,*' 
&o.,  will  be  able  to  anticipate  tlie  style 
and  tenor  of  the  present  pleasing  and 
interesting  production.  It  contains  nearly 
90  pages,  and  is  respectably  got  up,  and 
no  doubt  will  be  very  interesting  to  its 
more  thoughtful  young  readers.  We 
say  "  more  thoughtful,'*  because  the 
author  has  introduced  not  a  few  mature 
ideas,  calculated  to  benefit  "  children  of 
larger  growth,'*  taking  opportunity  to 
intersperse  the  spiritual  with  the  moral, 
and  including  both  in  one  entertaining 
envelope.  To  heighten  the  pleasure  of 
his  young  readers,  he  has  also  introduced 
a  pretty  hymn  set  to  what  we  hope  they 
will  regard  as  pretty  music.  The  moral 
of  the  tale  is  instructive  to  both  parents 


and  children;  to  parents  that  they  may 
know  how  to  deal  with  their  children 
when  resembling  "  Obstinate  Jack,"  and 
to  children,  that  they  may  learn  what  it 
is  to  be  kindly  and  wisely  dealt  with. 
The  plan  of  treatment  suggested  is  the 
mild,  patient,  and  hopeful  plan,  in  prefer^ 
ence  to  the  exaction  of  prompt  and  strict 
obedience  at  once.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  will  suit  the  taste  of  many, 
if  not  most  of  our  readers  who  are 
parents;  but  we  venture  to  express  a 
hope,  that  those  who  rule  their  children 
with  an  uncertain  or  negligent  hand,  wilt 
not  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  enti' 
tied  to  be  classed  with  the  kind  and 
duteous  parent  of  "  Obstinate  Jack ;" 
whether,  however,  his  firmness  was  ade* 
quate  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  may, 
probably,  be  questioned  by  parents  of  a 
somewhat  sterner  composition  than  Jack'is 
father.  We  hope  the  anther  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  patron- 
age|for  his  wellrmeant  effort,  and  that  pnr- 
chasers  '^nll  not  regret  their  acquisition  of 
this  simple,  pleasant,  and  instructive  tale. 


iPAaxxiaQtH. 


Married,  at  the  church  in  Argyle- 
square,  London,  by  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Shaw, 
on  Saturday  July  26th,  Mr.  Arthur  Brears 
Caistor,  of  7,  Baker-street,  Portman- 
square,  to  Mary  Ann,  only  daughter,  and 
oniy  surviving  child  of  Mr.  Butter,  of 
Cloudesley  terrace,  Islington. 


Married,  at  the  New  Jerusalem  Chiuroh, 
Gross-street,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  on 
Monday  the  14th  July,  1851,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Bruce,  Mr.  George  Webster,  to  M|sa 
Mary  Pitman. 


®bttuarD. 


Died,  on  the  24  th  of  May,  1851,  aged 
73  years,  Mrs.  Susannah  Riches,  of  Bright- 
lingsea,  sister  to  the  late  Mr.  William 
Maskell.  She  was  a  constant  and  regular 
attendant  for  the  worship  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  church  at  Brighiling- 
sea  for  many  years,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  her  bodily  affliction,  her  zeal  increased 
for  the  public  worship  of  the  Lord;  hence 
she  was  never  absent  from  the  Lord's 
Tabic  but  from  unavoidable  circum- 
stances. She  had  been  for  some  years 
subject  to  the  rheumatic  gout,  and  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  this  disease 
had  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  take  away 
the  use  of  one  side  of  her  bodily  frame. 
She  had  been  a  great  sufferer,  and,  for 
the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  had  been 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  public  wor- 
ship; this,  to  her,  was  truly  a  grief;  but 
she  was  enabled  patiently  to  bear  it.     In 


her  long  affliction  she  was  much  edified 
and  delighted  in  reading  Mr.  Goyder's 
"  Spiritual  Reflections."  Swedenboi^g^s 
"  Treatise  on  Heaven "  became  her 
favourite  book,  because  it  opened  to  her 
subjeots  so  congenial  with  her  affections, 
and  so  cheering  to  her  thoughts.  Amongr 
the  numerous  kind  friends  who  visited 
her  was  her  affectionate  brother  before 
mentioned ;  to  whom,  as  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  she  was  in-' 
debted  for  the  delightful  views  she  had 
obtained  of  another  and  a  better  ^yorld. 
She  would  almost  lose  her  bodily  pains, 
and  bo  raised  above  the  scenes  of  this 
world  of  trouble,  at  hearing  him  talk  of 
heaven,  and  of  the  happy  state  of  angels 
there.  She  survived  her  brother  only 
about  three  weeks.  What  inexpresmble 
joy  and  delight  must  they  feel  so  soon  to 
find  each  other  in  an  eternal  world  ! 

W.H.  G. 


Cave  and  Sever,  Printers,  Palatine  Buildings,  Hunt's  Bank,  Slanckesier. 
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ON  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE  AND  ITS  SAVING  OPERATIONS. 


Nothing  perhapd  marks  more  distinctly  the  litke  that  separates  the  man 
<if  teligion  from  tho  maii  of  tbe  worlds  tfaati  tbd  practical  belief  !n  an 
^ver  watchful  and  ovenruluig  Providence.  IPhe  nominal  belief  iA  the 
existence  of  a  Ood,  who  created  the  world,  and  planted  man  upon  it, 
but  who  has  left  to  human  prudence  both  the  plan  and  the  issues  of  iiib> 
•excludes  God  from  his  works,  and  invests  human  wisdtnn  witli  tiie 
highest  of  the  divine  prerogatives — that  which  is  exekdised  in  his  moral 
government.  Such  a  belief  amounts  to  nothing.  It  has  no  influence 
upon  the  heart  or  life;  it  neither  looks  to  God  for  direction  in  judging 
and  acting,  nor  recognises  his  controlling  hand  in  the  results  of  the 
operations  of  the  mind  or  the  body.  That  only  deserves  the  name  of 
faith  which  sees  God  in  all  things ;  and  which  rests  in  the  perfect  con- 
viction that  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  woHd  would  relapse  into 
chaos,  unless  tho  same  power  which  originally  formed  and  the  same 
epirit  which  originally  animated  the  whole  creation,  ^re  continually 
operating  upon  it.  This  faidi  not  only  acknowledges  that  in  God  we 
live  and  move  i^  have  our  being,  but  that  hlis  love  and  wisdotn  are 
ever  operating  to  make  us  fsel  and  think  and  act  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  his  divine  order,  and  thus  in  agreement  with  our  own  best 
interests ;  and  that,  when  our  ends  and  our  acts  are  contrary  to  these, 
he  permits  disappointment  and  suffering,  as  checks  and  correctives  of 
our  inordinate  or  rebellious  loves.  Thus,  Providence  both  leads  and 
restrains,  both  provides  and  permits,  both  acts  upon  ud  through  th« 
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ends  and  purposes  of  our  lives,  and  reacts  upon  us  through  the  conse* 
quences  of  our  actions.  And  this  it  does  without  in  the  least  infringing 
our  liherty.  If  the  divine  Being  acted  upon  us  \iithout  regard  to  our 
free-will,  the  divine  Providence  would  act  only  in  one  way,  and  we  our- 
selves could  act  only  as  we  were  acted  upon.  But  all  experience  shows 
us  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  divine  Being  holds  the  halance,  hut  w<i 
ourselves  give  the  preponderance.  We  stand  freely  hetween  Providence 
and  permission,  which  is  the  same  as  hetween  heaven  and  hell,  and 
hetween  good  and  evil ;  for  heaven  and  good  are  of  the  divine  Provi- 
dence, and  hell  and  evil  are  of  the  divine  permission.  It  is  of  the 
divine  will  that  we  should  act  freely  in  agreement  with  heaven  and 
goodness,  for  by  so  doing  we  enjoy  peace  and  lay  up  happiness ;  but  it 
is  of  the  divine  permission  that  we  should  also  be  allowed  to  act  freely 
in  agreement  with  hell  and  with  evil.  God  does  not  forcibly  restrain  us 
from  acting  contrary  to  himself;  but  he  leads  us  by  experience  to  feel 
the  bitterness  and  the  folly  of  sin,  that  we  may  freely  relinquish  its 
pleasures,  which  are  but  the  sweets  of  its  poison,  and  gladly  live  in  the 
exercise  of  virtue,  which  brings  its  own  reward  of  tranquil  enjoyment. 

It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  such  an  overruliqg  Providence  that  it 
should  be  seen  to  be  most  unremitting  and  most  minute.  Every  act 
involves  a  series  of  consequences  to  eternity ;  and  God  only,  to  whom 
all  the  future  is  present,  knows  how  to  operate  for  the  best  on  the  minds 
and  circumstances  of  men. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  therefore  find  that  the  Lord  is  ever  watchful 
over,  and  minutely  provident  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  "He  who 
keepeth  Israel  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps."  '*  A  sparrow  shall  not  faU 
to  the  ground  without  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  The  very  hairs  of 
your  head  are  all  numbered."  No  language  could  more  forcibly  express 
the  idea  that  the  divine  care  is  continual  and  particular.  No  point  of 
time  is  so  minute  as  to  pass  unnoticed  with  the  Eternal,  no  circum- 
stance so  trifling  as  to  be  beneath  the  care  of  the  Infinite. 

But  the  Lord's  declaration  that  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all 
numbered  contains  more  than  an  assurance  that  the  divine  care  is 
extended  to  the  minutest  particulars  of  our  temporal  and  spiritual  lifa. 
Every  expression  in  the  divine  volume  contains  not  only  a  general,  but 
a  particular  meaning.  The  divine  wisdom  does  not  express  itself  in 
the  human  language  of  figure,  but  in  the  divine  language  of  corres- 
pondence. And  to  see  the  precise  meaning  of  the  Lord's  words  we 
must  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  hairs  of  the  head,  and  by  their  being 
numbered. 

The  head  is  the  supreme  part  of  man,  and  in  the  Word  signifies  what 
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is  highest  or  inmost,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  natural  but  the  spiritual 
life.  The  hair  of  the  head  signifies  what  is  outermost,  as  proceeding 
immediately  from  what  is  inmost.  Thus  the  head  and  its  hair  signify 
what  is  first  and  last ;  or  the  life  of  man  in  its  first  principles  and  in 
its  ultimates.  The  Lord  himself  is  therefore  described  in  Scripture  as 
to  his  head  and  his  hair,  which  are  said  to  be  white  as  wool,  as  white  as 
snow.  In  the  Revelation,  where  this  description  occurs,  the  Lord  is 
spoken  of  as  the  Word,  or  the  divine  wisdom  itself :  and  the  inmost  of 
the  Word  is  signified  by  his  head,  and  its  outermost  or  ultimate,  by 
his  hair.  His  hairs  are  said  to  be  white,  because  whiteness  signifies 
truth  in  its  purity ;  and  comparison  is  made  of  its  whiteness  with  wool 
and  snow,  because  the  whiteness  of  wool  signifies  the  truth  of  love,  and 
that  of  snow  the  truth  of  faith. 

As  the  head  and  the  hair  signify  the  highest  principles  in  man,  and 
their  appropriate  outward  manifestation  and  covering,  they  therefore 
signify  the  internal  and  external  mind,  with  the  particular  goods  and 
truths  of  which  they  consist.  For  the  mind,  in  reality,  consists  of 
nothing  else  than  goods  and  truths  ;  since  nothing  can  be  called  mind 
but  what  has  relation  to  affection  and  perception :  and  every  affection  is 
the  affection  of  some  good,  and  every  perception  is  the  perception  of 
some  truth.  These  affections  and  perceptions,  like  the  organical  vessels 
of  the  brain  and  the  hairs  of  the  head,  are  indefinite  in  number,  and  in 
their  interior  forms  ineffable.  Their  almost  infinite  number  and 
variety  are  also  denoted  in  Scripture  by  the  uncounted  multitude  of  the 
stars  of  heaven  and  sand  upon  the  sea  shore ;  where  the  stars  also 
signify  the  principles  of  the  inner  man,  or  spiritual  mind,  and  the  sand 
of  the  sea  those  of  the  outer  man,  or  natural  mind.  But  although 
these  are  unnumbered  and  innumerable  by  man,  they  are  numbered  by 
the  Lord.  And  his  claim  to  omnipotence  and  omniscience  is  sometimes 
in  the  Word  grounded  on  his  ability  to  number  the  host  of  heaven,  and 
his  particular  knowledge  of  them  all.  In  the  Scriptures  the  Lord  is 
spoken  of  as  numbering  both  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  hairs  of  the 
human  head.  In  the  147th  Psalm  it  is  said,  **He  telleth  the  number 
of  the  stars,  he  calleth  them  all  by  their  names;"  which  is  repeated  in 
more  ample  language  in  the  40th  of  Isaiah : — "  Lift  up  your  eyes  on 
high,  and  behold  who  hath  created  these  things,  that  bringeth  out  their 
hosts  by  number ;  he  calleth  them  all  by  names,  by  the  greatness  of  his 
might,  for  that  he  is  strong  in  power;  not  one  faileth."  Thus  the  stars 
of  heaven,  like  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  are  all  numbered.  God,  who 
created  the  universe  and  who  made  man,  alone  knows  what  is  in  them. 

But  this  numbering  of  the  stars  and  of  the  hairs  involves  something 
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mQKe  atiU  tbi»^is&u0  koowledge.  To  nuiol)ev,  in  the  ^pimtuai 
9i  the  wocd,  signifiea  to  ordinate.  And  the  ordkiationi  oj^  all  tjtings  oo 
efuib  an4in  heaven  ift  txvlj  th^work  of  an  infimte  mindi  The  ovd^r 
mi  harsMny  displayed  in  creation,  the  kdaaee  of  powors*  h^  whieb^tbe 
j^laoeta  are^{«eser¥ed  in  ihdn  orbits,  t^e  laws  m.  olMi0nee  tfl^  ifrtiiali  tte 
iB|^holi9tStai;r]r  heaTfin  moTes  in  mi^tiG  hannony  lomii,  aofii»  Qoaaoim 
ff^LHlary  eenitrii^  are  indeed.  w>nderfol,  Imt  are  not  moie  wonderful  anft 
admiraUe  thiMi^  the  order  and  harmonj  existing  m  a  wellnrsgidatfd 
Biind«-*a  vfmi  regndi^ted  hf  tlie  laws*  of  heayeik'si  etonud  Wood,  bj 
^riakh  itsfroi^ties  are  zBaiataiaecl  in  that  balance  ^hieh  prqeerveS'  ^aem 
in  perfect  freedom  of  action ;  a^d  1^  wbicb  eretj  one  iS'  preserved'  m 
bk  place  amongst  the  hosts  of  beaven»  and  is  enabled  t»  saone  h:r  vnisonf 
mth  the  whole  host  of  the  regenerate  on  eartbi  and.afte<w»rds  with  the* 
blest  in  heaven.  This  is  a  iwtk  which  none  but  an  infinite  Being  oa» 
peifonn*  Bnt  thongb  a  divide  work,  it  can  only  be  etifeeted  during^ 
ician*8  coooperation.  As  action  is  t)ie  all  of  reaction,,  the  woiii  is  of  Uur 
liocd  alone.  A  further  view  of  the  sul^eet  will  shew  tfaifr  to  be  the  casei 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  internal  of  the  regenerate^  mao 
is  an  image  dT  heaven,  and  his  external  is  an  image  of  the  world ;  but 
in  this  case  we  must  think  of  the  world  as  it  was  when  it  came  ftonx 
the  hand,  ol  its  Creator,  when  man  waa  in  innocence,  and  all  other 
things  in  harmony  with  him.  Now  one  of  the  essential  attribntes  of 
heaven  and  the  world  in  such  a  state  is  order ;  and  order  imf^es  the 
subordination  of  ooe  thing  to  another — the  lower  to  the  higher,  by  wiiidi 
there  is  cooperation  and  harmony.  We  have  only,  then,  to  tranter  thi^ 
law  to  the  human  being-^the  little  heaven  and  littfe  woridi— rto  see  tiie 
necessity  of  the  introdaction  of  a  divine  order  by  a  divine  Power  kfltf 
his  nnnd  and  operations.  In  a  general  view  there  must  be  a  subordmaf 
tion  of  what  is  worldly  to  what  is  heavenly,  of  what  is  natural  to  what 
IS  q>iritual,  of  what  is  temporal  to  what  is  eternal.  The  whole  natoral 
mind,  with  all.  its  natcuBl  affeetions  and  thoughts,  most  be  subordinated 
to  the  spiritual  mind,  with  its  spiritual  affections  and  prinoipleSw 
Heaven  must  be  more  to  us  than  all  tiiie  world.  When  thi8>  is  the  case 
the  first  universal  principle  of  order  is  introduced  into  onr  natora  But 
there  is  a,  more  particular  order  which  enters  into  this^  and  gives'  it 
distinctn^  and  fulnoss^  There  are  various  principles  both  in  the 
natural  and  in  the  i^iritual  mind ; — and  all  these  must  be  in  subordina^ 
tion,  from  the  highest  to'the  lowest :  the  corporeal  must  be  subordinate 
to  the  sensuous,  the  sensuous  to  the  natural;  the  natund  to  the  rational^ 
the  rational  to  the  spiritual,  the  spiritual  to  the  celestial.  Bntithe; 
hij^MStof  these  principles,  and,  by  means  of  that^  all  the  otbors,  must 
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liNd^sGiboffdiimted  to  the  Lord  himsdf,  wha  must  be^isUsfcn^wMg^dr  as  the 
<mgm  of  all  order*  the  fouolnm  of  aU  blssaiiig*  It  is  thea-  the  D^e^ 
nexsAe  caa  truly,  saj, — *'  Whom  haxe  1  iu  heavea  b«t  thee,  end  theve  is^ 
iKNie  on  earth  that  I  desire  heside  thee !"  It  is  thenMbat  the  Lord  is 
fSceB9TA  and  sopreme  in  the  whole  spiritual  and  natiKal  mindi  ivMok 
heamstt  and'  euth  s^ritualfy  mean^t  and  that  his  presence  and  snpxemaiijr 
Iberettif  ^e  a  sense  of  hevrmHj  satkfiaction,  and  lead  toheiweiilgr 
aspiin^ionsi 

There  is  still  another  aspect  under  \fhv6k  the  an^ect.  o£  ordination^ 
may  be  viewed.  The  whole  angelic  heaven,  though  inconceivebly  imr 
mense  and  various,  is  yet  the  subject  of  such  aai  arrangements  as  that 
the  whole  together  forms  one  man,  of  whom  every  otie  oonstiitutei^ .  hi» 
own  particular  part,  and  perf(»eva£i  his.  ^/sm  peouliar  fimction,  fieatea 
ferms,  as  it  were,  one  mind,  actuated  by  one  will  and  one  underertanding; 
or  one  love  and  one  faith ;  and  every  particular  angel  constitutes  a; 
single  affection  or  thought,  or  a  single  good  or  truths  of  tMs  the 
bfightest  image  of  the  di\^e  immemty  and  perfeetieni  Suqhiau  oiidetf 
is  also  introduced  into  the  mind  by  regeneration.  The  whole  a^Eeetions 
are  arranged  into  the  order  of  heaven ;  and  where  this  ordfer  exists  mam 
is  thily  man,  an  image  and  likeness  of  the  divine  Man— the  Lord 
€(esus  Christ. 

Whoi  then,  caa  effect  this'gret^  work  but  tbe  Lord  £dtotte,-^e  who 
brin^th  out  the  hosts  of  heaven  by  number  and  calleth  tb^»  alL  by 
immes ;  he  by  whom  the  hairs  of  our  heads  are  all  numbered  ?  This  is 
bis  wonderful  work.  Spiritually  as.  well  as  physically  we  are  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made«  ih&  knowJedge  of  which  is  too  hi^  for  U3>  we  cannol; 
attiun  unto  it.  But  our  willii^ness  and  ohe^eneer  will  operate  even 
where  our  kiowledge  cannot  extend.  If  we  obey  the  laws  of  order,  the 
Lord  himself  will  introduce  order.  He  ynll  build  us  up  into  a  habita^ 
tion  for  himself»  if.  we  9upply  a  foundation  in  repentance  and  amendment 
of  life*  This  is  our  part<^  the  work,  and  this  the  simple  aiid/sinqere 
oasi  do  as^ell  as  the  wise^  And  let  us  nptrthink.that  states  (md.timea 
fmd'circuumstanees  aze  unf^ourabie  lor  the  process  of  thie  work.  Tbe 
Lofd  orders  every  thilig,  both  within  us  and  around  us,  for  the  best* 
Those  who  sincerely  desire  to  be  in  the  stream  of  Providence  will  be 
earned  onwards  by  it  through. every  moment  to  the  end  of  life.  There 
n»y  be  seasons' df  anxiety  and  doubt,  there  may  be  times  of  trouble  end 
affliction,  but  all  these  things  are  overruled  for  the '  ultimate  good  of 
those,  who  keep  the  Lord  before  them,  and  swerve  not  willingly  from 
the  path  of  duty,  ? 

The^Bamelaw  mvstregijQate.our  conduct  in  spiritual  iis  in  natui^l  and 
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woiidly  things.  We  must  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  and  pre- 
sume not  in  things  too  high  for  us.  The  f\iture  and  the  interior  belong 
to  the  Lord ;  the  present  and  the  inferior  he  has  been  pleased  to  assign 
to  us*  Let  us  be  fedthful  in  those  things  over  which  he  has  made  us  the 
stewards.  Let  us  order  our  oonyersation  aright,  and  we  shall  see  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord.  We  cannot  by  taking  thought  add  one  cubit  to 
our  stature,  nor  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  Be  it  our  wisdom, 
therefore,  as  it  is  our  duty,  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  divine  order,  and 
all  things  shall  work  together  for  our  eternal  good.  W. 


THE  ATMOSPHERE,  AND  ITS  CORRESPONDENCES. 
(Condnded  fnm  page  336.> 


Language  illustrates  the  correspondences  of  the  air  by  spontaneously 
using  it  to  designate  everything  connected  with  the  spiritual  part  of 
man,  and  everything  connected  with  the  operation  or  influx  of  the 
Creator.  In  every  known  tongue  the  original  names  for  the  wind  and 
the  breath  are  used  for  what  we  call  the  *^sour  and  *  inspiration  ;*  and 
into  whatever  language  the  respective  words  may  be  literally  translated, 
the  metaphors  invariably  commend  themselves  as  intelligible  and  correct. 

*  Soul,*  for  example,  is  cognate,  through  its  Anglo-Saxon  parent  saule 
(notwithstanding  the  seeming  discrepancy  in  the  initial  letter)  with  the 
Latin  halo  to  breathe,  a  word  familiar  as  the  root  of  exhaUe  and  m?ial&, 
and  related,  in  turn,  to  the  onomatopoetic  aea  to  breathe.  Animus,  the 
Latin  word  for  the  soul,  is  the  same  as  ave^os  and  anima,  the  wind,  and 
the  Sanscrit  an,  to  blow ;  while  the  Greek  synonymes,  yjrvxr}  and  Trvcvfux, 
are  respectively  derived  from  yjrvxo^  and  wvcoa,  to  blow  or  breathe.  The 
Hebrew  terms  HIT  (ru4xch)  and  {^33  (nephesh)  have  etymologies 
exactly  similar.  There  can  be  but  one  adequate  cause  for  this  uni- 
formity, viz.,  a  noble  and  universal  intuition  that  there  is  an  original 
agreement  between  the  spiritual  things  and  the  material  one.  It 
cannot  have  resulted  from  *  comparison,'  or  from  any  other  arbitrary  or 
accidental  circumstance,  for  of  such  never  comes  any  thing  uniform  or 
permanent.  As  well  spoken  by  Cicero  of  the  universal  persuasion  that 
there  are  gods,  *  neither  proceeding  from  any  conference  or  compact  of 
men,  nor  dmving  its  authority  from  the  power  of  custom,  or  the  sanction 
of  laws,  it  is  by  the  common  intellectual  consent  of  mankind,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  esteemed  a  dictate  of  nature.'    (Tuso.  Quest,  i.  27.) 

From  being  simple,  physical  appellatives,  no  words  have  ascended 
therefcre  to  a  wider  office  or  a  more  kingly  rank,  than  those  originally 
constructed  to  denote  the  air  and  the  wind .  Even  the  names  for  light  and 
heat,  with  all  their  fulness  of  figurative  application,  are  not  so  generic 
as  these.     Take,  for  instance,  the  uses  of  the  word  *  spirit.'     Thus, 

*  The  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ;'  *  a  spirit  hath 
not  flesh  and  bones ;'  '  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour.'    It 
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will  be  well  perhi4>s  to  trace  the  history  of  this  interesting  word,  and 
in  a  somewhat  detailed  manner,  as  by  such  a  course,  the  correspondences 
upon  which  its  uses  rest,  will  be  more  strikingly  and  instructively  deve- 
loped, and  the  meanings  allow  of  being  arranged  in  an  orderly  sequence. 
First,  then,  as  to  the  etymology.  Proximately,  this  lies  in  the  Latin 
spmtuSj  the  "wind  or  breath;  ynritm  being  a  derivatiTe  of  ^m^o,  to 
blow.  Spiro  rests  in  turn  on  the  beautiful  lisp  or  whisper  with  which 
the  breezes  quiver  the  leaves  ;*  and  is,  in  fact,  an  articulate  imitation 
of  it,  like  the  Greek  yftiBvpiafia,  used  by  Theocritus  in  the  opening  of 
his  idylls, — 

ddv  Ti  TO  yltidvpia-fia  Koi  &  wirvs, 
Swe€t  is  the  whisper  of  the  wind  among  the  plno-trees  1 
and  by  Orpheus  in  his  hymn  to  the  zephyrs, — 

oGpai  irovroyevels  Zctjivpiribes  r}€po(f>olTaa» 
fjbvTn/oot,  "^iBvpaiy  icr.X.f 

S^rit^  accordingly,  wherever  met  with,  is  always  to  be  regarded  as 
primarily  denoting  the  wind  and  the  breath,  in  which  sense  the  Latin 
form  spifitua  occurs  in  several  of  the  best  authors.  Its  figurative  career 
^mmenced  by  its  passing  to  the  designation  of  U/e,  which  received  the 
name  by  reason  of  its  being  by  wind  or  air,  that  is,  by  breathing,  that 
all  physical  vitality  is  supported.  This,  it  should  be  observed,  was  the 
order  of  metaphorical  advance,  not  only  with  spirittis,  but  with  its  eqni- 

*  Fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whispered  it  to  the  woods. — Paradise  Loft, 

And  there  is  heard  the  ever-moying  air 
Whitp'^ring  from  tree  to  tree. 

Shelley.    PrcTnedheus  XTrdfOund. 

In  soUtodes 
Her  voice  came  to  me  through  the  whUp^ring  woods. 

Ibid.    JSpipsychidum* 

t  This  charming  little  hymn  is  a  perfect  gem,  even  where  all  is  so  glittering  and 
brilliant.     The  following  is  a  literal  version  of  the  whole : — 

Sea-bom  breeses  of  Favonins !  air-traversing,  sweetly  breathing,  whitperinff,  and 
possessing  reUef  to  toil;  vernal,  meadow-haunting,  longed  for  in  harbours,  conveying 
the  gentle  gales,  quietly-impelling  ships;  come !  benevolent,  breathing,  blameless, 
inyisible,  placidly-moving,  with  ethereal  form  ! 

In  the  Latin  poets  this  most  natural  onomatopceia  occurs  in  the  duplicate  shape  of 
suturruSf  an  elegant  word,  deservedly  made  English  by  adoption  into  the  most 
■o^ASte  and  finished  poem  of  recent  times:— 

This  was  their  rural  chapel.    Aloft,  through  the  intricate  arches 

Of  its  aerial  roof,  arose  the  chant  of  their  vespers. 

Mingling  its  notes  with  the  soft  swwrrTU  and  sighs  of  the  branofaes. 

JSvangeltne,  Part  ii. 

The  Hebrew  M^J/lf  (tac^dah)  put  in  2  Sam.  v.  24,  for  the  sound  of  the  wind 
among  the  trees,  (*  when  thou  hearest  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mul- 
berry-trees') is  of  the  same  origin  and  primary  significance.  Scarcely  known  except 
in  the  secondary  or  metaphorical  sense  of  movingf  it  illustrates  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  how  words  seemingly  quite  distinct,  both  in  form  and  sense,  may  yet  be 
derived  from  a  common  source. 
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taleniB  in  bU  languages.    How  %eaatif«l  m  Viigil*8  use  of  it  in  tbe 
BMMsdi  of  iBneas,  wb^  protestaeg  fiddity  to  the  ill-lated  !D^da, — 

Neo  me  meminisfle  pigebit  Elim 

Dam  manor  ipse  mei,  'Axxm  spirUustkOB  teget  arttisl 

<iBiieid  iv.  835.D 
Kerwrtiall  I  be  ilow  to  think  of  Dido,  wMk  I  Telaln  any  reedDeotion  ot  taysto 
or  Hfb  to  M>t«ate  thoM  linbii  I 

In  many  languages  tlie  act  of  breatMng  is  used  not  only  to  designate 
life^  but  %7  metonjB^,  the  living  creatures  tliemseiyes.  The  Hebrew 
f]^f^  (chayahj  for  example,  put  in  Job  zxxiii.  18,  and  Psalm  cxxxiii.  B, 
for  life  abstractedly,  is  used  in  Hosea  ii.  18  and  Tacious  other  places,  to 
denote  the  *  beasts  of  the  field.*  So  with  the  Greek  (tt»^,  '  living,*  and 
C&ov,  *  an  animal,*  which  are  ultimately  derived  from  ae<o,  to  breathe,  and 
the  intensitive  prefix  fi.  The  word  •  animal  *  itself  signifies  hreather, 
being  of  the  same  parentage  as  animus.  *  Animated  nature*  means 
breathing  nature  ;  '  inanimate  *  that  which  does  not  breathe,  and  con- 
sequently enjoys  no  real  life.  Z<Dbs  and  C&ov  are  words  of  especial 
interest.  Plato,  in  the  Timsus,  finely  applies  the  kU^r  to  Ot>d,  He 
who  alone  'hath  life  in  himself.*  Aristotle,  in  imitation  of  his  great 
master,  makes  the  same  use  of  it.  (Metaphysics  xiv.  8.)  Oratefiil  to 
Nature  for  the  gift  of  tiiese  expressive  figures,  the  Greeks  reflected 
them  on  to  herself,  calling  the  summer  breezes  the  zephyrs,  literally  die 
*life  bringers.'  Zephynis  was  emphatically  the  west  wind,  and  det^d, 
was  said  to  produce  flowers  and  fruit  by  the  sweetness  of  his  breath, 
charmingly  alluded  to  by  Homer  in  his  description  of  the  gardens  of 
Alcinous.  (Odyssey  vii.  11^.)  Modem  poets  have  freely  taken  up  the 
idea,  and  often  with  great  elegance  ana  success,  as  in  the  Paradiso 
of  Dante, — 

In  qaella  parte,  ore  soige  ad  aprire 

Zeffiro  doloe  le  uovelle  nonde 

Di  che  ai  vede  Europa  lireitiiv. — Canto  xii.  46-48. 

'  In  that  clime  where  rises  the  sweet  zephyr  to  unfold  the  new  leaves  wherein 
Europe  sees  herself  fresh-dothed.* 

Jupiter  or  Zcvr  himself  was  originally  only  a  personification  of  the  air> 
whence  it  is  that  in  the  Latin  poets  his  names  are  frequently  used  in 
place  of  aer  and  aura,  as  in  the  malus  Jupiter,  miib  Jove  frigido,  Ac.  of 
Horace.  So  with  dium  and  divum,  the  open  air.  ^schylus  calls  the 
air  'divine;*  (Prometheus  88.)  Virgil  describes  it  as  omnipotens  pater 
JEther,     (Georgic  ii.  325.) 

Spiritus  was  next  applied  to  the  Soul,  whidi  received  ii  because  the 
temple  of  man's  spiritual  life,  as  the  body  is  the  seat  of  his  corporeal 
life.  For  life  flows  from  the  Creator^  not  in  a  uniform  stream,  but  in 
degrees  of  quality.  The  lowest  degree  is  seen  in  the  inorganic  world, 
the  objects  and  constituents  of  which,  it  preserves  and  keeps  in  order. 

*  No  £M)t  in  philosophy  is  more  iinportaftt  to  be  borne  eonstantly  in  mind  than 
that  nothing  has  any  life  in  ittelf,  CSreation  throughout  its  whole  extent,  is  merely  a 
reeipieiU  of  life.  Just  as  the  eye  has  no  sight  in  itself,  and  only  sees  in  proportion  as 
it  vaoeiTes  light  from  without.  As  without  light  we  are  blind,  so  without  th^  fhflnx 
of  life  from  6K>d,  nothing  either  does  or  oan  subsist. 
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Deprived  of  it^  they  would  perish  instantaneously.  The  sosond  degree, 
(in  which  consists  life  commonly  so  called)  animates  plants,  and  tli^ 
bodies  of  creatures,  human  and  brute  indifferently.  The  third  is  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  man,  occupying  his  soul,  and  rendering  him  an 
immortal  and  intellectual  being.  The  spiritual  life  is  thus  discretely 
different  from  the  organic  or  vegetative  life,  as  the  latter  is  from  the 
merely  conserving  principles  by  which  the  matter  of  the  world  is  held 
together.  The  two  ffrst  are  represented  in  the  illuminating  and  heat- 
transmitting  functions  of  the  air ;  the  third  corresponds  with  the  im- 
portant mechanical  function  denominated  its  'pressure.'  What  is 
nighest  in  a  series  necessarily  implies  the  presence  of  the  lower  degrees ; 
and  so  with  each  succeeding  member  of  the  series,  in  progression  down- 
wards. Man,  accordingly,  eryoys  the  Divine  influx  in  all  three  of  its 
degrees  ;  plants  and  animals  in  both  of  the  subordinate  ones.  In  con- 
formity with  this  distribution,  the  narrative  of  the  Creation  sublimely 
relates  that  God  said,  in  reference  to  what  is  below  man,  *  let  the  earth 
bring  forth,'  and  '  let  the  waters  bring  forth,'  but  in  reference  to  our- 
selves, *  Let  us  make  man.'  All  three  degrees  are  very  good,  and  the 
excellejace  of  one  does  not  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  another,  because 
each  has  its  special  end.  The  spirit  was  made  to  minister  to  God ;  the 
outer  life  to  minister  to  the  spirit ;  the  conserving  principles  to  minister 
to  the  vital,  All  are  bound  together,  the  highest  mediately  beholden  to 
the  lowest.  What  could  be  more  beautiful,  just,  and  philosophical,  than 
to  apply  the  name  *  spirit '  first  to  the  inorganic  atmosphere,  then  to  the 
animal  or  breathing  life,  then  to  the  immortal  or  spirit's  life  ? 

But  the  spirit  or  soul  of  man,  the  temple  of  this  preeminent  degree 
of  life,  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  a  shapeless,  insubstantial  principle, 
located  in  the  brain,  or  the  heart,  or  the  blood,  or  any  other  separate 
portion  of  the  body,  as  men  have  sometimes  sought  ta  teach.  Into 
such  a  nonentity  no  life  could  flow.  Neither  could  immortality  belong 
to  such  a  thing.  For  only  that  can  be  real  and  immortal  which  has  a 
form  and  substapce.  Either  the  soul  must  be  a  distinct  entity,  a  spiri- 
tual duplicate  of  the  entire  body,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  or  it  is 
nothing.  Now  that  the  soul  is  such  a  duplicate,  underlying  the  material 
body,  member  by  member,  atom  by  atom,  is  not  only  highly  reasonable 
to  believe ;  is  not  only  consistent  with  all  secular  philosophy,  worthily 
so  called ;  and  with  the  phenomena  of  experience ;  but  may  be  gathered 
inferentially  from  multitudes  of  statements  in  God's  own  manual  of 
wisdom.  St.  Paul  discriminates  expressly  between  the  two  portions  of 
our  being,  defining  them  as  the  *  natural  body '  and  the  *  spiiitual 
body ;'— words  little  less  than  paraphrased  by  Shakspere,  when  Viola 
asks  Sebastian  if  he  is  *  a  spirit  :'— 

A  syvril  I  am  indeed; 

But  nxa  in  that  dimension  grossly  olad. 

Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. — Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

There  is  no  accident  or  caprice  chargeable  on  these  lines.  They  obvi- 
ously express  the  writer's  own  far-seeing  intuition ;  for  *  the  character 
of  Sebastian  is  one  which  justifies  us  in  concluding  that  of  two  possible 
answers  Shakspere  would  assign  to  him  the  one  which  he  himself  con- 
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ddered  the  most  sensible.*  Shakspere  indirectly  alludes  to  the  spiritual 
body  in  several  places^  as  in  the  admired  passage  on  the  singing  of  the 

*  young-eyed  cherubim/  which  testifies  also  to  the  existence  of  spiritual 
senses: — 

Such  harmony  b  in  immortal  souls. 
Bat  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  dose  ns  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

The  soul  is  thus  not  only  a  substantial  entity,  but  the  real  man,  the 
body  being  no  more  than  a  material  instrument  spread  upon  it,  in  order 
that  it  may  play  forth  its  energies  for  a  season,  into  the  material  world. 
The  soul,  accordingly,  is  the  seat  of  all  volition,  all  thought,  all  emotion. 
The  body  acts  simply  as  the  organ  of  its  manifestation.  Instinctively 
conscious  of  this,  we  say  that  the  spirit  moves,  prompts,  withholds,  or 
inclines  us ;  that  the  spirit  rejoices,  grieves,  and  is  troubled ;  that  it  is 
elated  and  depressed ;  that  we  have  no  spirit  for  a  thing,  and  that  we 
are  dispirited.  We  speak  also  of  being  animated  with  hope,  animated 
with  enthusiasm.  So,  too,  of  the  rejoicing,  triumphing,  and  despondency 
of  the  spirit,  as  when  the  psalmist  exclaims, — *  Why  art  thou  cast  down, 
O  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?*  The  manifestation 
of  the  spirit  is  also  called  a  person's  *  air,*  as  when  we  say  an  air  of 
dignity,  an  air  of  modesty,  an  air  of  thoughtfulness.     To  give  one's  self 

•  airs '  denotes  the  presence  of  ill  spiritual  states,  as  pride,  discontent, 
or  caprice.  *  Hilarity,'  again,  coming  from  the  same  source  as  *  soul,' 
means  both  literally  and  by  usage,  to  be  *full  of  spirits.'  To  *  exhila- 
rate, is  to  inspire  or  animate.  Festivals  celebrated  in  the  spring,  which 
is  the  season  of  re-animation,  the  Greeks  beautifully  (mled  tkapta. 
Every  one  of  the  above-named  *  affections,'  as  they  are  commonly  styled, 
is  an  activity,  for  the  time  being,  in  a  specific  direction,  of  the  true  and 

,  immortal  body  which  underlies  the  material  one,  which  governs  all  its 
movements,  is  the  real  thinker,  and  the  real  actor.* 

When  the  material  body  dies,  the  spirit  departs  unchanged,  and  in 
its  full  integrity ;  neither  evaporating  nor  collapsing,  as  some  have 
iancied.  nor  floating  away  as  a  formless  puff  of  air.  It  retains  its 
human  form  intact,  because  it  is  the  very  essence  of  that  form.  For 
the  same  reason  it  retains  the  name  held  during  its  residence  in  the 
flesh.  *■  Spirits,'  therefore,  rightly  understood,  are  not  mere  phantoms 
or  apparitions.  They  are  far  more  '  real '  indeed,  than  bodies  of  flesh 
and  blood,  because  the  latter  are  only  temporary,  whereas  these  endure 
for  ever.  They  are,  in  a  word,  the  *  risen  *  bodies  of  mankind,  death 
and  'resurrection'  being  the  same  thing.  The  invisible  world  is  popu- 
lated by  them  just  as  the  visible  one  is  occupied  by  matter.  Neither 
arc  they  far  removed  from  us,  but  closely  present. 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth, 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep. 

Even  to  vieiv  them  seems  to  be  occasionally  permitted,  by  the  opening 
for  that  purpose,  of  the  spiritual  sight.  Now  they  become  what  are 
popularly  called  *  ghosts,' — not  as  the  vulgar  think  of  them,  but.  as 

*  See  upon  this  subject,  many  excellent  observations  in  the  Tusculan  Questions  of 
Qcero,  and  in  Soipio's  Dream. 
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uudeiBtood  by  Shakspere  and  ^schylus.^  So  generally,  however,  has 
*  ghost '  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  expression  only  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  that  it  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation.  A  modification 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  goat,  ghost  literally  signifies,  like  all  its  equivalents, 
air,  as  indicated  in  the  still  surviving  phrase,  *  a  gust  of  wind.'  In  old 
German,  geisten  signified  '  to  blow;*  and  to  this  day  geist  is  used  by  the 
Germans  in  the  same  senses  that  *  spirit'  is  in  English,  though  not 
quite  so  extensively.  Oeedmon,  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  calls  God  gdst- 
eyning,  *  king  of  ghosts,'  literally,  ruler  of  the  spiritual  world.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Gospels  gaat  is  always  used  where  the  Eng- 
lish one  has  *  spirit.'  Wiclif,  in  his  New  Testament,  spells  *  the  holi 
goost,'  The  *  gist'  of  a  subject,  like  the  spirit  of  a  book,  or  the  animus 
of  an  action,  denotes  its  soul  or  inmost  principle.  To  speak,  therefore, 
of  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased,  and  of  giving  up  the  ghost,  is  but  to  use 
Teutonic  or  Anglo-Saxon  terms  instead  of  Latin  ones ;  while  *  ghost- 
belief,'  notwithstanding  its  bad  reputation,  is  synonymous  with  belief  in 
spirits  and  angels,  such  as  all  secretly  entertain ;  and  rightly  under- 
stood, is  thus  most  rational  and  salutary.  Whoever  is  disposed  to  laugh 
at,  or  repudiate  it,  should  first  peruse  the  argumentative  portions  of 
Mrs.  Crowe's  *  Night-side  of  Nature,'  a  book  which  no  one  can  deny  to 
abound  in  good  logic  and  philosophy,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its 
extraordinary  narratives.  The  degradation  of  the  once  meaningful  and 
picturesque  word  *  ghost,'  brought  about  by  the  superstitions  of  the  weak 
and  vulgar,  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  lamented.  Especially,  as 
from  its  being  still  used  in  reference  to  the  Trinity,  exceedingly  false 
and  inconsistent  notions  of  the  latter  are  engendered  among  the  un en- 
quiring. The  vulgar  notion  of  the  spirit,  divested  of  its  material  body, 
connecting  it  with  the  corpse  it  has  quitted^  ascribes  to  it  a  hideous  and 
affrighting  appearance.  Hence  come  not  only  the  popular  alarm  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  or  being  molested  by  a  ghost ;  but  the  words  '  ghastly/ 
that  is,  '  ghost-like,^  and  *  aghast,'  literally  the  posture  and  state  of  one 
who  is  terrified  as  by  such  an  apparition. 

That  everything  connected  with  life,  as  regards  both  body  and  soul, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  Deity,  is  the  conclusion  in  which  the  reflections  of 
an  intelligent  being  must  terminate  inevitably.  Hence  the  extension  of 
the  word  'spirit'  and  its  synonymes,  to  the  operating  energy  of  God, 
the  name  of  the  Effect  being  made  the  name  also  of  the  Cause.  This 
is  a  most  beautiful  and  certain  illustration  of  the  correspondence  we  are 
considering.  From  the  same  perception  comes  the  reverent  and  most 
ancient  practice  of  attributing  whatever  seems  to  partake  of  heavenly 
qualities,  to  *  inspiration,'  literally,  '  breathing  into'  by  the  Lord.  Not 
only  is  the  *  spirit  of  the  Lord '  referred  to  upon  almost  every  page  of 
Scripture  as  the  source  of  all  good  gifts ;  but  because  he  is  the  origin 
and  fountain  of  all  being,  by  another  metonymy  he  is  called  sometimes 
by  the  direct  name  of  Spirit.     The  savage,  guided  by  his  intuitions, 

*  See  an  ezoeUent,  oommon-sense  *  Essay  upon  the  Ghost-belief  of  Shakspere,  by 
Alfred  Roffe.'  Hope,  London,  1851.  The  ancient  poets  teem  with  ghost-soenes 
such  as  those  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  Patroolus  appears  again  in  Homer,  Darius 
in  MaohyluB,  CreUsa  in  Virgil. 
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speaks  in  similar  tenns,  when  he  alludes  to  his  supreme  deity  as  the 
Great  Spirit.  The  paternal  nature  of  the  Lord,  and  his  uniform  mode 
of  operation,  are  sublimely  depicted  in  the  parallel  passages  of  Scripture 
which  inform  us,  first  in  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  that 

*  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ;'  secondly,  in 
reference  to  the  creation  of  Adam,  that  *  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  (or  spirit)  of  life  ;'  and  thirdly,  in  reference  to  his  conduct  as 
Saviour  (or  re-Creator)  that '  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them. 
Receive  ye  the  holy  ghost,*  that  is,  *  the  holy  breath.'  What  could 
more  clearly  and  beautifully  teach  that  by  the  terms  *holy  spirit' 
and  '  holy  ghost,*  we  are  to  understand  the  manifestation  of  Divine 
Love  and  Divine  Power ;  and  that  the  breath  or  spirit  of  God  is  the 
medium  whereby  all  creation  is  efiFected  ;  all  life  communicated  ?  If  the 
holy  spirit  be  assumed  to  be  a  distinct  individual,  as  by  those  who 

*  divide  the  persons,'  Rev.  i.  4,  5  shews  that  that  individual  must  be  not 
only  one  person,  but  seven.  Accepted  as  a  description  of  the  operation 
of  the  Lord,  the  seven-fold  character  ascribed  to  it  implies  its  fulness 
and  omnipotence,  seven  being  a  perfect  number,  and  expressive  of  the 
most  consummate  excellence.  Besides,  one  person  cannot  *  breathe  out' 
another,  nor  *pour  out'  another,  not  even  figuratively.  The  ascription 
of  acts  and  emotions  to  the  holy  spirit,  as  teaching,  reproving,  and  grief, 
so  frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  is  by  a  fine  use  of  metonymy, 
strictly  accordant  with  the  general  style  of  Scriptural  expression,  for  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  virtually  God  himself,  as  taught  by  Acts  v.  3,  4. 

Blasphemy  against  the  holy  spirit,  the  sin  '  not  to  be  forgiven,'  is 
wilfully  to  persist  in  a  sinful  course  of  life,  knowing  it  to  be  so ;  for 
this  is  to  repulse  the  influx  from  the  Lord,  and  thus  practically  to  deny 
it.  To  deny  the  Lord's  influx  is  to  deny  himself,  and  therefore  the 
principles  of  salvation,  and  all  things  connected  with  him.  So  long  as 
an  individual  pereists  in  such  a  course,  he  necessarily  excludes  himself 
from  heaven  ;  what  is  in  reality  s^?/'-condemnation  being  described  (as 
customary  in  Scripture)  as  the  judicial  act  of  God,  that  is,  as  refusal  of 
forgiveness.  God  never  condemns  any  one ;  and  his  *  forgiveness '  is 
for  a  man  to  turn  his  face  towards  him  instead  of  from  him,  and  keep  it 
in  that  direction.  *  When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  the 
wickedness  which  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful 
and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive.' 

Inspiration,  therefore,  in  its  true  and  generic  sense,  includes  every 
form  of  influx  with  which  the  Creator  animates  and  instructs  mankind. 
To  restrict  it  to  the  *  holy  men  of  God '  who  *  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  holy  ghost,'  is  a  mistake.  In  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  the 
Prophets,  the  Psalmists,  and  the  Evangelists,  Divine  illumination  is 
shewn  in  its  highest  and  immediate  degree,  not  in  its  only  one.  There 
are  as  many  degrees  below  it  as  there  are  grades  of  physical  structure 
beneath  the  consummate  frame  of  man.  God  is  continually  visiting  the 
souls  of  all  human  beings  with  a  certain  amount  of  inspiration  ;  award- 
ing to  every  individual  the  kind  and  quality  suited  to  his  capacity  and 
appointed  sphere  of  duty,  and  replenishing  him  with  new  supplies, 
according  to  his  needs.  St.  Paul  particularizes  some  of  these  *  diver- 
sities of  operations.'    To  one  is  given  the  word  of  wisdom,  to  another 
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the  word  of  knowledge,  to  another  prophesy,  to  another  divers  kind  of 
tongues,  to  another  the  interpretation  of  tongues,  &c.  Influx  or  inspi- 
ration from  God,  however,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  efflux  or  out- 
pouring from  ourselves  of  what  he  entrusts  us  with.  New  inspiration 
can  only  enter  us  through  our  communicating  to  our  fellow-men  the 
good  things  we  have  previously  received.  We  must  bless  them  with 
whatever  affection  and  intellect  can  bestow,  if  we  would  ourselves  be 
newly  blessed  by  God.  This  is  what  he  intended  us  to  learn  from  the 
incident  of  the  widow's  cruse  of  oil.  As  fast  as  the  oil  was  poured  out, 
more  and  more  was  supplied,  nor  did  it  cease  till  she  had  filled  every 
vessel  within  her  reach. 

It  is  from  intuition  that  there  is  such  a  universal  and  perpetual 
influx  from  God  into  man,  that  we  speak  in  daily  converse,  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  poets,  the  inspiration  of  the  musician,  and  of  ourselves 
being  inspired  with  hope,  inspired  with  courage,  inspired  with  venera- 
tion. For  in  using  such  phrases  of  course  we  recognise  an  inspirer,  or 
we  mean  nothing.  The  ancients  expressed  themselves  in  similar  terms. 
Homer,  for  instance,  continually  describes  his  heroes  as  *  inspired  with 
valour '  by  their  guardian  deities  ;  and  in  narrating  the  famous  story  of 
Penelope  and  her  web,  piously  makes  her  say  that  her  ingenious  scheme 
was  breathed  into  her  by  a  god.  (eveTrvcva-e  (jypeal  Bcufiav,  Odyssey  xix. 
138.)  He  has  a  passage  also  to  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  St. 
Paul's,  saying  that  to  one  God  gives  dancing,  to  another  music,  to 
another  valour,  to  another  a  prudent  mind,  &c.  (Iliad  xiii.  727-733.) 
In  the  8th  Odyssey  he  repeats  it  in  a  varied  and  more  elegant  form. 
*  One  man  is  weaker,  but  God  adorns  him  with  words,  and  he  discourses 
with  mild  modesty ;  another,  in  his  form  is  like  the  immortals,  but 
grace  is  not  set  as  a  crown  around  his  speiech.*  (170-177.)  In  a  later 
age,  Virgil,  animated  by  the  same  sentiment,  shews  that  paganism  and 
polytheism,  however  vicious  and  defective  in  some  respects,  rested  on  a 
pure  and  reverent  religious  feeling  which  needed  but  Christianity  to 
give  it  a  right  direction.  Polytheism,  indeed,  regarded  in  its  better 
aspect,  was  but  the  designation  under  many  names,  of  the  one  universal 
Father,  just  as  in  Scripture  the  single  Jehovah  is  styled  the  Mighty 
One,  the  Lion,  the  Shepherd,  and  by  hundreds  of  other  names  in 
turn.  The  more  philosophical  of  the  ancients  were  fully  alive  to  the 
fact  of  such  being  the  veritable  intent  of  their  theological  doctrines. 
Seneca,  for  instance,  remarks  in  a  beautiful  spirit  of  devotion,  *  It  is  of 
very  little  consequence  by  what  name  you  call  the  first  Nature,  the 
Divine  Reason  that  presides  over  the  universe,  and  fills  all  the  parts  of 
it.  He  is  still  the  same  God.  We  Stoics  sometimes  call  him  Father 
Bacchus,  because  he  is  the  universal  life  that  animates  nature ;  some- 
times Mercury,  because  he  is  the  Eternal  Reason,  Order,  and  Wisdom. 
You  may  give  him  as  many  names  as  you  please,  provided  you  allow  but 
one  sole  principle  universally  present.'  (De  Beneficiis,  Lib.  iv.  cap.  7-8.) 
St.  Augustin,  probably  with  these  passages,  and  similar  ones  in  the 
Philosophical  Dissertations  of  Maximus  Tyrius,  (xxix.,  &c.)  before  his 
mind,  puts  the  matter  in  the  same  generous  light  *  It  was  one  God,' 
he  observes,  *  the  universal  Creator  and  Sustainer,  who  in  the  ethereal 
spaces  was  called  Jupiter,  in  the  sea  Neptune,  in  the  sun  Phoebus,  in 
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the  fire  Vulcan,  in  the  vintage  Bacchus,  in  the  harvests  Ceres,  in  the 
forests  Diana,  in  the  sciences  Minerva.'  (De  Givitate  Dei,  Lih.  iv. 
cap.  11.)  Cudworth  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  in  that  invaluable 
old  storehouse  of  research,  '  The  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Uni- 
verse, wherein  all  the  reason  and  philosophy  of  Atheism  are  confuted, 
and  its  impossibility  demonstrated.'  1678.  The  innumerable  company 
of  demigods,  naiads,  nereids,  &c.,  had  their  origin  in  the  same  distribu- 
tion of  the  One  godhead  into  as  many  hieroglyphics  as  there  are 
phenomena  and  operations  in  nature.  In  his  Epistles,  Seneca  beauti- 
fully comments  also  on  inspiration.  *  Without  God,'  he  observes, 
'  there  is  no  great  man.  It  is  he  who  inspires  us  with  great  ideas  and 
exalted  designs.  When  yon  see  a  man  superior  to  his  passions,  happy 
in  adversity,  calm  amid  surrounding  storms,  can  you  forbear  to  confess 
that  those  qualities  are  too  exalted  to  have  their  origin  in  the  little 
individual  whom  they  ornament  ?  A  god  inhabits  every  virtuous  man, 
and  without  God  there  is  no  virtue.'    (Epist  xli.  73.) 

Lastly,  may  be  cited  the  beautiful  uses  of  the  word  *  spirit '  and  its 
equivalents,  to  denote  those  things  in  nature  which  are  a  kind  of 
imitative  breath,  as  odours ;  and  those  which  represent  life  emblemati- 
cally, as  water.  The  Hebrew  HIT  (ruach)  for  instance,  primarily  '  to 
breathe,'  signifies  also  *  to  smell,'  as  in  the  narrative  in  Genesis  xxvii., 
and  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  *  The  vines  with  the  tender  grapes  give  a 
good  smell.'  (ii.  1 8.)  For  this  reason,  too,  the  poets  say  that  flowers 
brsaths  out  their  fragrance : — 

So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk;  from  thenoe  the  leaves 
More  airy;  last,  the  bright  consmnmate  flower 
l^irit  od^rooa  breathet. — Paradise  Lost,  v. 

Virgil,  in  the  same  strain,  applies  the  epithet  aspirana  to  the  bed, 
formed  of  odoriferous  leaves,  upon  which  Ascanius  was  laid  by  Venus, 
(^neid  i.  694.)  In  various  languages  flowers  take  their  very  name 
from  their  breathing.  FloSy  whence  fleur,  flower,  is  from  flo ;  &wm9  is 
from  cfcco.  Bloom  and  blossom,  as  applied  to  flowers,  have  their  ultimate 
etymology  in  the  same  direction. 

The  application  of  the  name  '  spirit '  to  the  vitalizing  principle  of 
water,  is  best  illustrated  in  the  celebrated  comparison  in  Job,  *  There  is 
hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again.  Through 
the  9eent  of  water  it  will  bud  and  bring  forth  boughs.  But  man  dies, 
yea,  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?*  (xiv.  7-10.)  The  word 
rendered  'scent'  in  this  passage  is  the  identical  term  JT^T  (ruach) 
above  noticed.  Nothing  can  be  more  just,  elegant,  and  poetic,  than  the 
use  here  made  of  it.  The  tree  does  not  revive  by  the  mere  external 
contact  of  the  water,  but  by  the  inhaling  of  its  essential  substance, 
or  'spirit,' just  as  when  sinking  with  faintness  or  fatigue  we  are  revived 
by  the  grateful  efficacy  of  perfumes. 
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{A  DiBcourse  ddivered  by  Dr.  Tafd  h^ort  tKe  Brethren,  of  the  New  Cliurek  i»  Germany, 
eU  their  General  Meeting  held  at  Stuigard,  December  27th,  1850.  TranikUed/rtm  the 
Cferman  by  the  Editor,) 

(Oonduded  from  page  289. j 


But  if  it  is  Faith  which  opens  heaven  to  man,  and  if  it  is  the  simple 
acknowledgment  and  confession  of  Him  as  declared  by  Peter  in  Matt. 
zvi.,  upon  which  the  Lord  builds  His  church,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  answer  the  following  questions :— What  is  Faith 
in  its  origin  ?  Whence  does  it  come  ?  and  where  is  its  seat  in  the 
human  mind?  These  are  questions  in  respect  to  which  the  old  creeds 
and  confessions  of  the  Evangelical  Church  give  various  answers.  For 
the  Latin  text  of  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburgh  Confession  says,  ait 
p.  68  : — "  The  Faith  which  justifies  is  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Christ,  but  a  belief  in  the  promise,  in  which,  without  any 
merit  on  our  part,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
justification  are  offered  to  us."  Whereas  the  German  text  says  on  the 
GODtrary : — "  The  Faith  that  makes  us  pious  and  righteous  before  God, 
does  not  alone  consist  in  this,  that  I  know  the  history  of  Christ ;  that  is, 
when  He  was  bom,  when  He  suffered,  &c.  (for  all  this  the  devils  also 
know) ;  but  Faith  consists  in  the  certainty,  or  it  is  a  heart-felt  confidence, 
that  I  with  my  entire  heart  hold  the  promise  of  God  as  certain  and 
true,  by  which,  without  any  merit  on  my  part,  forgiveness  of  sins,  grace, 
and  all  salvation  are  offered  through  the  Mediator  Christ." 

In  the  Latin  text,  therefore,  Faith  is  described  as  an  assent  of  the 
understanding ;  but  in  the  German  text,  it  is  represented  as  a  heart-felt 
confidence.  But  this  confidence  is  only  then  effective  and  capable  of 
bringing  forth  good  fruits,  when  it  is  not  rooted  in  self-love,  but  when  it 
is  grounded  in  a  heart  void  of  selfish  affections,  and  consequently,  in 
pure  and  disinterested  love.  But  in  this  case  faith  cannot,  as  the 
**  Apology"  teaches,  be  placed  before  love,  much  less  can  it  be  placed 
in  opposition  to  love  and  its  works.  For  in  this  case  it  is  a  faith  which 
merely  affects  the  understanding,  and  also  a  merely  fallacious  confidence 
which  does  not  truly  affect  the  heart.  Whereas  we  must  here  agree 
with  Swedenborg,  who,  as  the  herald  of  the  New  Church,  says  in  his 
•*  True  Christian  Religion,"  &c. : — *'  That  the  universal  principle  of  faith 
"  on  the  part  of  man  is  that  he  should  believe  on  the  Lord ;  for  by 
"  believing  on  Him,  he  hath  conjunction  with  Him,  and  by  conjunction, 
*'  salvation.    To  believe  on  Him  is  to  have  confidence  that  He  will 
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"  save,  and  because  none  can  have  such  confidence  but  he  who  leadetii  a 
'*  good  life,  therefore  this  is  also  implied  by  believing  on  Him.  To 
"  this  purpose  the  Lord  testified  in  John — '  This  is  the  will  of  the 
•*  *  Father,  that  every  one  that  believeth  on  the  Son  may  have  ever- 
*'  *  lasting  life,'  vi.  46  ;  and  in  another  place  ;  *  He  that  believeth  on 
** '  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son 
"  '  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  anger  of  God  abideth  on  him.'  iii.  36." — 
(T,  C.  R.  2.) 

In  like  manner  in  the  "  Arcana  Coelestia,"  where  we  read  as  follows  : — 

**  The  understanding  is  that  which  proceeds  from  the  will,  and  which 
*'  manifests  the  will  in  a  certain  visible  form ;  in  like  manner  faith 
"  proceeds  from  charity,  and  manifests  charity  in  a  sort  of  form.  Hence 
"  it  is  evident  that  the  extenial  of  the  will  is  the  understanding,  and 
"  that  the  external  of  charity  is  faith ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  th6 
"  internal  of  the  understanding  is  the  will,  and  the  internal  of  faith  id 
"  charity.  Wherefore  to  advance  from  an  external  principle  to  princi- 
•*  pies  more  interior,  is  to  advance  from  faith  in  the  understanding  to 
•'  faith  in  the  will ;  consequently  from  faith  to  charity.  *  *  It  is 
"  to  be  observed  that  by  faith,  when  it  is  distinguished  from  charity,  is 
**  meant  truth,  such  as  is  the  truth  of  doctrine,  or  such  as  it  is  in  the 
"  Confession  of  Truth,  which  is  called  the  Apostle's  Creed,  and  this 
**  according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  understood  in  the 
"  church.  For  to  have  faith  in  truths  is  believed  to  be  that  faith  which 
"  saves ;  there  are  few  that  know  that  faith  is  trust  and  confidence,  and 
"  among  those  few  still  only  few  who  know  that  trust  or  confidence  is 
"  derived  from  charity,  and  that  it  cannot  have  place  with  any  one  who 
"  doth  not  live  the  life  of  charity."— ^.  0.  3868. 

Again : — "  Faith  in  the  understanding  hath  little  of  power  to  be 
'*  confided,  inasmuch  as  truth,  which  is  an  object  of  faith,  derives  its 
"  power  from  good  which  belongs  to  charity." 

In  this  sense  John  also  says  : — **  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is 
"  the  Christ  is  born  of  God ;  and  every  one  that  loveth  him  that  begat 
"  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him.  By  this  we  know  that  we 
"  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love  God  and  keep  His  command- 
"  ments ;  for  His  commandments  are  not  grievous ;  for  whatsoever  is 
'*  bom  of  God  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.  Who  is  it  that 
"  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
"God?"  (1  John  v.  1-5.)  Again, — "We  know  that  whosoever  is 
"  bom  of  God  sinneth  not ;  but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God  keepeth 
"  himself,  and  the  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not."    (v.  18.) 

Hence  it  is  that  we  receive,  through  faith  rooted  in  love,  power  to 
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beoome  tlie  children  of  God,  aooording  to  what  is  said  in  John, — **  As 
**  many  as  received  Him  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sobs  of 
''  Qod^  even  to  them  that  believe  in  His  name,  who  are  bom  of  God." 
(i.  12.)  But  it  depends  upon  our  continuance  in  obedience,  whether  we 
retain  this  Mih,  and  abide  in  Him^  who  is  '*  its  Author  and  Finisher,** 
as  the  branch  abides  in  the  vine,  (John  xv.  4,)  and  thus  employ  the 
power  received  from  Him;  for  only  he  that  shall  endure  to  the  end 
shall  be  saved;  (Matt.  xxiv.  13;  Mark  ziii.  13.)  and  only  to  him  that 
overcometh,  and  who  keepeth  the  Lord's  works  unto  the  end  (Rev.  ii.  16.) 
does  the  Lord  promise  all  the  felicities  of  heaven.  (Rev.  ii.  7, 11,  17, 
d6;  iii  5,  12,  21.)  God  will  declare  no  one  as  just,  whose  Mth  does 
not  continue  and  grow  unto  the  end,  and  is  active  through  love,  bringing 
forth  fruits  worthy  of  GkKL  For  the  Lord  himself  declares  that  '*  a  good 
tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit ;  for  every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth 
good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire."    (Matt.  vii.  18.) 

It  is  sai4»  that  faith  is  a  germ  or  seed  from  which  love  and  its  fruits 
must  necessarily  follow.  But  acceding  to  the  apostle — *'  Faith  comes 
by  hearing,  or  preaching,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God.*'  (Rom. 
xi.  17.)  The  Wovd  of  God,  therefore,  is  the  seed  whiph  is  sown  in  the 
earth.  (Matt,  xiii.)  But  here  the  quality  of  the  earth  must  be  con- 
sidered, whether  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  seed  of  God's  Word 
can  strike  deep  roots  in  it,  and  whether  it  can  receive  nourishment,  or 
whetiier  it  be  devoured  by  the  fowls  of  heaven,  or  wither,  or  be  choked 
by  thorns.  (See  Matt.  ziii.  8.)  Faith,  therefore,  is  a  germ  which 
does  not  always  grow,  and  when  it  does  grow,  meets  with  various  fktes, 
according  to  the  quality  of  die  ground  and  the  circumstances  and  influ- 
ences which  operate  upon  it.  At  first  it  is  a  mere  faith  of  the  memory, 
which  strikes  but  few  roots,  and  this  only  when  there  is  some  suitable 
ground  in  the  heart.  As,  however,  the  truths  which  constitute  £Edth, 
are  increased  and  a^egated  together,  so  as  to  receive  confirmation  and 
strength,  it  becomes  then  an  intellectual  faith,  or  is  raised  from  the 
memory  into  the  understanding ;  but  only  in  so  far  as  these  truths  are 
practised  in  relation  to  God  and  the  things  of  His  kingdom,  does  faith 
strike  its  roots  into  the  inmost  soul  of  man,  when  love  and  charity 
come  from  God,  and  make  it  a  truly  living  faith,  and  thereby  a  justifying 
and  saving  fiEdth.  It  was,  therefore,  as  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the 
sulgect  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  Scripture  and  its  principles,  when  the 
(^eeds  and  confessions  not  only  separated  justifying  faith  from  love 
and  its  works,  but  even  placed  them  in  direct  opposition  to  one 
another.  For  faith  is  not  appropriated  to  us,  and  it  can  become  no  germ 
out  of  which  any  thing  good  can  be  developed,  so  long  as  it  is  not  rooted 
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in  the  heart,  consequently,  in  love ;  and  the  Scnptores  nowhere  ^^ikuoe 
justifying  and  saving  faiUi  in  opposition  to  loye  and  the  wcMrks  of  love, 
arising  from  the  keeping  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  hut  always  unites 
them.  Whereas  the  Augshurgh  Confession,  Art.  xxiv.  p.  25«  teaches 
**  that  we  receive  grace  from  God  hy  faith,  and  not  hy  works."  And 
again  more  fully  in  the  Apology,  p.  74,  wh^e  we  read  as  follows : — 

"  Only  hy  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  hy  love,  nor  for  the  sake  of  lovo 
"  and  good  works  do  we  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  although  love 
'*  follows  where  fedth  is." 

In  like  manner  in  the  Formula  Concordia,  at  p.  684,  we  read : — 

'*  That  a  poor  sinful  man  is  justified  hefore  God ;  that  is,  absolved 
"  and  delivered  from  all  his  sins,  and  from  the  judgment  of  well- 
<*  deserved  condemnation^  and  is  adopted  as  a  child  and  an  heir  of  eternal 
*'  life  without  any  merit  or  worthiness,  and  without  any  works,  past, 
"  present,  or  future,  from  pure  grace,  solely  on  account  of  the  merit  and 
"  obedience  and  bitter  sufferings,  and  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
"  whose  obedience  is  imputed  to  us  as  righteousness." 

Now,  here  no  mention  is  made  of  Mth,  as  in  the  Augshurgh  Con- 
fession and  its  Apology,  but  of  the  obedience  of  Christ,  which  is  said 
to  be  imputed  to  us  as  righteousness.  And  no  investigation  is  made  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  the  apostle  when  he  speaks  of  fedth  and  of  the  works 
of  the  law ;  nor  is  any  inquiry  made  as  to  the  object  and  scope  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Eomans,  but  every  thing  is  taken  from  its  connexion,  and  ex- 
plained according  to  preconceived  opinions,  without  considering  the 
statements  of  the  same,  and  of  other  apostles,  yea,  of  the  Lord 
himself,  which  are  of  a  contrary  tendency.  It  was,  therefore,  wi^ 
right  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  divines,  at  the  Diet  of  Augshurgh, 
opposed  the  4th  Article  of  the  Augshurgh  Confession,  by  opposing  to  it 
a  great  number  of  Scripture  passages,  which  prove,  that  to  please  God 
and  to  attain  to  eternal  life,  depends  on  a  life  of  love  and  of  good  works, 
as  Dan.  iv.  24;  Matt.  v.  7,  xxii.  87,  xxv.  85  ;  Luke  vL  85,  88,  xi.  41; 
John  V.  29  ;  Horn.  ii.  6  :  1  Cor.  xiii.  1-8,  8,  18;  James  ii.  24 ;  1  Pet. 
iv.  8.  It  was  afterwards,  with  all  justice,  declared  by  those  opposed  to 
this  doctrine  of  faith  alone,  that  many  Scripture  declarations  are  directly 
in  opposition  to  such  a  dogma ;  such  as  Matt.  xix.  16-10 ;  Mark  x.  17  ; 
Luke  X.  25-28,  xviii.  18,  &c.,  where  the  Lord  expressly  declares  to  the 
Jews,  when  they  asked  Him  what  they  must  do  to  inherit  eternal  life, 
that  they  must  keep  the  moral  law,  or  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  them  to  understand,  that  "  they  had  the  power  to 
/*  do  so.  And  all  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the 
**  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  says : — God  will  render  to  every  man  accorcUng 
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*'  to  his  deeds,  to  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,  seek 
**  for  glory  and  honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life ;  but  unto  them 
"  that  are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteous- 
"  ness,  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul 
"  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  G^tile ; 
"  hut  glory,  honour,  and  peace  to  every  man  that  worketh  good."  (Rom. 
ii.  6-10.) 

Now  all  this,  as  every  unbiassed  mind  can  readily  see,  lies  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject.  For  as  the  Lord  himself  is  essential  purity, 
holiness  and  happiness;  it  must  needs  follow,  that  we  can  only 
become  partakers  of  the  happiness  which  comes  from  Him  in  proportion 
as  we  become  inwardly  pure  and  holy,  through  receiving  and  appro- 
priating the  gifts  of  His  Spirit.  Hence  He  himself  says : — "  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God ; "  (Matt.  v.  8.)  and  the 
apostles  teach  the  same.  Thus  Paul  says: — *'God  hath  from  the 
beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through  sanctification  of  the  spirit, 
and  belief  of  the  truth."  (a  Thes.  ii.  18.)  Again :— <*  Follow  peace  with 
all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.'* 
(Heb.  xii.  14.) 

Wherefore,  let  us,  beloved  brethren,  unremittingly  strive  after  this 
object  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  and  employ  all  diligence  to  make 
our  calling  and  election  sure ;  (3  Peter  i.  10.)  and  to  this  end  let  us 
often  read  in  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  meditate  upon  its  truths.  In 
this  way  we  can  behold  ourselves  every  day  and  every  hour  as  in  a 
mirror,  and  pray  to  the  Lord  to  discover  to  us  our  secret  evils,  and  to 
awaken  within  us  an  abhorrence  against  them ;  and  we  can  reject  one  evil 
after  another,  and  thus  become  filled  with  His  spirit,  and  with  the  love 
of  every  thing  good  from  Him,  and  in  this  manner  bear  fruit  to  the 
glory  of  His  holy  name. 


LONG  SERMONS. 


Why  vrill  not  preachers  learn  the  universally-acknowledged  truth,  that 
long  sormons  are  not  so  effective  as  short  ones,  or  those  of  moderate 
length  !  Why  will  they  continue  to  weary  their  hearers  with  tedious 
discourses  drawn  out  to  an  hour's  length  or  more,  when  the  same  matter 
condensed  into  a  half*hour's  sermon  would  be  fax  more  useful  and  im- 
pressive, as  it  would  be  certainly  much  more  interesting !  Half  an  hour 
is  long  enough  for  an  ordinary  discourse ;  and  even  a  systematic  lecture 
should  seldom,  if  ever,  exceed  forty-five  minutes.    It  was  the  rule  of  a 
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distingaished  preacher — '*  Thirty  minutes  for  a  written  disooOTBe,  and 
forty  for  an  extempore  one :"  hot  thirtj  minates  ie  a  good  average  length 
for  either. 

TouDg  preachers  should  understand  that  no  degree  of  ability  can 
compensate  for  the  defect  of  tedious  length  in  sermons.  After  a  certain 
time,  the  mind  of  the  hearer  fixed  upon  high  religious  truths,  b^ns  to 
flag  and  fall,  and  after  that,  the  preaching  ceases  to  be  effective.  Go 
to  hear  even  one  of  the  far-famed  preachers  of  the  day,  vviio  vith  a 
crowded  audience  before  him  is  pouring  out  his  declamation  an  hour  or 
two  hours, — thinking  it  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain  his  reputation, 
that  he  must  give  his  hearers  abundance  in  quantity,  rather  than  excel- 
lence in  quality.  Glance  around  you,  and  observe  the  weary  l(xikB  of 
the  numbers  who  have  assembled  here,  attnusted  by  the  speaker^s  great 
name.  Note  their  listless  air,  their  turning  from  side  to  side,  their 
gaping,  and  their  watering  eyes.  What  would  they  give  to  be  away? 
How  much  instruction  are  they  receiving  from  the  preacher*s  words — 
despite  of  his  loud  voice  and  urgent  calls  ?  They  are  tired  out, — they 
have  had  too  much  of  it — they  are  full  and  can  receive  no  more. 

Are  not  these  things  of  every  day's  observation?  Are  they  not 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  so  ?  Are  not  long  sermons  confessed  by 
every  mouth  to  be  as  injurious  as  painful, — ^an  evil  that  makes  the  youog 
hate  the  services  of  public  worship,  that  wearies  out  even  the  old  and 
wise,  and  that  drives  away  numbers  from  the  church  altogether !  Why, 
then,  is  it  not  put  a  stop  to  ?  Would  it  not  be  easier  for  the  preacher, 
as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  the  hearer,  to  pursue  a  different  course  ? 
Certainly,  it  would.    Why,  then,  is  it  not  done  ? 

After  carefully  considering  the  subject,  we  believe  the  reason  is,  that 
preachers  do  not  know  how  to  set  about  remedying  the  evil.  They 
acknowledge  it,  but  do  not  perceive  exactly  how  it  is  to  be  correct. 
It  is  the  effect,  probably,  of  want  of  care  and  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  preacher.  If  delivering  a  discourse  extempore, — ^he  gets  perhaps 
interested  himself,  and  without  considering  the  feelings  of  others — 
forgetting  time,  he  runs  on,  till  when  at  length  he  does  stop,  he  is  sur- 
prised to  find  he  has  been  talking  above  an  hour.  So,  in  writing  a 
discourse,  he  follows  the  subject,  writing  away  in  his  ardour,  page  after 
page,  till  he  accumulates  some  twenty  or  thirty  pages  before  he  has 
finished— -and  all  this  is  to  be  inflicted  on  his  oongregation,  just  because 
it  is  all  written. 

Now,  we  would  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  a  means  of  remedying  the 
evil  in  both  these  cases,  —means  which  have  been  tried  by  some,  and 
found  successful.    In  the  first  place,  a  preacher  should  never  think  of 
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«peakiij^  wi^ut  hia^  ico^  Jjiog  before  him,  or  somewhere  witMn  sight. 
Before  he  rises  to  begin^  he  should  make  it  a  matter  of  regular  habit  to 
take  out  his  watch,  note  the  time,  and  observe  to  what  mii^te  a  half  an 
hotsir  (or  whatever  time  he  may  determine  on)  will  bring  him,  and 
where,  consequently,  he  is  to  stop.  Then  he  should  not  put  baok  his 
watch,  but  lay  it  down,  where  he  can  easily  cast  a  glance  upon  it,  ^m 
time  to  time,  unobserved, — and  it  may  be  added,  that  he  should  keep 
punctually  to  his  time  :  and  if  he  find  that  he  is  near  the  end  of  the 
hudf  hour«  while  be  is  ojolj  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse,  let  him  con- 
dense the  rest  so  as  to  keep  within  his  time  :  he  will  find  that  in  the 
long  run,  both  himself  and  the  congregation  will  be  the  better  and  the 
wiser  for  it.  Whero  there  is  a  clock,  as  is  the  case  in  some  churches, 
the  watch  is,  of  course,  not  required. 

So,  also,  in  writing  a  discourse  he  should  reckon  by  time.  Let  him, 
by  reading  aloud,  make  an  estimate  of  the  time  he  occupies  in  reading 
a  page  of  his  ordinary  writing.  Then  take  so  many  pages  of  paper  as 
will  make  up  the  half-hour ;  and  let  him  resolve  that  his  discourse  shall 
come  within  those  limits :  and  by  condensing,  he  can  always  do  it  He 
mil  find,  moreover,  that  the  very  «fifort  to  condense  will  improvo  his 
style  and  his  mind.  In  this  manner,  a  written  discoiuse  may  be  brought 
wi^n  time,  as  well  as  ^  extempore  one. 

The  young  preadier  (or  one  of  a^y  age)  who  mil  adopt  this  ooiinfo, 
will,  we  venture  to  say,  find  his  account  ifn  it.  Instead  of  wearying  he 
will  please  and  gratify  his  hearers,  and  more  ^feotively  isi^jruct  them  at 
the  same  time.  And  when  his  character  gets  ^nce  established  as  a 
preacher  of  short  or  moderate  sermcms,  he  will  find  his  church  well  attended ; 
while  the  tedious  and  long-drawn  preacher,  of  even  much  greater  aHlity, 
will  often  speak  to  empty  pews.  The  New  Ghuroh,  wherein  "all  things 
are  to  be  made  new,"  is,  we  trust,  about  to  correct  the  error  of  long 
preaching, — as  well,  also,  as  of  long  prayer,  which  the  Lord  himself  so 
expressly  condemns.    (Matt.  vi.  7,  8.)  *.  *  *. 


MILTON'S  PABADISE  LOST. 


In  scientist  excellere  pulohrom  putamus ;  labl  autem,  errare,  nesoire,  deoipi,  et 
malum  et  tmpe  duoimns. 


The  charms  of  poetry  have  always  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  minds  and  imaginations  of  men.  Chaunting  his  war  song,  the 
Indian  proudly  stands  before  his  enemies,  and  embodies  in  glowing 
verse  the  defiance  with  which  he  receives  their  torments.    With  mgfsx 
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roused  bj  the  inspiring  strains  of  their  Droid  bards,  did  Boadicea'«l 
warriors  itish  upon  the  Roman  foe, — and  again  and  again  have  the  castle 
walls  of  old  England  rung  echo  to  the  war  cry,  or  resounded  to  the 
watchword  drawn  from  chieftain  lips  by  the  stirring  minstrel  song.  The 
"  God  save  the  Queen"  of  England, — the  **  Marseillaise"  of  France, — ^the 
'*  Scots  wha  hae"  of  Caledonia,  haye  oft  roused  to  chorus  the  world- 
filled  hearts  of  thousands. 

But,  while  this  description  of  poetry  has  this  effect,  we  would  notice 
other  productions  of  a  higher  order,  whose  effects  are  not  so  palpably 
manifest,  and  yet  are,  we  conceive,  highly  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
truth. 

There  is  probably  no  poem  which  contains  so  much  exquisite  poetry, 
and  is  more  generally  read,  than  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  and  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  one  in  which  so  much  poetic  licence  is  taken  without  its 
being  perceived.  Yet  how  few  will  admit  this ;  we  mean  how  few  out  of 
the  New  Church,  for  with  many.  Paradise  Lost  is  held,  upon  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats,  to  be  as  good  an  authority  as  the  inspired 
Word — for  example,  take  the  following  passage  from  some  intro- 
ductory remarks  to  Paradise  Lost  :^ — "  It  vdll  not  be  too  much  to  say, 
that  of  all  uninspired  writings  (if  these  be  uninspired)  Milton's  are  the 
most  worthy  of  profound  study,"  &c.  &c.  The  passage  is  just  as  it 
stands  in  the  work.  Mark  the  emphasis  on  "  be  uninspired,"  as  if  there 
were  hardly  a  doubt  about  its  divine  authorship.  But  not  only  is  there 
in  our  mind  a  doubt  on  that  head,  but  there  is  absolute  certainty  to  the 
contrary.  Milton's  writings  have  promulgated  falsity  and  error  through 
all  denominations ;  but  whether  the  fault  lies  with  the  poet,  or  those 
who  read  the  poetry,  'twere  hard  to  determine.  We  are  inclined  to 
blame  the  readers — for  giving  credence  to  poetic  fiction  because  dis- 
guised in  Biblical  garb — ^for  crediting  visional  scenes  of  a  poet's  imagina- 
tion because  intermingled  with  Scripture  story — for  receiving  as  true, 
accounts  of  heaven's  glory  and  hell's  horrors,  of  Jehovah's  power  and 
Satan's  strength,  pictured  in  verse  by  an  uninspired  writer. 

What  is  the  subject  of  Paradise  Lost  ?  "  Man's  disobedience,  and 
the  loss  thereupon  of  Paradise,  wherein  he  was  placed ;"  and  the  prima 
cause  of  his  fall  was  his  being  tempted  by  a  certain  powerful  angel — 
Satan — who,  while  in  heaven,  had  envied  his  Almighty  Creator's  powen 
and  attempted  to  dispossess  Him  of  His  throne ; — 

**  And  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  anns  ;** 

*  Th^  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,  edited  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart* 
Vol.2. 
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but,  being  vanqmshed  in  a  tremendous  battle,  in  which  we  are  informed 
oannons  were  first  used,  and  being  cast  into  hell  along  with 

**  MiUions  of  spirits  for  his  fiuilt  ameroed  of  heaven,*' 
instead  of  submitting,  resolved  on  continuing  his  warfare  against  his 

Maker; — 

**  war,  then  war, 
Open  or  understood,  most  be  resolved  ;** 

i^nd,  in  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  no  sooner  were  Adam  and  Eve 
created,  than  he  found  his  way  to  Eden,  and,  in  the  guise  of  a  serpent, 
persuaded  Eve  to  commit  the  fault  that  lost  them  Paradise. 

"Now,"  says  Mr.  Noble,*  "can  any  thing  be  more  puerile  than  the 
whole  of  this  story  ?  Does  the  mythology  of  the  heathens  contain  a 
tale  more  extravagant  ?"  These  questions  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  •  Looking  at  our  enlightenment  and  at  Eoman  ignorance,  we 
must  affirm  that  this  is  a  more  ridiculous,  a  more  incredible  fable  than 
any  handed  down  about  Jupiter,  Vulcan,  Juno,  or  any  other  of  the 
heathen  gods. 

To  suppose  that  beings  of  the  highest  goodness — in  heaven,  where 
all  happiness  is  believed  to  exist,  and  sin  and  misery  have  no  place — to 
suppose  that  these  angels  should  repine  at  their  lot,  and  envy  the 
majesty  of  Him  who  gave  them  what  glory  they  possessed,  would  have 
seemed  absurd  and  inconsistent  enough ;  but  to  relate  that  they  carried 
their  sinful  presumption  so  far  as  actually  to  attempt  by  force  to  over- 
throw the  Almighty's  throne,t  and  succeed  to  such  an  extent  that 

''  aU  heaven 
Had  gone  to  wraok,  with  ruin  overspread," 
had  not  God  the  Father  sent  His  Son,  to  whom  He  had  deputed  His 

power.l — 

"  Into  thee  snch  virtue  and  grace 
Immense  I  have  transfdsed,  that  all  may  know 
In  heaven  and  hell  thy  power  above  compare,**  &0., 

to  stop  the  progress  of  the  rebel  angels,  and  send  them  to  perdition,  is 
indeed  the  summit  of  absurdity.  We  must  again  quote  Mr.  Noble,  and 
exolaim,  '*  Is  not  to  thrust  into  hell  a  third  part  of  those  who  were  once 
safe  in  heaven  a  sin  against  consistency,  reason,  and  credulity?" 

And  yet  this  tale  is  believed  in — is  accepted  as  perfectly  consistent 
with  reason  and  the  Word  of  God  by  all  the  Old  Church  readers  of 
*  Noble's  AppeaL    Section  6,  part  2,  page  282. 
t  What  gross  ignorance,  too — conquer  the  Omnipotent ! 

t  How  does  Milton  agree  here  with  the  Church  of  Scotland?  Vide  Shorter 
Cateehism — *<  There  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  these  three  9xe  one  God,  the  same  in  substance,  egwU  inpowernmd  ffloryj" 
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Milton.  Yes,  so  long  aa  the  first  diaptor^  of  ^enajE^saDO  b8lteved'«i 
literally,  in  deianne  of  ihe  teadiings  of  tme  theology  and  of  science, 
so  long,  probably,  will  Paradise  Iiost  he  e^erred  to  as  conveying  true 
information  about  the  spiritual  world,  or  irather  about jheay^it  and  heJirr 
of  which  the  prevalent  theology  of  the  present  day  is  so  entirely  deslit^q^. 

All  through  the  poem  of  Paradise  Lost  might  passages  be  picked  au|; 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  spiritual  and  rational  truths  of  the  New 
Church.  Witness  his  account  of  the  six  days'  creation.  Taken  as  a 
paraphrase  on  the  account  in  Grenesis,  it^is  poeUddly  beautiful — taken 
as  literally  troe^  it  is  aibsurd  and  truthless. 

It  is  to  Milton,  too,  that  we  are  indebted  lor  the  populaif  notkm  that 
bef<»fe  the  £ei11  all  the  «»imftls  tived  tdgef^er  in  peace  and  laanty.  False 
«gain.  Geology  professes  to  be  a  record  of  the  woviHV  Imtory  hefern 
fluan — oonse<pien%  before  the  HBtH^-^attd  yet  it  tells  tts  that  amnaJp 
«Wch  fed  not  only  on  Other  speciesi  but  also  on  dieir  own,  were^lfee 
^ahaUtants  oi  our  vi^rld-  in  those  ages. 

But  without  going  to  geology,  cmatomy  can  teU  us  that  the  hxm, 
tiger,  leopard,  &c.  (supposing  such  animals  to  have  existed  before  the 
fall,  for  Swedenborg  tells  us  that  there  were  no  sttvage  animals,  in 
modem  sense,  before  that  event)  must  have  lived  on  animal  food,  or 
else  they  did  not  live  at  all,  for  the  carnivorotis  le^h  of  such  creatures 
could  no  more  masticate  grain  or  vegetable  food  than  they  themselves 
could  Kve  vnthout  air.  It  may  be  a  fine  idea  that  such  peacte  ^fet^'; 
but  under  the  circumstances  represented  by  Milton,  it  nevfer  did,  and 
even  if  it  had  done  so,  can  eitij  one  say  why  man's  transgression  should 
bring  punishment  on  animals  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

It  is  generally  believed,  too,  that  the  serpent  got  punished  for  what, 
according  to  Milton,  was  not  its  fault,  by  being  destined  to  creep  on  its 
belly, — and  so  it  does ;  but,  if  it  obeyed  the  first  part  of  the  sentence, 
why  not  the  second — *'  Dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life," 
Gen.  iii.  14 — for  it  is  well  known  as  a  truly  carnivorous  reptile. 

God  is  a  material  being,  says  Gibson,  the  Mermonit^j^der,'*^  and^in 
many  parts  of  the  poem  we  are  noticing,  Milton  imjj^es  the-satne 
doctrine.  For  instance.  Book  5,  lines  710  to  74S  contain  a  conversa- 
tion between  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son,  which  could  only  take 
place  between  two  such  material  beings  as  the  Latter  Bay  Saints  believe 
their  Grod  to  be. 

Indeed,  in  this  passage,  Milton  gives  more  than  the  mere  conversa- 
tion ;  speaking  of  God  the  Father,  he  writes — 

"  and  smilinff,  to  His  only  Son  thus  said,'*  &c. 

*  Report  of  WoMlraaa^iidaibsoii^sDisottfBicni^'f^  , 
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and  again,  God  th«  Son  addressing  the  Father — 

**  To  whom  the  Son,  wilh  ixJm  a^^  and  dear^^^  &«. 
But  a  passage  in  Book  6,  line  710.  seems  to  us  perfectly  to  coincide 
with  what  Mr.  Gibson  has  stated  (p.  5  of  Report  of  first  Discussion) 
about  God  occupying  time  to  pass  from  place  to  place,  for  the  poet 
actually  tells  us  how  God  travels: — 

^  Go  then,  thou  Mightiest,  in  thy  Father's  might. 
Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  heaven's  basis,''  &e.  &c. 

And  he  further  tells  us  with  what  weapons  God  fights,  viz.,  with  a  bow 
and  a  sword.  But  why  quoto  further,  we  have  shewn  enough— our  pur- 
pose is  served.  Milton  is  a  glorious — a  truly  great  poet;  but  he  is  iio 
authority,  and,  as  such,  he  ought  never  to  be  read.  Let  his  works  be 
perused  for  their  poetry — never  for  their  theology — for  there  he  is  in 
error  on  almost  every  point ;  and  we  would  never  have  noticed  his 
writing  in  such  a  strain,  were  we  not  convinced  tliat  his  erroneous  ideas 
form  the  basis  of  neaiiy  all  that  the  Old  Churches  believe  on  many 
important  subjects.  N.  O. 


INDEX  TO  THE  ARCANA  CCELESTIA. 


To  THE  Editor. 

My  deas  Sis, — Miich  dissatisfaction  being  expressed  at  the  non- 
^ippearance  of  the  Index  to  the  Arcana  C<Blestia,  which  has  been 
repeatedly  mentioned  as  undergoing  a  thorough  revision ;  and  feeling 
that  I  liave  been  sulject  to  many  undeserved  reflections  in  consequence 
of  the  -dolay  that  has  occurred,  I  beg  permission  to  offer  a  short  explana- 
tion. It  will  be  seen,  I  trust,  that  no  particular  blame  attaches  to  any 
one  for  a  loss  of  time  which  was  certainly  not  calculated  upon  when  the 
work  was  first  announced ;  and  that  the  Committee  of  the  London 
Printing  Society  naay  fairly  call  upon  their  subscribers  to  wait  cheerfully 
a  few  months  longer.  The  public,  of  course,  may  please  themselves 
about  purchasing  any  other  edition  that  may  be  offered  them  in  the 
interval.  The  proper  revision  of  the  work  I  should  conceive  to  be  of 
more  importance  than  the  sale  of  a  score —or  even  of  a  hundred  copies, 
though  that  may  be  a  great  object  with  the  bookseller. 

When  the  revision  of  the  index  was  first  determined  upon,  it  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Bateman,  who  found  that  his  professional  avocations 
prevented  him  from  entering  upon  it  with  any  prospect  of  its  early  com- 
pletion. After  laying  in  that  gentleman''s  hands,  I  think  I  may  say  some 
months,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  H.  Larkin  and  myself  should  edit  the 
work  conjointly,  and  we  agreed  upon  a  plan  by  which  the  labour  would 
have  been  divided  between  us,  but  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
one  to  proceed  without  the  other.     For  reasons  into  which  it  is  nniie- 

N.  S.  NO.  142. — VOL.  XII  2  Q 
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cessary  to  enter,  there  was  also  no  progress  made  under  this  arrange- 
ment, and  in  December  last,  Mr.  Larkin  relinquished  his  share  of  the 
engagement.  It  is  from  that  period,  which  is  scarcely  nine  calendar 
months^  that  my  own  responsibility  dates ;  six  sheets  of  the  Index  being 
actually  printed,  and  as  many  more  prepared  at  the  present  time.  If 
this  amount  of  progress  be  estimated,  not  only  by  the  time  that  has 
elapsed,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  fact  that  the  editor 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  make  it  his  daily  employment,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  will  be  considered  satisfactory. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  the  verification 
of  the  passages  would  be  far  from  a  proper  expression  for  the  process  to 
which  the  Index  is  being  subject  in  my  hands.  This  point  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  I  will  endeavour  to  make  it  clear  by  an  example 
or  two.  I  select  an  article  which  happens  to  be  on  hand  in  a  proof,  in 
order  to  save  writing.  In  the  copy  lately  on  sale  by  the  Printing 
Society,  and  in  the  American  edition  with  the  exception  of  one  additional 
reference,  we  read  as  follows  : — 

Ck>MMnNiCATiON  IComwmnieatiol.  See  also  Perception. — That  there  is  a  comma- 
nication  of  joys  aad  of  bappiuess  in  heaven, ».  549, 550.  That  there  is  a  communication 
there  of  the  interiors  of  spirits  and  of  men,  n.  1399.  That  in  the  other  life  there  is 
a  communication  of  all  things  of  thought  and  of  affection,  n.  1390,  1391.  That 
communications  are  effected  by  transmissions,  n,  1392  ;  also  by  removals  or  rejections, 
n.  1393,  1399,  1875.  That  communication  is  from  perceiving  and  willing,  9i.  3060. 
That  there  are  spirits  and  angels  by  whom  communication  is  effected,  n.  4047,  4048. 

In  the  new  version  of  the  Index  this  article  will  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing more  ample  outline.  And  I  may  here  add,  as  an  additional  recom- 
mendation of  the  forthcoming  work,  that  it  will  be  compiled  throughout 
from  the  Latin  edition  of  the  Arcana  Coelestia,  and  will  therefore 
possess  more  uniformity  than  the  volumes  which  are  manipulated  by 
different  hands. 

Communication. — All  joy  and  happiness  are  perceived  and  communicated  in  heaven, 
549,  550.  Also  all  science,  insomuch  that  one  spirit  is  capable  of  entering  into  all 
the  knowledge  of  another,  1390,  6193.  Such  communications  are  effected  not  only 
by  speech,  but  by  representations  which  coincide  with  ideas,  1391.  The  communica- 
tion of  joy  and  happiness  is  by  actual  transmission,  1392,  preceded  by  the  instanta- 
neous removal  of  what  is  sad  and  contrary,  1393,  compare  1875.  There  is  a 
communication  between  heaven  and  the  interiors  of  spirits  and  men,  and  between  the 
world  of  spirits  and  their  exteriors,  1399.  The  communication  of  every  idea  of 
thought  and  affection  is  such,  that  the  good  are  thereby  associated  with  the  good, 
and  the  evil  with  the  evil,  2449,  6193.  Communication  is  from  perceiving  and 
willing,  3060.  Man  has  communication  with  hell  by  means  of  two  spirits,  and  with 
heaven  by  means  of  two  angels,  5849,  5861.  Such  are  called  emissary  or  subject 
spirits  and  angels,  5983,  5984.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  truths  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Lord  effects  communication  with  heaven,  and  opens  the  interiors  of  man 
towards  heaven,  10287,  compare  784 ;  and  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  communication, 
1638,  1639,  10,199.  Even  those  who  are  in  evil,  so  long  as  they  possess  the  truths 
of  faith,  are  preserved  in  communication  with  heaven,  7545.  Evil  spirits  in  hell  are 
in  such  communication,  but  not  in  coDJuuction,  7560  ;  and  such  communication 
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ceases  when  they  are  yastftted,  7573,  7601.  Man  has  commnnioation  with  heaven 
by  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word,  4280,  9817.  In  early  times  his  communication 
with  heaven  was  opeH  and  manifest,  but  that  ceased  when  he  became  external,  7802; 
but  more  particularly  920.  Man  comes  into  communication  with  angels  after 
temptations,  and  thence  partakes  in  theur  blessedness,  8367.  During  temptation  his 
communication  with  heaven  is  partly  closed,  8367,  compare  5036.  Unless  the 
commuiication  between  heaven  and  man  were  kept  open,  he  would  be  left  without 
any  restraint,  external  or  internal,  and  hence  would  ensue  the  mutual  destruction  of 
the  human  race,  4545.  On  this  account  communication  was  miraculously  preserved 
by  representatives  in  the  Jewish  Church,  4208,  4311,  4545,  8588,  8788,  10,436, 
10,698.  See  Churck,  The  internal  man  can  only  be  in  very  obscure  communication 
with  the  external  before  recipient  vessels  are  formed  in  the  latter  by  sciences  and 
knowledges,  1900.  How  this  communication  is  opened  by  instruction,  5126,  and 
how  it  is  again  closed  by  vastation,  7601.  Communication  between  the  internal  and 
external  man  is  by  influx,  5882,  5883  ;  and  by  means  of  the  interior  man,  1702.  It 
is  according  to  the  degree  of  conjunction,  6057  ;  consequently  of  affection,  4186. 
Communication  between  the  affections  and  thoughts  of  men  and  angels  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  Word,  9817.  The  various  form  and  beauty  of  the  angels  is  according 
to  the  communication  of  affections  between  them  and  the  several  societies,  6604, 
6605.  When  truths  which  are  known  appear  undelightftd  it  is  a  sign  that  their 
communication  with  good  is  intercepted  by  the  fall  of  man  into  his  proprium,  8349. 
How  communication  is  signified  by  a  door,  &c.,  8989.  The  more  an  angel  communi- 
cates to  another  from  the  affection  of  charity,  the  more  he  receives  from  the  common 
stock  of  heaven,  9174.  Tiiere  is  no  communication  of  the  Infinite  with  the  finite, 
except  by  the  medium  of  the  Divine  human,  1990.  As  to  the  communication  of  the 
Divine  with  the  human  and  the  human  with  the  Divine,  2136,  and  sequeL  Com- 
munication and  conjunction  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  Divine  itself  and  the  Divine 
human,  except  as  Infinite  and  eternal  communication,  and  Infinite  and  eternal  con- 
junction, 3701.  How  the  Lord  is  in  communication  and  coi^junction  with  the  human 
race,  9276.     See  Conjunction,  Perception,  Influx, 

Again  :  we  read  in 

The  Old  Copy— 

Extended  [Extensuni]. — They  who  deny  that  spirit  is  extended,  n.  444,  446, 
The  New  Version — 

Extension.  See  Expanse. — How  foolish  it  is  to  deny  substance  and  extension  to 
spirit,  for  thus  place  is  denied  to  it,  and  consequently,  the  jKweibility  of  its  being  in 
the  body,  444,  446.  Extension  and  gravity  do  not  exist  in  heaven,  but  only  their 
appearances,  originating  from  states  of  good  and  truth  in  the  superior  heaven,  5658. 
The  extension  of  the  sphere  of  perception,  or  its  limit,  is  proportionate  to  opposites; 
thus  the  degree  of  felicity  experienced  by  man  is  proportionate  to  his  previous 
experience  of  the  contrary,  2694.  Thought  diffuses  itself  into  the  societies  of 
spirits  and  angels  round  about,  and  the  faculty  of  understanding  and  perceiving  is 
according  to  that  extension,  6599,  6611.  This  extension,  or  nexus,  however,  is  by 
influx  from  the  societies,  not  to  them,  6600.  Compare  8794,  9962.  The  extension 
of  Divine  influx  is  denoted  by  Jehovah's  looking,  8212.  The  extension  of  heaven, 
or  of  its  spheres,  is  to  the  limit  of  every  one's  good,  8794.  The  sphere  of  every 
one's  life  has  extension,  either  into  liocieties  of  the  angels,  or  societies  of  hell, 
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aooording  to  the  quantity  and  qoalitj  of  good  or  evil  with  man.  d^^^  ^^  above, 
6599,  6600.  There  is  an  extension  of  the  all  of  love  and  the  aU  of  faith. fioB 
society  to  society  in  hearen,  also  from  one  heaven  into  another,  and  firon  besveota 
man,  9961.  The  extension  of  good  and  truth  described  by  breaking  forth  tothe 
West  and  the  East,  3708.  The  extension  of  tnit|is  from  good,  by  beooming  a  great 
multitude  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  6285.  Such  extennon  is  aemdkig  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  good,  and  is  manifested  by  spheres,  8063.  lln  boandaiies 
of  Canaan,  from  tbe  border  of  Egypt  on  one  sido,  to  Tyre  and  Zid^n  oia  the  other, 
denote  extension  from  sdentifie  truiha  to  interior  tnitha  ;  its  other  boimdaries  Mie 
extension  of  good,  9340  and  citations.  The  extension  of  the  sensoial  part  of  nan 
signified  by  the  grate  of  network  aboot  the  aliar,  is  from  the  head  to  the  Ijdasy 
9731,  compare  9348.  Eyeiy  man  Ihw  his  own  partienlar  meftsnre  or  state,  and  fh» 
limit  and  degree  of  its  extension  are  manifest  in  the  other  life,  79S4.  As  to  the 
extension  or  stretching  out  of  the  hands,  see  Hand. 

Comment  here  is  almost  unnecessaiy ;  but  I  may  remark  that  tftere 
fe  intrinsic  evidence  in  the  above  of  the  passages  referred  to  having 
been  carefully  read,  and  not  merely  a  line  cr  two  verbally  copied  Jrm. 
them.  The  same  care  will  be  conspicuous  in  every  article  contained  in 
tbe  new  Index,  (tbe  additions  to  many  of  whicb  are  much  more  copious 
tban  the  above)  and  I  would  submit  that  this  process  involves  :i).'gQod 
deal  of  mental  as  well  as  manual  labour.  Take  an  instance  of  apotW 
kind — 

The  Old  Copfr-    v 

Hind  [cerva].-— That  it  denotes  natural  affection,  ^.  ».  6413. 
The  New  Version — 

Hum  [cerva — the  female  of  tbe  Deer], — See  Deer. 

Hart  Icenms — the  male  deer  J. — See  Deer. 

Stao  {cema — cerva}. — See  Deer. 

Fallow-deer  [dama], — See  Deer. 

Bob,  or  Roebuck  [caprea'}, — See  Deer.  .  . .  •        . 

Deer. — ^The  animal  understood  to  be^the  stag,  or  male  deer,  [c^nnu—Ps.  xlil }, 
Is.  XXXV.  6.]  signifies  the  natural  affection  of  truth,  6413.  The  hind  [cerva—the 
female  of  the  deer]  is  an  animal  which  rqjoices  beyond  others  in  its  freedom ;  it 
signifies  natural  affection,  specifically,  the  affection  of  natural  good,  6413.  Naj)thali 
compared  to  a  hind  let  loose,  signifies  the  affections  of  the  natural  man  ir^initt04 
into  freedom  after  temptations,  3928,  6411-6415.  The  fallow-deer  [<2a9ui]  find  tbe 
roe,  or  roebuck,  [caprea]  only  occur  2165,  where  1  Kings,  iv.  23,  is  cited.  Anipuils 
of  this  specie  would  seem  to  come  under  the  signification  of  the  flock,  8d3^..  See 
Flocks  f  Berd, 

This,  again,  is  only  tbe  first  example  that  comes  to  hand  of  tlie 
improvements  that  will  be  found  throughout. the. volume,  many  of  whifih 
cannot  be  effected  without  much  labour  in  c^llating>  not  only  the 
passages  in  the  Arcana,  but  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bibl^.  The..c?«8S 
references  are  evidently  necessary  to  facilitate  the  discpy.^iy.  of ,  ^be  : 
passages  required,  aiid  I  have  preferred  this  plan  to  the  distrilmtipn  oiE 
similar  subjects  under  a  variety  of  different  heads,  for  rcAsons  oif  qbyjops  - 
utility.  '  ,    .  ..  '^ 
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Another  improvement  wbich  consumes  a  good  deal  of  time  consists 
in  a  process  which  is  nearly  the  reverse  of  the  above,  namely,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  more  important  articles,  and  their  arrangement  under  several' 
secondary  heads.  The  article  Charity  will  be  found  collated,  and  very 
oonsideraWy  augmented,  under  four  subordinate  heads.  The  article 
Ghureh  under  five,  &c.  To  accomplish  this  much  discrimination  and 
accurate  comparison  of  the  passages  is  requisite. 

I  may  allude  also  to  the  proper  names  of  persons  and  nations.  Every 
one  who  has  had  occasion  to  refer  to  these  in  the  old  Index  must  be 
aware  how  very  meagre,  unsatisfactory,  and  even  contradictory,  were 
many  of  the  references — partly  arising  from  no  plan  having  been 
adopted  to  regulate  the  admission  of  any  given  name,  and  partly  from 
the  same  names  belonging  to  different  sul^ects.  To  remedy  this,  I 
have  found  it  necessary,  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and  trouble,  to  take 
the  current  narrative  of  the  Bible,  and  introduce  the  names  in  their 
proper  groups,  with  cross  references.  As  an  illustration  of  the  improve- 
ments effected  under  this  head,  I  submit  the  following  coni^parison  of  ^ 
two  articles  : —  ; 

Tke  Old  CQpy— 

LaueCh  ILameckl^-^ThtA.  it  denotes  Vastation,  n.  406,  427. 
SttH  [5c*«fA]  Whit,  «,  436,  437,  484. 

The  New  Version — 

Lamech,  the  Biztb  heretical  church  in  the  line  of  Cain,  was  utterly  without  faith, 
405.    Hence,  it  signifies  vastation,  406,  427,  428.    The  New  Church  always  raised 
up  when  this  is  the  case,  is  denoted  by  his  wives,  Ad 
described  by  their  sons,  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal-Cain,  i 
things  of  love,  which  are  celestial,  and  good  thence  dc 
truths  and  goods  of  faith,  which  are  spiritual,  417-420  ; 
in  works,  which  are  natural,  421-426  ;  Naamah,  the  si 
good  and  truth  without  the  church,  42 1 .     The  new  fait 
charity,  is  denoted  by  Seth,  436,  437  ;    and  the  chui 
principal,  by  his  son  Enos,  the  human  spiritual  man, 
this  church  described  from  experience,  1 125.    As  to  Lai 
whom  the  Adamic  church  expired,  see  SetA, 

Skth  ISdieth}. — As  to  Seth  and  Enos  of  the  church  signified  by  Adah  and  Zillah, 
see  Lamech.  Similar  names  occur,  though  they  signify  distinct  churches,  in  the  line 
of  Adam,  485.  The  Adamic,  or  celestial  church,  in  lower  states  of  perception,  is 
signified  by  Seth  and  Enos,  502.  The  most  ancient  church  is  signified  by  these 
three,  Adam,  Seth,  and  Enos,  which  are  as  the  nucleus  of  the  fruit  or  seed  com- 
pared with  the  following,  505.  Its  period  denoted'  by  Cainan,  the  son  of  Enos,  was 
remarkable  for  the  loss  of  distinct  perception,  which  then  became  common,  507. 
That  of  Mahalaled,  the  son  of  Cainan,  for  finding  pleasure  in  truths  rather  than 
delight  In  uses,  511.  That  of  Jared,  the  son  of  Mahalaleel,  was  a  period  of  transi- 
tion from  this  state  to  that  of  outward  instruction,  514.  That  of  Enoch,  the  son  of 
Jared,  the  period  of  instruction  when  doctrines  were  framed  from  what  remained  of 
the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  519-521.  See  Enoch.  That  of  Methuselah,  the  son  of 
Enoch,    a  period  of  decreasing  integrity,    524.     That  of   Lamech,    the  son   of 
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Methuselah,  a  period  of  Tastation,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  most  ancient  ohnroh 
expired,  526,  527,  533.  The  rise  of  a  New  Church  is  signified  by  Noah,  the  son  of 
Lamech,  and  its  quality  by  his  three  sons,  530,  531,  617.     See  Noah, 

All  the  names  mentioned  in  these  articles  are  inserted  in  their  proper 
places,  with  the  needful  references ;  and  under  Enoch  and  Noah,  the 
subjects  are  carried  on  through  further  groupings.  The  same  plan  is 
pursued  with  the  other  families ;  so  that  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  are  at  length  fairly  developed  from  the  parent  stems,  and 
brought  under  one  view.  Other  complex  subjects  (for  example,  Colours, 
Precious  Stones,  the  Divine  Names,  &c.)  are  arranged  in  a  similar 
order ;  and  whenever  the  plan  I  have  adopted  requires  entirely  new 
articles,  they  are  given  without  any  stint  of  the  labour  required  in 
compiling  them.  I  may  be  told,  as  indeed  I  have  been  told,  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Printing  Society  never  contemplated  much  beyond 
the  verification  of  the  old  references  ;  but  surely  they  would  not  desire 
to  reproduce  a  work  with  deficiencies  which  are  rendered  so  glaring  by 
the  above  comparisons?  Next  to  the  Bible,  the  Arcana  Ccelestia  is  the 
most  important  text-book  now  extant  in  the  world.  There  is  no  expense, 
no  time,  no  inconvenience  to  the  publisher,  which  ought  to  be  admitted 
in  competition,  eveu  for  a  single  moment,  with  the  measures  necessary 
to  render  it  as  perfect  and  available  as  possible.  It  has  come  from  the 
pen  of  Swedenborg  a  masterpiece  of  literary  method.  The  index, 
therefore,  which  he  wrote  hastily  for  his  own  use,  and  left  in  MS., 
ought  certainly  to  be  brought  as  nearly  to  the  same  standard  as  possible. 

Permit  me  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  no  one  can  be  more  sensible 
than  myself,  that  the  fortTicoming  edition  of  the  Index  will,  after  all, 
be  far  below  the  standard  of  perfection.  The  truth  is,  a  series  of 
indexes,  in  conformity  with  the  natural  divisions  of  the  subjects  con- 
tained in  the  Arcana  Ccelestia,  will  ultimately  be  found  indispensable — 
the  first,  for  example,  extending  to  the  call  of  Abram,  where  Sweden- 
borg begins  de  novo,  and  rises  like  the  eagle  from  fresh  fastnesses.  No 
one  in  t£e  New  Church,  or  elsewhere,  so  far  as  my  own  knowledge  extends, 
has  yet  made  any  use  of  this  great  work  at  all  adequate  to  its  important 
contents,  and  many  have  been  misled  by  the  imperfections  of  the  old 
Index.  Even  a  perfect  aid  of  this  description  will  not  possess  the 
faculty  of  imparting  perception  to  the  reader  whose  rational  senses  are 
not  open  ;  but  the  hints  it  may  furnish  to  others  will  at  least  be  useful. 
Indeed,  if  only  the  soientifics  of  the  Word  are  thus  impressed  upon  the 
memory  with  less  effort  than  is  now  necessary,  a  great  step  will  be  gained 
towards  the  order  which  the  mind  must  ultimately  sissume.  The 
sciences  and  knowledges  of  the  external  man  are  the  mother  vessels,  or 
the  materialia,  by  which  alone  the  new  birth  can  be  produced  from 
internals. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

Elihu  Rich. 
Alpha  Cottage,  St.  Paul's  Road,  Islington, 
12th  Sept.,  1851. 
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REVIEW. 

A  CouBSE  OF  Theological  Lectubes,  delivered  in  City  Road,  Htdme, 
Manchester,  1850,  by  Thomas  Wilson,  Founder  and  Leader  of  the 
New  Church  Society,  Failsworth ;  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Author.  Revised  and  edited  by  S,  Berwick.  Manchester:  Published 
bj  Leon  Kekworthy,  7,  Cateaton-street.  pp.  210. 
Second  Notice. 
In  our  former  notice,  we  glanced  at  this  volume  as  regards  the  bearing 
of  its  arguments  on  the  fundamental  questions  at  issue  between 
Christians  and  infidels — the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  a 
revelation  from  Him.  The  work  is  not,  however,  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  subjects  controverted  by  Christianity  and  unbelief; 
some — indeed  the  majority — of  the  lectures  bear  on  the  right  under- 
standing of  Christian  doctrine,  or  the  clearing  up  of  diflSculties 
surrounding  them.  The  following  subjects  are  brought  under  review  in 
the  lectures :— 1.  "  The  Existence  of  God ;"  2,  **  Order  of  Creation ;" 
3.  "  Cei-tainty  of  Divine  Revelation ;"  4.  "  Free-will  compatible  with 
the  Foreknowledge  of  God;"  5.  "Origin  of  Evil ;"  6.  "The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  or  God  as  a  Divine  Man  ;"  7.  **  True  Meaning  of  Anger 
and  Punishment  when  applied  to  God  ;"  8.  "  Atonement  and  Imputa- 
tion." But  although  many  of  these  subjects  involve  the  correct  view  of 
Christian  doctrine,  rather  than  the  demonstmtion  of  the  facts  questioned 
by  the  sceptic,  the  whole  of  them  have,  nevertheless,  a  bearing,  more 
or  less  direct,  on  infidelity.  This,  indeed,  will  be  evident  from  a  mere 
glance  at  the  contents  indicated  just  above.  Free-will  and  the  Divine 
foreknowledge,  the  origin  of  evil,  the  assumption  of  the  human,  and 
the  atonement,  are  all  of  them  points  of  infidel  attack ;  and  the  placing 
of  them  on  their  true  basis  must  consequently  give  greater  stability  to 
the  Christian  fabric.  Truth  in  itself  is,  from  its  own  nature,  im* 
pregnable.  It  can  never  be  overthrown.  If  Christianity  be  ever 
worated,  it  will  be  through  fallacies  and  errors,  mixed  with  truth — for 
between  these  there  can  be  no  more  coherence  than  between  the  miry 
clay  and  the  iron  of  which  the  feet  of  the  image  seen  by  Daniel  were 
composed.  We  believe  that  on  all  these  points  much  error  has  found 
its  way  into  the  Christian  church  ;  and  the  weakness  resulting  thence 
we  believe  affords  a  solution  of  the  indisposition  (to  use  the  mildest 
term)  to  have  them  canvassed,  so  generally  apparent^  Reasoning  from 
New  Church  grounds,  Mr.  Wilson  has  placed  these  topics  in  a  new  light, 
whilst  the  originality  and  depth  of  his  own  mind  have  contributed  to 
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impart  a  freshness  to  many  of  his  arguments,  which  adds  miich  both  to 
the  usefulness  and  interest  of  the  book.  His  lectures  abound  witF 
these  new  modes  of  putting  things.  We  have  already,  in  bur  previons 
notice,  adverted  to  the  simplicity  and  power  of  tis  demonstrations  of 
Gbd's  existence,  and  of  the  fact  of  his  having  given  a  revelation  to- his 
creatures.  We  may  instance  further,  the  force  with  whicli  he  empfoys' 
the  fisujt  of  man's  capability  of  understanding  Divine  revelation,  in  * 
arguing  out  the  supernatural  origin  whence  the  knowledge  of  diwtie 
things  must  be  derived.  He  contends — what,  indeed,  must  be  obvious^ 
to  all — ^tbat,  did  not  man  possess  the  capability  of  understttriditig 
revelation  when  given,  it  would  have  been  of  to  avail  ito  hhn— i^bh 
capability  being  as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  knbwledgci'bf  "Ood 
as  revektimi  itself.  The  inferior  animais,  for  inetancis,  eanffst  \AtiMe 
the  subjects  of  a  revelation.  You  cannot  communicate  td  a  dc^'&^'aa' 
elephant  an  idea  of  the  sciences,  even,  much  less  of  theology,  xfej , 
nevertheless  possess  all  the  bodily  senses  possessed  by  man,  and  in  &; 
gireater  degree  of  perfection.  If  man,  therefore,  by  the  .exercise  of  bis. 
phyweal  senses,  eould  have  arrived  at  the  idea  of  God,  mitich  more:  Ae* 
brute  creation  in  some  of  the  least  perfect  sufbjects  of  whic^  the  ti^tfs^^ 
are  more  perfectly  developed  than  in  man.  '  Our  ideas  bf  Gbdjittia^'of 
divine  things  are  therefore  derived  from  a  source  which  does  riot  lie, 
within  the  range  of  the  senses»  and  consequently  within  tafxaxef  ^i:^ 
superior  thereto ;  and  the  capability  of  understanding. ia  al^  of  slijaerr'. 
naiural  i»rtgin  ^p.  &1^6)i.  Our  limtls  wHl  •  noi,  however,  allow  •  of' our^' 
dilating  on  these  peculiarities;  all  that  we  can '  At^j^tj^^in  *hi^  M«f  * 
notiee  18  to  ti^e  a  passiiig  gktiee  at  sttne  ot  ^  ihem,  u^t  ik- thM 
inHM-mallon  must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  ^    .    •    .1  ji.it 

We  have  another  striking  instance  of  the  peoaliar-felidtj^bf 'fiohii  ^i&l' 
Mr.  Wilson's  arguments  in  the  lectkme  on  the  '*Ori^gin^bf  BviL"  It 
was  a  frequent  remark  of  his,  timt  many  of  the  erF(»-s  -  eorrentt  ili  tb9) 
wcarld  aroao  from  parties  beginning  to  reason  edtbei^  In  the  niddi^  et'- 
at  the  wrong  end  of  a  sitl^ect.  It  was,  therefbrey  an  impartaut'pohit.' 
with  him,  in  all  his  arguments,  to  begin  at  the  be^mning.  •  GThusK^in' 
djficosaiag  the  question  of  the  ^'  Origin  of  Evil,"  h^  cbmmODoes  by 
denlonstrating  its  existence,-^which  he  does  in  tho  following  brief  sDi> 
characteriatic  manner : — '*  The  existence  of  evii  cannot  be  doubted,  ^ 
every  man  oomplaina  of  its  existenoe. "  Aiiothet  pointy  bowe>Ar,  iuist 
been  i^ised  by  soeptioal  writers,  and  a£Po>rds  another  Uhislration  of  t^e 
way  in  which  Mr^  Wiison  was  aoeustotned  to  dispose  of  such  objeetic^. 
Evil,  it  has  been  contended.,  is  merely  a  relative  teri»j  referring  io  i 
state  arising  out  of  peculiar  oiucumstances  in  which  man  i^  ^laoedv 
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tlain»  for  instance,  is  regarded  as  an  evil  by  the  cultivator  of  swampy 
ground,  whiJe  his  neighbour  of  a  hilly  district  hails  it  as  a  good.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  is  calculated,  m 
indeed  it  is  intended,  to  break  down  the  land-marks  between  good  and 
its  opposite,  Mr.  Wilson,  on  the  contrary^  contends,  that  in  determin- 
ing a  subject  of  this  nature,  some  universal,  uumistakeable  priaciplov 
one  uniniiuenced  by  either  dimate,  or  any  other  circumstance,  is  to  be 
sought  The  one  be  supplies  is, —''That  evil  is  that  which,  as  a 
principlfy  never  was,  never  will,  and  never  can  be  loved.'*  As  an 
illustration  of  this  fact,  the  evil  of  self-love  and  the  love  of  dominion* — 
**  where  a  man  loves  to  receive  honour,,  dignity^  and  wealth  from  aU 
around  him,"— is  adduced. 

^^Kqw,"*  fl»yf  Mr,  WilMii,'<i/ lie  beta  ihe  habit  of  RoeitingiHcse,  widtlMrabe 
coimected  therewith  in  him  the  love  of  role,  then^  if  he  loved  this  selfhood  a*  • 
principle,  he  would  desire  to  q>read  and  commonieate  it  to  others,  that  they  also 
might  possess  it  equally  with  himself.  If  he  did  not  desire  this,  he  would  not  love 
it  as  a  prindple.  But  where  is  the  individual,  cultivating  such  an  affection  in  him- 
sctf,  who  loves  the  same  to  be  possessed  by  another,  to  whom  he  would  be  <>bliged 
to  pay  the  same  honour,  dignity,  and  wealth,  which  were  doe  to  himself,  thereby 
becoming  the  identical  slave  and  sycophant  which  he  dengned  and  wished  the  other 
eliould  have  been  to  him  ?  Hence  he  never  loves  selfhood  as  a  principle  of  action ; 
for  if  he  did  he  would  be  delighted  with  its  univenal  action,  and  would  do  his  utmost 
to  promote  its  propagation  and  universal  adoption  as  a  principle  of  mtiott.  No,  he 
merely  loves  it  as  a  means  of  gratifying  the  evil  in  him.  On  the  other  hand,  If  we 
discover  a  viitnotis  man,  he  desires  the  universal  adoption  of  idrtne  as  a  prindple  of 
action  }  he  desires  that  ei? ery  other  person  ehoold  become  not  only  virtoons,  bat 
incf^fuiuomthanhimseH:.''    (p.  LI 6,  117.) 

Mr.  Wibon  goes  oa  to  meet  other  objections  that  may  arise,  and  to  show 
that  this  rule  does  not  hold  good  in  regard  to  error;  but  regard  to  our 
limits  Carbida  us  to  follow  him. 

Some  of  the  views  propounded  in  this  volume  will  bo  doubt  be 
regarded  by  nmny  as  somewhat  startling ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  ia 
the  leotum  on  ''  The  Meaning  of  Anger  and  Punishment  when  applied 
t©.<J<Kl,''-  where  the  lecturer  oomes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  6hd  never 
UMs,  ist  nor  can  be  angry;  and  that  He  never  did,  does,  nor  wili  puniek 
His  enMdiras."  (p.  183.)  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  idea 
of  anger  in  God,  and  of  punishment  as  being  inflicted  by  Him,  has 
been  one  of  the  great  stumbling  blocks  to  those  who  desired  to  obtain 
a  ratiooal  perception  of  the  divine  character.  Whatever,  then,  professes 
to  remove  this  stumbling  block,  ought  to  receive  the  candid  attention  of 
those  who  have  the  interests  of  truth  «t  heart.  Suffice  it  to  remark  on 
this  point,  that  anger  in  God  is  an  appearance  arising  out  of  the  interior 
state  of  the  wicked  man.     We  must,  however,  refer  the  reader  to  the 
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lecture  itself,  wh^e  he  will  find  mudi  origiiial  thought  and  powecfol 
reasoning  Imraght  to  hear  on  the  subjeet. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  lectures  in  this  tolume  is,  perhltps; 
that  on  *'  The  Atonement,  and  Imputation  of  the  Merit  of  ChHst,"  where 
these  subjects^  especialljr  that  of  imputadon,  are  placed  in  a  most  powerful 
light.  We  must,  however,  forbear  anj  fbrther  remark  on  this  point; 
and  reffer  our  readers  to  the  work. 

At  the  dose  of  each  lecture,  discussion  followed,  which  frefuentlf 
occupied  a  greater  length  of  time  timn  the  delivery  of  the  l^etofe.  A 
brief  report  of  these  discussions,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  'S«»tie 
of  the  particulars  connected  with  them,  is  presented  in  the  woric,  of 
which  the  editor  remarks  (p.  76) — 

"*  We  do  not  proCM  Ift  thMo  notet «» t«Mei>C  tliealightiBrt  U^ 
lenfth  6t  d«bMle  f»llowiog  the  delivery  at  etnoh  leotqft ;  bo  reader  eooM  fona  m^ 
adeqoete  ideft  thereol^  even  from  s  yerbatim  sepori^    We  oiilf  profeis  to  note  don^ 
•  askfjle  instanee  oat  of  each  olats  of  olgections  arged  against  the  lecturery  with  hie 
reply,'* 

It  was  Mr.  Wilsoii's  custom  to  reserve  himself  for  these  dfter-dcenes^ 
whence  they  were  frequently  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  proceed-' 
ings.  This  feet  may  aJso,  to  some  extent,  explain  what  some  have  com- 
plained of  aa  somewhat  of  meagerness  in  the  lectures.  As  an  instance 
of  these  discussions  we  refer  to  pages  21  and  22 ;  and  as  the  book  is  in 
the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers,  we  shall  be  excused  from  inserting 
the  extracts. 

Of  these  parts,  we  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  us,  that  they  fire 
certainly  not  the  least  interesting  portions  of  the  work,  and  lead  one  to 
wish  there  had  been  more  of  them. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  work,  it  is  however  necessary  to  take? 
into  account  the  laboura  of  the  editor.  As  intimated  in  che  biographical 
sketch,  Mr.  Wikop  had  no  pretensions  to  learning ;  and  those  who  hav0 
heard  him  will  remember  his  style  as  one  which,  though  beaiirig  untois^' 
takeable  tiuces  of  .deep  and  original  thought,  was  entirely  devoid'  of  any 
pretensions  to  literary  polish  or  refinement.  Indeed,  he  set  but  little 
value  on  such  matters.  He  was  accustomed  to  remark,  **that  h^"^ 
always  expressed  himself  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff;"  and  ever  urged  'tWfr 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Ifiingg  over  a  mere  acquaintance  ^thi 
verbal  eippressions.  His  advice  was, — "Get  a  knowledge  oMhings/ 
never  mind  words  :  whoever  will  do  this  will  find  that  very  few  words^ 
are  necessary,  beyond  such  as  are  plain  and  simple.*'  The  reader,  how- 
ever, will  fail  to  detect  in  the  book  the  cliaracteristics  he  would  expe6tf 
to  find  in  the  style  of  a  plain,  unlearned  weaver.  Mr.  Beswick,  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  of  editing  and  revising  the  work,'  deemed  W 
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necesMtiEiy  to  remodel  the  atyle  (a  a  oonoMlerabla  exteot,  in  order  that  by 
giving  it  a  more  polished  exterior  it  might  ho  rendered  more  acoeptable 
to^  the  general  reader*  How  far  this  coarse  was  the  proper  one,  we  do 
not  deem,  it  necesieary  to  inquire,  especially  as  we  haye  the  authority  of 
the  editor  for  stating*  that  a  new  editw»  %$  about  to  be  ieeuedt  in  wMch 
tha  l^tures  mil  he  given  entire^  and  in  Mr,  Wihan'e  own  language, 
merely  correcting  grammatical  errors.  We  hope  likewise  to  see  more 
copious  reports  of  the  discussions. 

At  the  time  we  congratulate  the  editor  and  the  puUio  on  the  deter 
miofttion  to  present  Mr*  Wilson  in  his  own  garb,  we  cannot  dismiss  the 
$abjecit  without  exj^ese^  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Beswick  for  the  prompti- 
tude he  has  manifested,  and  the  labour  he  has  bestowed,  in  bringing 
out  the  first  editioii.  We  can  well  conoei¥e  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
contend  with ;  and,  on  the  assumption  that  the  course  he  has  adopted  is 
ttie  best,  we  should  say  he  has  performed  his  task  successfully.  His 
plan  necessarily  involved  very  extensive  modifications  and  alterations, 
with  considerable  abbreviations ;  nevertheless  the  ideas  are  unmistake- 
ably  IVilsonian,  whilst  he  has  succeeded  likewise  in  preserving  much  of 
the  force  of  Mr.  Wilson's  style. 

.  Mr.  Beswick  has  also  added  copious  notes,  many  of  them  containing 
muph  valuable  matter.  We  regret  to  learn  that  it  is  not  contemplated 
to  reprint  any  oj^  these  in  the  second  edition.  Some  of  them  might  be 
dispensed  with ;  we  should,  nevertheless,  be  sorry  to  see  the  whole  sacri- 
ficed. Jfn  a  few  instances  we  conceive  Mr.  Beswick  to  have  falkn  into 
eq-or.  The  position  he  takes  in  regard  to  the  First  Cause,  an  idea  of 
which,  he  contends,  may  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  rc^velation,  is 
^ilhei;  erroneous,,  or  all  Mr.  Wilson's  objections  to  Natural  Religion  are 
proundlessi  The  principle  he  laid  down  on  this  point  is,  that  Nature 
cani^t  communicate  that  which  it  does  not  possess :  and  certainly  nature 
no, more  possesses  ^n  idea  of  a  First  Cause  than  of  God.  Again,  in 
t}}p^  conversation  on  Creation,  between  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  editor,  in- 
serted at  the  close  of  the  second  lecture,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  what  is 
s^^ted,  Mr.  Wilson  is  there  represented  as  describing  the  issuing  forth 
of  creation  from  Deity,  as  though  it  were  a  part  of  the  Divine  Substance 
wrought  pp  into  the  objects  of  Creation.  That  this,  however,  was  not 
the  view  held  by  Mn  Wilson,  the  writer  of  this  review,  who  has  had 
T^ipus  conversations  with  him  on  the  subject,  has  no  hesitation  in 
affirming.  The  third  point  relates  to  the  glorification  of  the  Humanity, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Beswick,  involved  merely  a  descent  of  nature 
not  of  substance ;  (p.  160.)  whereas  Mr.  Wilson  held,  that  both  sulh 
<^^n<7f  and  yom  were  put  off,  and  divine  substance  and  form  put  on. 
We  must  further  instance  the  note  on  the  Greek  word,  alopex,  which  Mr. 
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Beswick  contends  should  be  rendered  a  slie-fox,  because  used  with  the 
femioiiie  article.  It  id  true  the  feminize' Article  is  always  employed  with 
alopex,  but  the  word  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  noaos 
wbicb>as  to  gender,  are  called  ** common/'  or  more  teGhnically  ,**epiiceQe." 
Mr.  Wilson  was  therefore  under  a  mSsteke  in  Bupposing  that  the  Mrd 
intended  to  speak  of  Herod  as  of  a  she-fox,  it  being  the  only  sense  in 
iFhieb  the  word  could  be  «8ed  gramcnfttieallj;  ^he  renden^ing'ibMdur 
English  Bible,  and  in  Clowe8*8  Go&pels— "  OoteU  (hat  fox/*  is,  tfei^ 
i)re,  the  correct  one. 

We  would  fain  have  indicated  more  particularly  the  parts  in  tiie  notes 
ef  whk)b  we  have  spoken  as  «ontaiiniig  vaosA  valuable  nmtterr  tiiis 
notice  has,  however,  already  exceeded  pur  proposed  limits,  We  6(jr;3||llj 
eomnoend  them,  as  well  as  the  book  itself,  to  the  serious  attention  of  all 
trho  wish  to  enlarge  their  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  ^j^i^digles 
of  New  Chuit*  Theology.  w! -Wa 


$«etre* 


On  the  I^lic  Meeting  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  in  London,  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Churchy  durhig ike  Great  ExJUbUion,  Aiigust  IQ^^iSSU 

'*  Where  is  the  ioul  of  oMvahy  ?    rris  Ibtnid  '- 

Alone  on  Virtue^  consecnlted  ground.**^ AKoft.  \2 

.^ .  In  this  Hall  of  sworn  Brothers — inscribed. ta  fbe  free, 
'Midst  liberty's  trophies^-assembled  are. we  1 
The  banner  to  lift  of  a  freedbn*  still  deawr, 
With  energy  dauntless — (for  Truth' is  no  fearer.)         '-   '  ^ 
Though  scoff  *d  at  and  seom^d  as  t^  heretic  shoots  ,  .  ^ 

. .Our  doc4iine  is  iiprung  £rom.  true  Piety's  rpot  j ,  >...   -\r 

And  the  rule  it  sets  forth  as  a  primary  test,  ^ 

Is  the  offspring  of  Charity,  warm  from  the  breast.  • 

For  these  principles  vital,  see  emblems  are  found         '  '^    " 
III  tjie  miwiature  firmament  pictured  around, -^     , 
Since  XiotM,  like  tbe:iS»M,  In  its  centre  appeeivs,,  'i' 

Surrounded  by  bright  and  intelligent  spheres ; 
Reflecting  its  beams  in  the  absence  of  day,  /   ,  > 

As  Truth  from  pure  Charity  borrows  its  ray.  '  '  .    .'^ 

We  come  not  in  self-hood  of  arrogant  skill,  '] 

Our  fellow-man's  thoughts  to  coerce  to  our  will ;  '  '.J.^ 

Nor  with  dreams  of  romance  or  fanatical  zeal. 
To  the  feverish  glow  of  the  senses  appeal ; 
But  with  brotherly  love,  and  true  patriot  feeling. 
We  honour  God's  truth  by  no  niggard  concealing.        ;    .      ., 
Free-*-free  as  the  air— are  his  bounties— they  flourish 
Alone  iu  the  heart  which  true  goodpess  shall  nourish  t 
*  AUttdiDg  to  the  Masonic  embellishmenta  of  the  Hall. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


London    Nbw    Jerusalem    Church 

^^ieEK   Dat    SteHodL.*--Th©    children    of 

I  .;tli|8.  liAs^atiQii^   oonaiitutiog  ihe   first 

.  class  in  each  scliool  respectively,  number- 

'  - '  ieig  fotiy-foVLt,  rlsitcd  the  Crystal  Patace 

'{.i^i^l^a  181^  S^ember,  aocompooied  by 

the  master  and  mispress.    They  received 

^ 'explanstioBft  of  the  wondrous  contents  of 

the    Great    Exhibition,    as  far   as  the 

limited  time  of  one  day  would  permit. 

'    The  Irappy  party  returned  home  in  the 

^,.iavemiigiideHghied  with  IMn day'b -treat, 

(  and  gratefid  to  those  who  had  been  the 

'  tneans  of  affording  it  to  them.     A.  E. 


The  members  of  the  I^ottingham  Society 
pMsedted  their  esteemed  leader,  Mr.  Pegg, 
last  month,  with  a  beautifully  bound 
"Heaven  and  Hell'*  (bearing  an  appro- 
priate inscription),  for  15  years*  faUhlki' 
performance  of  the  duties  of  4us  office, 
^md  $A  alokep  of  esteefn  tx  Us  general 
conduct,  as  being  marked  by  the  spirit 
of  a  reM'Chtittifin.  Hie  inestimable 
volume  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  W». 
Mason,  whose  addiM,  and  Mr^  Peeg*fi 
reply,  will  long  be  remi^x)ibered  by  all 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them. 
August  9,  1851. 


The  Mbbtino  held  bt  tbv  MemMiis  09 
THE  New  Jerusalem  CKurcr  if( 
FaBBMASoNS*  Hall,  Lqkoon« 

Agreeably  with  the  announcement  in 
the  last  number  of  the '  Magadne,  a  ^iR 
Report  of  this  meeting  has  booa  printed 
and  stitched  up  with  the  present  Qumber, 
and  it  has,  also,  been  published  in  a  dis- 
tinct pamphlet.  The  committee  have 
determined  to  send  a  copyof  tills  to  each 
subscriber  irrespeofSire  pt  th«  amount  of 
his  subscription ;  for  4;be  nitf  cpntribbtedl 
to  so  good  an  object  emanated,  no  doubt, 
from  as  ardent  and  sincere  a  desire  to  its 
promotion,  as  the  richer  gift,  and,  as  sitch, 
demands  as  full  a  retuvn.  Accordingly 
no  subscriber  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
more  than  one  cdpy.  But  as  some  per- 
sons may  wish  to  ddstribute  tMs  interest- 
ing document  a  number  hfts  been  printed 
for  sale  at  a  very  modeirate  prioe.^  It  is 
wished  to  advertise  the  Report  ezten- 
aively,  but  the  funds  remaining  in  the 

•  See  atkeriisemeiit  OB  thd^wts^ief. 


hands  of  the  comn^ittee  will  not  allow  of 
this  being  done  to  tlie  extent- which  they 
desiiee;  the  large>  expenses  already  in- 
curred having  nearly  exhausted  the  funds 
placed  at  their  disposal.  Those  parties, 
t^enfiore,  who  with  tiiero  coasidiev  it 
would  be  useful  to  the  cause  of  truth 
to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  R^>ort 
of  this  importapt  meeting  as  Ar  as.  j^os- 
sible,  and  are  willing  to  assist  in  doing 
this  by  their  contributions,  are  requested 
to  jferward  these  without  dely*  as  U  is 
intended  to  wind  up  this  account  by  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expend!- 
inre in  tho  next  number  9f  the  Magrifiine.* 
Amount  received.  ^.  s.    d. 

Previously  announced 1 36 

Friend,  by  Mr^  HodsoB  ......       I 

Jersey  Society,    for    French 

Tracts  ', 1 

Mrs.  Neville 0 

Mr.  D.  M.  M*Nab 2 

Miss  Stoltorfoth ♦      0 

Dr.  Meniman  (2nd  sub.) 0 

Miss  Brayley 0 

Error  in  July  No.  of  Mag. 
Previously    an- 
nounced...    10    3     6    ^     1 
^ouldbe 11     3    6 


5    0 


0    0 


i£l42  10 
Lessflubcattnoimecd  twieec..      0  10 


^eUl  19    6 


DhtribfiHon  of  Tracts, 

Number  ah-eady  announced    4,003 

jShiod  diatiibuted^.v. >. 2,050 


6,053 


Of  (fte  Mam^teOer  Ikdex. 

Namber  ahfteady  announeed  5,500 

Sipce  distributed 1,000 


6,500 

The  tract  in^  Qerman  by  Dr.  Tafel,  and 
that  in  French  by  M.  Le  Boys  des  Guays, 
are  in  course  of  distribution. 

ALFRED  Ea&BX,  Secretary. 
9^  Crawfordrstieot,  London. 

*  Sbsatum.— In  our  formsr  number,  p.  85<S,  at 
the  last  item,  Mr.  Ordisll,  TickneU,  per  Rev.  W. 
Mason,  instead  of  "  »b.'*  read  "£2." 
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Pbesentation  to  Dr.  Tafeu 

During  the  long  period  of  twenty-seven 
years,  Dr.  Tafel  has  been  in  coniinunica- 
tion  with  the  New  Church  brethren  in 
thi6  oountry,  and  especially  with  the 
liety.  lie  Ima  given 
cirounEistanees  which, 
d  the  undertaking  to 
V  edition  in  Latin,  of 
zo,  in  13  volumes, 
perintended  through 
reatest  care,  marking 
3ted  in  the  princepa 
lis  prodigioos  labour, 
from  ia33toI842,a 
I,  he  has  since  puh- 
,  the  Spiritual  Diary 
1  the  manuscripts,  a 
b  care  and  labonr  in 
ch  scarcely  any  other 
somplish^d.  He  haa 
scientific  works  by 
L)y  the  Sweden  borg 
ese  are  comparatively 
is  labours,  when  we 
»rhat  he  has  done  in 


his  own  Japguage,  in  tranelating  and  visr 
dicating  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Charch» 
The  brethren  of  the  New  Cbiiroh  in 
this  oountry,  sensibly  aware  of  thfii 
arduous  labours  of  this  excellent  man  m. 
the  cause  of  truth  during  so  long  a  periods' 
resolved,  especially  as  4he2f  liad.  iavited. 
him  to  attend  the^  great  meeting  laMr 
held  In  London,  to  raise  aeontribotiMk 
by  BHitual aubseriptioi^  ondto  pro»ea^>llt 
to  Dr.  Taiel,  as  an  aoknowledgmi^  ,oi? 
his  gE8at  aerviees,  under  the  Lor4>  Jhto- 
vidence,  to  the  oause  of  truth,  and  aft  » 
testimony  of  their  high  eiiteem.  7hie 
contribution^  amonnting  to  £  1 14.  Ss.  1^^ 
was  presented  to  Dr.  TafeW  Angoat  24Ui» 
by  Thomas  Wataon,  £sq.,,  Tmasmm  U>< 
the  London  Printii^  fioelety,  ;  m  thor 
presence  of  the  Rev*  Messrs.  Howaiilily^ 
Madeley^  Mason,  Shaw,  an^^  other  ^^ada* 
Since  which,  Dr.  Tafel  ha»  requested  tb«> 
Editor  to  exprep  his .  most ,  sineeoe  und 
hearty  thanks  for  so^ .  generous,  ..so  ««exr 
pected,  and,  as  he  is  pleased  to  eiiy,  so* 
undeserved  a  token  of  t^eir  kindnoii.-^? 
Editor. 


j^artUflC. 


Married,  at  Haslingden,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Bayley,  Mr.  George  Benson,  of  Accring- 


tpn,  to  Sarali,  daughter  of  tUe  .late. res- - 
pccted  Mr.  G.  Pilkujgteii,  pf  Haslingden.. 


(©fittuati). 


Died,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1851,  m  the 
78th  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  William  Mas- 
kell,  of  Brightlingsea,  Essex.  To  some 
of  the  early  receivers  of  the  heavenly 
doctrines  who  visited  Brightlingsea  from 
London  and  elsewhere  about  the  time  of 
their  being  introduced  into  the  former 
place,  our  departed  friend  was  known  as 
a  sincere,  intelligent,  and  zealous  member 
of  the  New  Church.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  who  embraced  the  above  doetrines 
in  Brightlingsea,  about  the  year  1813., 
At  that  time  he  was  a  respectable  mem.f 
ber  and  elass  leader  of  the  Wesleyan  So- 
ciety. Having  received  the  new  truths 
(for  such  they  were  to  him)  he  would 
mingle  them  with  the  good  affections  of 
those  of  his  fellow-members,  and  the 
members  of  his  class,  nor  had  he  any 
thought  of  being  deprived  of  the  pleasing 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  nor  had  he  at 
that  time  any  desire  of  discontinuing  to 


be  a  member,  pf  thjBir  society,  or  of  j^linr 
quishing  the  office  of  ej^sa  leader.  ,3^t 
it  having  b^n.  disco]fered  bvihis  ^eiida'. 
that  a  change  m  hw  si^ntimenw  had  taj^eo^, 
plaqe  by  reeeivh^ig  the  doqtrincf  ,pf  rt4^> 
New  Church,  a  strong  oty^jBJ^on  a^q^ita . 
his  continuing  a  member,. and' ,1^  #)i^*.. 
quently,  but  relqct^ntiy^  waa.pblljg«4  t» 
leave  the  WesjbeyajEt  Sj^ety,  .ii^  m*^A 
with  otber  friicfjwis  in  foqnmg  aj^oi^y  of, 
the  New  Churcih  in  Brighttis^ift^  .;  ^W- 
tbat  period  to  tbe  }t4>ux  of  1^  4^Pf4r<:ifS^. 
he  never  ceased  in  acqiiiring  tkMSfpJ^r 
feet  knowledge  of  .the  doptiEin^4)f^|a^|iedi 
in  the  writings  of  Bwedpnborg,  and  iq : 
regnlatipg  his  Hh  a^ordiijg  theip^  ,XW*< 
ing  the  whple  course  of  his  Ufe  AS  a.|9^ew. 
Churchinan,^  he,wa»  u»tu:ing  m  h»,^n*- 
deavours  to  promote  jthe  good  oanpe  bothtf 
at  Brightlmgsea  and  St.  Afiyth  I^e^ 
Church  friends  from  other  places  wii^ 
vinted  jB^htUqg8ea»  £oi^  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
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kislt  st  w^nfi  tee^ibn,  and  in  Ms  lidspltK- 
Ue  hmiad,  a  happy  honve.  The  nufttierons 
nnUi^oiialries  from  diffenmt  branches  of 
th»  olmroh  who  yirited  BrightlMgsea  and 
ita  vkM.\!j,  found  Mr.  Maskelt  a  oheerftil, 
happy  eoiap«6ion,  and  in  hi«l  dvretling  an 
assMDiUy  of  fridnds  i^hose  amiinating  eon- 
tP&rsatioti'onMAtgiotisflnl^eots,  aided  the 
Msmiohary  hi  the  woifc  of  his  mission. 
Hide^,  Mn  Ma^eKV  hoasehas  generally 
tveen  oonsidered  Ithe  centre  honse  of  the 
chavch  in  Brightlhigsea,  where  any  fKend 
who  wished  f^'Kew  Ohureh  company  and 
eontersation  might  have  his  Wishes  graH- 
fierf.  Nothing  oonld  give  our  departed 
^ehd  greater  pleasare  than  to  have  the 
reacHng  meetings  held  at  his  house  in 
the  winter  season,  tliat  he  might  hatd 
theoom^ny  of  a  numerous  meeting,  in 
a  wi»m  comfortable  room.  Church  com- 
mittee'moetitfgshav^  generally  been  held 
at  hia  hocne,  and  he  has  unanimously 
been  dKuen  president  of  those  meethigis. 
Our  ftiend,  seeing  the  want  of  a  preacher 
at  8t.-0syth,  (alter  the  decease  of  their 
minister,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Minson)  en^ 
gaged  to  visit  that  place  regularly,  and 
was  chosen  leader  of  the  society,  and 
continued  to  go  the  distance  of  four  or 
£ve  miles  winter  and  summer.  And  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  keeping  up  a  good 
congregation — ^he  was  much  respected  and 
beloved  by  the'  society.  When  called  to 
offi($hrte  at  BrightKngsea  in'  the  absence 
of  a  minister,  his  services  were  much 
valued.  And  as  the  leader  of  this  society 
he  was  highly  respected,  and  his  example 
was  well  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  its 
members.  From  his  long  acquaintance 
withflie  writhigs  of  the  church,  he  had 
become  well  versed'  in  the  doctrines,  and 
froih  the  application  of  them,  he  had 
made  eonsiderable  progress  in  the  rege- 
nerate life.  He  was  blessed  with  a  strong 
memoryj  by  which  means  he  had  a  ricli 
store  Of  passages  from  tlie  Holy  Word, 
and  from  the  writings  of  the  church,  at 
his  command.  TJie  book  of  Psalms  was 
«  consblation  to  him  through  the  various  . 
states  he  had  to  pass.  In  conversation 
-Upon  religious  subjects  he  would  often 
quote  pastoges  applicable  to  th^  subject 
hoth  from  the  writings  and  the  Word  of 
Qod.  At  reading  meetings,  which  he 
always  made  it  a  point  of  attendihp^.  he 
wad  interesting  and  edifying.  His  expe- 
rience in  the  regenerate  life  would  enable 
him  to  illustrate  a  subject,  so  as  to  make 
it  plain  and  easy  of  comprehension  to  all 
pftsent  As  leader  of  the  society,  he 
oonducted  two  services  each  Lord^s  Day, 


and  continued  t6  do  b6  up  to'  the  hist 
Sabbath  before  his  departure.  His  last 
text  was  taken  firom  the  paMble  of  the 
greAt  Supper.  "  Go  out  intd  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  and  compel  them  to 
come  in,  that  my  house  maybe  filled.**' 
In  delivering  this  discourse  it  was  ob- 
served that  he  did  it  with  great  energy, 
and  that  he  felt  the  importance  of  com- 
plying with  the  invitation,  and  he  im- 
pressed upon  his  hearers  the  serious  con- 
sequence of  not  bomptyin^.  Our  depiarted 
friend  was  remarkably  fond  of  children; 
he  would  like  to  be  with  them,  and  **  take' 
them  up  in  his  arms  and  bless  them,** 
and  would  talk  of  the  innocent  State 
which  they  represented.  The  disease' 
which  terminated  the  bodily  existence  of 
our  late  friend,  was  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  to  which  he  had  been  subject  for 
some  years,  and  often  had  some  sharp 
and  painful  attacks.  His  funeral  sermOn 
was  preadhed  th6  following  Sunday  by 
the  Kev.  T.  Chalklin,  to  a  numerous  and 
attentive  congregation.  It  may  be  tnily' 
said  that  he  delighted  in  performing  uses, 
iu  doing  good  to  all,  and  in  making  them' 
happy.  What  a  pleasing  reflection  to 
feel  assured  that  he  is  gone  to  receive  the 
reward  of  a  long  life  of  continued  aseful- 
nessj  and  to  hear  the  encouraging  words 
of  the  Lord, — "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy, 
o!"  thy  Lord.''  W.  H.  G. 
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Church  were  introduced  to  her  notice  by 
a  relative  who  attended  the  ministry  of 
the  Rev.  D.  Howarth.  Her  attention  was 
strongly  arrested  by  what  she  read',  and 
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she  read  muoh,  thoagh  the  did  not  then 
attend  the  New  Choroh  worship.  Shortly 
afterwards  she  undertook  the  management 
of  a  female  day  sehool  in  connection  with 
the  Famworth  and  Kersley  Established 
Church.  It  was  here  she  commenced 
attending  the  religious  services  of  the  New 
Church,  occasionally  joining  the  small 
band  of  members  then  meeting  in  a 
school-room  at  Stonehill.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  (hat  she  was  super- 
seded in  her  situation,  and,  opening  a 
school  of  her  own,  was  thus  left  free  to 
carry  out  her  own  religious  oonyictions. 
It  was  about  this  time  the  present  com- 
modious New  Church  place  of  worship 
was  built  in  Kersley,  at  the  opening  of 
which  she  was  present,  and  where  she 
continued  a  regular  attendant  and  com- 
municant till  the  period  of  her  removal 
into  eternity.  By  a  singular  coincidence 
the  last  time  of  her  attendance  on  public 
worship  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  four- 
teenth anniversary.  The  chief  difficulty 
she  experienced  in  the  reception  of  the 
doctrines  arose,  as  already  remarked,  from 
the  bias  her  mind  had  contracted  in 
favour  of  predestination.  This,  however, 
gradually  melted  before  the  light  of  ge- 
nuine truth,  and  the  warmth  of  genuine 
good,  as  presented  in  the  new  dispensa- 
tion. Her  acquaintance  with  the  spiritual 
signification  of  Scripture  was  more  exten- 
sive tlian  that  of  most  of  her  sex;  and 
the  teachers'  montlily  meetings  were  fre- 
quently favoured  with  interesting  essays 
from  her  pen.  The  **  Arcana,**  opening 
up  as  it  does  the  inward  phenomena  of 
spiritual  experience  in  regeneration,  was 
her  favourite  book;  and  one  of  the  themes 
on  which  she  loved  to  dwell,  was  the 
Divine  Providence.  Her  death  was  caused 
by  the  small  pox,  vtrhich  in  her  case  ter- 
minated fatally,  notwithstanding  her  hav- 
ing been  inoculated  in  early  hfe.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  was  very  rapid,  no 
doubt  being  entertained  of  her  recovery 
till  within  a  day  or  two  of  her  decease. 
There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  she  was  fully  sensible  of  her  danger, 
though  her  attendants  were  not.  She 
observed  to  her  daughter,  that,  Hhould 
she  recover  from  that  attack,  it  would 
only  cause  her  another  struggle,  as  she 
felt  her  time  here  would  not,  even  in  that 
case,  be  much  prolonged;  adding,  that 
she  had  no  desire  to  be  restored.     Her 


system  not  having  sufficient  vigour  re-* 
maining  in  it  to  throw  off  the  disease, 
she  sank  under  it ;  her  spirit  has,  however, 
passed  into  a  world  of  light  and  reality, 
having,  we  confidently  hope,  exchanged 
this  vile  body  for  that  glorious  resurrection 
body,  impervious  to  the  ravages  of  sick- 
ness and  decay,  in  the  regions  of  immor- 
tality and  bliss.  She  has  left  a  son  and 
daughter  to  deplore  her  loss,  and,  we 
trust,  to  emulate  her  example.  W. 

Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  on 
the  26th  May,  1851,  aged  67,  Mary, 
relict  of  the  late  Thomas  Leeming,  of 
Salford,  machine  maker.  Mrs.  Leeming; 
had  the  great  advantage  of  early  training 
to  religious  habits  by  her  pious  mother, 
and  firom  these  habits  she  never  turned 
away.  On  arriving,  however,  at  adult 
age,  her  mind  became  somewhat  per- 
plexed with  the  obscurity  of  the  doctrines 
she  had  been  taught  to  believe  *,.  and,  on 
mentionina;  this  to  a  matron  friend,  was 
recommended  to  call  on  the  Rev.  J. 
Clowes,  the  then  active  rector  of  St. 
John's,  Manchester.  She  did  so,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  weekly  meeting 
held  at  his  house,  and  in  a  short  time 
became  fully  satisfied  that  his  explana- 
tions of  the  Word,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church,  were  the  trutlu 
Subsequently  she  attended  the  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  R.  Hindmarsh,  at  Clarence- 
street,  and  afterwards!  at  the  Temple,  in 
Salford ;  and  became,  and  continued  tor 
be,  throughout  a  life  of  many  vicissitudes, 
a  mucli  respected  member  of  the  Salford 
society.  In  her  mind,  tlie  pious  and 
social  affections  which  distinguish  tho 
fsmale  character  were  strongly  developed, 
and  great  was  her  unwavering  trust  in 
Divine  Providence.  During  her  illness 
she  was  remarkably  patient,  serene,  and 
cheerful,  and  frequently  referred  to  her 
peaceful  stafte  in  these  or  like  worda : — 
"  Vou  have  no  idea  how  happy  I  feek*** 
And  while  urging  her  children  to  "  trust 
in  God  at  all  times,'*  she  would  add, 
"  He  will  never  forsake  you;  He  has  been 
good  to  me;  oh !  do  trust  in  Him.*'  Slie 
spoke  of  her  approaching  change  with 
great  composure;  and  a  few  hours  before 
her  death,  while  grasping  the  hand  of  & 
friend,  she  said,  **  We  must  all  die  sooner 
or  later;  my  time  is  come, and  I  am  ready 
to  go  to  my  good  God  and  Saviour.** 

D.  H. 
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REPORT. 


To  be  active  in  the  dissemination  of  truth  is  universally  recognised  as 
an  unalienable  duty  attaching  to  those  who  enjoy  its  light;  and  the  de- 
light which  accompanies  the  performance  of  this  duty  exists  as  exten- 
sively as  the  perception  of  its  requirements.  In  the  New  Church  the 
truth,  which  is  "  freely  received,"  powerfully  animates  and  impels  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  consequent  injunction  "  freely  give ;"  and  hence  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  gathering  together  of  all  nations  in  the 
Metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  for  placing  before  the  public  the  Heavenly 
Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  more  prominently  than  had  ever  before 
been  accomplished,  could  not  fail  to  originate  some  active  measure  calcu- 
lated to  achieve  this  desirable  object.  Accordingly,  it  was  determined  to 
hold  a  public  meeting  in  the  highly  respectable  Hall  of  the  Freemasons, 
and  advertisements  were  liberally  issued  to  inform  the  friends  of  the 
Church  of  this  determination,  and  to  invite  the  public  to  come  and  hear. 

This  important  meeting,  then,  took  place  on  the  19th  of  August,  1851, 
when  the  capacious  hall  was  crowded  to  excess,  1,500  persons  having 
assembled  within  its  walls,  and  hundreds  left  who,  for  want  of  room,  were 
unable  to  gain  admission. 

The  chair  was  taken  at  half-past  six  o*clock,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Smithson, 
of  Manchester,  who  was  supported  on  his  right  by  Dr.  Tafel,  of  Tiibingen, 
and  on  his  left  by  the  Rev.  S.  Noble,  of  London. 

The  President  commenced  the  proceedings  with  the  following 
address : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — My  Christian  friends,  the  duty  which  I 
have  to  perform  must  be  very  brief  indeed ;  it  is  merely  to  explain  to  you 
the  object  of  this  meeting,  and  likewise  to  show  the  rules  according  to 
which  we  hope  the  meeting  will  be  conducted.  The  object  of  our 
assembly  is  to  make  known  to  the  world,  that  in  the  present  destruction^ 
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confusion,  and  chaos  of  theological  systems,  and  consequently  of  the 
Christian  church,  the  Lord,  in  His  in6nite  mercy  and  providence,  has 
proclaimed  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  spiritual  sense 
of  His  Holy  Word,  as  an  ark  of  safety,  security,  and  peace>  for  the  whole 
family  of  mankind.  And  this  assembly,  gathered  together  from  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  from  numerous  districts  of  our  own  country,  is  a 
splendid  proof  of  the  greatness,  magnificence,  and  universality  of  the 
object  we  have  in  view ;  for  here,  on  my  right  hand,  are  the  inhabitants 
of  Germany  and  Denmark ;  on  my  left  are  the  natives  of  France  and 
of  Spain ;  and  again,  there  are  visitors  from  America,  and,  moreover,  a 
voice  from  India  and  a  voice  from  Africa,  proclaiming  that  the  New 
Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  commenced  in  their  respective 
localities.  And  we  find  from  the  universality  of  its  principles,  that  all 
the  scattered  sheep  of  the  human  race,  wherever  they  may  be,  and  of 
whatever  religion,  can  be  brought  into  one  fold  under  one  Shepherd ;  for 
we  here  see  before  us  the  Protestant  of  every  denomination,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  of  every  cast,  mutually  embracing  each  other  on  the 
holy  ground  of  the  New  Jerusalem;  we  see  that  they  have  "left  the 
things  that  are  behind,'*  and  that  they  are  pressing  forward  "to  the 
things  that  are  before  " — the  spiritual  and  the  celestial  things  of  the  Lord  s 
kingdom.  We  likewise  know  from  the  universality  of  this  principle,  that 
from  California  to  Japan,  from  Nubia  to  Zembla,  all,  of  every  creed  and 
of  every  religious  denomination,  may  enter  now  into  a  new  covenant 
together  of  brotherhood  and  love.  No  one  who  has  any  degree  of  reflec- 
tion, and  who  has  exercised  that  reflection  on  the  state  of  things  around 
him,  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  living  in  the 
days  when  all  things  are  becoming  new ; — not  merely  the  things  in  relation 
to  our  civil  and  our  earthly  life  in  the  world,  but  likewise,  and  more  em- 
phatically, in  relation  to  the  things  of  mind,  and  especially  to  the  things 
which  concern  the  eternal  interests  of  man.  For  where  is  there  a  sincere 
soul  that  does  not  yearn,  with  the  highest  degree  of  earnestness,  after  new 
perceptions  and  new  views  of  what  the  Word  of  God  has  in  its  divine 
bosom  to  teach  us  ?  And  these  views  of  the  New  Church  which  we  now 
advocate,  show  to  us  the  real  character  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  likewise 
enable  us  to  see  through  the  various  mists  that  are  around  us, — how  our 
brethren  are  wandering  in  the  paths  of  error,— how  they  are  wandering 
into  disputations,  controversy,  and  unchristian  debates,  and  how,  in  order 
to  settle  this  distressing  question,  it  is  necessary  to  come  upon  a  new 
ground,  and  there  to  unite  their  efforts  in  bringing  the  whole  family  o^ 
the  Church  under  the  guardianship  of  Him  who  alone  is  its  head — the 
Lord  Jesus  in  His  Divine  Humanity,  Jesus — Jehovah  "over  all,  God 
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blessed  for  ever.'*  We  are,  therefore,  standing  here  upon  a  new  and  a 
loftier  platform  than  the  world  ever  witnessed;  we  have  here  mightier 
things  to  exhibit  than  could  possibly  be  seen  in  the  Exhibition  of  our 
metropolis  by  the  eye  of  our  senses ;  and  we  now  behold  that,  upon  the 
platform  upon  which  we  stand,  a  new  and  a  holy  principle  of  light 
and  of  love  will  be  gradually  developed  for  the  good  of  every  child  of 
man,  and  that  eventtially  the  religious  divisions,  and  sects,  and  parties, 
will  merge  into  the  one  great  principle  of  acknowledging  the  Head  of  the 
Chnrch — the  Lord  Jesus— and  the  love  of  Him  as  the  only  principle  of 
salvation  and  eternal  life.  Mighty  and  great  are  the  works  pf  art  and 
industry  which  are  exhibited  to  our  senses;  but  still  mightier  and  greater 
are  the  works  which  are  now  exhibited,  in  the  light  of  the  New  Church,  to 
our  rational  sight  and  to  our  spiritual  perceptions.  For  we,  who  have 
examined  it,  well  know  that  now  is  open  to  the  human  race  new  light 
upon  every  subject  of  Christianity  and  its  doctrines ;  we  know  that  the 
Word  of  God  has  been  opened  from  its  interior  bosom,  and  that  new  light 
and  love  flow  forth  for  the  removal  of  the  objections  of  infidelity  and  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations ;  and  our  object  now  is  to  invite  universally  the 
attention  of  mankind  to  this  great — this  greatest  of  all  facts.  What, 
then,  is  the  spedfie  object  of  our  assembling  together  P  It  is  that  we  may 
proclaim  universally  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  only  God  of 
love  and  of  worship,  "  the  everlasting  Father,  the  mighty  God,  the  Prince 
of  peace;"  that  '^in  Him  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  (the  Divine 
Trinity)  dwells  bodily;*'  and  that  the  only  way  to  salvation  is  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  great  truth  in  heart  and  life,  and  the  manifestation  of  it 
in  our  own  conduct  through  the  keeping  of  His  divine  commandments. 
This  is  the  standard  of  truth  which  we  desire  to  raise  up,  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  may  witness  it,  and  that  they  may  be  brought  to  con- 
^der  the  great  realities  which  we  have  to  exhibit,  not  from  ourselves,  not 
from  our  own  ingenuity,  not  from  our  learning,  but  from  the  opening  of 
the  Word  of  God  as  to  its  spiritual  signification,  by  the  Science  of  Corres- 
pondences between  things  natural  and  ^iritual,  on  principles  as  fixed  as 
are  the  laws  of  order  in  the  universe,  and  by  which  reflecting  minds, 
through  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  rational  thought,  guided  by  the 
love  of  trnth,  may  be  led  to  see  what  hitherto  has  been  in  obscurity, 
and  involved  in  perplexity  and  controversy, — ''may  see  phunly  of  the 
Father,"  and  mv^y  behold  in  the  light  of  truth  all  the  glorious  lacts  and 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  may  thus  forget  their  various  sects 
and  dissensions,  and  come  and  unite  together— ^French  and  Germans  and 
Danes,  Swedes  and  Norwegians  and  Spaniards,  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant,  and  the  man  of  every  denomination,  in  one  fold,  under 
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the  gaidance  and  government  of  one  good  Sbepberd.  Maeb  raigbt  be 
said  in  a  furtber  explanation  of  these  great  realities ;  but^  as  you  will  now 
bear  a  variety  of  speakers  in  succession,  I  have  merely  to  state,  that  I 
trust  none  of  the  precious  minutes  will  be  lost,  but  that  we  shall  be  en* 
abled  to  see,  as  presented  to  us  under  a  variety  of  aspects,  some  of  tbe 
features  of  tbe  great  truths  of  tbe  New  Jerusalem. — ^The  Chairman  con- 
cluded by  a  request  that  tbe  speakers  would  bring  the  substance  of  tbeir 
thoughts  into  the  briefest  compass,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  greater 
variety  of  speakers,  and  that  the  meeting  might  thence  receive  greater 
light  and  edification. 

The  Rev.  T.  C.  Shaw,  of  London,  moved  tbe  first  resolution : — 
''  That  while  the  success  which  has  attended  tbe  endeavour  to  unite  all 
"  nations  in  a  friendly  competition  in  tbe  industrial  arts  should  be  regarded 
'*  with  sincere  satisfaction,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  men  should  be  able 
"  to  meet  on  tbe  higher  ground  of  genuine  Christianity,  and  unite  in  pro- 
"  moling '  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men.' " 
He  said — It  will  be  observed,  my  friends,  that  this  resolution  is  merely 
introductory  to  those  which  follow ;  and  the  observations  which  I  feel 
called  upon  to  make,  in  relation  to  it,  will  therefore  be  of  a  very  general 
nature.  Tbe  resolution  has  immediate  reference  to  that  which  may  be 
considered  the  cause  of  our  now  assembling;  I  allude  to  tbe  Great 
Exhibition,  which  gave  rise  to  the  suggestion  that  such  an  assembly 
should  be  called  together.  I  cannot  but  observe  that  that  Exhibition  is 
itself  a  subject  for  our  congratulation :  it  will  mark  an  era  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  nay,  in  tbe  history  of  tbe  world ;  for  let  it  be  remembered 
that,  although  tbe  invitations  to  it  proceeded  from  this  our  country,  they 
have  been  most  generously  responded  to ;  and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  all 
tbe  honour  and  all  the  advantages  resulting  therefrom  should  be  shared  by 
all  tbe  nations  of  tbe  civilized  world.  But  why  is  it  a  subject  for  our 
congiatulation  ?  Because  it  has  brought  together,  and  placed  iu  one 
distinguished  and  elevated  view,  the  combined  effoTis  in  Art  and  Science 
of  all  parts  of  tbe  world;  it  has  thus  exhibited  in  a  manner  more  com- 
plete, more  effectual,  and  more  comprehensive,  than  ever  known  before, 
tbe  surprising  powers  and  capabilities  of  man ;  and  while  it  demands  from 
us  increased  respect  for  the  race  of  man,  thus  powerful  and  richly  en- 
dowed, it  teaches  us  to  revere,  love,  and  adore,  that  Supreme  Being,  tbe 
all -wise  Architect  and  Omnipotent  Builder  of  tbe  universe  itself,  who 
bestowed  on  man  bis  noble  faculties  and  provided  him  with  materials  in 
tbe  world  around  him  for  tbe  exercise  of  those  faculties,  and  for  tbe  pro- 
duction of  those  infinitely  varied  works  of  art,  and  genius,  and  talent, 
which  we  have  been  privileged  to  behold  with  admiration  and  delight. 
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And  we  rejoice  to  think  that  this  great  lesson  basf  not  been  disregarded. 
The  noble  prince  who  proposed  the  plan  has  set  the  example  of  ascribing 
all  praise  to  Him  alone  from  whom  all  that  is  good,  all  that  is  wise,  all 
that  is  perfect  mast  proceed;  and  while  men  in  general  have  been  de- 
lighted to  admire  each  other's  productions,  they  have  united  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  "  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof ;  the  world, 
and  all  that  dwell  therein."  The  Great  Exhibition,  then,  is  a  subject  for 
our  congratulation,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  character  of 
man  and  to  increase  our  adoration  of  man's  Creator.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
it  has  been  the  means  of  assembling  together,  of  uniting,  we  may  say, 
persons  of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues  for  one  great  object,  and 
in  a  manner  more  extensive,  perhaps,  than  was  ever  known  before  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  And  for  what  purpose  P  Not  for  war  and  des- 
truction, not  for  rapine,  desolation,  and  ruin;  but  to  cultivate  and  cherish 
and  promote  the  interests  of  Art  and  Science,  the  social  good  and  peace  of 
mankind.  It  cannot  but  be  that  in  an  assembly  from  all  nations  of  the 
world  there  has  been  a  necessity  also  for  putting  aside  and  suppressing,  in 
some  degree,  those  national  prejudices,  animosities,  and  jealousies  which 
too  much  interfere  with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  man ;  and  therefore 
it  has  been  in  some  degree,  we  may  hope,  the  means  of  removing  the  ob- 
stacles to  a  universal  brotherhood,  having  similar  interests  and  similar 
designs,  and  united  for  one  great  purpose,  that  purpose  being  the  universal 
imtprovement  and  the  good  of  the  human  race.  But,  my  dear  friends,  this 
Exhibition  should  be  the  subject  of  our  congratulation  not  only  for  the 
little  positive  good  which  it  may  have  effected,  but  because  it  indicates  that 
a  certain  improvement  has  actually  taken  place  in  the  state  of  mankind ;  it 
indicates  a  preparation  for  better  things  to  come,  when  the  evil  dispositions 
of  man, — when  env}',  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness,  shall  be  supplanted 
by  those  pure  motives  and  those  heaven-bom  principles  of  action  which 
alone  can  secure  the  happiness  of  man.  This  we  must  hope  for;  this  it 
is  not  irrational  to  expect.  We  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  men  under 
such  circumstances  must,  in  some  degree,  suppress  those  feelings  by  which 
they  are  generally  actuated.  Men  will,  we  know,  from  human  policy, — 
from  considerations  of  temporal  interests, — sometimes  suppress  those 
feelings  which  are  most  congenial  to  their  hearts,  and  act  in  opposition  to 
their  inclinations  and  desires.  But  in  all  these  cases  they  are  in  a  degree 
of  mental  slavery,  which  is  altogether  incompatible  with  the  enjoyment  of 
true  happiness.  And  we  must  hope  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
true  nature  of  religion  will  be  better  understood ;  when  it  will  be  seen  that 
men,  without  neglecting  their  physical  and  temporal  interests,  may  learn 
to  harmonise  and  combine  them  with  eternal  ends,  and  when  they  will 
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do  this  and  do  thai,  not  because  self-love  dictates  it,  but  because  "  th6 
mighty  God,  even  the  Lord,  hath  spoken,"  and  impressed  upon  the  human 
heart  the  divine  assurance,  "  Do  this,  and  thou  shall  live."  We  hope  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  this  will  be  the  prevailing  principle ;  and  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  it  is  an  eilthusiastic  hope  merely,  or  an  extravagant 
expectation*  We  know  that  the  Lord  reigneth.  We  know  that  there  is 
a  superintending,  controllitig  foWer  always  providing  means  for  the  pfo- 
giiBssive  improvement  of  the  human  race.  We  know  that  in  different 
periods  of  the  Christian  Church  there  have  been  certain  revivals  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  we  hope  and  believe  that  ere  long  there  will  be,  in  regard  to 
man's  views  of  religion,  a  greater  change  than  has  ever  taken  place  before. 
We  believe  that  that  change  will  be  distinguished  by  a  more  rational 
perception  of  the  nature  of  religion ;  and  in  relation  to  the  various  revivals 
that  have  occurred,  it  may  be  said  of  that  improved  state  of  religion  which 
we  cannot  but  anticipate,  that,  instead  of  men  proclaiming  the  wrath  and 
vengeance  of  God,  they  will  delight  to  dwell  upon  the  Divine  love  and 
wisdom ;  instead  of  deterring  from  evil  by  exciting  fears  of  damnation  and 
the  torments  of  hell,  they  will  render  attractive  the  life  of  goodness  and 
righteousness  and  truth,  by  declaring  and  demonstrating  its  necessary 
connection  with  the  felicities  of  heaven.  This  will  be  done  by  the  circu- 
lation and  general  reception  of  rational  doctrines — such  doctrines  as  wilt 
be  proposed  and  introduced  to  your  notice  this  evening.  And  let  not  any 
one  who  is  at  present  a  stranger  to  such  doctrines  be  iVightened  by  the 
idea  of  our  connecting  rationality  with  religion.  Think,  my  dear  friends, 
of  the  thought  and  study,  the  persevering  application  of  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind  which  have  been  required  for  the  production  of  those 
forms  of  art  and  beauty  and  design  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  and  is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  noblest  faculties  of  man  have  been  bestowed  upon 
him  to  be  exercised  in  earthly  things  alone,  and  forbidden  to  be  employed 
in  regard  to  the  eternal  things  of  heaven  P  It  cannot  be.  The  time  will 
come,  the  time  is  coming,  when  religion  will  be  better  understood  ^  when 
religion  will  no  longer  consist  in  believing  that  which  reason  rejects,  but 
in  doing  that  which  Revelation  declares,  which  reason  approves,  and  which 
the  best  affections  of  the  heart  delight  in.  This  grand  consummation  we 
believe  will  be  effected  by  the  doctrines  which  are  now  to  be  introduced  to 
your  notice ;  and  then  will  be  realised  and  fulfilled,  at  the  Lord's  second 
advent,  that  which  was  proclaimed  at  his  first  advent,  "  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest;  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

The  Rev.  R.  Storrt,  of  Dalton,  Yorkshire,  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion, said, — The  proposition  which  has  been  read  contains  three  genei*al 
subjects.    The  first  is  an  allusion  to  the  Great  Exhibition  ;  the  second,  a 
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reference  to  the  principles  of  genuine  Christianity^  as  furnishing  a  highe.* 
ground  than  any  presented  in  the  moral  aspects  of  that  Exhihition  for  the 
united  activities,  the  hest  feelings,  the  holiest  purposes  of  mankind  in  their 
endeavours  to  improve  iheir  fellow -creatures;  and  the  last  subject  to  which 
allusion  is  made  is  that  men  should  unite  together  in  order  to  promote 
what  was  declared  by  the  angels  to  be  the  grand  purpose  of  Christianity, 
**  Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  toward  men."  In  regard  to  the  first  of 
the  subjects  to  which  it  alludes — the  Great  Exhibition,  I  will  merely  in- 
timate one  or  two  principles  which  appear  to  be  involved  in  everything 
which  respects  it.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  look  at  this  Exhibition  with- 
out perceiving  in  it  a  very  powerful  assurance  that  we  are  entering  upon 
an  improved  state  of  human  society.  Men  are  beginning,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  rational  perception  of  the  trnihs  relating  to  humanity,  to  feel  the 
importance  of  attaining  a  higher  state  of  regard  to  one  another  than  that 
which  has  hitherto  occupied  their  attention.  National  jealousies  and 
animosities,  which  have  so  long  reigned  in  human  society,  are  beginning, 
it  may  be  slowly,  but  certainly,  to  subside,  and  men  are  preparing  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  good  and  extending  the  comfort  of  one 
another  in  every  possible  manner  and  in  every  attainable  degree.  There 
is  yet  another  principle  that  seems  to  be  prominently  presented  in  this 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations;  we  seem  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  great  fact  that,  however  diversified  maybe  the  characters  of  men, 
however  different  their  intellectual  attainments,  however  widely  separated 
they  may  be  from  one  another,  there  is  yet  a  principle  of  oneness  and  unity 
which  pervades  the  whole  human  family.  Men  are  united  together  by  the 
performance  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  uses.  And  this  law  which  unites 
the  whole  human  family  in  one  is  not  confined  even  to  civilized  man, — it 
extends  also  to  the  uncivilized.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  portion  of  the  human 
family  that  is  incapable  of  rendering  some  use  to  the  rest ;  and  thus,  as 
the  several  organs  of  the  body  by  their  united  action  constitute  one  living 
bod}',  so,  in  like  manner,  by  the  performance  of  mutual  offices  of  use  the 
whole  family  of  man  becomes  united  in  one  common  humanity.  If,  how- 
ever, we  are  to  see  brought  into  full  and  practical  operation  the  principles 
that  are  best  calculated  to  unite  the  human  family  in  one,  we  must  attain 
a  higher  ground  than  that  which  relates  to  the  merely  civil  and  social 
exercises  of  the  present  life.  It  is  quite  possible  that  all  these  may  be 
brought  about  under  the  influence  of  our  merely  natural  persuasions.  Out 
self-love  may  possibly  underlie  the  active  springs  that  are  producing  all 
these  outward  exhibitions,  and  that  self-love,  as  it  consummates  its 
principles  and  works  out  its  effects,  may  become  destructive  of  unity, 
producing  not  oneness  and  united  action^  but  jealousy  and  distrust,  and 
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consequently,  dispersion  and  disunity  also.     One  great  object  of  Chris- 
tianity is  to  elevate  the  mind  to  a  higher  ground,  to  give  us  a  perception 
of  more  spiritual  and  interior  truths,  and  to  plant  our  feet,  in  regard  to 
this  principle  of  oneness,  upon  a  rock  which  will  be  firm,  solid,  and  en- 
during.    And  we  have  only  to  contemplate  the  character  of  that  Chris- 
tianity for  a  moment  to  see  that  not  only  is  such  its  direct  and  obvious  ten- 
dency, but  b  its  recognised  intention  also.    Christianity  is  a  revelation  of 
spiritual  truth  adapted  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  nature  of  man,  capable 
of  improving,  purifying,  enlightening,  and  elevating  that  nature ;  and  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  from  its  first  introduction,  this  has  been  its  ofilce, 
this  its  purpose,  its  aim,  and  its  intention.     However  obscured  under  the 
perversions  of  men,  it  has  still  accomplished,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
its  great  mission,  and  has  had  its  witnesses  among  the  humble  and  sincere 
of  all  nations  of  its  capability  of  opening  and  improving  the  spiritual 
affections  and   prompting  to   the   performance   of  works   of  usefulness 
and  good  will.   As  a  revelation  of  spiritual  truth,  its  most  distinct  teaching 
is   in  the    New    Testament   Scriptures.      This    revelation,   in   all   the 
depth  of  its  wisdom,  contains  an  infinite  variety  of  heavenly  instruction. 
It  is,  however,  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  and  prominent  features. 
Our  Lord   has  himself  presented  the  whole  subject  in  the   two  great 
commandments   that  were  given  under  the  law,  and  He  has  employed 
in   its    elucidation    the    very  language    of   the    older    dispensation — 
"  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord ;  and  thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength ;  and  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."     And  in  one  of  the' Evangelists  He 
remarks,  that  "  on  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  all  the 
prophets ;"  plainly  intimating  thereby,  that  Christianity  was  not  intended 
to  supersede  the  essential  spirit  of  the  prior  dispensation,  but  was  new  in 
the  sense  of  iniroducing  that  spirit  more  perfectly,  removing  from  out- 
ward observance  the  cumbrous  ceremonials  that  had  been  before  insti- 
tuted, but  preserving  all  the  great  principles  of  genuine  righteousness,  of 
inward  purity,  and  true  holiness,  which  they  represented,  and  concentrat- 
ing, as  in  the  former  dispensation,  the  spirit  of  its  teaching  upon  these 
great  principles— the  acknowledgment  of  one  God  in  one  Divine  Person, 
the  exercise  of  constant  love  to  that  one  God  with  all  the  united  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  development  and  practical  manifestation  of 
this  love  in  all   the  exercises  of  usefulness  and  good-will  one  towards 
another.     The  first  principle,  therefore,  of  genuine  Christianity  is  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  being  and  oneness  of  God.    Without  this  acknow- 
ledgment our  best  works  are  merely  natural,  because  they  spring  from 
some  form  or  other  of  our  self-love.     With  its  acknowledgment  a  higher 
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iDQtive  18  indaced,  and  such  as  is  the  motive,  such  is  the  quality  of  the 
action.  Under  the  sincere  acknowledgment  of  the  One  Supreme,  the 
highest  motive  of  which  a  rational  creature  is  capahle  is  attained— the 
motive  which  springs  from  a  constant  regard  to  the  will  of  God.  But 
Christianity  not  only  declares  the  heing  and  oneness  of  God,  it  presents 
Him  as  "manifest  in  the  flesh."  He  is  no  longer  invisible  and  unknown, 
but  revealed  to  the  eye  of  faith.  He  is  seen  in  Jesus  Christ,  "  in  whom 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  ''  A  body  hast  thou 
provided  Me,"  says  the  Psalmist ;  "  His  glorious  body,"  says  the  Apostle. 
A  body  in  which  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead  could  dwell,  must  of 
necessity  be  assimilated  in  nature  to  the  fulness  which  is  to  dwell  in  it. 
An  infinite  fulness  could  not  dwell  in  a  finite  body.  A  divine  fulness  can 
have  its  proper  abode  only  in  a  divine  body;  and  genuine  Christianity, 
therefore,  does  not  merely  teach  the  Deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
also  the  Divinity  of  His  Humanity.  It  reveals  a  Divine  Human  at  the 
head  of  all  finite  humanity ;  moving  before  them  in  every  phase  of  their 
upward  and  onward  progress.  Having  glorified  their  nature  in  Himself, 
He  is,  by  the  very  action  of  Divine  life  from  His  glorified  Human, 
"  touched  by  a  feeling  of  their  infirmities ;"  '*  compassionate  of  their 
sorrows;"  and  "  lifted  up  that  He  may  draw  all  men  unto  Himself."  This 
Divine  Human  is  the  source  of  all  regenerating  influences.  From  Him- 
self the  Lord  is  ever  seeking  to  renovate  ihe  heart,  and  to  bring  down 
new  life  into  the  spirit.  He  is  bom  into  the  soul  as  a  fountain  of  ever- 
lasting good  in  every  good  and  truth  He  implants  in  regeneration. 
Genuine  Christianity  is  thence  the  vital  embodiment  of  a  living  Christ 
as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  He  is  seen  as  the  source  and  centre  of 
every  orderly  affection.  He  is  thence  "a  God  at  hand,  and  not  a  God 
alar  off."  It  is  His  Spirit,  from  which  we  cannot  flee.  It  is  He  whispers 
tp  us  in  every  state — "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always."  And  it  is  under  the 
influence  of  this  ever-present  persuasion  that  Christianity  proceeds  to  work 
out  in  man  its  regenerating  effects.  It  takes  hold,  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  its  action,  of  the  life.  It  is  not  an  external  and  superficial 
theory,  but  an  essential  and  living  reality.  It  unites  itself  with  the  most 
elevated  thoughts,  and  the  most  deeply-seated  affections.  The  one  it  en- 
lightens, the  other  it  purifies.  And  acting  through  their  instrumentality, 
it  seeks  to  subdue  all  things  in  man  to  its  own  image.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  effort  to  bring  the  will  of  the  creature  into  harmonious  working  with 
the  will  of  the  Creator.  The  very  ground  of  its  resistance  of  the  evil  is, 
because  it  is  sin  agsdnst  God ;  its  authority  for  the  constant  practice  of 
the  good,  because  it  is  agreeable  to  His  will,  and,  consequently,  one  with 
the  sanctified  harmonies  of  His  creation.    This  Christianity  is,  therefore. 
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eminently  calculated  to  promote  "  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards 
men.**  It  is  an  action  of  the  inner  life  always  ainrting  at  this  result.  It 
pervades  every  faculty,  and  determines  their  constant  action  to  the  attain* 
ment  of  this  suhlime  purpose*  The  man  whose  entire  spirit  is  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace — who  finds  him  in  every  purified  aflfec- 
tion,  and  beholds  him  in  every  living  truth, — and  whose  entire  life  is  die 
effort  to  bring  the  whole  spiritual  nature  into  harmonious  relation  to  Him, 
must  of  necessity  be  keenly  alive  to  the  promotion  of  peace  and  universal 
good-will.  It  is  the  very  end  of  his  being,  the  object  of  all  his  mental 
and  moral  activities.  And  the  peace  which  he  seeks  is  not  of  the  eartlr. 
It  descends  from  the  Lord,  who  is  the  Prince  of  Peace.  It  usttes  the 
sanctities  of  the  spiritual  with  the  active  uses  of  the  natural.  It  tends  ta 
consummate  the  perfection  of  creative  wisdom  by  uniting  heaven  and 
earth  in  one,  and  conjoining  both  to  the  one  fountain  of  life  and  glory — 
our  Divine  and  ever-blessed  Jehovah-Jesus. 

Mr.  G.  Parry,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  in  supporting  the  resolution, 
said — A  subject  has  been  referred  to  by  the  two  preceding  speakers  that 
will  bear  much  and  frequent  reference  and  yet  remain  unexhausted — the 
subject  of  that  great  assemblage  of  the  results  of  the  industry,  the  skill, 
the  ingenuity,  the  mental  and  physical  power  of  the  combined  nations  of 
the  world ; — a  suliject  that  no  praise  can  elevate,  of  which  little  can  be 
said  in  detraction — one  that  will  peal  through  ages  yet  to  come  in  long- 
resounding  reverberations.  And  men  will  delight  to  dwell  upon  that 
achievement,  as  seeming  to  point  with  an  unerring  finger  to  the  time 
when  mankind  would  rise  from  warfare  and  strife  to  peace  and  unity, 
from  error  and  ignorance  to  wisdom  and  light,  from  the  low,  grovelling^ 
sensual,  to  the  lofty,  spiritual,  and  angelic;  yea,  that  will  be  so.  But 
although  it  is  matter  of  much  gratulation  with  us  that  progress  so  im- 
mense has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry, — in  all 
those  various  operations  that  go  to  sustain  our  physical  Hfe,  or  to  gratify 
our  sensuous  vision ;  yet  there  is  another  progress,  going  deeper  to  the 
everlasting  heart  of  humanity, — an  advancement  which  will  show  itself  in 
deeper  and  purer  feeling,  in  loftier  intelligence,  and  in  a  wider  and  more 
largely-embracing  charity ;  that  progress  has  yet  to  be  begun.  And  yet, 
forsooth,  there  are  men  who  can  look  upon  these  achievements  of  taste,  in 
which  the  imaginings  of  the  Poet  are  realised  in  the  pure  marble  and  on 
the  Painter's  canvass, — who  can  look  upon  this  mighty  advance  in  intelli- 
gence and  power,  as  exhibited  in  those  varied  instrumentalities  which 
almost  supersede  physical  labour, — who  can  see  the  world  advancing  like 
the  light,  and  yet  stand  up  and  say — even  in  this  metropolis  of  the 
civilised  word,  and  in  that  metropolis  of  learning  not  &r  distant — that. 
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"Blthoogh  Providence  has  ordained  that  in  this  outward  world  progress 
shall  he  (he  law,  yet  of  man*s  eternal  spirit,  everlasting  stagnation  must 
be  true!"  The  stagnant  pool  gives  hirlh  to  noxious  growths;  the 
ratining  stream  Is  pure  and  beautiful.  This  world  ceasing  to  move 
around  that  glorious  sun^  would  be  annihilated.  The  universe  knows  no 
stiHnes;  the  universe  knows  no  stagnation;  movement,  for  ever  move- 
ment is  its  law ;  God  has  impressed  that  on  its  very  nature.  And  shall 
it  be  true  that  He  who  thus  in  mercy  tends  man's  outward  being,  and 
leads  hiui  onward,  step  by  step,  with  gentle  care,  from  rude  barbarism  to 
high  and  glorious  civilisation, — that  He,  when  man's  immortal  spirit  is 
in  question,  when  the  protection,  the  guidance,  and  the  advancement  of 
that  are  concerned,  shall  stand  aloof  and  leave  it  to  decay  and  death  P 
Shall  it  be  true  ?  Will  it  be  true  ?  We  may  be  carried  back  by  learned 
theologians  and  erudite  book-worms  to  those  Mediaeval  ages  when  learned 
dulness  ruled  the  worlds  and  we  may  be  told  that  retrogression  is  progress. 
They  may  tell  us  that,  but  it  will  not  be  so.  God  is  careful  over  man's 
spirit,  yea,  with  a  providence  infinitely  wider-reaching  than  that  which 
superintends  his  bodily  well-being;  and  He  has  provided,  as  the  ages 
have  passed,  spiritual  sustenance  adapted  to  his  changing  states.  In  his 
childhood,  his  weak  and  imbecile  childhood,  when  only  nourishment  of 
the  least  nutritive  description  was  adapted  to  the  tender  frame  of  the 
universal  spiritual  man,  that  food  was  given.  But  humanity  in  the 
aggregate  was  intended  to  grow  ks  man  individually  does  grow ;  and  as 
humanity  advances  in  its  onward  career,  God  is  ever  dispersing  his  truth, 
opening  to  man's  stronger  vision  still  wider  and  still  loftier  prospects. 
And  shall  we  say  that  the  age  has  arrived  when  that  advancement  has 
ceased  to  be  ?  No.  We  believe,  as  members  of  this  New  Dispensation, 
that  the  time  is  now  peculiarly  present  when  the  advanced  condition  of 
human  nature, — when  its  matured  powers, — its  more  elevated  perceptions, 
— its  stronger  vision,  and  more  extended  view,  render  it  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  reception  of  a  more  brilliant  light,  and  a  higher  and  more  power- 
ful wisdom.  A  want  exists ;  and  God  is  merciful,  and  will  not  allow 
that  want  to  remain  unsupplied.  It  has  been  supplied.  The  world  will 
ask,  "  Where  ?  and  how  ?  and  when  ?"  And  when  we  point  them  to 
certain  books,  resting  for  some  century  in  obscurity,  dust-covered  in  the 
libraries  of  our  universities,  unread  on  the  shelves  of  the  learned^  un- 
bought  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  they  will  ask,  perhaps,  with 
somewhat  approaching  to  a  contemptuous  smile — "And  is  that  your  new 
truth  P  Is  that  your  loftier  light  P  Is  that  the  increased  wisdom  which 
is  thus  to  bless  and  elevate  humanity  P"  Yes,  that  is  it !  That  is  it ; 
though  cotitempt  a  thousand  times  distilled  were  poured  out  upon  us  for 
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tlie  expression,  that  is  it ;  though  the  wide  world,  and  all  that  is  therein, 
should  proclaim  these  words  untrue,  that  is  it ;  and  though  this  weak 
voice  is  now  proclaiming  the  truth,  the  world  will  yet  take  up  the  cry, 
and  say,  **  That  is  it !"  Those  hooks,  obscure,  unknown,  unread,  contain 
the  mightiest  weapons  that  ever  the  hand  of  man  wielded  :  they  contain 
prindpUs,  —  eternal,  all-^powerful,  God-descended  principles.  Those 
principles  will  work  their  way  until  rotten  institutions  totter  down  before 
them, — until  every  form  of  woe  and  wretchedness  and  spiritual  death,  so 
variously  and  widely  exhibited  in  this  most  fallen  world,  will  be  swept 
a^ay  before  the  purifying  stream.  And  do  you  doubt  the  power  of  prin- 
ciples ?  Why,  I  will  point  to  that  one  fact  standing  out  promiBently  ia 
history,  where  a  lofty,  powerful,  proud,  and  despotic  organization,  wide 
as  Christendom,  having  its  emissaries  in  every  court,  its  myrmidons  in 
every  city,  with  priestly  craft  and  Jesuitical  cunning  attempting  to  bind 
with  almost  adamantine  chains  the  free  spirit  of  man, — ^yea,  that  Rome» 
with  all  its  power,  with  armies  in  its  grasp,  with  princes  under  ita  contrd, 
the  people  bowing,  sinking,  cowering  before  its  power, — that  Room, 
when  a  man  arose,  a  true  and  earnest  man,  and  proclaimed  the  one 
mighty  principle,  that  every  man  bad  a  reason  and  judgment  given  to 
him,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  use  that, — tottered  to  its  base.  And  at 
length  that  principle  broke  these  chains,  scattered  that  power  to  the  winds, 
and  Rome  received  a  shock  that  will  push  her  onward  at  last  to  destruction. 
But  if  that  principle,  so  small  seemingly,  and  mixed>  too,  with  error  and 
fallacy  from  which  the  world  has  not  yet  released  itself, — if  that  prin- 
ciple, not  pore  and  unmixed,  but  adulterated  and  diluted,  effected  so 
much,  then  we  say  that  where  God  is  especially  present  in  the  omni- 
potence of  bis  purest  wisdom — in  the  spiritual  light  of  his  Holy  Word, 
there  must  be  a  power  divine  and  mighty,  that  will  expel  from  the  heart, 
of  man  every  evil  and  en*or,  change  the  institutions  of  society  by  chang- 
ing man,  and  release  us  from  all  that  is  bad,  by  implanting  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  man  all  that  is  good.  For  is  not  man  the  source  of  all  our 
woe  ?  And  man,  under  the  operation  of  God's  providence,  must  be  the 
source  of  all  our  happiness.  And  oh,  my  friends,  do  think  on  these 
principles;  do  ask  what  they  are.  Here  we  cannot  expound  them;  they 
are  too  lofty  and  too  great  to  be  dispatched  with  a  brief  word.  Search 
into  those  principles ;  receive  the  message  of  that  servant  of  the  Lovd ; 
and  when  you  search  and  see  and  know,  you  will  believe  what  I  have  said. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unanimou^y. 

The   Rev.  A.   Clissold,  M.A.,  of  London,  moved   the  Mlowiog 
resolution : — 

"  That  the  chief  obstacle  to  this  great  consummation  arises  from  feith 
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"  having  been  exalted  above  love  or  charity,  and  made  the  test  of  Christian 
•*  fellowship,  in  consequence  of  which  the  church  has  been  divided  into 
''  numerous  conflicting  sects;  and  that  the  principles  of  the  New  Church, 
"  in  which  charity  has  the  supremacy,  are  alone  capable  of  uniting  man- 
"  kind  in  the  bond  of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  making  the  church  truly 
"  catholic  and  universal." 

He  spoke  as  follows: — Mr.  Chairman  and  my  Christian  Friends, — It  was 
the  prayer  of  our  Lord,  "  That  they  may  all  be  one ;  as  thou.  Father,  art 
in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  may  be  one  in  us  ;*'  from  which  it  is  clear 
thai  the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  set  forth  as  the  archetypal 
unity  which  the  church  was  to  follow,  and  in  which,  indeed,  tlie  church 
Was  to  have  its  being.  Now,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Son  is  Divine  Wisdom, 
or  the  Word,  and  the  Father  Divine  Love  or  Goodness.  To  say,  there- 
fore, "  As  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,'*  is  the  same  as  to  say,  as  Divine  Love 
is  in  Divine  Wisdom  ;  and  to  say  also,  '*  I  in  thee,"  is  the  same  as  to  say, 
as  Divine  Wisdom  is  reciprocally  in  Divine  Love.  In  the  unity  of  these 
two,  namely.  Love  and  Wisdom,  the  church  was  to  find  its  unity — the 
unity  of  love  and  truth,  of  charity  and  faith ;  and  to  the  existence  of  the 
church  in  this  unity  was  to  be  attributed  also  the  extension  of  the  church, 
for  it  is  added — "  That  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me/' 
,  Thus  the  extension  of  the  church  was  to  be  owing  not  merely  to  its  pro- 
fessing unity,  nor  merely  to  its  teaching  the  true  doctrine  of  unity,  bat  to 
its  actually  being  in  that  unity,  the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  of 
love  and  truth,  of  charity  and  faith ;  in  which  case  the  world  would  per- 
ceive that  all  the  teaching  of  the  church  proceeded  forth  from  luve  as  its 
fountain  head,  even  as  the  Divine  W^ord  came  forth  from  the  Father. 
Accordingly  this  was  the  slate  in  which  the  church  originally  existed, 
when  we  read  that  the  multitude  of  believers  were  "  all  of  one  heart  and 
of  one  mind."  But  it  was  predicted  that  the  church  would  not  continue  in 
ibis  state;  hence  to  the  church  in  Ephesus  it  is  said — "I  know  thy  works, 
and  thy  labour,  and  thy  patience;  and  how  thou  canst  not  bear  them 
which  are  evil,  and  thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles  and 
are  not,  but  hast  found  them  liars."  '*  Nevertheless  I  have  somewhat 
against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.  Remember,  therefore, 
from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works ;  or  else  I 
will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his 
place :"  in  which  prediction  to  the  church  in  Ephesus  the  warning  is  given 
that,  so  certainly  as  the  church  had  departed  from  her  primitive  love,  so 
certainly  would  she  unless  she  repented,  depart  from  her  primitive  light. 
Now,  we  know  that  in  the  time  of  Arius  and  Aihanasius  the  church  had 
departed  from  her  primitive  love.     "  The  cruelties  practised  by  Christians 
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towards  each  other  in  that  controversy,"  says  a  modem  historian,  "  were 
only  the  ferocities  which  hefore  had  waged  war  against  Christianity  now 
waging  war  apparently  in  her  hehalf."  Such,  then,  was,  at  that  period, 
the  Ephesian  state  of  the  church ;  and  the  church  assemhled  in  council 
could  not  hut  manifest  that  state.  The  council  which  thus  assemhled  was 
the  celehrated  Council  of  Nice,  concerning  which  it  is  said,  by  a  modem 
historian,  that  "  Constantine  delivered  an  exhortation  to  its  members  to 
unity.  His  admonition  seems  at  first  to  have  produced  no  great  effect. 
Mutual  accusation,  defence,  and  recrimination,  prolonged  the  debate."  It 
is  known,  however,  that  they  concurred  afterward,  by  the  aid  of  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  Constantine,  in  a  certain  form  of  faith  called  "  the  Nicene 
Creed."  As  soon,  however,  as  the  members  of  the  council  had  dispersed 
to  their  several  dioceses,  the  controversy  broke  out  anew,  in  the  course  of 
which,  says  the  present  Dean  of  St.  Pnul's,  "  faith  not  only  overpowered, 
but  discarded  from  her  fellowship  love  and  peace.  The  creed,  thus  become 
the  sole  test,  was  enforced  with  all  the  passion  of  intense  zeal,  and  guarded 
with  the  most  subtle  and  scrupulous  jealousy ;  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
mitted importance  of  the  creed,  men  became  more  sternly  and  exclusively 
wedded  to  their  opinions.  Thus  was  an  antagonistic  principle  of  exclu- 
siveness  made  to  consist  with  the  most  comprehensive  ambition."  Here 
you  see  depicted  the  Ephesian  state  of  the  church.  I  will  say  nothing  of 
the  polemical  writings  of  Athauasins,  who  is  reputed  to  have  been  trained 
up  as  a  man  of  controversial  war  from  his  youth,  but  will  merely  observe 
that  it  was  in  this  Ephesian  state  of  the  church  that  the  church  was  assem- 
bled together  to  deliberate  upon  the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, — 
and  how  was  it  possible,  when  the  church  had  lost  that  unity,  that  she  should 
be  able  to  say  what  it  is  P  Yet  observe,  in  the  Council  of  Nice  this  was 
the  very  question  at  issue — the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  is  ob- 
vious from  the  dispute  concerning  the  terms  homooudos  and  homotousios^ 
And  what  was  the  result.  Socrates,  an  historian  of  that  age,  observes, 
concerning  the  controversy  as  again  revived — '*  What  was  done  herein 
[namely,  in  the  controversy]  was  not  unlike  a  fight  in  the  night;  for 
neither  side  seemed  to  understand  perfectly  why  they  reviled  one  another." 
That  is  to  say,  love  and  charity  being  lost,  the  controversy  degenerated 
into  a  fight;  and  it  was  in  the  night, because  the  candlestick  of  the  church 
had  been  removed  out  of  its  place.  For,  mark  you,  Father  Newman,  a 
man  well  versed  in  the  Athanasian  controversy,  admits,  in  one  of  his  notes 
upon  an  oration  of  Athanasius,  that  each  Divine  Person  is  God  as  abso- 
lutely as  if  there  were  no  other  Divine  Person  but  himself  (speaking  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son);  and  he  acknowledges  that  such  a  statement 
is,  indeed,  not  only  "  a  contradiction  in  the  terms  used,  but  in  our  ideas." 
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What  a  description  of  the  views  6f  the  church  concerning  the  Divine 
unity  1  Now,  was  not  the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  set  forth  to 
the  disciples  as  the  archetypal  unity  in  which  the  church  was  to  have  its 
heing  ?  And  what  do  we  see  but  the  variance  and  contradiction  which 
existed  in  the  state  of  the  church  itself  introduced,  as  it  were,  into  the 
very  divine  nature,  disimion  into  its  primary  ideas  of  unity,  discord  into 
its  highest  ideas  of  concord  ?  Suppose,  however,  you  say  that  the  Divine 
Unity  is  not  a  contradiction  in  terms  and  in  out  ideas,  but  is  only  a 
mystery,  yet  remember  that  this  very  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  was 
set  forth  to  the  church  as  a  practical  truth ;  a  truth  in  which  the  church 
was  to  have  its  existence,  and  to  the  following  out  of  which  it  was  to  owe 
its  extension.  But  how  can  the  church  imitate  that  which  it  cannot 
comprehend  ?  Or  how  can  it  follow  that  which  it  cannot  see  ?  Thus 
you  perceive  that  love  being  lost — that  love  which  unites — and  no 
truth  being  left  in  which  the  church  could  be  united,  the  unity  of  the 
Father  in  the  Son  as  manifested  in  the  church,  had  disappeared  alto- 
gether. Now  a  church  that  has  lost  its  unity  has  lost  its  being;  it  is 
ohvious,  therefore,  that  the  church,  in  order  to  continue  even  a  sem- 
blance of  existence,  must  find  its  unity  in  something  else,  and  from 
this  necessity  arose  the  authority  of  the  church,  for  nothing  but  autho- 
rity could  now  keep  the  church  together;  inasmuch  as  without  authority, 
instead  of  being  a  universal  church,  it  would  have  been  a  universal  wreck. 
I'hat  this  is  the  case,  is  clear  from  the  admission  of  the  best  writers. 
Miiller  observes  in  his  "-Symbolik:" — *'  If  the  church  be  not  the  autho- 
rity representing  Christ,  then  all  again  relapses  into  darkness,  uncertainty, 
<toubt,  distraction,  unbelief,  and  superstition ;  revelation  becomes  null  and 
void,  fails  of  its  real  purpose,  and  must  henceforth  be  even  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  finally  denied."  And  what  is  this  but  to  say  that,  lake  away 
the  external  bond  of  union  of  the  church,  namely,  authority,  and  not  one 
single  principle  of  internal  unity  remains  to  keep  the  church  together  ? 
Accordingly  Perrone,  a  learned  Jesuit,  maintains  that  '*  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  built  upon  authority,  and  such  as  is  supreme 
in  governing  and  infallible  in  leaching."  And  now  authority  being  dis- 
covered to  be  the  genuine  principle  of  unity  in  the  church,  it  is  at  length 
discovered  in  consequence  that  charity  was  never  intended  to  be  so.  For, 
as  Perrone  observes,  with  regard  to  charity  as  a  note  of  the  unity  of  the 
church, — by  that  charity  "is  not  meant  that  by  which  we  love  one 
another,  but  that  special  charity  which  is  proper  to  all  Christian  people, 
by  which,  without  any  division,  we  all  adhere  to  pastors  and  bishops,  so 
as  to  constitute  one  body  professing  the  same  faith,  and  holding  the  same 
communion."    And  observe  you  the  reason  of  this  ?  for  the  same  learned 
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Jesuit  proceeds  lo  add : — "  Otherwise  any  private  individual,  if  he  pur- 
sued another  with  hatred,  would  sever  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  be 
extraneous  to  the  church,  which  is  an  absurdity,  and  such  as  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of."  That  is  to  say,  supposing  any  private  individual  to  pursue 
his  neighbour  with  hatred— (and  you  know  that  hatred  is  called  in  the 
Scriptures  spiritual  murder),  he  would  not  sever  the  unity  of  the  church 
so  long  as  he  had  that  technical  charity  which  consists  in  an  adherence  to 
pastoral  and  episcopal  authority.  Therefore  he  adds: — "The  note  of 
unity  not  only  embraces  unity  of  faith  and  communion,  but  moreover  the 
principle  from  which  tbis  unity  flows,  and  by  which  it  is  preserved,  which 
indeed  can  be  no  other  than  authority."  Now  the  reformers  threw  off 
allegiance  to  this  authority ;  and  the  result  was  that  they  fell  back  upon 
the  antecedent  principle  of  faith — faith  in  a  faith  which,  according  to 
Father  Newman,  was  a  faith  either  in  an  incomprehensible  or  in  a  con- 
tradictory faith,  for  the  reformers  regarded  faith  alone  as  the  articidus 
stantis  aut  cadentia  ecclesia*  The  result  was,  that,  although  they  had 
acquired  to  themselves,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  privilege  of  liberty, 
they  came  into  possession  of  a  privilege  which  unfortunately  they  knew 
not  how  to  use;  for  it  is  not  faith  alone,  but  charity  in  faith  that  is  the 
bond  of  perfectness.  The  consequence  of  this  error  was  disunion.  Hence 
Beza  laments  the  prospect  of  the  reformed  church  falling  to  pieces.  "  I 
see  our  people,"  says  he,  "  wandering  at  the  mercy  of  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, and  after  having  been  raised  up,  fall  sometimes  on  the  one  side,  and 
sometimes  on  the  other.  What  they  think  of  religiof!  to-day  you  may 
know;  what  they  will  think  of  it  to-morrrow,  you  cannot  aflirm."  He 
further  asks  in  what  one  thing  the  churches  that  are  opposed  to  the  Pope 
are  agreed.  It  is  in. consequence  of  this  very  same  want  of  union  in  the 
Protestant  Cburch  at  tbe  present  day,  that  so  many  of  the  cleigy  have 
gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  see  no  possibility  of  union  but 
in  authority,  and  therefore  naturally  adhere  to  that  cburch  in  which  autho- 
rity is  the  predominating  principle.  Let  me  conclude  my  observations 
with  this  remark.  Compare  the  visible  church  as  it  now  is  with  the  visible 
heavens;  and  I  ask^  Is  it  likely  that  a  churcb  acknowledged  to  be  bound 
together  only  by  external  authority,  should  survive  those  visible  heavens 
in  which  all  is  order,  harmony,  and  peace,  and  which  inspire  us  therefore 
wixh  such  thoughts  of  stability  and  seemingly  unlimited  duration  ?  Or 
are  we  to  suppose  that  all  those  orbs  above  are  to  fall  commingled  into 
one  universal  wreck,  for  the  sake  of  a  <;hurch  which  cannot  keep  together 
except  by  external  authority  ?  It  is  indeed  said — "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the 
beginning,  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  thy  hands;  they  shall  perish,  but  thou  remainest;  and  they  all 
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shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  gannent,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  theiUy 
and  they  shall  he  changed ;  hut  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall 
have  no  end."  But  does  that  mean  the  perdition  of  the  visible  heavens 
and  the  survival  of  the  visihle  church  ?  Hear  the  remark  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  commentator,  Menochius,  upon  this  passage  as  quoted  in  He- 
hrews,  chap.  i. : — "  In  an  allegorical  sense,  which  is  the  one  principally 
intended,  David  prays  that  the  old  church,  overwhelmed  in  sin  and 
misery,  may  be  restored  by  its  deliverer,  Christ,  and  may  be  formed 
again  into  a  new  church,  that  is,  a  Christian  church."  The  like  inter- 
pretation do  we  give  to  the  like  expression  in  the  Apocalypse : — "  I  saw 
a  new  heaven  aud  a  new  earth,  for  the  former  heaven  and  the  former  earth 
were  i)assed  away."  And  we,  too,  pray  that  the  Old  Church,  overwhelmed 
in  sin  and  misery,  possessing,  by  the  confession  of  its  advocates,  not  one 
single  particle  of  internal  unity,  may  be  formed  again  into  a  New  Church, 
even  the  New  Jerusalem,  in  which  is  received  as  truth,  not  that  which 
cometh  down  from  council  to  council,  or  from  prelate  to  prelate,  but  that 
which  "  cometh  down  from  God  out  of  heaven.*' 

The  Rev.  T.  O.  Prescott,  of  Glasgow  (late  of  Cincinnattij,  in 
seconding  the  resolution,  said, — When  Luther  and  the  early  Reformers 
set  up  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  alone,  they  little  understood 
what  a  firebrand  they  were  throwing  into  the  church.  They  no  doubt 
thought  that  they  were  honouring  the  Lord  by  denying  that  man  could 
be  saved  by  his  own  works,  aud  asserting  that  he  was  saved  by  faith 
alone— faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Saviour;  they  thought 
they  were  doing  their  Saviour  honour  by  thus  establishing  the  doctrine  of 
faith  alone  as  the  support — the  main  prop  of  the  Christian  church.  This 
only  shows  the  danger  of  undertaking  to  honour  God  according  to  our 
own  ideas,  rather  than  according  to  his  divine  commandments;  of  seeking 
to  exhalt  Him  according  to  our  own  thoughts,  and  in  our  ways,  rather 
than  according  to  his  thoughts,  and  in  his  ways.  Those  reformers  little 
thought  that  they  were  sending  forth  that  which  is  called  in  Scripture, 
the  "  fiery  flying  serpent*'  into  the  world,  to  sling  mankind.  And  yet, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  found  in  his  own 
painful  experience  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  doctrine  he  had 
established.  Look  at  his  bitter  controversies  with  the  early  reformers  of 
Switzerland,  Zuinglius  and  the  lest.  Zuinglius  maintained  that  the 
Holy  Supper  did  not  contain  the  Lord  in  "  real  presence,"  but  merely 
representatively  ;  whereas  Luther  believed  in  the  real  presence,  if  not  by 
transubstantiation,  yet  by  consubstantiation ;  though,  indeed,  he  could 
not  well  explain  the  difference.  Nevertheless,  when  Zuinglius  and  the 
Swiss  reformers  maintained  that  doctrine,  which  nearly  all  Protestants 
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now  agree  in,  what  were  the  words  of  Luther  in  regard  to  him  ?  He 
said,  "  I  believe  Zuinglius  to  be  worthy  of  a  holy  hate  for  the  rash 
handling  he  has  made  of  the  Word  of  God ;"  and  he  called  the  Swiss 
reformers  *'  ferocious  beasts,  vipers,  lionesses,  panthers."  Look  again  at 
his  controversy  with  his  friend  Erasmus— the  learned,  the  gentle,  the 
elegant  Erasmus — on  the  doctrine  of  free  will ;  Luther  maintaining  that 
man  had  no  free  will  in  spiritual  things ;  Erasmus,  that  he  had.  When 
he  found  that  Erasmus  was  mastering  him,  strong  as  his  intellect  was — 
because  stronger  is  truth  than  any  intellect  of  man — he  showed  forth  his 
worst  feelings  ;  for  though  Luther  was,  on  the  wlH)le,  a  sincere  man,  yet, 
while  not  fully  regenerated,  he  had  natural  feelings,  which  then  came 
out ;  and  he  spoke  most  harshly  of  his  friend.  Me  said,  "I  would  not 
for  ten  thousand  florins  stand  in  God's  presence  in  Erasmus's  place;'* 
and  again,  in  a  public  sermon — "I  call  upon  all  of  you  who  honour  the 
Saviour  and  his  Gospel,  to  be  enemies  of  Erasmus."  And  on  his  death- 
bed, or  what  he  thought  was  his  death-bed,  in  time  of  sickness,  he  said 
to  his  friends—  "  My  dying  prayer  to  you  shall  be  to  scourge  this  serpent." 
Now  Luther,  though  rough  and  excitable,  was  naturally  a  liberaUhearted 
man,  disposed  to  be  charitable  and  kind  ;  yet  see  the  effect  of  this  doc- 
trine which  he  had  set  up, — the  doctrine  that  opinion  is  essential,  that  a 
certain  thought,  a  certain  idea  is  the  saving  principle ;  he  being  a  man  of 
logical  and  consistent  mind,  saw  that  he  must  cling  to  that  which  was 
essential ;  and  he  could  not  but  condemn  those  who  held  it  not.  His 
heart  was  pressed  under  the  heel  of  a  false  doctrine  in  his  head.  Thus 
the  idea  that  opinion  is  the  thing  which  is  to  save  or  condemn,  was  the 
fountain  of  biltemesa  from  the  first  year  of  the  Reformation.  Thus  did 
this  "  fiery  flying  serpent "^ — as  soon  as  it  burst  its  shell,  and  spread  its 
ugly  wings — begin  to  sting  all  around  it. 

As  the  stream  of  the  Reformation  descended— parting  thus,  as  it  did, 
at  the  very  bubbling  up  from  the  earth — it  soon  divided  into  a  thousand 
little  streams,  each  going  on  its  own  way,  hissing  and  foaming,  as  it  were, 
at  all  the  rest.  The  various  sects  into  which  Protestantism  divided, 
became  full  of  contention,  angry  dispute,  bitter  feeling,  going  sometimes 
even  so  far  as  persecution  unto  death.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  indeed,  behold  Calvin  bringing  to  the  stake  poor  Michael 
Servetus,  because,  forsooth,  he  could  not  understand  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity-  -that  which  no  one  professes  to  understand — the  mystery  of  three 
Persons  and  one  God.  There  is,  indeed,  a  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  is  no  mystery,  which  has  the  light  of  heaven  upon  it;  but  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  they  held  it,  was  mysterious  because  erroneous, 
and  Servetus  was  burned  at  the  stake  because  he  could  not  comprehend 
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it,  and  opposed  it.  Not  only  were  there  disputes  on  essential  doctrines, 
but  even  in  regard  to  formal  doctrines, — as  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
baptism,  whether  it  should  be  performed  upon  adults  or  infants,  and 
whether  it  should  be  by  sprinkling,  pouring,  or  dipping.  On  these 
questions  the  most  bitter  controversies  ensued.  And  even  in  matters  of 
mere  church-government,  what  fierce  persecutions  were  carried  on. 
Behold  Claverhouse  and  his  myrmidons  pursuing  and  slaughtering 
thousands  of  honest  Covenanters,  because  they  did  not  believe  that  God 
had  ordained  that  there  should  be  bishops  in  the.  church.  There  was, , 
however,  one  thing  in  which  there  was  unanimity  of  opinion — on  which 
all  were  agreed — namely,  that  the  poor  heathen,  one  half  of  the  popu*- 
lation  of  the  globe,  400  millions  of  people,  stood  no  chance  of  salvation 
whatever,  but  must  all  certainly  perish,  because  they  had  not  .heard  of 
the  Bible,  nor  of  the  Saviour,  and  unfortunately,  therefore,  did  not  know 
enough  ever  to  get  to  heaven. 

Thus  it  was.  Once  set  up  the  doctrine  that  faith,  opinion,  belief, 
anything  of  the  underotanding,  is  essential, — the  thing  which  takes  man 
to  heaven,  or  the  want  of  which  casts  him  down  to  the  opposite  place, — 
let  thai  principle  be  once  established,  and  immediately  controversies  must 
arise.  Men  must  feel  strongly,  think  strongly,  speak  strongly,  on  what 
they  think  is  essential  to  salvation.  And  some  thought  one  principle 
essential,  and  some  another;  and  at  length  there  were  those  who  believed 
that  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  line  of  what,  in  their  opinion,  was 
right  and  correct,  was  sufficient  to  shut  out  their  fellow-men  from  the 
kingdom  of  God; — thus  making  the  path  to  heaven  as  narrow  as  the 
Mussulmans'  spider-line  bridge,  which  they  tell  us  reaches  to  Paradise, 
and  over  which  all  who  depart  this  life  must  pass, — in  crossing  which, 
the  slightest  bending  to  the  right  or  left  precipitates  the  unfortunate 
traveller  into  the  abyss  beneath.  But  in  one  particular,  the  Mussulmans 
have  the  truer  view :  they  hold  that  only  the  wicked  fall  from  this  bridge 
into  the  abyss  below ;  but  the  others  maintain  that  men,  for  opinion's 
sake,  for  error,  for  mistake,  for  ignorance,  might  thus  fall  and  perish. 

But  now  at  length  there  has  arisen  a  church  in  which  a  different 
ground  is  taken  altogether, — namely^  that  faith  is  not  the  essential,  but 
charity;  and  for  this  we  have  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul>  the  very 
Apostle  on  whose  writings  chiefly  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  alone 
has  been  built  up : — "  And  now,"  he  says,  "  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity, 
these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity  /"  The  New  Jerusalem, , 
as  seen  by  John  descending  from  heaven,  is  described  as  having  its  streets 
of  gold,  as  being. itself  all  of  pure  gold.  As  the  Science  of  Correspon- 
dence teaches,  gold   is  the  emblem   of  goodness,  celestial  goodness; 
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showing  that  this  Church  and  nil  its  doctrines  were  constituted  of  good- 
ness. Silver  is  not  even  named  in  that  account.  Silver  is  the  emblem 
of  spiritual  truth.  We  read  in  the  account  of  Solomon  and  his  reign, 
that  "  silver  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon."  This 
is  beautiful  in  its  spiritual  signification ; — Solomon  representing  the  Lord 
Jesus  after  he  had  come  into  the  world  and  glorified  his  humanity,  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  after  which  gold  would  be  all,  and  silver  nothing- 
goodness  everything,  and  truth  merely  the  means  to  good — truth  being 
thought  nothing  of,  except  as  it  led  to  goodness, — the  silver  valuable 
only  so  far  as  it  became  gold.  In  like  manner  we  are  told  that  the  city, 
New  Jerusalem,  was  measured  with  a  golden  reed.  It  is,  indeed,  only  a 
golden  reed  that  can  measure  the  New  Jerusalem ;  it  is  only  goodness 
which  is  the  test  of  a  true  member  of  the  New  Church — not  doctrine  in 
the  head,  but  goodness  and  love  in  the  heart.  A  time,  we  trust,  has 
come,  when  the  great  principle  will  be  recognised,  that  it  is  the  heart,  and 
not  the  head — the  will,  and  not  the  understanding — love  in  the  heart,  and 
not  truth  in  the  mind,  which  is  to  be  the  uniting  principle  of  the  chnrcb 
and  of  heaven.  With  this  principle  in  our  minds,  we  can  meet  with 
affection  every  good  man,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  whoever  he  be, — 
the  Chinese  (whom  we  met  lately  at  the  Exhibition),  or  the  Persian, 
French,  English,  or  Americans,  men  of  every  nation — we  can  embrace 
each  other,  if  we  have  in  common  the  principle  of  love  to  God  and  to 
man  in  our  hearts.  And  the  time  has  now  come,  when  the  light  descend- 
ing from  heaven  is  flowing  into  all  minds,  and  showing  all  men  this  great 
truth ;  so  that  even  the  Roman  Catholic,  although  he  holds  in  theory 
that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  his  own  church,  yet  when  he  is  shown  a 
good  man,  and  asked  whether  he  must  be  lost^  will  bend  Lis  head  and 
consider  a  little,  and  then  reply,  that  he  thinks  there  will  be  some  way 
found  for  him  to  pass  the  gates  of  heaven.  In  various  forms  is  this  great 
principle  of  universal  charity  manifesting  itself.  The  Great  Industrial 
Exhibiton  of  all  Nations,  now  bolden  in  this  city, — those  great  meetings 
on  the  subject  of  Peace,  lately  gathered  together  in  different  parts  of 
Europe, — all  tbese  things  go  to  prove  that  love  is  to  become  the  ruling 
principle,  that  charity  is  to  unite  mankind,  and  that  the  reign  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  has  now  begun.  May  that  reign  be  extended  further 
and  further,  until  "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  king- 
doms of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever!" 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  carried. 

The  Rev.  W.  Bruce,  of  London  (late  of  Edinburgh),  moved  the  third 
resolution : — 
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''  That  this  can  be  effected  by  the  New  Chareb,  because  it  is  not  a  new 
"  sect,  but  a  new  dispensation,  predicted  in  the  Revelation  under  the  figure 
•'  of  the  Holy  City,  New  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven, 
''  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband." 

He  said — You  have  already  been  addressed  on  the  desirableness  of 
Christian  union,  on  the  principle  on  which  it  must  be  based,  and  on  the 
instrumentality  by  which  it  can  be  effected.  The  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  for  the  last  1,600  years,  affords  no  solid  ground  for  us  to  hope 
that  the  root  from  which  has  sprung  so  much  discord  and  division  can 
ever  produce  general  concord  and  unity.  The  church  has  in  itself  the 
elements  of  division.  The  division  of  the  Godhead  into  three  persons, 
which  was  determined  on  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  has  introduced  division 
into  all  the  subordinate  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  thence  into  the  church 
itself.  I'here  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  hope,  therefore,  that  any  sect  of 
that  church  can  ever  absorb  the  others  into  itself,  or  gather  them  all  into 
one  united  and  harmonious  body.  The  accomplishment  of  this  great 
object  is  reserved  for  the  church  whose  cause  we  are  this  night  assembled 
to  advocate;  and  this  church  to  which  we  belong  is  able  to  effect  this 
object,  because  it  is  not  a  new  sect,  but  a  new  dispensation.  This 
high  claim  should  neither  be  made  nor  accepted  but  upon  sufficient 
grounds;  and  to  some  of  these  I  shall  now  proceed  to  call  your  attention. 

The  promise  of  a  new  Christian  dispensation  appears  to  us  to  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel.  The  Lord  and  his 
apostles  predicted  a  time  of  falling  away,  and  a  time  of  restitution ;  a  time 
of  darkness  and  sorrow  to  be  followed  by  a  time  of  light  and  joy;  in  brief, 
an  end  and  a  beginning.  These  predictions  in  the  Gospel  are  expressed 
in  highly  figurative  language.  We  find  our  Lord  declaring  that  there 
would  arise  wars  and  rumours  of  wars ;  that  there  would  be  famines  and 
pestilences  and  earthquakes  in  divers  places ;  that  the  sanctuary  would  be 
desolated ;  that  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  should  arise,  who  should 
deceive  many ;  and  that  there  would  be  a  state  of  tribulation  such  as  the 
world  had  never  seen.  These  are  the  beginning  and  the  progress  of  sor- 
rows; but  their  consummation  is  described  by  a  still  grander  figure, 
where  it  is  declared  that  the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall 
withdraw  her  shining,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven.  To  regard 
this  as  capable  of  being  accomplished  literally  would  be  to  believe  in  the 
annihilation  of  the  material  universe.  But  when  we  regard  it  as  having  a 
symbolical  and  spiritual  signification,  we  are  enabled  to  see  that  it  alludes 
to  the  state  of  the  church  itself,  when  love  and  light  and  the  knowledge  of 
Divine  things  would  be  withdrawn,  and  mankind  would  be  shrouded  in 
spiritual  darkness  and  be  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death.    In  these  predictions 
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tlie  Lortl  declared  the  same  truth  which  He  tatf^t,  oii  dlh6r  occasions, 
in  plain  language,— that  when  hfe  shotrld  appear  there  should  no  faffth  be 
(bund  in  the  earth,  and  that  because  iniquity  Should  abound  the  love  of 
inany  should  wax  cold.  But  this  end  is  described  still  "further  by  the 
passing  away  of  heaven  and  earth,  implying  a 'filial  consummation  or  an 
entire  conclusion  to  that  which,  spiritually  regarded,  ddnstitutes  the  true 
and  living  church  of  God.  I  need  not  occupy  your  tinnfe  in  atdSticing  the 
evidence  from  which  we  conclude,  and  are  enabled  to  declare,  that  this  haSf 
reference  solely  to  the  church ;  otherwise  T  might  show  that  predictions  pre- 
cisely siniilar,  contained  in  the  Old  'testament,  refelr  to  the  period  of  the 
Lord's  coming  into  the  world.  I  need  only  allude  to  the  declaration  of  the 
apostlo  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  then  was  ffiTfilled  the  prophecy  of  Joel, 
that  the  sun  shoiild  be  turned  into  datlsness  and  the  moon  into  blood ;  the 
catastrophe  whidi  had  been  predicted  throughout  the  Old  *tfestament 
being  then  accomplished  in  (he  consummation  of  the  Jewish  Chiircbl 
But  we  come  to  the  restoration  which  is  promised  aftei*  the  wasting  and 
destruction  which  are  predicted  in  the  New  Testament.  And  here  We 
find  the  promised  commencement  of  a  new  and  brighter  period  Of  the 
Church.  The  Lord  is  described  as  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  gredt  glory.  And,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  we  have  the  de- 
claration of  John,  when, "  rapt  into  future  times,"  he  beheld  the  events  which 
were  then  distant,  but  which,  we  believe,  are  now  present,  that  he  saw  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  and  that  to  the  new  earth  he  saw  the  Holy 
City,  New  Jerusalem,  descending  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  Can  we  suppose  that  this  refers  to  any  oihfe^ 
than  a  New  Dispensation,  a  New  Church,  to  be  a,  tiigw  instrument  m  the 
hand  of  th^  Lord  for  regenerating  His  children,  and  for  establishing  upon  a 
broader  and  sounder  basis  His  everlasting  kingdom  of  truth  atid  righteous- 
ness on  earth  ?  This  Churdh,  therefore,  as  it  is  the  subject  of  prophecy,. 
ii  not  a  new  sect,  but  a  New  Dispensation.  As  members  of  this  Church, 
we  profess  indeed  a  distinct  faith,  and  form  a  distinct  community  amongst 
Christians,  yet  neither  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  nor  our  principles  are 
sectarian.  We  anathematize  no  man,  no  body  of  men,  for  their  faith. 
We  distinguish  between  the  soundness  and  the  sincerity  of  a  miem's  faith ; 
and  while  we  maintain  that  no  soundness  of  faith  can  compensate  for  want 
of  sincerity,  we  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  sincerity  of  faith  can  to 
a  great  extent  compensate  for  its  want  of  soundness.  We  believe  that 
men  of  every  faith  may  be  saved, — that  there  is  no  heresy  upon  the  earth 
under  which  men  may  not  obtain  salvation.  We  endeavour  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  is  also  our  Judge,  by  judging 
"every  man  according  to  his  works."    Difference  of  faith  may  distinguish 
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Chnstians,  but  difTereuce  of  practice  ought  alone  to  divide  them.  We 
regard  therefore  as  brethren  all  men  who  live  according  to  the  principles 
of  their  religion  ^nd  practise  what  they  know  to  be  right.  While  men 
separate  themselves  from  each  other  on  account  of  faith,  we  believe  that 
under  every  creed  many  who  are  regarded  as  heterodox,  and  are  anathe- 
matized by  their  brethren,  are  in  the  sight  of  the  Divine  Being  members 
of  His  universal  church.  It  is,  therefore,  by  the  principles  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  New  Church  that  we  believe  the  great  consummation  of 
Christian  unity  is  to  be  effected, — and  that  men  and  Christians  will  regard 
each  other  as  brethren  while  they  act  upon  those  eternal  and  immutable 
principles  of  goodness — of  love  to  God  and  charity  to  man, — which  every 
religion  npon  earth  inculcates  with  greater  or  less  perfection.  We  repeat 
that  the  New  Church  is  capable  of  effecting  this  union,  because  it  is  not 
a  new  sect,  but  a  New  Dispensation.  It  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Old, 
drawing  nourishment  from  its  root,  or  partaking  of  its  decay ;  it  is  a  new 
seed,  containing  within  itself  the  germ  of  a  new  and  independent  plant, 
which  shall  itself  take  root  downwards  as  well  as  bear  fruit  upwards*  The 
Christianity  of  the  New  Church  is  the  same  Christianity  which  the  Lord 
delivered  and  His  apostles  taught,  in  a  new  and  higher  stage  of  develop- 
ment, suited  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  same 
earih,  purified  with  fire;  it  has  the  same  elements,  melted  with  fervent 
heat,  and  imbued  with  new  and  more  active  life.  It  is,  if  we  may  use 
the  figure,  the  same  insect  which  enshrouded  itself  in  its  silken  cone, 
transformed  into  the  moth,  and  flying  out  into  the  open  heaven,  to  enter 
on  the  higher  stages  and  fulfil  the  higher  purposes  of  its  original  destiny. 
The  New  Church  appears  not,  therefore,  as  the  rival  of  the  former 
Church,  but  as  its  offspring  and  successor,  destined,  and  willing  and  able 
to  carry  forward  the  same  great  work  of  enlightening  and  blessing  man- 
kind, and  making  the  earth  truly  what  it  was  created  to  be, — the  seminary 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  New  Church,  therefore,  displays  to  all 
creeds  the  olive  branch  of  love  and  peace,  and  conveys  to  the  faithful  un- 
mistakeable  signs  that  now  has  commenced  a  new  era, — that  now  the 
Divine  Father  of  the  human  raite  has  restored  tranquillity,  safety,  and  the 
means  of  blessing  to  all  who  are  willing  to  come  unto  Him,  and  live 
according  to  the  principles  of  His  benign  religion. 

Baron  Dirckinck  Holmfeld,  of  Copenhagen,  seconded  the  reso- 
lution as  follows:— In  explaining  that  the  New  Church  is  not  a  sect 
i^prung  up  among  Christians,  among  other  sects,  but  that  it  is  a  new 
universal  Dispensation  from  God,  we  have  not  only  to  try  to  find  out  this 
^ood  conviction  for  ourselves,  but  we  are  also  obliged  to  show  reasons  for 
such  conviction  to  the  world,-— to  enter  into  a  discussion,  though  not  into 
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a  dispote,  about  it     The  world  will  hardly  listen  to  mir  reasons^^ — at  least 
it  will  not  yield  to  them,  because  it  would  be  nearly  tantaniount  to  cod- 
version  and  to  its  adoption  of  these  grand  principles.    The  world  may 
point  to  our  small  numbers,  asking  whether  we  be  not  a  sect,  when  we  are 
BO  few.     We  may  answer,  that  the  first  Christians  were  also  few,  and  that 
they  separated  into  sects  when  they  became  very  numerous.     Our  Chris^ 
ttan  Church  has  nothhig  to  do  with  numbers ;  it  stands  on  firmer  ground ; 
quality  and  not  quantity  is  its  character.    You  might  as  well  say,  wisdom 
is  a  sect,  because  there  are  so  few  that  are  wise.     The  world  will  ask, 
whether  we  do  not  follow  the  doctrine  of  one  frail  man,  Emanuel  Sweden - 
borg;  and  whether  or  not,  in  yielding  to  human  authority,  we  show 
ourselves  as  a  sect  P    Now  our  veneration  for  that  man,  who  above  all 
others  ought  to  be  called  a  faithful  servant  of  Gud,  may  be  as  great  as  it 
will ;  and  great  it  is ;  but  his  penonalUy  has  nothing  to  do  with  oor 
feith.     Our  faith  is  derived  from  revelation  and  from  the  Word  of  God*. 
We  acknowledge  in  spiritual  matters  no  human  authority  whatever^     We 
carry  out  the  Protestant  principle  of  free  inquiry  to  its  full  and  undefined 
extent ;  we  do  it  with  consistency,  and  without  any  exception.     All  the 
other  churches  have  nominally  also  held  out  that  principle  of  free  inqairy^ 
but  they  have  forsaken  it.    In  our  Church  there  is  but  one  teacher,*-^ 
that  is  oitr  Lord.     Our  Lord   teaches  immedktely  through  Holy  Scrips 
ture.     Indirectly  we  may  gather  information,  sciences,  experience;  we 
may  hear  preaching  and  teaching ;  and  we  may  value  it  all,  testing  it  by 
the  Word  of  God  itself;  but  it  does  not  become  a  faith  except  when  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  Word  of  God.     Thus  it  is  a  gross  error  when  -they  call 
AS  Swedenborgians.     Now  the  world  may  ask  whether  we  do  not,  with 
some  pride,  claim  for  ourselves  as  a  sect,  that  which  is  the  property  c^ 
the  whole  of  maakind, — light  and  rational  illumination,  faith  through  a 
life  of  goodness,  and  an  insight  into  all  the  errors  which  we  say  stain 
the  different  communities  and  churches  on  the  earth  ?      We  answer^ 
that  we  do  not  claim  anything  of  the  kind  exclnsii^ely  for  ourselves^ 
We  will  acknowledge  that  among  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  of  our  doctrines,  there  may  be  many  who  are  much  more 
to  be  called  true  Christians  than  ourselves.     It  is  the  state  of  the  heart 
which  will  show  whether  they  are  servants  of  God.     We  judge  nobody; 
we  leave  it  to  our  Lord  to  know  His  servants.     Now,  when  I  am  asked 
by  what  reasons  we  would  confirm  ourselves,  all  must  say  that  that  system 
which  holds  out  love  and  charity  as  its  prominent  principle  cannot  be  a 
sect.     In  opinions,  in  professions,  there  may  be  sects;  but  in  love  there 
is  no  sect, — there  is  no  sectarianism  or  division  in  it.     We  stretch  our 
hand  to  those  who  follow  that  great  doctrine — ^that  good  is  to  be  done» 
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&ti<)  that  evil  is  to  be  avoided,  and  who  by  a  good  life  try  to  show  their 
fftilh.  Aj8  for  as  we  find  them  we  unite  with  theifi  in  one  brotherhood,  as 
vefy  well  has  been  observed  several  times  this  evening.  Hindoo,  or 
Catholic,  or  Anglican,  or  Mohammedan, — if  they  have  that  charitable 
principle  of  love  in  themselves,  we  will  stretch  out  our  hands  to  them  and 
say  that  they  are  our  brothers.  But  we  must  connect  this  conviction  with 
the  comer-alone  of  our  faith,  and  I  venture  to  say  some  few  words  about 
it,  because  it  has  only  been  indirectly  indicated  in  our  resolutions.  We 
are  believers  in  God;  we  are  believers  in  the  Lord;  we  are  believers  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Old  Church  boasts  of  having  the  same  foith; 
the  wortd  adheres  to  ii ;  and  even  Satan  may  say  that  he  acknowledges 
the  Lord,  ai  least  sometimes;  but  we  are  convinced  that  such  a  belief 
cauBoi  last,  cannot  be  permanent,  unless  we  are  penetrated  with  that  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  first  truth  in  our  doctrine,^ — that  we  have  to  appropriate 
to  ourselves  good  from  the  Lord,  not  from  onrselves;  that  all  self-love  is 
evil,  because  it  is  against  God,  and  because  it  comes  from  our  pro- 
prium  acted  upon  from  hell.  We  are  only  receivers  of  the  heavenly 
doetrines  when  we  consistently  carry  out  this  principle,  and  do  not  allow 
any  other  principle  to  be  predominant  either  in  our  £Eiith  or  in  our  Chureh. 
This  priaeiple  of  the  i^pxopriatioo  of  good  through  the  Lord,  and  of  the  evil 
from  our  own  proper  will,  was  from  the  beginning  oi  the  creation  of  man 
the  great  principle  of  bis  existence.  The  Lord  God  created  nsan  with  an 
undefiled  will  to  be  the  receptacle  of  his  love,  and  eonsociated  it  with  the 
receptacle  of  his  wisdom  in  the  understanding.  God  allowed  Adam  to 
uwke  his  choice  between  the  fruit  of  life  from  God,  and  the  (roits-^the 
principle  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil — frooi  himself.  We  know  the 
choice  be  made,  and  that  perversion  is  come  ever  mankind  so  for,  that 
the  high  principle  of  all  things,  God  Himself,  came  down  to  this  terrestrial 
abode  to  lorrest  it.  Now  we  see  thai  after  the  glorification  of  His  human 
eaistettce  in  His  Divine  Hnmanity,  restoration  is  efifected.  But  this 
restoraiiM)  is  according  to  a  plan ;  and  this  plan  has  combined  the 
beginning  of  creation  with  its  end.  And  with  this  aim  once  more,  God 
sayfr-^^'  There  is  the  tree  of  \\h,  of  which  yon  may  appropriate  to  your- 
selves the  &uits ;  and  there  is  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  of 
evil,  and  when  yen  appropriate  to  yoorsehes  of  these  fruits,  ye  shaU  die." 
Thus  the  appropriation  of  evil  and  good  in  Adam,  and  the  i^ropriaUon 
of  evil  and  good  in  our  times,  is  constituted  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  creation.  Onoe  nmre  we  stand  in  the  same  place  as  Adam  in  his 
tiflse,  but  possessing  a  knowledge  gathered  by  experience  and  by  history. 
History  b  only  the  develq)ment  of  that  way  which  man  took  for  himself, 
and  of  the  corraption  which  followed  it;  religion  is  the  development  of 
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the  ways  of  Providence  iu  biiagiog  4m  agtun  heaUbfand  realoiatioiK  And- 
this  restoration,  that  doctrine  by  which  we  find  it^and  thnt  Cbnstiam 
Church  which  tries  tocon^e  into  the  same  way*  iniwhieh  we  see  the  Lord :» 
truths  a9  in  heaven,  and  receive  the  holy  JeruaaUm  from  ;heavcny'-^ibi$ ' 
doctnne,  this  doing,  joannot  be  called  ai  sect;  it  is  the.  New  DaajjentoHoti- 
to  manMnd  universally.  I  could  multiply  remarks^  but  I  imow  it  wtmkt^ 
be  but  trespassing  upon  your  tiine^  T  wish  th»i  the  peace  of  the  Lord 
way  be  with  you.  I 

The  resolution  being  carried, 

The  Rev.  D.  Howabth^  of  Salford,  moved'-** 

**  That  in  the  New  Church  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  resUw^cl 
*'  to  their  primitive  purity;  and  that  these  doetrioes,  sunimarily,  are  a^ 
"follows: — 

"  } .  That  God  is  one  in  essence  and  in  person,  in  whom  is  a  tridlW 
"  of  essentials^  like  soul,  body,  aad  operation  in  roan ;  und  that  this  Ood 
"is  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Je^us  Christ,  who  is  Jehovah  in  a  glorified' 
"  human  form. 

"  2.  That  salvation  from  the  Lord  is  effected  by  the  mnion  of  chantf/ 
",  fidth,  and  good  works  :  charity  to  renew  the  heait,  faith  to  enHghtetf 
"  the  understanding,  and  good  works  to  embody  tb^e  principles  in  a  life 
"  of  usefulness  to  man,  ajid  glory  to  God. 

"  3.  That  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  body,  man  e(Eiters'the>6t^t^ 
"  nal  world,  and  is  judged  according  to  his  works  )-^lo  heaven  if  h^  Iws- 
"  done  good,  to  bell  if  he  has  dwie  eviL 

"  4.  That  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  fauutain  of  truth,  and  the  nhi-^  > 
"  mate  authority  in  matters  of  faith." 

Having  jread  the  resolution  aloud,  he  said, — I  bavo  endeavoured  tomaie 
myself  audible  that  you  might  hear  the  resoluticn  distJnetly,  because  oni^ 
time  X  find  is  so  exceedingly  limited  tbat  I  shall  not  be  enabled  to  dweU 
upon  the. different  parts  of  the  resolution;  lar  it  contains  four  great  and 
distinct  propositions,  such  as  any  man  would  require,  at  least*  four  hours.  < 
to  do  justice  to,  whilst  there  is  allotted  to  me,  instead  of  fourbotttrs; 
about  twelve  minutes  for  the,  four  subjects.  I  tirasti  tberefore,  having! 
stated  this  fact,  if  I  say  but  little,  and  tbit  little  very  imperlectly,  yo«k  • 
will  have  the  kindness  to  excuse  me.  It  is  an  enormoBsly<  long  text,' 
certainly ;  but  I  belieye  that,  generally  speaking,  long  texts  and  short 
sermons  are  better  liked  than  short  texts  and  long  sermons.  ThBteiare, 
although  my  text  is  very  long,  I  vnll  endeavour  to  make  the  sermon 
short,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  sxe  placed^  These 
propositions  I  think  you  will  admit  are  all  new,  partieularly  the  first 
three.     There  is  no  class  of  professing  Christians,  exeept  the  New 
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ChArcb;to:Tw4»ich  vre  pwfeste  to  bekmg,  that  believes,  or  pMe^es  to 
beliere^  propositions  expressed  in  woiiJs  Kfce  these.  Bat  very  likely 
manyiof  my  hearers  will  not'think  thequfistion  "Are  they  new?**  of  so 
gret^  importance  as  the  quesisot),  *♦  Are  they  true?"  You  haVe  beard  it 
already  8ta45€(d  by  the-  advocated  of  the  last  resol'ertioii,  that  the  church 
to  which  we  profess  to^  belong  is  not  a  8e6t,-*that  it  has  nothing  What- 
ever ito  do  with  any  existing  denomination  of  professing  Christians,  so^ 
far  as  regards  being  derived  from  any  of  thera,  or  having  dissented' 
from  any  of  them,  but  that  it  is  an  entirely  New  Dispensation.'  Now 
upon  the  truth  of  this  proposition  must  depend  the  truth  of  those  which 
I  tefcve  to  advocate.  Thus,  you  will  perceive,  that  in  receiving  anything 
new- on  any  subject  whatever,  w©  must,  if  we  would  mttke  progress;  take 
something  for  granted, — we  must  either  affinn  something  aS'an  antece- 
dent, because  we  know  it  tO' be  ti^oe,  or  we  must  say  to  ourselves,  as 
indeed  we  Yery  often  do,  **  We  will  grant  it  for  the'  argument's  sake." 
Graoti  then,  for  the  atgumeirt's  sake,  that  there  is,  as  you  have  heard  it 
stated,  a  New  Dispensation  of  religion, — that  this  New  Dispensation 
has  been  given  by  Him  who  alone  can  give  any  dispensation— by  Him 
who  has*  from  tho  earliest  ages,  given  eveiy  dispensation  of  religion  to 
mankind  wbidi  ever  existed  in  the  world.  Assume,  I  say,  that  He  has 
now,  in  our  days,  given  such  a  N«w  Dispensation,  and  then  you  will  be 
prepared  toiadmit  tJsat  its  doctrines  also  must  be  new.  With  the  admis- 
swa  of  thiar  firat  principle,  therefore,  you  will  not  be  at  all  surprised  to 
learn  that  our  belief  concerning  God  differs  fk^m  that  of  the  generality 
of  professors  of  Ohristiani^,  with  tegatd  both  to  the  Divine  Unity  and 
to  the  Divine  Trinity, 

'  l^kherwill  you  be  surprised  to  learn,  admitting  this  first  principle,' 
that  we  difEer  also  from  others  with  regard  to  the  essentials  of  salvation, 
-^that  W04kffirm,  in  aocoi-dance  with  this  resolution,  that  charity  alone  * 
m\\  not  saive  us,  faith  alone  will  not  save  us,  works  alone  will  not  save 
U8^  but  that  we  must  have  them  all,  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  possession 
of  all  theee  together,  and  this  in  close  and  intimate  union  the  one  with 
tlw  other,  each  derived  from  the  other,  and  all  from  the  Lord,  that 
Cbristian  salvation  can  be  effectually  secured.  Let  me  not,  however, 
in  making  this  statement,  be  undeilstood  to  differ  in  the  least  from  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Bruce, — namely,  that  salvation 
is  possible  among  all.  Certainly  it  is ;  but  although  salvation  is  possible 
among  all,  it  is  so  because  where  there  is  sincerity  of  purpose,  where 
there  is  goodness  of  heart,  so  for  as  the  individual  knows  anything 
about  what  is  good  and  what  is  sincere,  this  sincerity  of  heart  preserves 
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the  individaal  in  a  state  capable  of  reeeiviog  truth  either  here  or 
hereafter. 

Again,  if  you  admit,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  a  New  Dis- 
pensation has  begun,  you  will  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  us  afi&roi 
that  man,  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  body,  rises  a  complete  and 
perfect  man  in  the  eternal  world ;  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  ua 
afi&rm»  that  when  he  puts  off  the  nutterial  body,  that  body  has  done  all 
the  work  it  was  ever  intended  for, — that  it  belongs  to  this  world,  and  to 
this  world  alose, — and  therefore,  when  it  dies,  it  is  put  off  as  an  t^ 
worn-out  garment  that  has  served  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed,  and  is  therefore  wanted  no  more.  You  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  us  affirm,  further,  that  the  man  rises  in  a  perfect  human  fomi,*^ 
in  that  body  which  the  Apostle  Paul  calls  spiritual;  and  that  inme- 
diately,  without  waiting  for  any  unknown  period  of  time,  he  has  there 
to  "  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Cftirist,  that  he  may  receive 
according  to  the  things  done  in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad.*' 

The  last  of  these  propositions  has  less  appearance  of  novelty  than  the 
others, — wherein  we  affirm  *'  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  foimtaiB 
of  truth,  and  the  ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  faith."  Now  this  is 
a  form  of  expression  with  which  many  other  professing  Christians  would' 
concur,  although,  in  using  the  very  same  terms  that  we  use,  their  ideas 
thereon  differ  from  ours  very  materially ;  and  in  proportkm  as  their 
ideas  and  ours  are  compared,  it  will  be  found  that  this  proposition  also 
is  quite  as  new  as  any  of  the  othera.  Admitting  still,  as  I  assume  you 
do,  that  there  is  a  New  Dispensation  now  beginning,  that  it  comes  team 
the  Lord,  and  that  it  consists  in  part  of  a  new  opening  of  the  Holy 
Word, — that  it  consists,  indeed,  primarily  of  Bevelati<»  revealed, — the 
Word  of  God  opened  anew, — its  spirit  and  life  made  manilsst  to  the 
rational  apprehension  of  every  man  who  is  willing  to  exercise  his  reason 
that  he  may  apprehend  it, — the  necessary  consequence  of  this  new  li^t, 
this  new  opening  of  Divine  Hevelation,  most  be,  as  before  staled,  new^ 
principles  of  doctrine.  Now  I  make  this  affitrmation  before  you  in  osder 
that  you  may  see  clearly  that  when  we  state  that  a  New  Dispenaatkift 
has  begun,  and  that  in  that  dispensation  new  doctrines  are  tau^ub,  we 
assume  nothing,  we  assert  nothing  of  human  discovery,— we  daim  no 
merit  to  ourselves  for  any  of  these  new  things ;  but  we  say  now,  as  was 
said  of  old,  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvelkus  in  our  eyesJ^ 

I  ought  now  to  enter  upon  these  different  propositions.  I  ought  to 
say  something  to  you  in  proof  of  the  unity  of  God  as  we  believe  it, — a 
unity  of  essence,  a  unity  of  person,  and  to  proceed  thus  with  each 
proposition.     But  we  have  no  time  to  do  this.     I  will  therefore  only 
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say,  that  the  aids  which  we  now  receive  by  this  new  opeoing  of  the 
Word  of  God,  enable  us  to  perceive  clearly  that  it  is  an  utter  impossi- 
bility for  God  to  exist,  as  comnnonly  taught,  with  one  essence  and  three 
persons ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  existence  throughont  the  works  of 
God  which  presents  any  analogy  to  afford  evidence  of  such  an  assumed 
fact.  By  these  aids,  too,  we  are  enabled  to  see  that  God  was  always  one 
in  essence  and  in  person,  that  he  was  from  eternity  a  divine  person  ; 
consequently,  that  he  was  from  eternity  God,  and  the  only  Divine 
Person.  But  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  dis- 
peiisat»)n,  this  Divine  Person  was  an  invisible  God.  At  the  period, 
however,  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  this  Divine  Person,  who  had 
hitherto  been  an  invisible  God,  made  himself  visible  in  the  world, 
according  to  his  own  divine  predictions ;  and  that  he  would  do  this,  is 
abundantly  testified  throughout  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  historical 
and  prophetical  Word  of  God.  This  testimony  also  proves  that  Jehovah 
pla^ly  foresaw  that  nothing  else  could  redeem  man  from  the  destruction 
which  impended  as  a  consequence  of  the  fall,  and  of  the  wickedness 
subsequently  introduced  into  the  world  ;  and  therefore  God  manifested 
himself  in  the  flesh,  the  invisible  God  thus  making  himself  visible. 
Some  of  you  will  possibly  wonder  at  this  assertion,  and  think  it  involves 
a  strange,  absurd,  and  impossible  idea ;  but  you  will  cease  to  think  so, 
if,  after  admitting  the  general  principle  to  which  I  have  alluded, — that 
■ft  New  Church  is  actually  beginning,  you  will  only  take  the  labour  to 
^camioe^  with  candour,  the  foundation  and  principles  upon  which  it  is 
based.  You  will  then  no  longer  feel  that  there  is  any  absurdity  or  any 
strangeness  in  the  doctrine,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  this  great  truth — 
God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh— is  the  first  and  the  la^t  of  all  Divine 
Revelation. 

The  Rev.  E.  Madeley,  of  Birmingham. — Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlemen,*— I  rise  most  cordiafly  to  second  the  propositions  which  have 
been  so  aWy  moved  by  my  friend  and  brother.  It  is  with  sincere  satis- 
faction and  unmingled  delight  that  I  meet  so  large  an  assemblage  on  the 
present  auspicious,  interesting,  and  important  occasion.  But  cheered  as 
my  heart  is  at  that  fact,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  address  you  with 
great  difl&dence,  seeing,  as  has  been  already  stated,  how  utterly  impos- 
sible it  is  in  the  time  you  have  allotted  me,  to  do  anything  like  justice 
to  the  grandeur,  magnitnde,  and  verity  of  those  great  propositions  which 
have  been  already  submitted  to  your  notice.  Let  me  turn  your  attention 
to  some  of  the  objects  which  we  have  before  us  in  this  great  meeting. 
These  are,  first,  to  unite  together  in  disseminating  as  widely  as  practi- 
^cable  a  summary  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
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wbich  it  is  our  distinguished  privilege  to  avow ;  and  whicb,  after  mature 
reflection  and  long  experience,  we  have  found  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God 
and  the  power  of  God,  and  sincerely  believe  to  be  the  uncorrupted  doc- 
trines of  Divine  Revelation.  Secondly,  from  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity 
to  invite  our  fellow  men  of  all  classes,  and  all  shades  of  religious  opinion, 
and  such  as  are  dissatisfied  and  perplexed  with  existing  and  contrary 
creeds,  candidly  and  carefully  to  examine  the  great  truths  that  are  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  to  urge  them  to  **  judge  righteous  judgment" 
Thirdly,  to  relieve  the  minds  of  multitudes,  we  trust,  from  a  vast  amount 
of  unworthy  prejudices  against  New  Church  theology,  founded  upon 
calumny,  or  based  upon  ignorance,  or  originating  in  misrepresentation. 
Fourthly,  to  excite  £is  extensively  as  possible  an  earnest  inquiry  after  the 
true  way  of  salvation.  And,  lastly,  to  aid  in  promoting  the  universal 
empire  of  divine  love  and  wisdom  among  the  children  of  men,  that  '*  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  may  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ  (that  is,  the  great  Jehovah  in  his  Divine  glorified  Humanity),  and 
"  that  he  may  reign  for  ever  and  ever."  What  higher  honour  could  be 
conferred  upon  us  ?  What  holier  duty  could  be  enjoined  ?  What  objects 
more  exalted  could  be  set  before  us  ?  Or  what  more  distinguished  hap- 
piness could  fall  to  our  lot  than  that  of  being  instrumental  in  spreading 
those  heaven-descended  doctrines  among  the  human  race,  which  are 
"  the  joy  and  the  rejoicing  of  our  hearts  ;'' — and  thus  of  cooperating 
with  divine  and  angelic  influences  to  spread  their  benign,  gladdening, 
life-giving  operations  among  our  fellow-creatures.  We  have  the  supreme 
satisfaction,  therefore,  of  labouring  in  a  cause,  the  worthiest  and  most 
benevolent  that  can  engage  our  thoughts,  quicken  our  afi'ections,  and 
actuate  our  energies.  I  would  glance  for  a  moment  or  two  at  those 
sacred  principles, — those  fundamental  tenets  of  the  New  Dispensation 
presented  in  the  resolution  which  has  been  read,  but  I  must  be  very 
brief.  In  these  propositions  the  four  leading  or  primary  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church  are  expressed  in  their  most  general  form ;  but  they  include 
within  them  a  countless  number  of  subordinate  particulars  to  which  I 
cannot  further  allude.  The  great  doctnne  to  which  such  frequent  refer- 
ence has  very  properly  been  made, — that  af  the  Divine  Trinity,  I  would 
again  observe,  instructs  us  that  there  is  a  Trinity,  not  of  persons,  but  of 
essentials,  in  the  Deity, — a  Trinity  of  Divine  goodness,  truth,  and  use, 
or  love,  wisdom,  and  power, — a  Trinity  consisting  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
the  Divine  Humanity  or  Form,  and  the  Divine  Proceeding  or  Life, — a 
Trinity  which,  had  I  time,  I  might  shew  enters  into  the  veiy  constitu- 
tion of  man,  and  also  of  all  the  doctrines  which  are  held  by  the  New 
Jerusalem  ;  for  religion,  to  be  genuine,  must  be  trinal,  consisting  of 
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charity,  domed  from  Ooc^s  infibite  ]R»ve,  fahh  derifiedt  {worn  Hta  etarnal 
wisdom,  and  good  work»  derived  and  brong^t  forth  fipom  iheit  imiteA 
inflaence.  It  is  in  these  glorious  doctrines^  then,  that  '^  mercy  aadl  ^nitli 
arftagain  met  together/*  and  that  '^nghteoosness  and  peace  luive  kissed 
each  ether;"  for  we  are  truly  taught  by  them  tkal  "  all  reHgioB,"  and 
every  doctrtae  of  rdigion  that  is  true,  "  has  velatioer  to  Ufe,  $mA  ^kai  the 
life  of  rel^on  is  to  do  good."  Now  yon  will  at  once  fetveive^how  aUterly 
impossible  it  would  be  in  the  thno  limited  to  define  and  support  these 
doctrines  as  they  should  be,  to  say  nothing  of  those  whioh  relate  to  mAn*fii 
resnrreetiQn,  the  eternal  world,  aad  the  Sapred  Soripturee,  I  sheU  ^et;, 
howoTer,  mourn  o^r  this  cirmmstance  b»  my  fiiend  did,  beoanse  there 
are  a  large  number  of  trw^  to  be  distributed,  and  those  traote  wjjl  pi:efteb 
the  kctures  that  we  ought  to  have  delivered.  Suffice  it,  then,  te  si^,, 
tiMit  our  great  and  enlightened  ezposttor^  Swedeiiborg,  tm»^  Uiese  deer 
trines  as  ^  sum  and  substance  of  the  Word  of  God*  by  whioh^  bed  we 
opportunity,  even  from  the  very  letter  they  B^ht  be  moat  elaborately 
and  fuHy  cmiflrmed.  From  this  source,  them,  they  spring,  like  trsns* 
parent  spaikling  streams  &om  a  living  fountain,-«*tb^  ase  net  founddl 
upon  isolated  t^ts  wrested  from  their  prf^r  ecmneetion,  hut  upon  ^he 
complete,  the  unbroken  testioaony  of  divine  revelation.  '*  To  the  Isjw^ 
and  to  the  testimony;  if  they  spei^  not  according  to  this  werd  it  is  be* 
cause  there  is  is  no  light  in  them."  They  are  to  us  full  of  absorbing 
interest,  beoa«se  they  are  full  of  displays  of  the  Divine  goodness,  wisdom 
and  power, — of  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man;  their  eertiHutj 
dissipates  from  within  us  all  fallaey  and  fabehood,  amd  frees  the  vomi 
from  all  perplexity  and  doubt, — from  all  fanaticism  and  superstition,  and 
from  all  fear  and  gloom.  TMr  eharacteristies  are  dear.  They  are 
emmendy  intelligible,  rational.  Scriptural,  and  praotioaV  They  are 
calculated  to  excite  within  the  bosom  the  most  ardent  charity,  and  W 
enkindle  the  loftiest  aspirations  for  virtue  and  knowledge;  ibey  are 
compatible  witii  the  highest  d^rees  of  civilisation  and  the  g^raadeet 
achievemenits  of  science  and  art.  Nor  can  tkeiv  eordiel  reception  and 
inwrought  persuaaon  in  the  mind  ^1  to  purify  the  heart  and  ta  regeiie- 
»te  the  life  of  man.  What  have  we  found  them,  in  our  own  expedience  ? 
B^oved,  I  append  to  you,  who  have  received  them.  In  proaperily  Srud 
in  advernty,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  in  strength  and  in  weakness,  in  peeoe 
and  in  temptation,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  at  the  gjcave  of  our  friends 
and  when  we  have  seen  our  friends  on  the  bed  of  deaths — they  have 
proved  themselves  adapted  to  every  exigency  of  humaa  hie*  They  have 
been  H^^t  to  us  to  disperse  mental  darkness, — ^ancbors  to  secure  the  soql 
Irom  the  dangers  of  shipwreck,  garments  of  salvation  for  glory  mi  tot 
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beauty,  arms  of  spiritoal  warfare  to  enable  us  to  go  forth  suocessMly 
agamst  our  spiritual  enemies,  instruments  ^f  mental  ^ultiration  effective 
beyond  ail  previous  experience,  keys  to  unlock  tbe  cabinet  of  Ood*43 
Word,  so  that  tbe  soul  may  be  enriched  with  unfading  treasures.  They 
are  not,  then,  a  human  system,  fashioned  by  the  graving^ool  <ii 
man's  imagination,  or  of  his  self-derived  intelligence ;  but  we  dana 
for  them,  on  account  of  their  consistency,  their  purity,  their  sim- 
plicity, and,  above  all,  their  practical  tendency, — we  claim  for  them» 
divinely-inspired  authority.  You  have  been  told  they  are  called  new ; 
they  are  so  called,  because  genuine  truth  in  the  old  Ohristian  church, 
rapidly  passing  away,  has  been  so  obscured  and  perverted  by  evil  and 
error,  that  scarcely  a  ray  of  spiritual  light  and  heat  can  struggle  through 
the  gross  darkness  which  prevails.  The  light,  therefore,  has  been  called 
new.  They  are  new  only  in  their  development,  for,  as  the  doctrines  of 
the  Word  of  God,  they  must  have  been  of  necessity,  with  more  or  less 
of  illustration,  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive  Christian  faith,  and  their 
revival  must  be  consequently  regarded  as  an  extension  and  republication 
of  genuine  Christianity.  But  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Ohurch  are 
denominated  new  in  the  Word  of  God  because  they  teem  with  truth,  and 
truth  is  always  new  in  the  successive  revelations  of  its  radiance.  They 
are  called  new,  also,  because  truth  has  acquired  by  their  means  new 
power  of  rational  demonstration ;  find  they  are  further  designated  new,  be- 
cause they  essentially  promote  the  new  birth.  **  Behold,"  says  Jehovah, 
in  reference  to  the  dispensation  of  mercy  now  in  progress  of  establish- 
ment, *'  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new."  Few,  indeed*  at  present,  are 
those  favoured  ones  who  are  willing  to  receive  these  sacred  doctrines 
with  believing  hearts  and  obedient  minds ;  but  numbers  were  never  yet 
admitted  by  the  wise  to  be  any  criterion  of  truth.  Here  Reason  alone, 
enlightened  by  Divine  Revelation,  can  assume  the  sceptre  of  judgment 
and  decide.  **Fear  not,  little  flock;  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  plea- 
sure to  give  you  the  kingdom."  •*  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see ; 
and  your  ears,  for  they  hear;  for,  behold,  prophets  and  kings  have 
desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them ;  and 
to  hear  those  things  whidi  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them."  A  few 
more  words,  and  I  must  conclude.  The  Church  which  is  now  rising  up, 
and  which  is  distinguished  by  the  reception  of  these  resplendent  doc- 
trines, is  in  its  infancy;  it  is  '*  in  the  wilderness;"  but  though  a  tender 
vine,  it  is  yet  "  wholly  a  right  seed  of  God*s  own  right  hand  planting,** 
and  ^*  its  branches  will  yet  extend  to  the  rivers,  and  its  shade  unto  the 
ends  (rf  the  ewrth."  And  it  mmt  progress.  No  human  power  can  arrest 
those  mighty  influences  whioh  are  now  streaming  downwards  from  the 
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Umgdom  of  God,  to  establish  His  new  and  uDiTersal  dispensation  of 
figbteousness  and  truth  among  the  human  race.  No ;  "  for  as  the  rain 
eometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not  thither,  but 
watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  to  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may 
give  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater;  so  also/'  it  is  decided,, 
shall  the  word  proceeding  from  thp.  mputh  of  God  be ;  "  it  shall  not 
return  unto  Him  yoid,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  He  pleases, 
and  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  He  sends  it."  I^et  us  "  lift  up,'* 
then,  "  a  standard  for  the  people." 

Ob,  ye  who  seek  the  ways  of  life,  rejoice ! 

For  truth  becomes  your  never-erring  guide  y 
The  Lord  of  Glory  with  triumphant  voice 

Proclaims  Himself,  and  there  is  none  beside !: 

No  more  shall  proud  Philosophy  despise 

The  hidden  mysteries  of  Truth  diving, 
Nor  Superstition,,  with  delusive  guise, 

Lead  votive  thousands  to  her  tinselled  throne  } 

For  Gi>d  Himself  with  all-efficient  force 
Shall  drive  the  hosts  of  Error  from  you^  ways, 

And  His  New  Church  pursue  her  heavenly  course. 
Elate  with  love,  unanimous  in  praise. 

Dr.  Mebbiman,  of  Michigan,  U.  S.,  supported  the  resolution.  He 
said,— Arriving  in  this  city  at  a  late  hour  yesterday,  I  learned  for  the 
first  time,  by  seeing  my  name  announced  for  a  speech,  that  I  was  ex- 
pected to  make  one.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this,  for  I  am  not  a 
maker  of  speeches.  But  when  my  eyes  fell  upon  some  of  the  resolutions, 
and  more  especially  upon  the  resolutions  which  have  last  been  brought 
to  your  notice,  I  saw  dearly  that  their  influence  was  not  only  to  cause 
the  blind  to  see,' but  to  cause  also  the  dumb  to  speak.  It  was  said  by  a 
man  of  science — Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  he  found  it  more  diflScult  to 
unlearn  the  world  what  they  had  learned  erroneously  than  to  teach  them 
his  vast  system  of  truth.  If  this  were  true  in  his  day,  it  is  not  less  true 
in  ours.  If,  in  his  day,  writings  so  important  as  those  which  he  had 
given  to  the  world  were  doomed  to  lie  for  a  century  upon  the  shelf,  it  is 
not  strange  that,  in  our  day,  writings  not  less  scientific  or  useful  to  the 
human  race  should  have  been  permitted  also  to  lie  upon  the  shelf  a 
hundred  years.  But,  thanks  to  a  kind  Providence,  those  writings  to 
which  I  last  referred  are  being  taken  from  the  shelf;  they  are  being 
handed  to  the  whole  world.  The  prevailing  doctrines  to  which  the  truths 
uttered  in  the  resolution  are  opposed — not  to  which  we  ourselves  as 
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feTmxtm  «re  o^^gpodecli  bat  the  t;rttU;is  wbiohi^  uttor«re  fo^ppooedt'-^ro,  i^ 
a«ili9to«ise,  tbese:--That  there  is  only  one  living  «xid  •true  Qod;  thaA 
ibere  Is  oue  fGnam  of  the  Father,  another  prerson  of  the  Sen,  aiMl  another 
pevson  of  i:he  Bdj  Ghost;  that  the  Father  is  God,  the  Sob  is  Grod,  the 
Boiy  Ghost  is  God:  and,  nevertheless,  (there  he  not  Uiree  Gods,  hiit  000 
God,  This  is  the  aniveraally  prewiiUng  sentiioent  tbroBg^out  th» 
Christian  moM,  To  this  sontuaest  the  tniths  iwbich  we  have  the  ple»- 
isyise  of  presenting  to  ydu  ape  oppesed — not  «V0  ounielves.  The  truths 
with  which  we  would  oppose  this  error  (ibr  so  we  nuiait  <call  it,  although 
we  do  it  in  all  charity,  aod  without  any  feeling  against  those  who  em*- 
brace  these  sentiments,  for  most  of  us  have  done  ihts  thing  oursel^s), 
are  the  truths  mentioned  in  the  fir^  clause  of  the  resolution  last  pre- 
sented to  your  notice: — That  God  is  one  in  essence  and  in  person,  in 
whom,  nevertheless,  is  a  Trinity,  consisting  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  corresponding  or  answering  to  the^seul,  the  body,  and  the 
operative  energy,  or  proceeding  influence,  or  sphere  of  life  in  man.  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image,  and  according  to  his  likeness.  If  I  should 
say  to  any  rational  man — "You  are  three  persons  in  one  man,  each  per* 
son  of  which  is  sepafotefly,  iaiepeiidentfy,  imd  4isttiiictly,  a  man,"  he 
would  say,  "  You  are  insane.*'  And  I  should  confess  that  I  was.  But 
it  is  said  that  God  is  three  persons  in  one  God,  each  person  separately 
and  distinctly  and  independently  God,  and  still  that  there  is  but  one 
God.  Now  J  was  instr^ote4,  from  my  earliest  reeollection,  by  a  .pious 
mother,  into  th^e  4ootfiiaes ;  ^and  I  gave  an  assess  to  these  dectnnes^ 
.but  I  pever  believed  them,  because  it  is  impossible  for  any  mian  in  the 
(Tound  world  to  believe  these  things.  After  having  unwittii^g^y  asseoted 
to  doctrines  of  which  X  knew  nothing  at  all,  I  had  doubts  and  xhffionltieB 
igk  mj  mind  in  velerence  to  them,  and  asked  of  Wsy  minister  how  I  '\99» 
to  imdeorstaiid  them,  and  how  I  should  <be  able  to  believe  tlram.;  and,  ia 
relerenoe  io  this  paarticular  deetnne,  I  in»s  told — '*  It  i^  a  mystei^."  I 
^id — **  xt  k  jEiot  A  mystery ;  ii  is  an  absuxdlty."  Because  I  'Can  eoneeive 
lOf  amatory ;  J  owi  conceive  of  somethii^  which  the  homan  inleUeot  and 
.undejoslandii^  eannot  gira^p,  and  that  I  weuM  be  willing  to  acknowled^d 
torbe  a  mgrate^;  but  that  which  flies  directly  in  ^the  faee  and  eyea  of  n 
rajtioiial  human  undex»tandi^g  and  peffef^tion  is  no  mystery  at  «U,  hut 
^pahle,>gE06s  absvwdity ;  iuad  that  I  oould  not  beUeve  if  I  would.  If  I 
fSaad  I  believed  it,  I  should  deeeive  myself.  Merely  to  etate  ^  doetrisje 
in  a  single  sentenoe  oontaiaed  in  that  pass^e,  let  us  think  of  Ged«  who 
isthe  objeot  of  idl  Christian  adouajtion^and  love  and 'wois^p-*-let  ua 
4hinkol  Him  by v&est^yatiog  ioi»r  ideas  toward  .Him,  by  thidlBng  0f 
■Hiixi'aaft.Man,  a^^erMnft,fa  pesCset  Man»  {mii^nkdyiiierfeot,  Oihne 
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iffta.  If  we  rtiiiittk  of  Him  as  ao  mfinitely  perfect,  Dfirinie  .M^  it  would 
ai^pear  to  me  that  we  have  the  lughest  idea  loi  Bim  that  we  aisB  cafahle 
•f  raeeiving  and  of  expressing.  One  of  the  most  eminent  deiigyxiien  of 
the  oeasummated  (^iMTch  in  our  country  was  epeakmg  of  Grod  aa  a  spirit, 
and  when  it  was  iaqnired  of  him — "  What  is  a  spirk  ?*'  he  said,  After  a 
litide  besitatioo-^"  A  spirit  is  a  lirmg  nothing."  Then  they  hare  ynree 
li?iag  nothingB,  and  no  God  atiiU.  The  second  j^^c^skion  in  the  iieso- 
Itttion  inirolT6B  the  dootone  of  charity,  the  doctrine  *that  all  ^religion  has 
ffelation  to  life/ and  that  the  fife  dt  all  religion  is  jto  do  good.  I  rememher 
'hemg  called  upon  by  a  dergymanin  aipnblic  assembly  to/stote  my, Teligioiis 
opinions, — ^to  tell  my  religions  state.  In  compliance  with  his  lequeat,  I 
•sflod  a  few  words  from  this  position* — 'that  all  religion  has  relation  to  life, 
and  that  tJae  life  of  all  rel^ion  is  to  do  ^ood.  After  I  had  spoken,  he  rose 
And  said  to  the  audience  that ''  so  &r  as  my  heart  was  concerned  he  could 
fellowsMp  me,  foor  my  heart  was  All  right ;  but  so  far  as  my  head  vras 
jconcemed  he  could  not  fellowship  wiCh  me/  for  my  liead  was  ^M  wrong." 
If  I  could  have  felt  that  what  he  said  respecting  my  <heaot  was  true,  i 
ahouM  have  been  Tory  happy  indeied*  The  tMcd  prpposition  ia*^"  Thnt 
immediately  on  the  death :Q(f  the  body,  man  enters  the  i^emal  world,  and 
is  judged  according  to  his  works, — to  heaven  if  he  has  done  good,  to 
hell  if  he  has  done  evil."  Paul  sao^s — '*  There  is  a  natural  body,  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  body..'*  If  the  human  mind  is  competent  to  investlr 
^e  into  the  nature  of  the  laws  t^at  govern  the  natural  body,  the  human 
mind,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  spiritual  substance  And  form,  is  not  less 
^oapable  of  inquiring  into  and  knowing  distinctly  t^e  nature,  and  cha- 
xacter,  and  quidity  of  a  spiritual  body.  We  all  know  full  well  what  a 
natural  body  is,  £or  we  all  have  natural  senses,  and  ndtond  senses  take 
cognizance  of  natural  things ;  but  we  do  not  all  know  equally  well  what 
is  a  sforita^  body,  becanse  we  do  not  all  lequaUy  eKercise  nur  spiritual 
{flienses.  And  1^  natunal  body  ismade  upiaf  la  ^seeing  iiaeiilty,  a  hearing, 
A  feding,  a  tasting,  and  ;a  smelling  .faculty;  and  in  .ocder.^to  its  pecfec- 
Mim  as  Arnatund  substance  and  iorm,  it  lis  necessary  that  jth^e  sbaMiall 
^codst  in  inliegrity*  So  in  onder  4x>  the  exi^»«e»  of  a  apiritnid  body,  it  is 
naoessaiy  llhAt  dtll  these  ifaculties  fshall  hase  a  sorrespcmdiaig  lexisAenoe 
rapiritadly  foraiAd.  .And  we  have* at  wliot  me  call  dflatJa^though  in  ithe 
New  Jerusalem  iwe  do  not  i^avd  the  idea  of  deKth^-^^^fortimately  ^»ir 
j?eligion  teaches  ns  topcepare  to  live  rather  than  to  .prepare  to  >  die),  **<tx»i 
•the  arrival  .of  ithat  period  called  deatdi,  when  the  naturdl  body  is  laid 
taside,  fthis  spiritual  body,  ^tiiiaspmtoal  eye,  and  AiSfarituAl  ear,  and 
i«ith  olher  corresponding  iEumlttes,  lives  in  a  spirxtnal  iW)rld,  and  looks 
tAbottt,  and  sees  s^ritrakl-flubslanoes/aiid.8pirittalJ:>ims,  .as  thenxatiitcil 
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eye,  in  the  natural  world,  sees  natural  objects,  natural  substances  and 
forms.  For  it  is  tbe  eye  of  tbe  spirit  that  sees  even  natural  things ;  the 
eye  of  tbe  body  is,  as  it  were,  a  window  through  which  the  eye  of  the 
spirit  looks  at  natural  objects ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  perfectly  adapted 
human  telescope^  a  material  organism  through  which  to  see  materiid 
substances  and  forms.  But  it  is  said,  finally  that  **  those  who  have 
done  good  go  to  hearen,  and  those  who  have  done  evil  go  to  hell."  Now, 
I  have  often  heard  it  said — •'  In  the  New  Jerusalem  they  have  no  hell, — 
they  make  it  after  all  a  heaven.*'  But  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  look 
upon  some  men  who  seemed  already  to  have  gone  to  hell,  even  before 
they  had  left  the  body, — whose  very  bodies  seemed  possessed,  or  even 
obsessed,  of  devils;  but  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  have  seen  also 
those  who,  as  it  were,  had  almost  entered  into  heaven  before  they  had 
left  their  bodies.  Look,  as  an  instance  of  the  first,  at  the  case  of  a  man 
in  ddirium  tremsns,  and  see  the  hell  that  he  pictures  forth  to  you ;  see 
all  its  hideous,  monstrous,  infernal  forms ;  hear  his  cries !  On  the  con- 
trary, look  upon  the  heavenly  picture  of  a  dying  infant;  see  it& smiles-; 
see  its  tiny  fingers  point  to  beautiful  angels,  and  hear  it  ask — *'  Do  yon 
see  them,  mother?  Do  you  see  them?"  When  I  was  standing  over 
the  dying  bed  of  a  brother  whom  I  loved  more  dearly  than  life,  and 
among  strangers,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  referring  him  for  consolation  to 
meeting  his  departed,  sainted  mother ;  when  his  countenance  lighted  up 
with  a  heavenly,  inexpressible  smile,  and  he  said — '^I  seem  to  feel  her 
hand  on  my  head."  As  my  time  is  expired,  I  can  only  say  in  conclu- 
sion, that  I  hope  we  may  all  go  forth  with  hearts  warmed,  and  increasing 
in  warmth,  with  the  true  genuine  charity  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  to  do 
good  and  spread  abroad  the  tme  pnnciples  of  our  lovely  faith  over  the 
whole  earth. 

Dr.  Tafel,  of  Tubingen,  rose  and  said: — Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
Allow  me  to  address  you  first  in  English,  as  well  as  I  can,  conveying  to 
you  the  cordial  greetings  of  our  brethren  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  very 
kind  and  generous  assistance  you  have  rendered  me,  during  the  last 
twenty-seven  years,  in  my  various  efforts  and  labours  to  publish,  tremslate, 
defend,  and  explain  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  You  can 
scarcely  imagine  what  my  feelings  were  when  I  first  entered  into  one  of 
your  beautiful  churches,  and  joined  with  you  in  the  holy  worship  of  the 
Lord;  how  deeply  moved  I  was  with  delightful  sentiments  when,  in 
singing  the  psalms  and  hymns,  I  was  permitted  to  unite  with  you  in 
thanksgiving  and  praise.  It  appeared  to  me  as  a  sweet  voice  from 
heaven,  where  the  Lord  alone  is  worshiped, — where  charity,  feutb,  and 
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good  woi^s  are  united,  and  where  love  is  tbe  universally  governing 
principle.  This,  we  trust,  will  become  the  case  with  the  church  on  earth 
as  the  New  Jerusalem  advances,  and  when,  in  consequence,  churches 
vrill  be  one  by  the  principle  of  love  and  charity  which  govern  them ; 
and  when  there  will  no  longer  be  dissension  and  separation  on  account 
oi  various  opinions  on  forms  and  ceremonies  of  worship,  and  on  minor 
points  of  doctriue,  providejl  the  great  and  essential  articles  of  Chris- 
tianity are  maintained.  Then  every  one  will  consider  another,  who 
leads  a  Christian  life,  as  his  brother.  How  besrutiful  it  is  when  brethren 
dwell  together  in  unity !  May  this  union  soon  come,  and  with  it  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord!  May  the  present  day  not  only  unite  us  in 
brotherly  love,  but  also  powerfully  promote  the  reception  of  genuine 
Truth;  and  may  thereby  peace  and  harmony  be  established  in  the 
church,  and  amongst  the  various  kingdoms  and  nations  of  the  world ! 

But  allow  me  now  to  speak,  according  to  appointment,  on  the  sul^ect 
of  the  preposition  before  us.  This  I  must  do  in  German,  as  I  cannot 
tiiist  myself  to  speak  upon  this  subject  in  English.  The  proposition  is, 
**  That  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  New  Dispensation  is 
^'  4iie  opening  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Holy  Word,  by  which  is 
"  manifested  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord :  that  this  opening  is 
^*  effected  by  a  restored  knowledge  of  the  science  of  correspondences,  or 
*'  the  mutual  relation,  established  at  creation,  between  things  spiritual 
'*  and  things  natural,  according  to  which  the  Scriptures  are  written,  and 
**  hj  which  the  Word  and  the  Works  of  God  are  in  such  intimate  con- 
'*  nection  and  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  that  true  science  and 
**  true  theology  must  ever  go  hand  in  hand." 

Dr.  Tafel  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  German,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation : — The  conviction  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the 
only  fountain  of  Truth,  and  the  ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  faith, 
i«  by  no  means  firmly  established  until  the  mind  is  rendered  secure 
against  doubts  and  objections  which  rationalism  or  infidelity  may  allege 
against  the  proposition.  These  objections  which  bring  the  mind  into 
doubt  respecting  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
futed and  removed  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  that  the  Word  of  God 
has  only  a  literal  sense,  in  which  only  the  Truth  can  be  found.  For  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  merely  literal  sense  of  Scripture  teaches  the 
existence  of  a  God  whose  attributes  and  works  cannot  be  considered  as 
divine.  Such  merely  literal  teaching,  therefore,  gives  occasion  either  to 
an  erroneous  faith,  or  to  superstition,  or  to  no  faith  at  all,  which  is  infi- 
delity. Thus,  even  the  Augsburgh  Confession  of  Faith  declares,  that 
the  Scriptures  [in  their  literal  sense]  teach  a  God  who^  ^  withdrawing 
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?ns  hand  from  man,  \vfaom  be  had  created,  permitted^  him  to  fall,  and, 
atk  ^is  flccomit,  followed  him  and  his  posterity  with  the  severest  patrish- 
ment ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  teach  a  God  who  positively  excites  to 
evil,  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  whose  heart  he  is  said  to  have  hardened, 
and  in  the  case  of  l>Byvdt,  whom  he  induced  to  nutiiber  the  people,  and 
whom,  for  so  doinj,  he  afterwards  punished.  Wherefore  Lulher  not 
only  said  that  God  is  more  cruel  than  the  devil,  but  he  also  declared, 
that  God  has  a  fwo'fold  will ;— one  which  is  manifest,  according  to  which 
be  does  not  wiU  evil,  and  another  which  is  secret,  according  to  which  he 
does  will  evil ;  so  that  the  immediate  cdnclusion  of  these  assertions  is, 
that  this  God,  who,  as  Luther  and  Calvin  maintain,  does  every  ttung* 
which  occurs,  altbougb  it  be  in  itself  eontradicfory,  is  by  no  means  a 
personal  being,  bat  merely  a  power  of  nature ;  because  a  personal  bemg 
can  only  operate  in  one  direction,  and  not  in  contrary  directions.  Hence 
it  may  evidently  appear,  that  an  exclusive  adherence  to  the  merely 
litoral  sense  of  Scripture,  can  not  only  lead  the  church  away  from  true 
religion,  bat  may  even  conduct  it  to  that  point  where  all  religious  obli 
gation  is  dissolved,  and  where  evil  governs.  Yea,  the  civil  life  of  mMi, 
or  the  State  which  governs  that  life,  may  be  brought,  thereby,  to  the 
verge  of  destruction ;  for  the  state  is  based  upon  the  solemnity  of  an 
oath  and  on  the  basis  of  conscience,  which  have  their  principal  support 
in  religion,  and,  indeed,  only  in  true  religion.  And  in  order  that  true 
religion  may  exist,  four  things  are  absolutely  required; — I,  That  a 
personal  God  be  taught,  and  truly  adored ; — 2,  That  only  attributes 
which  are  truly  divine  be  ascribed  to  Him ; — S,  That  we  can,  through 
His  power,  keep  His  commandments ;  and,  4,  That  in  order  to  salva* 
tion,  vse  mttst  keep  His  commandments.  But  the  churches  which  have 
been  ibunded  on  the  merely  literal  sense  of  Scripture,  have  taught  the 
very  opposite  to  these  fundamental  principles.  For  they  have  divided 
the  one  God  into  three  persons,  not  one  of  whom  is,  in  reality,  God ; 
and  have,  at  the  same  time,  set  His  Word  aside,  or  rendered  it  of  none 
effect  by  their  traditions,  and  by  their  supernumerary  works  of  penance, 
&c.  In  this  manner,  by  pofessing  to  believe  in  God  as  the  only 
Teacher,  and  in  his  Word  as  the  only  Fountain  of  Truth,  they  at  the 
same  time  bound  themselves  to  their  traditions,  so  that  idolatry  and 
hypocrisy  struck  their  roots  deeply  in  the  church,  because  "  no  man 
might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  beast, 
or  the  number  of  his  name."    (Rev.  xiii.  17.) 

Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the  one-sided  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  and  in  consequence  of  separating  it  from  its  spirit  and  life, 
God's  love  has  been  changed  into  cmrfty,  and  His  justice  into  injustice, 
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80  that  He  must  needs  cease  to  be  the  object  of  our  sincere  love  ani 
worship,  and  also  the  divine  model  which  we  should  follow  in  the  path 
of  holiness  and  goodness.  Besides  this,  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will  has  either  been  construed  into  a  Pelagian  deification  of 
man,  or  it  has  been  altogether  denied  and  resolved  into  fatalism; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  eternal  salvation  and  happiness  of  man 
has  either  been  made  to  depend  on  merely  external  works  prescribed 
by  the  priesthood,  or  on  justification  by  faith  alone,  without  charity 
and  its  works. 

It  might,  indeed,  be  proved,  from  many  passages  of  Scripture,  that 
according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  many  verbs  which  properly  denote  an 
action,  signify  also  a  permission  that  the  act  be  done,  so  as  to  indicate 
not  a  direct  but  an  indirect  concurrence  in  the  action.  Thus  in  refer- 
ence to  Pharaoh  and  David,  it  is  also  stated  according  to  the  truth, 
that  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  had  thems^ves  hardened  their  heart; 
(1  Sam.  vi.  6.)  and  also  that  Satan  had  induced  David  to  number  the 
people.  (1  Ohron.  zxi.  1.)  But  not  only  are  bad  actions  ascribed  to 
God,  but  ungodly  attributes  and  properties  are  expressly  attributed  to 
Him  in  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture,  which  are  directly  opposed  to  His 
unchangeable  nature;  as  for  example,  anger,  fury,  wrath,  repentance, 
^c,  are  ascribed  to  Him.  Now  these  inconsistencies  are  to  be  explained 
from  this  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  which  resolve  such  ascriptions 
to  God  into  appearances  of  truth,  such  as  it  is  common  to  employ  in 
human  language,  as  when  we  speak  of  '*  the  sun  rising  and  setting," 
not  meaning  that  the  sun  absolutely  moves  in  this  or  that  direction,  but 
we  so  speak  because  it  so  appears.  In  like  manner  anger  is  ascribed 
to  God  in  the  letter  of  Scripture,  because  man,  when  in  opposition  to 
the  divine  love,  experiences  its  operation  as  anger,  not  thinking  that 
the  anger  belongs  to  himself,  and  not  to  God.  But  when  a  distinction 
is  thus  seen  between  genmne  truth  and  apparent  truth,  the  literal  sense 
of  Scripture  can  be  reconciled  and  understood. 

The  Scriptures,  moreover,  are  in  many  passages  self-contradictory; 
and,  in  some  parts,  they  are  contradictory  to  the  indisputable  truths  of 
science  and  of  sound  reason.  There  are  also  passages  entirely  devoid  of 
meaning,  having  only  a  reference  to  certain  times  and  circumstances ; 
and  there  are  some  which  yield  no  intelligible  sense,  and  which  can  by 
no  means  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  but  which 
constrain  us  to  acknowledge,  besides  the  literal  and  natural  sense,  also 
an  internal  and  spijritual  sense,  which  is  contained  in  the  literal  sense  as 
the  soul  is  in  the  body.  And  this  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge, 
ii  the  sanctity  and  divinity  of  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  maintained. 
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Wheread,  those  who  remftin  in  the  merely  literal  sense,  have  heen  coat- 
pelled  to  make  one  concession  after  another  to  infidelity,  so  that,  at 
length,  nothing  of  the  Word  of  God  remains,  hnt  all  is  resolred  into  a 
merely  hnman  composition,  and  the  Lord,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  or  as  to 
His  Word,  is  betrayed,  as  it  were,  with  a  kiss,  into  thehands  of  His 
enemies. 

6ut  the  Word  <^  God  itself  guides  ns  to  the  eonolosion  that  it  coo- 
tains  a  spiritual  sense,  which  entirely  corresponds  to  its  literal  sense, 
and  is  contained  therein  as  the  soul  is  in  the  body.  For  the  Word  of 
God  tilust  be  the  expression  of  the  Divine  Mind,  consequently  of  the 
Divine  Love  and  Wisdom ;  and  it  must  possess  the  power  of  dxerdsing 
ati  iiifluence  on  every  one,  even  on  the  sensual  man,  so  as  to  reform  and 
regenerate  him.  It  must,  consequently,  in  every  part,  have  reierenoe 
to  that  love  and  wisdom  of  Gk)d,  and  contain  them  in  itself  as  in  a  vessel 
corresponding  thereto,  and  thus  adequate  to  convey  them  to  man,  even 
in  his  lowest  state  ot  mental  development.  It  will,  therefore,  be  found 
to  have  infinite  and  inexhaustible  treasures  within  its  bosom,  applicable 
to  every  stage  and  degree  of  our  spiritual  growth.  At  the  same  time, 
it  presents,  when  considered  both  as  to  its  internal  and  literal  sense,  a 
perfoct  organization  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken  away  without  doing 
Injury  to  the  whole  ,*— an  organization  like  that  of  a  man,  who,  as  to  his 
&ce  and  hands,  is  naked,  the  other  parts  of  the  Word  being  covered,  and 
thus  preserved  from  pro&nation.  Hence  every  thing  indispensable  to 
salvation  is  clearly  contained  in  the  letter  of  Scripture.  And  all  doc- 
trine must  be  derived  from  the  literal  sense,  which  when  explained  by 
one  who  is  e^ightened  to  see  its  true  meaning,  yields  from  itself  the 
true  doctrines  of  the  Church,  in  which  case  the  spiritual  sense  serves  to 
confirm  it,  and  from  a  general  view  of  Truth  which  genuine  doctrine 
presents,  the  spiritual  sense  leads  into  a  knowledge  of  particulars,  and 
thus  more  and  more  enlightens  the  mind,  and  encourages  it  in  the  lifo 
of  holiness  and  love. 

The  Science  of  Correspondences,  which  explains  the  relation  between 
things  natural  and  spiritual,  is  a  certain  key  to  unlock  the  treasures  of 
the  Word,  and  to  show  its  spiritual  sense.  But  for  a  further  knowledge 
of  this  Science,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  works  of  Swedenborg  himself, 
and  of  those  authors  who,  in  English,  have  so  well  and  so  extensively 
written  on  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  E.  D.  Kekbell,  of  Preston,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
said, — The  sentiments  of  this  resolution  respecting  the  Word  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  New  Church,  which,  as  it  has  been  said,  we  hold  not  to  be  a 
new  sect  which  has  broken  off  from  what  are  called  either  Protestant  or 
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Papal  Christianitj,  but  an  entirely  New  Dispensation,  a  dispensation 
which  regards  its  immediate  predecessors  to  have  fallen  into  ruin  amd 
corraption  by  misunderstandings  and  perversions  of  the  Word.  It  is 
not  my  province  now  to  attempt  the  demonstration  of  this  position.  To 
indicate  the  &ct  I  can  merely  refer  to  their  history,  their  division,  their 
unreasonable  mysteries,  and  unsoriptural  dogmas,  together  with  the 
candid  and  general  confessions  of  their  authorities  that  they  are  in  a  most 
unsatis&ctory  condition.  Now  we  say  that  this  state  of  things  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  New  Dispensation — new,  not  because  the  suljects  of  it 
are  not  as  old  as  revelation,  but.  because  it  is  founded  in  new  develop- 
ments respecting  the  nature  of  the  Word,  and  new  perceptions  as  to  its 
contents.  In  the  first  place  it  discloses  a  more  full  and  perfect  idea  of 
God  than  has  heretofore  been  acknowledged,  and  this,  as  it  were,  being 
a  new  centre  in  the  church,  must  needs  operate  so  as  to  produce  new 
things  in  the  circumference.  A  church  is  contemplated  as  old  when  it 
has  ceased  to  know  the  spiritual  things  of  the  Word ;  when  its  doctrines 
have  been  perverted  into  mysteries  incapable  of  explanation,  and  when, 
consequently,  thejiutemal  truths  of  Revelation  have  no  appropriate  place 
in  the  mind  in  which  to  produce  new  development.  Being  thus  cut  off 
from  spiritttal  light  and  life,  it  sinks  into  the  decrepitude  of  age,  sickens, 
decays,  and  dies.  But  the  New  Dispensation  is  declared  to  be  a  domi- 
nion which  shall  not  pass  away — a  kingdom  that  shall  have  no  end. 
Every  age  of  its  existence  will  be  attended  with  the  evolution  of  some 
superior  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  thence  display  some  new  and  im- 
perishable excellence.  Whatever  is  true  and  good  must  be  continually 
admissive  of  new  developments,  because  they  originate  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Infinite !  So  much,  then,  hr  that  point  in  my  resolution  which 
takes  cognizance  of  the  New  Dispensation.  But  one  cf  the  most  distin- 
guishing features  of  it  is  *'  the  opening  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Holy 
Word."  Now  here  the  proposition  is  announced  that  the  Scriptures  do 
contain  a  spiritual  sense.  The  fact,  we  think,  will  admit  of  the  most 
extensive  prooliB  and  certain  demonstration.  It  is  written  that  the  Lord 
spake  as  never  .man  spake,  and  declared  that  his  words  are  spirit  and 
life.  This  description  applies  to  evetry  sentence  of  his  Revelation.  The 
Divine  .mind  is  as  fully  impressed  upon  the  simplest  thought  of  it,  as  it 
is  on  the  profoundest  sentiment,  in  like  manner  as  the  Divine  hand  is 
as  visible  in  the  construction  of  an  insect  as  it  is  in  the  creation  of  the 
universe.  The  Lord,  by  means  of  his  Word,  has  sent  down  his  own 
wisdom  lor  the  edification  of  men.  Hence,  he  has  imparted  to  it  a  pecu- 
liar and  distinguishing  feature ;  it  contains  within  a  literal  form  jspiritual 
and  undying  truths.    It  is  ihm  analogous  to  man  who  has  within  ft 
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physical  stracture  the  immortal  soul.  It  is  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
Holy  Word  which  causes  it  to  differ  from  every  other  written  compositi- 
tion.  We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  great  fact  that  the  Word  of  God 
is  the  work  of  God  Man's  works  exhibit  all  their  excellence  upon  their 
surface,  but  the  works  of  God  not  only  display  wonders  on  their  surface, 
but  also  in  their  internal  structure  and  condition,  and,  therefore,  His 
Word,  like  all  others  of  His  works,  must  contain  within  it  wondrous 
things.  And  this  the  Psalmist  has  declared.  It  is  those  wondrous 
things  which  constitute  its  divinity.  The  letter,  if  viewed  apart  from  its 
spiritual  sense,  differs  but  little  from  the  language  and  writings  of  men, 
but  when  it  is  contemplated  in  connection  with  that  sense,  it  is  perceived 
to  be  holy  and  divine.  It  embodies  the  wisdom  and  intentions  of  an 
infinite  mind,  and,  therefore,  however  in  its  external  sense  it  may  speak 
of  history  and  morals,  it  must,  in  its  internal  sense,  treat  of  those  ab- 
stract and  spiritual  things  which  relate  to  the  inner  state  of  man  and 
the  things  which  belong  to  his  eternal  destiny.  The  true  nature  of  its 
divinity  lies  within.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  fact :  the  pkdnest 
precepts  and  the  most  perspicuously  written  history  involve  arccna ;  if 
they  did  not  they  would  not  differ  from  human  composition.  The  Lord, 
while  he  was  in  the  world,  taught  truth  accommodated  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  mankind ;  but  who  cannot  see  that,  in  doing  this,  he  must  have 
thought  from  a  divine  principle  vdthin  him,  and,  consequently,  that  this 
divine  thought,  in  proceeding  onwards  towards  the  heavens,  must  have 
fallen  into  angelic  ideas,  and  thereby  have  afforded  angels  instmction,  at 
the  same  time  that  in  proceeding  outwards  to  the  world  it  fell  into  the 
language  of  men,  and  thereby  communicated  to  them  the  information 
that  was  required  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  Lord,  in  making  a  revelation 
to  men,  did,  by  the  divine  thought  whence  it  proceeded,  also  make  a 
communication  to  angels,  it  is  evident  that  his  outward  language  contains 
a  spiritual  sense.  Men  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  creation  as  a  mi- 
racle of  a  natural  description,  but  it  has  seldom  occurred  to  them  that 
the  Word  is  a  miracle  of  a  spiritual  kind;  yet  such  must  be  its  character 
if  God  be  its  author.  His  Word  must  be  looked  upon  as  everything  ta 
man ;  it  is  among  the  most  amazing  of  his  kind  and  merciful  produc- 
tions ;  and  it  is  eminently  wonderful  that  the  knowledge  and  acknow- 
ledgment that  it  does  contain  a  spiritual  sense  should  have  departed 
from  the  church,  particularly  as  that  sense  arises  from  the  very 
circumstance  of  its  being  serviceable  to  the  instruction  of  man  both 
as  a  natural  and  spiritual  being,  and  thus  to  his  condition  above 
as  well  as  to  his  requirements  below.  But  we  mU  dwell  no  longer 
on   this   point.     The  Divine   statement— "  The  words  that  I   speak 
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unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life*' — is  plainer  than  argu- 
ment,  more  authoritative  than  discussion,  and  more  acceptable  to  the 
wise.  Now  the  doctrine  which  we  have  so  far  indicated,  is  very 
general.  The  truth  of  it  may  be  acknowledged  as  an  abstract  idea, 
though  what  the  spiritual  sense  is  and  the  way  to  arrive  at  it  may  be 
utterly  unknown.  This  is  the  next  point  in  our  resolution.  It  asserts 
that  the  opening  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  is  effected  by  means 
of  the  restored  knowledge  of  correspondences,  and  that  the  Scriptures 
are  written  according  to  that  science.  Every  one  who  will  carefully 
think  upon  this  subject,  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  events 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  the  order  of  their  arrangement,  and  the 
nature  of  the  terms  employed  to  express  them,  were  selected  upon  some 
principle.  They  are  not  the  productions  of  chance,  but  of  Divine 
choice  and  care.  Now  this  principle  we  express  by  the  term  Corres- 
pondence. By  correspondence  we  design  to  express  the  connection 
which  subsists  between  natural  and  spiritual  things,  and  thus  their 
relation  as  cause  and  effect.  It  is  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  corres- 
pondence between  a  seed  and  its  fruit,  but  this  is  only  a  correspondence 
of  a  natural  cause  with  its  natural  effect.  There  is  however  a  cause 
beyond  this  which  is  peculiarly  spiritual ;  to  this  also  the  result  must 
correspond.  Every  thing  that  exists,  according  to  true  order,  is  an 
outbirth  of  the  Divine  mind,  and  therefore  it  must  correspond  to  some 
wise  sentiment  and  holy  love.  The  natural  sun,  for  instance,  is  an 
example  of  such  origin  and  order.  Hence  its  light  corresponds  to 
Divine  wisdom,  and  its  heat  to  Divine  love.  But  while  every  object  of 
nature,  so  iax  as  it  has  sprung  out  of  the  Divine  mind,  is  in  corres- 
pondence with  some  divine  affection  and  thought,  so  also  it  will  be  in 
correspondence  with  some  human  affection  and  thought,  so  far  as  man 
is  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  Divine  Creator.  Thus  all  natural 
things,  because  they  primarily  originate  in  mind,  which  is  spiritual,  are 
in  correspondence  with  mind ;  and,  consequently,  each  specific  object  in 
the  natural  world  is  an  emblem  of  some  specific  condition  of  mind, 
grounded  in  correspondence.  This  principle  we  hold  to  have  been 
established  at  creation,  and  believe  that  it  has  been  faithfully  upheld  in 
every  subsequent  period  of  existence.  Now  so  long  as  man  remained 
in  his  primeval  wisdom  and  integrity,  this  correspondence  would  be 
perceived  by  him,  and  regarded  as  a  revelation  respecting  spiritual  and 
heavenly  things.     That  was  the  period  when  men  could 

**  Find  tongaes  in  trees,  books  in  the  ninning  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

But  man  afterwards  fell,  and  in  process  of  time  the  Lord  provided  a 
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written  revelation  to  supply  the  information  vihieh  had  perished  bj  that 
catastrophe.  The  last  of  these  revelations  is  the  Bible,  and  Yfe  bold 
that  its  written  composition  is  constructed  upon  this  law  of  correspon- 
dence. The  outward  things  of  which  it  speaks  are  in  every  case  emblems 
of  some  internal  sentiment  and  love.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  tb« 
Divinity  of  its  composition,  and  proves  the  Supreme  to  have  been  its 
author.  The  real  spiritual  cause  of  imy  natural  or  moral  effect  can  be 
known  only  to  the  Lord ;  He,  therefore,  is  the  only  one  who  eoi:dd  cause 
a  work  to  be  written  according  to  sudi  a  law.  The  man  of  primeval 
times  received  this  correspondence  because  they  were  in  purity  of  love, 
but  those  of  the  Noatic  period  knew  it  merely  as  an  intellectual  truth, 
and  therefore  with  them  it  was  significative ;  while  at  the  time  of  the 
Jews  it  became  purely  representative.  But  the  signification  of  ike 
Noatic  period,  and  the  representations  oi  the  Jewish,  are  still  ^x^ires^ 
pondences;  and  they  are  called  dgnifications  and  representations,  to 
express  the  different  aspect  under  which  correspondences  are  seen  by 
those  who  are  intellectual  and  those  who  arc  sensual.  The  hieroglyphic 
writings  of  the  Egyptians,  the  fabulous  stories  of  the  Oreeks,  and  the 
mythologies  of  the  poets,  are  corruptions  of  some  portions  of  this 
heavenly  science,  and  even  those  corruptions  had  a  moral  significancy 
which  was  known  at  tiie  time  of  their  <>rigination.  When  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Scriptures  are  written  according  to  this  science,  we  at 
once  see  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  and  perfect  harmony  between 
the  Word  and  Works  of  God ;  it  gives  us  an  enlarged  view  of  the  Apostolic 
declaration, — that  **  the  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made." 
We  cease  to  be  in  obscurity  and  doubt  about  the  fact  of  true  scieuee  being 
in  complete  agreement  with  genuine  theology.  The  rational  mind  re- 
quires that  this  should  be  the  case,  and  the  Science  of  Correspondences 
proves  that  it  is  so.  But  on  these  points  time  forbids  that  I  should 
dwelL  My  resolution,  however,  notices  one  other  circumstance,  namely, 
that  the  opening  of  this  spiritual  sense  of  the  Holy  Word  manifests  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord.  The  second  coming  of  the  Lord  is  a  great 
fact  predicted  by  Himself.  It  is  evident  from  the  Scriptures  that  some 
difference  in  the  Divine  appearance  has  attended  every  occasion  for  it, 
and,  following  out  this  principle,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  tl^  fulfil- 
ment of  His  promise  to  come  again  will  be  different  from  aU  the  rest. 
Hence  the  notion,  of  a  personal  manifestation  at  this  period  is  altogether 
untenable.  Having  come  once  ,in  that  character.  He  therein  accom- 
plished all  the  purposes  for  whida  it  was  adopted.  He  thereby  provided 
that  the  occasion  for  such  a  manifestation  should  not  occur  i^n.  When 
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the  Lord  made  His  first  advent,  it  was  under  His  title  '*  Son  of  God." 
He  nowhere  says  that  He  would  come  again  under  that  designation ; 
wherever  that  subject  is  treated  of,  we  find  that  it  is  the  Son  of  Man 
who  is  to  come.  This  is  a  plain  intimation  that  the  latter  manifestation 
will  be  different  from  the  former.  All  the  Lord*s  manifestations  have 
been  with  the  view  of  rendering  His  Word  effective  for  the  enlighten- 
ment  and  salvation  of  men.  Hence  it  is  written  that  He  is  the  Word, 
and  that  He  came  to  fulfil  His  Word.  His  first  advent  was  as  the 
Word  made  flesh,  but  His  second  advent  is  to  be  as  the  Word  made 
apirit.  He  declared  His  Word  to  be  spiiit,  but  the  true  import  of  this 
has  not  been  eorrectlj  understood.  The  dispensation  which  succeeded 
His  first  advent  was  founded  on  the  letter,  and  the  dispensation  founded 
on  the  spirit  of  it  must  be  the  result  of  His  second  coming.  The  "  Son 
of  Man,"  it  is  written,  is  to  be  '*  revealed,"  Thus  it  is  to  be  a  revela- 
tion— not  the  presentation  of  His  personal  aspect  to  the  world  as  the 
Word  made  flesh,  but  the  manifestation  of  His  divine  light  and  Hfe  as 
the  Word  made  spirit.  The  predicted  manner  of  His  coming  proves 
Hiat  it  is  not  to  be  personal  but  spiritual.  The  Lord  said  that  it  vms  to 
be  in  "  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory."  Now,  by  the 
"clouds  of  heaven"  are  not  to  be  understood  the  vapours  of  the  sky; 
nor  by  "power,"  physical  strength;  nor  by  '* glory,"  natural  light 
*^ Heaven"  is  an  internal  state  of  pure  spiritual  existence,  and  the 
"clouds  of  heaven"  are  those  obscure  statements  of  the  letter  of  the 
Word,  through  which  its  principles  are  modified  and  attempered  to  the 
sensual  apprehension  of  fallen  men.  To  come  in  these  clouds  "  mih 
power  and  great  glory,"  denotes  the  manifestation,  through  the  letter, 
of  its  interior  divine  goodness  to  save,  or  its  interior  divine  truth  to 
enlighten.  So  the  divine  good  is  powerful,  and  the  divine  truth  is 
glorious.  The  true  meaning,  then,  of  the  promise  that  the  "  Son  of 
Man  should  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,"  consists  in  the  Lord*8 
enabling  the  people  of  His  Church  to  perceive  those  divine  truths 
respecting  heaven  which  are  contained  within  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Word — that  sense,  when  regarded  in  itself,  being  as  a  cloud  to  spiritual 
things.  All  the  narratives  in  the  Scriptures  which  treat  of  that  event, 
are  couched  in  language  eminently  figurative,  and  the  notion  of  a  per- 
sonal coming,  founded  on  such  evidence,  is  utterly  unsupportable.  The 
Liord's  first  advent  was  of  a  personal  character ;  His  second  is  to  be  of 
a  spintual  nature:  in  the  former  instance  it  was  as  the  Word  humiliated ; 
in  the  latter  it  is  to  be  as  the  Word  glorified.  The  one  was  a  manifesta- 
tion to  the  senses ;  the  other  is  a  manifestation  to  the  intellect  This  k 
the  order  in  which  genuine  Christianity  is  to  be  developed,  since  the 
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apostle  said — "  That  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  bat  that  which  is 
natural,  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual."  For  these  reasons  and 
considerations,  I  beg  to  submit  the  resolution  which  was  read  to  you  at 
the  outset. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bayley,  of  Accrington,  moved  the  following  reso- 
lution : — 

"  That  since  the  period  of  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  and  the 
**  commencement  of  the  New  Church,  effects  so  extraordinary  as  to  be 
'*  indicative  of  a  new  era,  have  been  observable  in  the  natural  world,  in 
"  the  progress  of  civil  liberty,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  ad- 
"  vancement  of  science,  which,  while  they  are  effects  from  a  spiritoal 
"  cause,  are  the  precursors  of  moral  and  spiritual  improvement." 
He  said, — In  considering  the  proposition  that  is  submitted  to  our  atten- 
tion now,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  period  that  is  considered  in  the 
New  Church  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  New  Dispensation 
was  the  year  1757,  and  that,  consequently,  we  have  now  advanced  at 
least,  for  many  years,  upon  a  new  and  different  path  of  the  earth's  pro- 
gression. For  if  we  do  not  bear  this  matter  in  mind,  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  supposing  that,  although  the  world  is  moving  in  an  astonishing 
way  at  present  from  one  portion  of  usefulness  to  another,  it  is  simply 
progressing  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  progressed  in  days  gone  by ; 
and  that  consequently  these  are  no  indications  whatsoever  that  a  new 
era  has  commenced.  For  it  is  a  common  observation  that  has  been  made 
from  a  long  period,  that  old  people  imagine  that  everything  was  much 
better  in  their  childhood  than  it  is  now,  and  young  people  have  always 
supposed  that  they  are  making  wonderful  progress,  and  that  old  people 
had  no  sense  at  all.  If  we  will  make  ourselves  acquainted  vnth  the 
points  of  fact  that  ought  to  be  studied  in  reference  to  this  great  subject, 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  no  need  of  making  any  such  confusion ;  no 
need  of  drawing  any  such  conclusion  as  that  the  progress  of  these  days 
is  the  same  kind  of  progress  that  has  been  made  in  every  age,  in  every 
century  of  the  days  gone  by.  If  we  refer  to  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, we  shall  find  that  there  were  most  unmistakeable  signs  of  constant 
deterioration  and  decay ;  there  were  the  most  unmistakeable  signs  per- 
ceived by  all  the  leading  minds  of  that  period,  that  the  world  was  then 
going  backwards  and  downwards  in  spiritual  and  in  moral  things,  and 
that  it  tended  to  the  utmost  degree  of  corruption  inwardly  and  wretched- 
ness outwardly.  That  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  reference  to  thi3 
position,  which  we  should  never  forget,  in  reference  to  the  subject  before 
us,  i  have  made  a  few  selections  from  the  leading  writers  of  that  period, 
which  point  out  in  the  clearest  manner  the  distinction  between  that  dying 
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dispensation,  and  this  rising,  living,  new,  progressive,  and  grander  dispen*^ 
sation.  The  first  passage  I  have  selected  is  one  from  Bishop  Burnet,  who 
says,  in  a  Pastoral  Charge  published  by  him  in  1713, — 

'*  I  see  tlte  imminent  rain  hanging  over  this  ohnreh,  and,  by  consequence,  over  the 
whole  Refbmiation.  The  outward  state  of  things  is  bad  enoogh,  God  knows  ;  but 
that  which  heightens  our  fear  rises  uhiefly  from  the  inward  state  into  wliich  we  have 
vnh^pily  lUleB.    I  will,  in  examining  this,  oonfine  myself  to  the  clergy/* 

The  next  extract  is  from  Bishop  Butler,  who  wrote  thus  in  the  year 
1736:— 

"  It  is  eome,  I  knew  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  by  many  persons,  that 
Christianity  is  not  so  nmch  a  snlject  of  inquiry ;  bat  that  it  is  now  at  length  diseo- 
v«red  to  be  fiotitious.  And  assuredly,  Uiey  treat  it  as  if,  in  the  present  age,  this  were 
an  agreed  point  amongst  peo[4e  of  discernment,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  set  it  up 
«s  a  prinoipal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule.^ 

I  will  next  take  the  highest  authority  the  Church  had — Archbishop 
Seeker,  who,  in  1738,  writes  thus: — 

**  An  open  and  professed  disregard  to  rdlgioii  is  become,  throng^  a  vadety  of  un- 
hai^y  cauaes,  the  distrnguWiing  chamder  ^^  j^reunt  ag€.  Indeed,  it  hath  already 
brought  in  such  dissoluteness  and  contempt  of  prinoii^e  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
world,  and  such  profligate  intemperance  and  fearlessness  of  committing  crimes  in  the 
lower,  as  must,  if  this  mighty  torrent  of  Impiety  stop  not,  become  absolutely  fl&tal. 
And,  God  knows,  far  from  stopping,  it  receives,  through  the  designs  oi  some  persons 
and  the  ineonslderateness  of  others,  a  continual  increase.'** 

Dr.  Waits,  in  1731,  has  a  similar  statement: — 

"  Nor  is  the  complaint  of  the  dissolution  of  virtue  and  piety  made  only  by  Protes- 
tant Dissenters :  it  is  a  general  matter  of  mournful  observation  amongst  all  that  lay 
the  cause  of  God  to  heart ;  and,  therefore,  it  eannot  be  thought  amiss  for  every  one 
to  use  all  JBst  and  proper  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  dying  refigioa  in  the  worid.*!- 

Now,  this  is  ihe  testimony  given  by  the  highest  authorities  both  in  the 
orthodox  ponton  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  amongst  those  called 
Protestant  Dissenters — that  religion  was  then  dying  daily,  and  fast  has- 
teninor  to  an  absolute  fatui  termination.  And,  on  the  Continent,  all  who 
are  aware  of  the  state  of  things  at  that  period,  will  know  that  they  were  no 
better,  but,  in  fact,  were  even  worse;  that  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Condorcet, 
And  the  whole  school  imbibing  these  opinions,  in  France  and  Germany, 
were  pouring  out  floods  of  infidelity  and  mischief  in  the  most  awful  man- 
ner, occasioning,  at  length,  that  terrible  consummation  to  be  effected — 
that,  in  France,  religion  was  abolished  by  law,  and  it  was  declared  that 
there  was  no  Supreme  Being;  and  the  miserable  apostate  Gobet,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  took  the  Word,  and  aU 
connected  with  divine  worship,  in  solemn  procession,  and  burned  the 
whole  in  the  public  market-place.     These  were  the  effects  of  the  unhappj 
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declension  tbat  had  been  gaing  on  for  a  long  period,  and  that  con  tinned 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  falsehood  and  8in>  until  the  time  when 
the  Lord  mercifully  opened  the  eyes  of  his  servant  Swedenborg  to  see  that 
in  the  world  of  causes,  He  who  rules  heaven  and  earth,  and  cares  for  bis 
children  at  all  times,  was  about  to  put  a  stop  to  the  terrible  condition  that 
had  been  prevailing  for  ages — about  to  place  new  springs  of  goodness  and 
wisdom  in  operation,  and,  in  actuality,  proclaim  what  had  been  given 
forth  before  in  vision,  that  He  who  sat  upon  the  throne  would  say — 
*'  Behold  I  make  all  things  new."  Weil,  in  this  secret  world  of  causes, 
the  spiritua)  world,  the  stream  of  inward  love  and  truth  that  had  been 
covered  over  by  a  cold,  frigid,  formal,  icy  rigidity, — that  had  presented  a 
hard  sterile  aspect  to  the  human  race,  of  false  and  heartless  foimalism  in 
religion,  polished  corruption  in  moralityj  and  insincere  and  selfish  polite- 
ness in  manners — the  inward  stream  that  had  been  covered  over  by  this 
icy  mass  of  cold  impurity  and  formalism,  was  diverted  by  the  Most  High. 
You  know,  when  a  stream  has  had  its  surface  frozen,  and  the  water  is 
diverted  from  underneath,  the  consequence  is,  tbat  after  a  short  time, 
there  is  a  cracking  of  the  crust:  one  portion  falls,  and  then  another,  until 
the  whole  mass  is  brought  into  a  commingled  wreck,  and  is  in  good  time 
removed  altogether.  It  was  just  so  in  the  then  condition  of  human 
nature.  The  first  crack  in  the  old  system  of  things  that  had  thus  lost 
its  inner  life,  and  was  then  only  a  mere  outward  piece  of  cold,  dead 
formalism — the  first  tremendous  crack  was  in  France  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  There  bad  been  a  pestilential  maxim  composing  part  of  the 
old  system — the  divine  right  of  kings  to  do  as  they  please;  but  a 
tremendous  crack  was  made  in  it,  old  thrones  were  swept  away  by  out- 
raged nations,  and  down  it  went.  A  lesson  was  given  to  all  the  world, 
showing  that  this  part  of  the  system  had  then  no  ground  in  human  con- 
eeptions  of  right  or  justice — and  away  went  that  portion  of  the  ice. 
From  that  period  to  this,  portion  after  portion  of  old  things  has  been 
broken  down,  and  now  we  can  see  the  symptoms  on  every  side  of  a  new, 
a  higher,  and  nobler  state  of  things,  in  which  justice  and  truth  are  to 
reign  for  ever,  under  the  God  of  truth  and  justice.  If  we  take  a  rapid 
glance  over  the  state  of  things  from  that  period  to  this,  the  time  when 
the  new  turn  was  given  to  humanity,  and  since  which  we  can  show  symp- 
toms of  rising  and  upward  progression,  it  has  necessarily  happened  that 
the  movements  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  the  undoings  of  the  mitichief 
that  had  been  formerly  committed  by  the  old  dispensation.  At  the 
period  when  the  old  system  had  arrived  at  its  consummation,  in  1757^  all 
that  was  virtuous  and  noble  in  society  lay  almost  dead  and  buried.  It 
was  like  Lazarus  when  he  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  he  was  supposed  to  bo 
altogether  lifeless,  covered  up,  and  done  with,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
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do  bnt  to  forget  him.  So  was  it  with  all  that  was  good  and  true  and 
sacred  in  humanity.  Priestcraft  and  fabecraft  of  every  kind,,  had  wrapped 
it  round  with  the  bandage  of  death,  }iist  as  Lazarus  was  wrapped  up  in 
the  tomb.  It  was  thought  and  said,  there  was  nothing  manly,  nothing 
noble,  nothing  virtuous  left, — corrupt  human  nature  was  altogether  dead ; 
as  Martha  thought  it  was  all  over  with  her  brother,  and  he  could  not  be 
recalled  to  life.  But  just  as  it  was  with  the  Saviour  then,  so  was  it  with 
the  Saviour  over  the  dead,  or  apparently  dead  humanity.  Jesus  wept. 
The  Lord  cared  ibr  his  creatures.  He  loves  man,  and  never  forsakes 
him,  so  long  as  man  clings  to  any  shred  of  goodness  or  truth,  with  any 
degree  of  spiritual  life  in  it  whatsoever.  Just  as  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus 
he  said,  "  Come  forth,"'80  he  visited  the  human  race  again.  Humanity 
was  apparently  dead,  but  He  could  see  life  where  others  could  not. 
Looking  at  poor  trodden«down  regard  for  virtue  and  truth,  he  pronounced 
the  glorious  fiat  which  we  see  fulfilled  more  aud  more  every  day  — 
'<  Lazarus,  come  forth  !*'  Humanity,  rise  again  ;  let  everything  human 
faculties  can  do  be  brought  out.  All  ye  good,  and  ye  wise  of  all  nations 
and  climes,  come,  "  loose  him,  and  let  him  go  ;*'  take  off  one  bandage 
after  another.  Take  off  your  test  and  corporation  acts ;  take  off  your 
slavery  acts ;  take  off  your  bondage  acts  of  every  class  and  character  ;— 
'*  loose  him,  and  let  him  go."  He  is  saying  to  all  who  would  restrain 
the  new-bom  liberty  and  light — who  would  restrain  even  a  Jew  from 
enjoying  all  the  noble  privileges  of  man — "  Stand  by,  ye  relics  of  old 
times;  loose  him,  and  let  him  go."  It  is  thus,  then,  we  may  see  by  all 
the  operations  of  law  unmaking  ( for  to  undo  bad  laws  is  the  great  effort 
of  legislators  now),  and  we  shall  .see  more  and  more  perfectly  by  all  the 
operations  of  wisdom  and  justice,  in  framing  wise  enactments,  to  make 
men  more  and  more  men  every  day  we  live,  that  the  Divine  Mercy  has 
said,  "  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go";  let  every  operation  be  brought  to 
bear  upmi  the  human  race  which  will  tend  to  make  the  world  below  the 
under  chamber  of  the  great  palace  of  the  universe,  bnt  a  glorious  likeness 
of  the  celestial  home  above." 

M.  Lb  Bots  Dbs  Guays,  of  St.  Amand  (Cher.),  secondedithe  resolu^ 
tion.  This  gentleman  spoke  in  French.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  his  address : — Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Our  religious  doctrines 
establish  that  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  took  place  in  the  year  1757. 
Let  us  briefly  inquire  whether,  since  that  period,  Uie  extraordinary  events 
which  have  happened  in  our  world,  are  not  in  themselves  indications  of 
ft  new  era,  and  do  not  prove,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  that  the  New 
Church  founded  at  that  time,  is  that  which  is  typified  by  the  New 
Jerusalem  which  John  saw  descending  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and 
which  is  to  condoet  men  to  that  state  of  joy  and  hairiness  promised  tQ 
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iIm  Holy  ScriptoFe^.  It  m\\  b%  mdisjtensah^  first  to  abow  a .  parallel - 
between  tbe  state  of  the  world  at  His  first  coming,  and  its  eonditkm  ftbotH 
tke  year  1767.  At  tbe  time  when  the  first  Christian  Church  was  about 
to  be  established,  a  civiliaation  superior  to  that  which  history  bad.iever 
made  known^  astomhed  mankind,  who  no  longer  sought  aftear  mefital 
pleaMures  but  as  means  for  procuring  worldly  gratifications.  Relig^a 
then  existed  bnt  in  fom*  ''  I  do  not  tbink/'  said  ihe  moat  sedate  <if 
BomaEoa,  **  that  two  augurs  eoi^d  look  at  eaeb  other  wi^umt  kraghiog." 
Then  Hteratare  and  the  arts  were  in  their  apogee  ^  peace  prevailed ;  and 
tbe  world,  under  the  domination  of  the  Csssars,  seemed  long  destined  to 
rest  under  tbe  sbelter  of  their  jEgis.  The  presentiment,  bowever,  of  a 
new  order  of  things  occupied  certain  minds,  and-  the  poet,  inlying  to 
tbe  object  of  bis  flatteries  that  which  he  felt  confusedly  in  himself,  cried 
wiftb  entbttdann^  "Magmjts  db  mtegro  8€BcUrum  tuucvtur  ordo:"  past 
ag^s  being  consummated,  the  great  order  commences*  So  under  tbe. 
reign  of  ^.ous  XV.,  when  tbe  second  advent  of  tbe  Ijord  was  monilested 
m  tbe  sfHritual  world  by  tbe  last  judgment,  and  oa  eartb  by  a  revelatioii 
of  the  internal  sense  of  tbe  Word,  the  religio4ts,  moral,  and  politieal 
world  presented  a  spectacle  perfectly  analt^ous ; — the  degcadation  of 
religion  by  its  own  ministers— *  tbe  extinction  of  tbe  moral  principle  by 
philosopby-*-S8n9uality,  tbe  attractions  of  literature  and  tbe  sai&,  a 
geiraral  peace;  and,  as  if  ^  comparison  were  not  yet  parfect,  tbe 
Christian  world,  und^  tbe  domination  of  its  princes,  seemed  lung  destined 
to  repose  under  the  ^adow  of  tbe  treaty  of  Westphalia.  We  have  but 
to  cansuU  the  history  of  tbe  times  to  see  that  tbe  pr^entmeot  of  a  new 
order  of  thiuga  which  now  possesses  all  mindsi  commenced  at  tbat  period, 
not  only  in  the  Christian  world,  bat  in  all  tbe  kingdoms  of  tbe  eardi. 
As  ei^blemi  centuries  ago,  tbe  hitman  race  would  hmvo  fallen  kettaath  \\» 
weight  of  its  own  evils,  if  tbe  Lord  bad  not  come  to  its  rescue,  and 
established  a  new  sodety  by  means  oi  new  truths  ;  so  manidnd,  in  tbe 
last  eenturyi  would  have  been  led  on  to  a  complete  destruction,  if  the 
Lord  bad  not  conoe  again,  according  to  bis  promise,  to  ky  the  Cbundation 
of  a  new  society,  in  removing  tbe  veil  wbicb  bad  so  long  covered  His 
Divine  truths.  If  we  study  tbe  history  of  tbe  world  from  the  year  1767, 
it  k  impossy^le  not  to  see  tbat  since  that  period  everything  has  been 
teudit^  to  tbe  accomplishment  of  tbe  Lord's  Words,  "  Behold,  I  make 
aU  tlungs  neW."^  The  rejection  of  old  ideas,  a  love  for  all  that  was  new, 
tbe  di^usion  of  knowledge,  tbe  advancement  of  science, — such  at  first 
were  tbe  general  s^ns  th^t  were  manifested ;  but  soon  events  happened 
witb  astonishing  rapidity  to  develq)e  civil  liberty,  and,  l^  its  meatos,  ta 
arrive  at  religi6tts  freedodEk  Tbe  old  world,  astonished^  would  aonrest  tine 
teadenoy  of  minda  Cosvarda  progress    it  b  like  an  old  man  wbe^  atrvgglni^ 
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with  a  youthful  adversary,  a&d  profiting  by  hig  Experience  and  the  sirength 
yet  left  bim>  gains  from  time  to  lime  some  victories  over  his  too  impet«ioB8 
and  imprudent  antagonist.  But  every  year  we  see  the  young  mail 
acquiring  strength  with  age ;  and  the  time  draws  near  when  the  old  man« 
exhausted  by  age  and  infirmity,  will  fall  beneath  his  adversary,  n^er 
again  to  rise.  It  is  with  society  as  with  man;  it  has  its  periods  of  iaiancy, 
youth,  manhood,  and  decay.  If  m^»  having  reached  the  period  of  old 
age,  can  never -become  young,  society,  having  become  senile,  cannot 
possibly  recover  the  vigour  of  youth ;  like  the  old  man,  it  clings  to  life, 
and  has  recourse  to  noeans  of  prolonging  its  existence;  but  the  time 
arrives  when,  like  him>  it  vanishes  from  the  scene.  Let  not,  tlien,  the 
New  Church,  which  is  to  constitute  the  spiritual  principle  of  the  new 
social  state,  be  astonished  at  the  events  of  the  future,  even  if  those  events 
^ould  tend  to  suppress  religious  liberty.  Nothing  can  pievent  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Divine  decrees^  and  the  Lord  has  said,  "  Behold, 
I  make  all  things  new."  Religious  liberty  must,  sooner  or  later,  triumph 
over  its  adversaries.  Inscribed  already  on  the  constitution  of  numerous 
stales,  it  will  not  iail  to  pass  from  law  into  fact ;  and  if  it  should  ever  be 
e&BLced  from  those  constitutions,  it  can  only  be  for  a  limited  time. 

One  concluding  observaiion.  Since  the  events  which  ha^e  recently 
Imitated  the  world,  men's  minds  have  specially  turned  tawards  religious 
ideas«  Thb  return  to  spiritual  belief  should  fill  us  with  joy,  membef^i 
as  we  Are,  of  tlie  New  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  accustomed 
everywhere  to  see  the  finger  of  God.  We  see  clearly  in  aU  that  parses 
around  us  the  gradual  fulfilment  of  t}^  Lords  propdise^  and  although 
our  doctrines  are  iM>t  so  generally  received  as  we  could  desire,  we  cherish 
the  hope  that  all  sincere  men,  who  have  ali«ady  experienced  the  influence 
of;  Proyidence  ia  the  removal  of  their  errors,  and  are  now  yearning  after 
truth,  will  not  fail  to  receive  kc  in  all  sincerity  of  beast. 

M.  OjBaoBR,  of  Versailles,  supported  the  resolution,  in  an  address  in 
the  French  language,  to  the  fottowing  effect ; — Ladies  and  Gentlemen*-* 
It  has  needed  eighteen  hundred  years  of  pliilosophical  decepition  and  of 
huB&bled  pride  £»r  the  world  to  comprehend  those  words  of  our  Redeemer* 
God — "  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart."  Theologians 
h9f  e  perverted  the  fiuth  in  trying  to  explain  what  they  themselves  have 
made  inexplicable.  Philosophers  have  lost  themselves  in  rejecting  any 
oiher  God  than  one  invisible,  and  inhabiting  inaccessible  light.  A  very 
small  number  of  thinkers  have  arrived  at  the  confines  of  truthi  and  a  still 
smaller  number  have  recognized  it  in  its  entirety.  To  show  to  what  point 
bae  arrived  the  philosophical  mind  in  France,  I  will  only  cite  the  words  of 
our  renowned  phibsophfir^  M^Ceussin,  who  has  endeaveured  to  introduce 
ainaoQgBt  us  the  ttmnscendental  phikMophy^    Listen  to  this  passa^^  H  » 
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a  cfirioos  one : — '*'rhe  God  of  eonseience  is  not  an  abstract  God,  a  sdii* 
tary  King  banished  from  creation  and  sitting  on  the  desert  throne  of  » 
silent  eternity  r  He  is  a  God  at  onee  true  and  real,  at  once  substance  and 
cause,  always  substance,  and  always  cause,  only  being  substance  inasmuch 
as  He  is  cause,  and  cause  inasm^uch  as  He  is  substance ;  that  is  to  say^ 
being  absolute  cause,  one  and  many,  eternity  and  time,  space  and  number, 
essence  and  life,  IndivisibiHty  and  totality,  beguuiing,  middle,  and  end,  at 
the  summit  of  being,  and  in  its  lowest  degrees,  intkitte  add  finite,  that  is 
to  say,  at  once  God,  nature,  and  humanity ;  for  if  Gt)d  is  not  ale,  then 
He  is  nothing ;  if  He  is  not  absohite  indivisibility,  He  is  inaccessible, 
and  consequently  incomprehensible,  and  His  incomprehensibility  is  to  us. 
His  destruction/*     It  is  useless  to-  say,  that  the  human  mind,  with  regard 
to  the  idea  which  we  should  entertain  of  God,  is  entirely  bewildered ;  and 
that  it  is  in  a  state  of  aberration.     The  word  is  not  too  strong;  it  can 
only  be  such  aberrations  which  have  recently  caused  a  Christian  philo- 
sopher, a  minister  of  the  gospel,  an  orator  of  the  first  class,  to  publish  in 
Paris  these  definitions  of  God.     I  will  now  cite  the  words  of  Madame 
Necker  Saussure,  with  whom  the  general  love  of  goodness  has  suggested 
ideas  which  one  may  seek  in  vain  in  the  most  profound  philosophers  and 
most  subtle  metaphysicians  r — '*  Beyond  the  bosom  of  Christianity,"  saj's 
Madame  Necker  Saussure,  in  her  work  crowned  by  the  French  Academy, 
"there  has  always  been  the  want  of  a  just  idea  of  God.     Philosophy 
leaves  this  idea  inanimate,  inactive,  and  even  negarive.     It  says  what  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  tlie  universe  ought  to  be,  not  whett  H^  tft.    With 
it  the  First  Cause  is  chained  in  the  bonds  of  necessity."    It  is  impossible 
in  our  time  for  any  mind,  however  little  disposed  for  reflection,  to  fail  in 
seeing  fully  the  truth  of  such  reflections.    Christ  alone  introduced  life  and 
caused  the  blood  to  circulate^ — according  to  the  beautiful  expression  of 
the  same  lady, — ^in  those  three  dead  letters  by  which  we  ex|>re8s  oor  idea 
of  God.     You  will  readily  admit,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  nw>  dec- 
trine  atone  has  been  able,  in  a  similar  manner^  to  announce  the  troth*  Ac* 
cording  to  this  new  doctrine,  you  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Himself  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  the  new  Name  which  henceforth  must  be  known, 
in  order  really  to  know  God,      "Father,  glorify  thy  Name/'  said  tb& 
Redeemer;  and  that  name  has  been  glorified.    The  prophecy  is  fulfilled; 
the  Father  is  known  !    There  was  a  necessity  for  the  world'^s  b»ng  reno* 
vated  (as  there  was  at  the  first  advent  of  the  Lord),  when  Swedenborg 
Wfts  called  to  make  known  real  Christianity,  and  thns  to  establish  th» 
Christian  Church  for  eternity.     In  our  days  the  crystal  river  of  troth  wiB 
rush  forward^  and  nothing  can  arrest  its  course.    Imprudence  and  igno~ 
ranee  may  try  to  oppose  it,  but  they  will  be  crushed  in  the  attempt.    The 
whole  globe  will  soon  find  itself  united  by  Telations  still  more^  iRtnflMe* 
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than  tlftose  which  formeily  anited  a  single  province.  It  is  impossible  thai 
the  religious,  pernicious,  and  absurd  dissenions,  which  still  exist,  should 
much  longer  divide  mankind.  There  is  really  no  other  God  but  God  the 
Saviour, — Jehovah,  or  Supreme  Being,  invisible  before  the  incarnation, — 
Jesus  Christ  after  the  incarnation, — one  in  essence  and  in  person*  The 
knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Correspondences,  or  the  language  of  nature^ 
made  known  by  Swedeoborg,  has  entirely  revealed  the  mystery  of  God. 
In  a  word,  ^he  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  at  once  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
— Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Regenerator.  As  the  Father,  He  is  incom^ 
prehensible ;  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  is  invisible ;  as  the  Son  only,  or  as 
the  Redeemer,  the  direct  connection  with  His  creatures  is  possible ;  as  the 
Son  only  has  He  become  the  King  of  all  the  earth — the  King  of  Glory, 
w^  shall  reign  in.  ages  of  ages,  and  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

The  resolution  passed  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  W.  Woodman,  of  Kersley,  Laacashire.— The  resolution  I 
have  to  place  before  the  meeting  is  as  follows  ^-*- 

"  That,  in  accordance  with  divine  order,  the  Lord,  who  effects  his  pur- 
"  poses  by  human  instrumentality,  has  effected  the  commencement  of  His 
''  New  Church  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  man  whose  mind  he  enlight- 
*^  ened  to  understand  and  teach  the  true  Christian  doctrines  and  the  in- 
**  ternal  sense  of  the  Word,  and  whose  spiritual  sight  he  opened  to  see, 
"  that  he  might  declare  the  state  of  the  blessed  in  heav^i,  and  of  the 
^'  miserable  in  hell :  that,  therefore,  the  members  of  the  New  Church 
"oamestly  recommend  the  theological  writings  of  this  eminent  servant  of 
"ihe  Lord,  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  to  the  attention  of  men  of  all  creeds, 
^'  as  containing  the  most  momentous  disclosures  respecting  Uie  eternal 
^'  world  and  state,  and  the  most  exalted  views  of  divine  trulhf  and  as  being 
•**  at  once  rational,  philosophical,  and  Scriptural." 

Permit  me  to  say.  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  that,  though  I  am  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  middle  age  of  life,  I  can,  from  thirty  years' experience, 
in  deep  sincerity  say,  that  I  roost  cordially  concur  in  every  word  I  have 
jtist  read.  During  the  course  of  this  meeting  it  has  struck  me  that 
there  might  be  many  individuals,  among  those  assembled  here,  who  would 
naturally  ask  a  question  within  themselves,  and  probably  wish  to  put  the 
inquiry  to  those  who  have  addressed  them, — they  would  feel  that  certainly 
very  high  grounds  have  been  taken  by  the  s}>eaker8,  and  that  they  have 
claimed  a  very  high  distinction  for  the  New  Church,  and  they  would,  no 
doubt,  like  to  ask  for  a  more  particular  explanation  of  the  reasons  upon 
which  these  assumptions  are  founded,  the  grounds  upon  which  they  really 
rest.  I  may  say  that  I  have  long  felt  it  to  be  not  only  a  duty  but  also  a 
most  glorious  privilege  which  a  New  Churchman  possesses^  that  be  can 
at  ftU  tiines,  providing  he  be  an  intelligent  member  of  the  Church,  give  a 
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Kagon  for  the  hope  ihat  is  in  bim.  I  feel,  6ir,  that  there  is  one  thing  para- 
monnt  above  all  sects  and  all  parties— end  that  is  troth ;  and  that«  however 
sects  and  their  doctrines  may  saflTer  by  debate,  the  truth  mnst  ultimately  be 
triumphant.  I  therefore  feel  that,  in  the  New  Church,  we  ought  conti- 
naally  to  hold  ourselves  ready,  and  anned,  not  with  the  armour  of  natural 
wariiire,  not  with  those  weapons  that  the  Old  Man  employs,  not  with  the 
coat  of  mail  that  David  essayed  and  conld  not  use,  but  with  the  pure 
trate  oat  of  the  Word  of  God,  founded  upon  genuine  rationality,  to 
meet,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  affection  and  kindness,  all  comers  from 
every  qnarter.  The  subject  that  is  involved  in  the  resolution  is  a  very 
important,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  comprehensive  one.  It  com- 
mences with  the  Divine  Order,  a  subject  which  of  itself  would  require 
much  to  be  said  to  place  it  before  the  audience  in  a  point  of  view  saffi- 
ciently  clear  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  tenets  pro- 
poanded  to  us  in  our  doctrines  upon  this  point.  Next  comes  the 
subject  of  human  instrumentality,  and  in  connection  with  it  is  men- 
tioned an  individual  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  resolution  as  a  peculiar 
instrument  raised  np  by  the  Lord  for  a  special  purpose, — namely, 
Bmanuel  Swedenborg.  Some  of  our  friends,  in  the  course  of  their  ob- 
servations, have  remarked,  and  very  jtistly,  that  it  is  not  correct  to  call 
us  "  Swedenborgians ;"  but,  however,  let  me  tell  you,  that  ftir  my  own 
part — and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  sentiment  in  which  all  my  friends  will  concur — 
I  do  not  care  what  you  call  us.  Call  us  what  you  please  ;  say  what  you 
please  of  us ;  we  have  all  had  no  small  amount  of  dirt  thrown  upon  us ; 
but  I  believe  we  have  all,  at  the  same  time,  felt  that  we  have,  nevertheless, 
been  gathering  ''jewels  of  silver"  and  "jewels  of  gold,*'  and  "  pearls  of 
inestimable  price."  I  must  however  confine  myself,  sir,  as  briefly  as 
practicable,  to  the  subject  of  the  resolution.  In  reference  to  Divine 
Order,  suffice  it  to  say,  the  Apostle  declares  that  '*  God  is  not  the  author 
of  confusion,  but  the  God  of  order,"  and  consequently  everything  that 
proceeds  from  him,  all  his  works,  and  all  that  is  done  by  his  providence, 
must  originate  in  his  own  order,  must  be  carried  out  by  his  own  order, 
and  be  intended  to  promote  those  ends  which  are  contemplated  in  the 
order  of  the  creation  of  all  finite  beings,  namely,  the  greatest  happiness 
to  the  greatest  possible  number,  not  only  in  time,  but  in  eternity ;  and, 
permit  me  to  add,  there  is  no  barrier  to  man's  happiness,  either  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next,  but  what  arises  out  of  the  corruption  and  the  obdu- 
racy of  his  own  heart.  Secondly,  in  relerence  to  the  Medium.  The 
remarks  I  made  on  the  New  Church  doctrine  of  Dirine  Order,  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  New  Church  doctrine  of  Mediums.  The  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  however,  requires  that  I  should  be  brief.  Suffice  it 
therefore  to  say,  that  God,  who  in  his  infinite  Esse,  or  inmost  Nature  and 
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Being,  is  not  only  infinitely  above  the  approach  of  his  creatures,  but 
infinitely  transcends  the  power  of  human  thought  to  contemplate,  cannot 
make  himself  manifest  to  man,  saving  through  orderly-appointed 
mediums, — in  other  words,  mediums  in  agreement  with  the  order  of  his 
own  existence  and  that  of  man,  and  the  order  of  his  own  laws,  and  of 
the  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  Him.  We  accordingly  find  that  the 
Most  High  never  manifested  himself  by  any  other  mode.  To  pass  over 
the  state  of  man's  perfection,  we  find  that  after  his  fall,  and  more  espe- 
cially after  the  church  was  instituted  amongst  the  family  of  Abraham  and 
his  descendants,  the  Lord  made  use  of  prophets  as  one  medium  of  com- 
municating with  man  :  and  not  only  so,  but  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
manifest  himself  visibly  before  any  of  his  chosen  servants,  he  did  so 
through  the  person  of  an  angel,  called  in  Scripture  the  angel  of  Jehovah, 
luspiration  has  therefore  declared,  (John  i.  18.)  that  "no  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time."  The  Apostle  Paul  likewise,  speaking  of  God  in  his 
essential  Divine  Nature,  says,  (1  Tim.  vi.  16.)  "Whom  no  man  hath 
seen,  nor  can  see.'*  After  the  church  had  retrograded  and  fallen  to  its 
complete  consummation,  and  these  mediums  had  become  inadequate  to 
the  exigency,  "  God,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  who  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  had  spoken  to  the  fiithers,  spake  in 
those  (to  them)  last  times  through  the  instrumentality  of  His  Son," 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  humanity  assumed  by  incarnation,  which  was  the 
medium  whereby  the  invisible  God  was  made  visible ;  so  that,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  sequel  of  a  passage  to  which  I  have  already  referred, — ''No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time," — "  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  brought  Him  forth  to  view" — which 
is  the  rendering  of  some  of  our  best  scholars.  This  was  the  period  of 
the  Lord's  first  coming,  when  Jehovah  took  upon  Himself  human  nature 
(which  nature  is  to  be  understood  by  the  Son)  as  a  medium  for  such 
manifestation.  This  nature,  as  you  have  heard,  we  believe  He  glorified, 
or  made  Divine,  and  thus  made  one  with  His  Divine  Esse,  so  that  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  now  dwells  bodily  in  that  medium.  The 
humanity,  after  its  glorification,  we  are  told  by  the  apostle,  ascended  not 
only  into,  but  far  above  all  the  heavens ;  in  other  words,  into  the  Divine 
degree  itself,  and  became  absolutely  one  with  the  Divine  Esse, — with 
Jehovah.  Would  time  permit,  I  should,  in  the  next  place,  enter  upon 
a  course  of  argument  and  illustration  to  show  you  that,  in  agreement 
with  the  very  nature  of  the  Divine  order,  the  humanity  which  has 
ascended  above  all  the  heavens,  so  as  to  become  one  with  the  very  Esse 
of  Deity,  cannot  descend  again  and  become  confined,  as  it  was  prior  to 
its  glorification,  to  a  particular  locality  or  spot  of  earth  ;  being  Infinite, 
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it  cannot  be  made  finite.  To  accomplish  this  a  new  incarnation  would 
be  necessary ;  but  all  that  incarnation  can  accomplish  has  been  done  by 
the  assumption  of  the  flesh  at  the  first  advent  In  His  second  coming, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Christianity,  by  raising  up  (according  to  the 
resolution)  "a  New  Church" — thus  involving  not  only  the  destruction  of 
the  old  theological  heavens  and  theological  earth,  but  the  forming  also  of 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  bringing  down  of  a  new  dispensa- 
tion, predicted  under  the  figure  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  upon  this  new 
earth  ; — He  must  necessarily,  in  the  economy  of  His  Divine  order,  make 
use  of  an  instrument  whereby  to  effect  these  great  purposes,  this  likewise 
being,  as  we  have  seen,  in  agreement  with  the  Divine  mode  of  commu- 
nicating with  man,  in  all  former  periods.  Accordingly  He  has,  we 
believe,  as  also  stated  in  the  resolution,  effected  the  commencement  of  the 
New  Church  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  individual  specially  raised  up 
for  that  purpose.  This  individual  was,  we  further  believe,  Emanuel 
Swedenborg ;  and  I  must  now  trouble  you  with  a  very  brief  illustration 
and  explanation  of  the  position  I  understand  him  to  hold  as  such  an 
instrument.  His  own  declaration  is,  *' that  the  Lord  vouchsafed  to 
manifest  Himself  unto  him,  to  fill  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  with 
illumination,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  understand  the  Word, 
and  to  bring  forth  thence  the  doctrines  of  genuine  truth."  One  of  the 
features  of  these  doctrines  is,  that  they  show  the  Lord  Himself,  who  is 
the  Word  in  person,  to  be  present  in  every  part  of  the  written  Word. 
Swedenborg  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  being  inspired,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  prophets,  neither  are  his  writings  to  be  received  as 
forming  any  portion  of  the  canon  of  Scripture — for  neither  are  they 
inspired,  nor  do  they  constitute  any  part  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  is 
simply  the  medium  by  which  the  Lord  has  vouchsafed  to  communicate 
the  genuine  dpctrines  of  Divine  truth  from  the  Word,  to  open  its 
spiritual  internal  meaning,  and  to  present  to  us  rational  demonstration  of 
their  truth,  fie,  therefore,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  prophets,  in 
that,  whilst  ;they  were  inspired  to  be  the  instruments  through  whom  the 
Word  itself  was  given,  he  was  the  subject  of  a  peculiar  illumination, 
whereby  he  was  enabled  rationally  to  understand  the  Divine  oracles,  and 
to  be  the  medium  of  imparting  such  rational  perception  to  others.  He 
was  made  the  medium  of  bringing  before  the  world  the  rational  demonstra- 
tion of  the  truths  contained  in  Revelation,  illustrated  by  a  supernatural 
degree  of  light,  and  at  the  same  time  of  rationally  demonstrating  the 
fact  of  the  Lord's  second  advent  being  now  in  the  course  of  accomplish- 
ment. Much  might  be  said  on  the  character  of  this  distinguished 
individual,  as  respects  his  fitness  for  such  an  office,  and  likewise  on  the 
character  of  his  writings,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  resolution. 
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Suffice  it,  however,  to  observe,  that  be  does  not  come  before  you 
demanding  your  acquiescence  in  what  he  says,  and  claiming  to  be 
believed  on  his  own  word  and  authority — a  feature  that  widely  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  all  impostors— they  have  invariably  made  large 
demands  on  tbe  credulity  of  mankind,  whilst  the  lust  of  power  or 
gain,  or  both,  have  been  discernable :  he  only  asks  you  to  receive 
his  testimony  so  far  as  your  own  rational  perceptions,  grounded  in 
spiritual  illumination,  approve  of  that  which  he  has  been  the  instrument 
of  communicating.  Tbis,  it  is  presumed,  fully  agrees  with  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  Word  being  the  only  source  whence  true  doctrines 
are  to  be  drawn ;  for  no  theologian  has  existed  in  any  age  of  the  church 
who  directs  tbe  mind  so  exclusively  to  the  preeminent  authority  of  the 
"  Law  and  the  Testimony  "  as  he  has  done.  It  is  said  of  the  true  pbilo- 
sopher,  that  he  ''  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God ;"  and  of  the 
writings  of  this  distinguished  instrument, — disclosing,  as  they  do,  in  every 
truth  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  the  reference  it  bears  to  its  Divine  Author, 
teaching  that  every  portion  of  it — every  incident  recorded  in  its  history, 
and  every  prophecy  predicted  in  the  writings  of  its  seers,  refer  to  the 
Lord, — it  may  be  said,  that  they  enable  us  to  behold  Deity  from  a  more 
elevated  position — and  to  "look  through  revelation  up  to  revelation's 
God." 

F.  O.  Finch,  Esq.,  of  London,  then  addressed  the  meeting.  He 
said — ^At  this  late  stage  in  the  evening's  proceedings,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  detain  you  by  many  words;  nevertheless  I  should  not  satisfy  my 
own  conscience  were  I  to  rise,  as  I  have  now  done,  to^seoond  the  resolu- 
tion which  is  before  the  meeting,  and  not  to  attempt  at  the  same  time,  by 
a  few  observations,  to  express  my  entire  concurrence  not  only  with  the 
sentiments  embodied  in  that  resolution,  but  also  with  the  views,  principles, 
and  opinions,  which  have  been  so  ably  and  so  eloquently  expatiated  upon 
and  set  forth  to  you  this  evening,  by  the  various  gentlemen  who  have 
already  addressed  you,  and  who  appear  to  have  been  listened  to  by  the 
meeting  with  so  much  of  interest  and  satisfaction.  It  may  be  apparent, 
however,  that  the  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  to-night  are  not 
likely  to  find  much  favour  with  that  class  of  persons  (and  they  are  nume- 
rous), who  are  apt  to  regard,  with  a  strong  feelling  of  aversion,  every 
thing  which  they  deem  calculated  in  its  tendency  to  unsettle  tbe  existing 
religious  opinions  of  mankind.  I  would  beg,  however,  respectfully  to 
remind  any  so  feeling  whom  I  may  now  have  the  opportunity  to  address, 
that  the  existing  religious  opinions  of  mankind  are  already  unsettled, — 
unsettled  and  disturbed  to  a  degree  which,  I  verily  believe,  has  never  had 
a  parallel  in  any  previous  state  or  condition  of  Christianity,  or  of  the 
general  Christian  church;  and  it  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  that  church 
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can  never  again  rise  oat  of  its  present  divided,  obscure,  and  enfeebled  con« 
dition,  unless  it  can  obtain  such  a  degree  of  the  light  of  religious  truth  as 
may  enable  it  again,  with  power  and  consistency,  to  draw  forth  the  true 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Word,  to  rise  above  ils  present  sectarian  contro- 
versies, and  thus  place  it  in  simplicity  and  unity  of  faith  at  the  head  of 
the  Christian  world.     And  this  degree  of  light,  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  in  believing,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it  should  obtain  from 
the  unaided  and  merely  human  ability  of  any  man,  be  his  acateness 
or  intelligence  what  it  will.      I    appeal,   then,  to   all  here  to  be  our 
judges  whether  we  as  a  body  of  religious  men,  solemnly  believing  that 
it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  provide  the  means  whereby  the  Church 
should   again  be  endowed  with  light   so   necessary  in  the   emergency 
of  her  present  condition, — I  appeal  to  all  to  judge  whether  we  ought 
not  to  consider  the  declaration  of   this   fact,   and    the  endeavour  to 
direct  the  eyes  and  attention  of  our  fellow  Christians  in  the  direction 
whence  the  inestimable  blessing  is  to  be  obtained,  as  one  of  the  highest, 
most  imperative,  and  most  important  of  all  religious  duties,  or  of  all  the 
duties  of  our  lives  ?    The  present  condition  of  the  religious  world  has 
this  peculiarity, — that  men  in  their  restlessness  appear  to  btf  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  ordinary  demarcations  of  party  and  creed.  Nay,  it  might 
be  said  that  every  religious  party  appears  to  be  most  especially  dissatis- 
fied with  itself,  and  to  be  striving  to  become  a  something  other  than  that 
which  it  is  or  has  been.   Here  we  have  the  Protestant  Church,  so  called — 
a  church  which  takes  its  very  name  from  its  protest  against  Rome — 
now,  as  to  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  favouring  Eoman  Catholic  princi- 
ples and  doctrines.     Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  Eoman  Catholic 
priests  openly  lecturing  against  the  Papacy.     We  see  Popery  finding 
friends  and  the  advocates  of  its  principles  abroad  amongst  its  ancient 
enemies ;  we  see  it  at  home,  in  Rome  itself,  struggling  for  very  existence, 
and  only  maintaining  that  existence  by  the  aid  of  foreign  power,  though 
in  the  bosom  of  its  friends  and  natural  allies ;  and  while  the  Protestant 
Church  in  this  country  is  endeavouring  to  deny  its  name  and  natnre,  and 
is,  as  a  consequence,  rent  in  twain  by  high  and  low  church  contentions, 
German  rationalism  is  eating  out  the  very  heart  and  life  of  it  on  the 
Continent.      Must    we,   then,  begin   to    believe,   with    infidels    and 
atheists,  that  our  common   Christianity,  together  with   the  Word  of 
God  which  has  so  long  sustained  it,  is  everywhere  breaking  up  and 
about  to  pass  away?     God  forbid.      The  doctrines  upon  which  we 
take  oar  stand  give  us  the  firmest  ground  of  rational  assurance  that 
so  far  as  the  Word  of   God  is  concerned  nothing   of  the    kind  is 
likely  to  take  place.     That  Word,  they  prove   to  us,  is  essentially 
Divine,  and  partakes  of  the  eternal  stability  of  all  Divine  things.    Bat 
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the  opinions  and  notions  which  have  been  found  in  human  minds  con- 
cerning this  Word,  its  nature  and  teaching;  these  which  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  form  of  creeds,  and  whose  multitude,  as  differing 
versions  of  the  one  truth,  demonstrates  to  us  the  prodigious  amount  of 
error  which  they  must  collectively  contain, — these  are  not  necessarily 
Divine ;  these  are  human,  and  therefore  fallible.  These  may  pass  away  ; 
these  I  believe  are  passing  away ;  and  the  distractions  which  we  now 
witness  in  the  religious  world  are  to  my  mind  nothing  but  the  sound » 
the  signs  and  the  symptoms  of  their  approaching  dissolution.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  thought  to  speak  flippantly  or  irreverently  of  existing 
religious  beliefs;  they  are  time-honoured,  many  of  them,  of  ancient 
date;  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  at  the  period  of  their  formation 
they  were  the  highest  forms  of  Christian  faith  which  the  human  mind 
had  then  a  capacity  to  receive.  As  such  I  believe  they  have  been,  in 
the  hands  of  a  merciful  providence,  instruments  contributing  to  the 
salvation  of  countless  numbers  of  human  souls;  and  it  is  because 
they  can  no  longer  inspire  that  implicit  faith,  in  the  present  altered 
condition  of  the  human  mind,  which  they  could  in  earlier  times, — 
they  can  no  longer  take  their  position  as  the  prime,  the  central 
conviction  of  human  souls  as  they  formerly  did — it  is  precisely  be- 
cause they  can  no  longer  do  this,  that  I  believe  it  has  become  impera- 
tive with  Divine  benevolence  to  raise  up  something  in  their  place  which 
can.  That  idea  of  the  character  of  God  which  falls  below  the  present 
standard  of  our  moral  perception,  can  no  longer  be  to  us  an  incentive  to 
devotion.  That  idea  of  creation,  or  the  works  of  God,  which  onr  know- 
ledge obliges  us  to  deny  as  untrue,  can  no  longer  form  for  us  the  religious 
centre  of  our  rational  thought.  And  I  believe  that  it  is  because  existing 
creeds  do  all  more  or  less  present  ideas  concerning  both  God  and  his 
works  which  are  in  this  predicament,  and  which  manifest  these  short- 
comings, that  they  have  become  incompatible  with  the  present  state, 
and  certainly  with  the  further  progress,  of  the  human  mind.  I  know 
excellent  and  religious  men,  with  the  very  best  motives,  are  continually 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  modern  knowledge  with  ancient  belief.  I 
know  modern  knowledge  is  as  a  piece  of  new  stuff  with  which  they  are 
continually  endeavouring  to  patch  and  piece  their  ancient  garments; 
modem  knowledge  is  as  new  wine  which  they  are  continually  endeavour- 
ing to  force  into  their  old  religious  bottles ;  but  the  rents  and  flaws  in 
argument  and  logic  which  are  the  consequence,  and  at  which  the  sceptic 
laughs, — these  may  well  enhance  to  us  the  Divine  wisdom  of  that  volume 
wherein  it  already  stands  predicted  and  recorded  that  such,  and  such  only, 
could  be  the  result  of  all  such  experiments, — that  the  rent  or  disparity 
between  the  old  and  new  would  only  become  greater  by  the  attempt  to  unite 
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them.  What,  then,  does  the  Christian  world  want  ?  It  is  a  wide  question 
not  to  he  answered  in  a  few  words  ;  hut  this  may  be  said, — we  want  a 
Christianity  which  can  place  itself  in  the  van  and  not  the  rear  of  human 
progress ;  a  Christianity  which  can  itself  become  the  great  leading  cause 
as  well  as  the  great  regulating  principle  of  man*s  further  development ; 
a  Christianity  which  can  lead  man  through  paths  of  admitted  truth  to 
the  goal  of  ultimate  good  and  happiness,  both  in  this  world  and  that 
which  is  to  come.  And  now,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  the  theology 
which  has  been  given  to  mankind  through  the  writings  of  Emannel 
Swedenborg,  and  which  I  believe  to  be,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
nothing  else  than  an  instrument  whereby  the  same  Divine  Word  which 
we  hold  is  unfolding  from  itself  that  higher  truth  which  man  now  requires, 
and  which  he  has  now  capacity  to  receive,  —  were  I  to  tell  you  that  this 
theology  is  capable  of  answering  to  and  fulfilling  the  high  requirements 
I  have  indicated,  I  should  be  weak  indeed  were  I  to  suppose  that  any 
rational  man  amongst  you  could  accept  simply  upon  my  assertion  so 
momentous  a  fact,  or  upon  any  amount  of  mere  assertion  which  could  be 
made  to  him.  I  wish  the  ground  which  we  take  towards  our  fellow  Chris< 
tians  to  be  understood  fully.  We  do  not  expect  immediate  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  our  opinions  to  follow  meetings  like  the  present ;  not 
conviction,  but  examination,  is  that  for  which  we  agitate,  in  the  full 
assurance  that  conviction  will  follow  candid  examination  in  the  case  of 
other  men,  as  it  has  already  done  in  our  own.  I  am  afraid  you  will 
think  that  I  have  forgotten  my  promise  of  brevity.  I  will  only  make 
one  more  suggestion ;  and  I  would  that  I  had  the  ear  of  the  whole 
human  race  to  pour  it  into, — I  would  say,  especially  to  Christians,  Take 
these  doctrines  and  examine  them ;  and  as  they  come  to  you  in  the 
high  name  of  that  Divine  Master  whom  you  profess  to  serve,  so  put 
away  from  yourselves  all  prejudice,  as  the  shoe  from  the  foot,  for  the 
place  you  approach  is  holy  ground ;  make  yourselves  masters  of  the 
ideas  and  principles  which  they  contain ;  and  when  you  are  certain  that 
you  have  done  this,  then,  in  the  strictest  balance  of  your  own  conscience, 
weigh  them,  and  judge  for  yourselves. 

The  Chaibman  then  said :  We  have  now  brought  this  meeting  to  a 
conclusion.  I  feel  certain  that  you  will  all  have  awakened  within  you 
a  variety  of  sensations ;  but  I  trust  the  general  sensation  which  you 
have  all  experienced  from  anything  new  which  has  been  brought  before 
you,  is  onwards,  and  upwards !  We  are  evidently  in  progress  ;  all  things 
around  us  are  moving  onwards  in  the  path  of  improvement  and  happi- 
ness :  and  why  should  not  our  common  religion  ?  Is  every  science  to 
make  its  progress,  every  art  to  be  more  fully  developed  ?  Are  all  the 
comforts  of  this  life  to  be  increased  and  multiplied,  and  are  the  advan 
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tages,  and  profits,  and  blessings  of  the  soul  to  be  neglected  ?  Are  we 
to  increase  in  science  and  knowledge  in  relation  to  things  natural,  and 
to  remain  dull  and  dead  in  relation  to  things  spiritual  ?  That  is  the 
question.  If  on  this  occasion  any  feeling  has  been  awakened  in  your 
breasts  that  will  lead  you  to  inquire,  lead  you  to  reflect,  to  read  and  to 
examine,  the  object  of  this  meeting  will  have  been  accomplished.  We 
know  that  the  mind  in  receiving  truth  cannot  receive  it  all  at  once. 
*'  A  nation  is  not  born  in  a  day,"  says  the  prophet,  '*  nor  can  the  earth 
bring  forth  fruit  all  at  once;"  but  in  order  that  we  may  improve  in 
regard  to  our  spiritual  and  higher  life,  we  must  begin  here.  In  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  we  would  most  earnestly  invite  you  to  think  of  these 
things,  to  inquire  into  them,  to  read  and  reflect  for  yourselves ;  and,  if 
your  hearts  are  actuated  by  the  love  of  truth,  we  shall  never  fear  for  the 
result.  The  Chairman  then  thaaked  the  meeting  for  its  patient  and 
serious  attention  to  the  various  speakers. 

Throughout  the  evening  the  most  intense  interest  was  manifested  by 
the  audience,  who  frequently  interrupted  the  speakers  with  enthusiastic 
applause. 

The  meeting  terminated  in  peace  at  the  late  hour  of  half-past  eleven 
o'clock. 


The  Resolutions  of  this  meeting,  forming  a  connected  series,  are 
printed  as  a  whole,  as  it  will  be  found  interesting  to  read  them  in  con- 
nection. 

I.  That  while  the  success  which  has  attended  the  endeavour  to  unite 
all  nations  in  a  friendly  competition  in  the  Industrial  Arts  should  be  re- 
garded with  sincere  satisfaction,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  men  should 
be  able  to  meet  on  the  higher  ground  of  genuine  Christianity,  and  unite 
in  promoting  **  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men." 

II.  That  the  chief  obstacle  to  this  great  consummation  arises  from 
faith  having  been  exalted  above  love  or  charity,  and  made  the  test  of 
Christian  fellowship,  in  consequence  of  which  the  church  has  been 
divided  into  numerous  conflicting  sects ;  and  that  the  principles  of  the 
New  Church,  in  which  charity  has  the  supremacy,  are  alone  capable  of 
uniting  mankind  in  the  bond  of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  making  the 
church  truly  catholic  and  universal. 

III.  That  this  can  be  effected  by  the  New  Church,  because  it  is  not  a 
new  sect,  but  a  New  Dispensation,  predicted  in  the  Revelation  under 
the  figure  of  the  Holy  City  New  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  God  out 
of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband. 

IV.  That  in  the  New  Church  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  restored 
to  their  primitive  purity ;  and  that  these  doctrines,  summarily,  are  as 
follows: — 
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1.  That  God  is  one  in  essence  and  in  person,  in  whom  is  a  trinity 
of  essentials,  like  soul,  body,  and  operation  in  man ;  and  that  this 
Gf  d  is  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  Jehovah  in  a  glori- 
fied human  form. 

2.  That  salvation  from  the  Lord  is  effected  by  the  union  of  charity, 
faith,  and  good  works :  charity  to  renew  the  heart,  fiaith  to  enlighten 
the  understanding,  and  good  works  to  embody  these  principles  in  a 
life  of  usefulness  to  man,  and  glory  to  God. 

3.  That  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  body,  man  enters  the 
eternal  world,  and  is  judged  according  to  his  works; — to  heaven  if  he 
has  done  good,  to  hell  if  he  has  done  evil. 

4.  That  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  fountain  of  truth,  and  the  ulti- 
mate authority  in  matters  of  faith. 

V.  That  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  New  Dispensation 
is  the  opening  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Holy  Word,  by  which  is  ma- 
nifested the  second  coming  of  the  Lord :  that  this  opening  is  effected  by 
a  restored  knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Correspondences,  or  the  Mutual 
Eolation,  established  at  creation,  between  things  spiritual  and  things 
natural,  according  to  which  the  Scriptures  are  written,  and  by  which  the 
Word  and  the  works  of  God  are  in  such  intimate  connection  and  perfect 
harmony  with  each  other,  that  true  science  and  true  theology  must  ever 
go  hand  in  hand. 

VI.  That  since  the  period  of  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  and  the 
commencement  of  the  New  Church,  effects  so  extraordinary  as  to  be 
indicative  of  a  new  era,  have  been  observable  in  the  natural  world,  in  the 
progress  of  civil  liberty,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  advancement 
of  science,  which,  while  they  are  effects  from  a  spiritual  cause,  are  the 
precursors  of  moral  and  spiritual  improvement. 

VII.  Tjj^t,  in  accordance  with  divine  order,  the  Lord,  who  effects 
his  purposes  by  human  instrumentality,  has  effected  the  commencement 
of  his  New  Church  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  man  whose  mind  he 
enlightened  to  understand  and  teach  the  true  Christian  doctrines  and 
the  internal  sense  of  the  Word,  and  whose  spiritual  sight  he  opened  to 
see,  that  he  might  declare,  the  state  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  and  of 
the  miserable  in  hell :  That,  therefore,  the  members  of  the  New  Church 
earnestly  recommend  the  theological  writings  of  this  eminent  servant  of 
the  Lord,  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  to  the  attention  of  men  of  all  creeds, 
as  containing  the  most  momentous  disclosures  respecting  the  eternal 
world  and  state,  and  the  most  exalted  views  of  divine  truth,  and  as 
being  at  once  rational,  philosophical,  and  Scriptjaral. 


Gave  and  Sever,  Printert,  McTichetUr. 
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ON  JUSTIFICATION  WITHOUT  THE  DEEDS  OF  THE  LAW. 


I  BESIDE  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  population,  the  "Protestant'* 
portion  of  which  has  for  some  months  past  been  endeavouring  to  expose 
Papistial  errors  by  lectures^  speeches,  &g.  "  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass," 
and  "  The  Doctrine  of  Merit"  have  been  peculiarly  attractive.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  great  alignment  (?)  which  has  been  brought  against 
them  is  that  afforded  by  the  doctrine  of  "justification  by  faith  only.*' 
(xi.  of  Thirty-nine  Articles.)  I  had  for  some  years  indulged  the  hope 
that  the  common  sense  of  mankind  was  inducing  them  to  relinquish 
this  figment,  and  that  all  sensible  respect  for  it  was  fast  passing  away. 
This  hope*  however,  has  received  a  shock :  I  find  that  it  is  still  the 
living  opinion  of  the  "Reformed"  Church;  for  in  this  neighbourhood 
it  has  been  brought  out  of  the  armoury  of  Protestantism  and  wielded 
without  any  new  polish,  and,  seemingly,  without  any  due  sense  of  its  rust 
and  bluntness.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  go  into  a  refutation 
of  that  doctrine,  but  to  discuss  the  probable  meaning  of  certain  aposto- 
lical statements  which  have  been  vehemently  insisted  on  as  teaching  it 
with  plainness  and  precision. 

Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  ii.  16,  says  that  "a  man  is  not 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  we 
have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of 
Christy  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  for  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall 
no  flesh  be  justified."    And  again  to  the  Romans,  after  an  argument 
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te&pectmg  works  and  '*  £be  law  of  faith,"  he  says,—"  Therefoire  we  ewi* 
elude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law."  (iii.  28.) 

Now  Swedenborg  says  that  by  the  law,  referred  to  in  those  passi^eSr 
IS  meant  the  statutes  which  were  peculiarly  Jewish.  (U.  T.  ^^88.)  This^ 
he  maintains,  is  evident  from  the  Words  which  follow  the  text  from  the 
Bomans;  he  also  asserts  that  it  is  plain  &om  the  statement  in  the 
Gallatians  hi  winch  Paul  blames  Peter  ibr  Judai^ing*  "to  me  ther 
authority  of  Swedenborg  is  weighty,  and  his  argument  is  oondimve. 
But  they  are  not  so  regarded  by  SoUfidians :  I  have  had  occasion  to 
urge  these  views  upon  the  consideration  of  many  of  them,  but,  appa* 
rently,  with  veiy  little  saccess.  They  insist  that  by  the  law  is  meani 
the  moral  law ;  that  it,  like  the  other  statutes,  was  peculiar  to  the  Jews, 
and  that  under  the  Clmstian  dispensation  faith  has  been  substituted  aft 
the  means  for  Justification.  It  has  been  shewn  them  that  Jesus  Ghdst 
distinctly  pointed  out  the  observance  of  the  moral  law  as  the  means  of 
salvation ;  but  to  this  they  reply,  that  the  young  man  to  whom  that 
statement  was  made«  was  a  Jew,  and  that,  as  such,  it  m^t  have 
been  necessary  for  him,  but  that  it  is  not  of  any  justifying  value  to  the 
Christian ! 

Finding  that  little  progress  could  be  made  in  the  way  of  convincing 
them  of  the  saving  value  of  the  moral  law,  in  consequence  of  what 
appeared  to  them  the  expHcit  statement  of  the  apostle  to  the  contrary^ 
I  have  ad(^ed  another  course  of  explanation  respecting  those  passages  f 
and  because  it  has  been  more  successful  in  winning  their  attention,  it  i9 
sent  for  the  use  of  the  Repository. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  it  has  heen  conceded  that  the  statement  of 
the  apostle  respecting  the  works  and  deeds  of  the  law,  may  mean  the 
moral  obligations  of  the  Decalogue,  and  yet  that  they  will  admit  of  an 
aplanatioB  which  will  maintain  the  necessity  of  obeying  that  law  as  an 
essential  condition  of  salvation. 

In  order  to  acquire  just  ideas  of  the  sentiments  delivered  by  the 
apostles,  it  is  requi^te  to  bear  in  mind  the  droumstances  under  which 
they  wrote  their  Epistles,  toge^er  with  the  moral  and  inteliectual 
peculiarities  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Paubwas  the 
chief  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  only  persons  of  this  description 
whom  he  addressed  in  the  Italian  states  were  the  Romans.  The  people 
of  Corinth,  Qallaeia,  Ef^esia,  Phillipi,  GoUose,  and  Thesealonioa,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  other  Epistles,  were  Gentile  inhabitants  of  the. 
territories  of  Greece.  WhUe  each  of  these  two  general  classes  of  the 
G^tiks  had  received  certain  truths  of  Christianity,  th^,  nevertheless^, 
retained  much  of  the  manner,  turn  of  thinking,  and  habits  of  life^  that 
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xmB  charftctericrtu}  of  diem  as  Gentiles.  They  were  bat  babes  in  the 
knowledge  J9i  spiritual  truth ;  and  the  apostle,  who  "  was  all  things  to 
all  men  that  he  might  gain  some,"  did  not  feed  them  with  **  strong  food," 
but  gave  tiiem  "  the  milk  of  the  Word.*'  This  accommodating  course^ 
when  taken  liito  connection  with  those  broad  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guished the  Greek  from  Roman  life  and  mannere,  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  marked  distinctions  of  sentiment  which  are  well  known  to  the 
Gritioal  student  to  prevail  in  his  addresses  to  those  separate  classes  of 
Grentile  converts.  But  while  those  pagan  states  differed  from  each  other 
in  some  of  the  leading  features  of  their  opinions  and  prejudices,  there 
were  certain  general  sentiments  of  action  which  were  common  to  them 
iJl.  A  particular  instance  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  motives  which  must 
have  influenced  them  in  their  compliance  with  the  moral  law,  on  their 
firet  reception  of  Christian  knowledge. 

The  Gentiles,  although  they  had  not,  before  the  apostolic  teachings, 
the  moral  law  of  God,  as  the  moral  law  of  God,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  both  the  principle  and  practice  of  those 
duties  which  aie  enumerated  in  the  second  table  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. They  knew  that  honour  was  due  to  parents,  for  they  had  laws 
which  menaced  disobedience  and  inattention  with  seventy;  they  also 
knew  that  murder,  adultery,  theft,  and  covetousness  were  crimes,  and 
they  properly  and  sensibly  punished  the  perpetrators  of  such  guilt. 
Now,  whence  did  they  derive  this  knowledge?  There  can  be  no  well- 
founded  doubt  but  what  it  was  the  remains  of  some  of  those  excellences 
which  had  prevailed  with  the  ancient  church.  Respecting  those  observ- 
ances the  apostle  says, — "  The  Gentiles  do  by  nature  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  law,  which  shew  the  works  of  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts.**    Here  the  moral  law  is  certainly  meant. 

Now  this  ftimishes  us  with  a  clue  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
those  apparently  obscure  remarks  of  the  apostle  respecting  the  observ- 
ances of  the  law;  it  also  suggests  the  reason  why  it  is  that  the  subject 
of  faith  forms  so  distinguished  a  feature  of  his  writings. 

Although  the  Gientiles  are  said  to  have  complied  with  certain  obligar 
tions  imposed  by  the  moral  law,  yet,  as  gentiles,  it  is  evident  that  their 
obedience  did  not  spring  from  internal  motives  of  spiritual  holiness. 
They  were  as  yet  but  external  men,  their  works  of  virtue  were  not 
"  wrought  in  God,"  but  they  sprang  from  ostentation  and  the  love  of 
worldly  approbation  and  applause. 

The  Gentile  converts,  on  their  first  reception  of  Christianity,  soon 
learned  that  some  of  the  duties  required  by  that  dispensation  were 
similar  in  external  form  to  those  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
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obey  as  from  a  *'  law  of  nature ;"  they,  therefore,  ia  observing  thetti 
still  continued  to  be  actuated  by  Gentile,  and  not  by  Christian  toOtir&a. 
When  they  did  any*  of  the  good  works  required  by  the  mor^l  law,  they 
were  done  as  a  means  of  drawing  forth  the  honourable  notice  and 
attention  of  men,  and  thbs  they  were  made  a  means  of  gratifying  their^ 
as  yet,  unsubdued  Iotos  of  self  imd  of  the  world.  With  a  view,  therer 
fore,  to  i^etnore  those  unhallowed  affections,  and  at  the  same  time  t» 
impart  to  the  people  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  motives  and  pindpleB 
from  which  as  Christians  their  observance  of  the  moral  law  ought  to 
flow,  the  apostle  addresses  them  largely,  frequently,  and  f^rventfy,  oa 
the  sulgect  oi  faith ;  meaning  by  faith  a  spiritual  perception  of  the 
truths  and  duties  of  Christianity,  and  thereby  to  suggest  the  necessity 
of  applying  those  truths  to  the  purification  of  their  motives,  the  ekvar 
tion  of  their  affections,  and  the  formation  of  humility,  and  this  to  do 
good,  not  from  the  love  of  self,  but  for  the  love  of  goodness,  for  the 
honour  of  the  Lord,  and  the  advancement  of  the  virtues  of  his  kingdom. 

The  apostle  knew,  as  it  is  now  well  known,  that  the  observances  dT 
the  moral  law,  merely  regarded  as  external  works,  may  be  performed 
from  the  vrorst  of  motives.  This  was  the  case  with  the  hypocrites  of  dd, 
who  are  said  for  a  pretence  "  to  have  made  long  prayers" — **  who  gave 
alms  to  be  seen  of  men"—***  who  made  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and 
platter,  but  within  were  full  of  extortion  and  excess" — who  ** outwardly 
appeared  righteous  unto  men,  but  within  were  full  of  hypocrisy  and 
iniquity."  In  those  cases  the  moral  law,  as  to  outward  appearance,  was 
observed  with  great  punctiliousness ;  but  it  had  no  justifying  charaot^, 
because  it  was  destitute  of  those  pure,  precious,  and  imperifi^mtie 
principles  which  give  to  their  observance  a  genuine  vitality  and  saving 
efl&cacy. 

It  is  not,  then,  to  be  wondered  that  the  apostle,  who  had  been  bred 
'*  a  Pharisee  after  the  strictest  manner  of  the  sect,"  and  who  tbenee 
knew  the  polluted  principles  from  which  the  moral  observances  of  his 
brethren  had  originated,  should  have  been  solicitous  of  preserving  his 
Gentile  converts  to  Christianity  from  falling  into  a  corresponding  error 
about  Ihe  works  of  the  law ;  or  that  he  should  have  adopted  those 
expressions  concerning  it  which  some  think  appear  in  his  Epistkb. 
His  object  was  not  to  set  iaside  the  obligation  of  good  works,  or  to  deny 
their  justifying  tendency,  but  to  shew  that  works  are  not  good  and 
saving  to  his  converts,  unless,  after  having  come  to  the  light  of  t^e 
Gospel,  they  manifest  that  their  deeds  are  wrought  in  God :  and,  there- 
fore, he  so  distinctly  says, — "l^ol  the  hearers  of  the  kw  ar6  jl»t 
bel^  God,  >ut  the  Soers  of  tho  law  shall  be  justified*"  and  tigl^  he 
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inqttires — "Do  we  then  make  Toid  the  law?  God  forbid!  Yea,  we 
establish  the  law." 

It  is  E»id,  by  those  who  maintain  the  Solifidian  doctrine,  that  works 
are  excluded  from  all  justifying  tendency,  to  prevent  men  from  ascribing 
merit  to  their  virtuous  deeds;  and  to  confirm  this  view  they  cite  his 
inquiries— "  Where  is  boasting?  It  is  excluded.  By  what  law?  Of 
works  ?  Nay,  but  by  the  law  of  faith."  If  the  apostle  had  intended  to 
8et  aside  good  works  as  a  means  of  justification  because  men  should 
not  boast  of  them,  then,  he  certainly  would  have  shewn  why  a  man 
may  not  boast  of  his  faith  as  well  as  of  his  works,  and  take  merit  to 
himself  for  believing  what  is  true,  as  well  as  for  practising  what  is  good. 
Why  should  a  man  be  more  proud  of  his  deeds  than  of  his  thoughts, — 
€f  his  conduct  than  of  his  principles  ?  Men  are  frequently  observed  to 
flet  a  higher  value  on  their  intellectual  attainments  than  on  their  moral 
conduct,  and  hence  comes  the  fact  that  most  men  know  much  better 
than  they  do ;  and,  consequently,  they  £u*e  more  liable  to  ascribe  merit 
to  their  faith  than  to  their  works.  But  the  apostle  had  no  intention  of 
drawing  this  distinction ;  his  purpose  was  to  shew,  that  they  who  had 
received  the  truth  of  faith  were  required  to  ascribe  the  merit  of  it  to 
the  Lord ;  and  also  that  they  were  not  to  take  merit  to  themselves  on 
account  of  any  virtues  they  may  do,  but  ascribe  these  also  unto  the 
same  great  and  holy  Source. 

What  is  faith,  simply  considered,  but  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  truth  ? 
and  of  what  real  value  is  truth  unless  it  teaches  man  some  practical  virtues? 
The  truths  which  constitute  faith,  and  the  virtues  which  constitute  good 
works  are,  therefore,  one  in  the  justifying  process;  and  man  must 
ac^owledge  them  to  be  the  Lord's  operations  with  him  and  by  him  in 
order  to  be  justified. 

Surely,  if  a  man  can  ascribe  his  fiEdth  to  Qod,  he  can  ascribe  h^ 
works  to  Him  ;  and  who  does  not  see,  because  it  is  required,  that  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  regard  God  in  his  works  more  than  himself,  and 
that  he  should  value  the  good  of  his  neighbour  in  pr^erence  to  his  own 
gratification  ?  And  who  cannot  perceive  that  works  so  done  must  have 
a  justifying  tendency,  because  they  maintain  a  spirit  of  justice  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  him  who  does  them.  Justification  means  the  making 
of  a  person  just.  This  "  faith  alone  "  cannot  do ;  for  feith  only  teaches 
what  is  just ;  but  men  are  not  just  because  they  may  know  from  faith 
what  justice  is,  but  they  becbme  just  when  they  apply  the  laws  of 
justice  to  their  life  and  conduct,  and  the  quality  of  their  justification 
will  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  such  application. 

These  considerations,  then,  sufficiently  evince  that  what  the  apostle 
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States  respecting  the  law,  (even  on  the  supposition  that  he  meani^  the 
moral  law)  in  connection  with  justification,  is  not  to  set  aside  the  saving 
tendency  of  observing  it,  bat  to  shew  that  such  observances  attain  thitt 
character  only  so  far  as  ''  they  are  wrought  in  God."  H.««« 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD;  THEIR  RELATIONSHIP- 


Werb  the  professions  of  mankind  the  correct  measore  of  its  wisdom; 
our  race  would  be  wise  indeed.  For  the  world  abounds  in  wise  sayings, 
which,  however,  only  serve  to  make  more  clearly  evident  the  dearth  and 
famine  of  deeds  of  solid  word)  and  goodness.  And  in  nothing  are  the 
heart  and  tongue  more  determinedly  at  vrar  than  in  that  sentiment  so> 
often  uttered  in  books,  from  pulpits,  and  from  platforms,  that  the  law& 
of  the  infinitely  good  and  wise  God  should  ever  be  regarded  and  x^yed, 
and  that  no  human  invention  should  stand  when  found  to  be  iii 
antagonism  with  these.  This  thought,  expressed  in  one  form  or  anc^her, 
has  been  bandied  about  until  it  has  become  common  place  and  Hnlmr 
pressive;  but  mankind  is  still  immeasurably  far  from  searching  with 
dUigeoce  and  earnestness  into  these  divine  laws-- they  are  bowed  to  ia 
all  form>  and  with  respectful  deference,  and  left  alone.  They  are  lef6 
alone,  and  man  rushes  recklessly  on  in  ways  of  his  own  dioosing^  with 
no  guidance  but  his  mad  caprice,  dignified  with  the  name  of  prudlsnce; 
and  while  his  lips  pour  forth  profuse  expressions  of  mock  reverence  iot' 
God  and  His  laws,  his  heart  beats  and  his  hands  work  for  selfj  his  trtie 
deity  and  lawgiver.  Devout  words  and  most  unholy  deeds  jostle  one 
another  in  the  thoroughfares  of  the  world.  Familiarity  with  even  the 
highest  truths  seems  only  to  beget  contempt,  and  when  tibey  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  sordid  aims  and  purposes,  they  are 
either  thrust  recklessly  aside,  or  dragged  into  the  service  of  tiie  vety 
evil  they  condemn. 

Thus  far  does  profession  outstrip  practice,  and  thus  domincmt  is  the 
genius  of  perversion  over  the  wreck  of  our  im\  humanity.  And  tlras 
true  is  it  that  the  lesson  whidi  the  lips  repeat  so  glibly  of  the  infinite 
perfection  of  the  ways  and  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  helplessness  of 
our  unassisted  humanity,  the  heart  learns  late,  if  at  all,  after  s<dvere 
and  long-continued  strife.  But  not  only  is  this  spirit  of  perversion 
exhibited  in  detail,  and  in  individual  instances :  the  history  of  the  world 
proves  to  us  plainly  enough  that  it  has  been  effective  in  a  wider  sphere, 
and  has  even  been  powerful  to  pervert  and  nullify  those  more  extensive 
means  which  Divine  Providence  has  employed  for  purifying  und  sAving^ 
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the  world.  The  church,  which  forms  the  nexns  between  heaven  and 
earth,  between  man  and  God,  is  fitted,  as  it  conies  forth  from  the  hands 
of  ks  Founder,  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  that  can  lead  the 
erring  to  truth,  the  evil  to  good,  the  slave  to  freedom,  the  sick  to  health, 
and  all  to  the  heaven  of  goodness,  truth,  and  beauty.  As  it  comes  from 
Him  it  claims  no  external  distinctions  ;  no  pomp  and  pageantry,  no 
plenitude  of  power;  it  asks  no  sword,  no  chains,  no  abundance  of 
riches.  It  comes,  in  Its  primaaval  purity  at  least,  as  an  influence 
omnipotent  to  bless  and  to  save  by  virtue  of  its  God-given  goodness  and 
truthy  and  needs  no  external  symbols  and  evidences  of  power.  It 
would  breathe  through  the  world  unseen,  as  a  gentle,  health-laden 
breeze,  carrying  away  the  noxious  vapours  and  the  deadly  pestilence^ 
and  shedding  over  all  life,  vigour,  and  happiness.  But  man  must  needs 
change  all  that.  The  perfection  of  God  is  not  sufficiently  perfect  unless 
supplemented,  forsooth,  by  some  addition  of  human  skill  and  ingenuity. 
He  must  peddle  about  His  work  to  alter  and  improve  it  In  his  blind- 
ness and  folly  he  cannot  understand  how  it  should  be  a  distinguishing 
beauty  of  that  religion  which  the  New  Testament  gives  to  the  world, 
that  it  knows  nothing  of  that  heap  of  gaudy  apparatus  and  "venerable*' 
institntions  which,  having  crushed  the  life  out  of  true  religion,  usurp 
its  place.  He  could  understand  no  power  not  tangible  and  visible.  No 
eoclesiaetical  apparatus  and  institutions  would  be  tantamount,  in  his 
eyes,  to  no  church.  Could  it  draw  a  sword  P  Could  it  cast  into  prison? 
Was  it  rich?  were  questions  which  the  devout  churchman  could  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  and  give  thereby  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
existence  and  efficacy  of  his  church.  And  in  his  efforts  to  improve  and 
adorn  the  church  as  it  came  forth,  simple  and  beautiful,  to  bless  and 
save  the  world,  man  builds  a  Babylon.  This  is  the  realisation  of  his 
conceptions.  In  her  he  finds  a  tangible  and  visible  church,  appealing 
directly  to  the  senses.  Armies  are  in  her  gntsp ;  she  has  chains  for  the 
refractory,  the  rack  and  the  faggot  for  the  heretic  and  unbeliever ;  she 
causes  the  wealth  of  kings  and  nations  to  flow  into  her  coffers;  a  pomp, 
splendour,  and  power  which  the  world  has  not  equalled,  characterising 
hciT,  and  she  stood  in  the  world  a  most  real  and  palpable  existence. 
And  what  is  this  Home,  conceived  and  created  by  man,  and  stamped 
with  the  image  and  likeness  of  his  fallen  nature  ?  Is  it  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  true  relationship  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  church 
and  the  world  ?  Truly,  if  it  is  to  be  the  lot  of  the  Lord's  church  on 
earth  to  be  bedecked  with  worldly  honours,  distinctions,  and  glories, 
Home  realised  that  lot  to  the  full.  If  the  true  church  was  to  be 
charaeterijsed. by  the  possession  of  political  power,  and  a  predomitfance 
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of  external  inflaence  in  the  affidrs  of  the  world,  Home  was  thus- 
diaracterised.  If  the  world  was  to  be  r^fomi^d  and  saved,  by  ac*ioa  on 
tjie  surface  and  &om  without,  ^hen  has  no  church  before  or  since  the. 
days  of  its  splendour,  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  with  Bosn»  this 
reforming  and  saving;  power.  If  man  ever  coul4  be  saved  by  a  religion 
of  his  own  invention,  by  a  church  of  his  own  construction,  then  that 
world-wide  organisation,  with  its  cathedrals,  monasteiies  and  nunnenes, 
its  austeriti^  and  penances,  its  grand  and  imposing  ceremonial,  ssid  its 
c^ed  and  disciplined  armies  of  priests,  ought  surely  to  have  been 
possessed  of  saving  efficacy.  But  **  by  their  fruits  ye  ^11  know 
them."  And  scenes  both  of  social  and  spiritual  wildness  aii^  desolation^ 
wherever  this  church  holds  swa^  proclaim  jvith  no  uncertain  sound  its 
utter  and  disastrous  fsdlure.  Merely  human  and  external  action^  with 
whatever  cunning  it  may  assume  tl^  garb  of  religion,  and  however 
skilfully  or  extensively  organised,  can  never  be  effective  ibr  the  salvation 
of  man,  for  it  purifies  no  human  heart,  it  enlightens  no  human  mind. 
Some  centuries  of  bitter  experience  may  help  to  teach  manki|id  what 
the  simple  and  direct  language  of  the  Gospel  taught  long  ago^  that  the 
Lord's  kingdom  **  is  not  of  this  world."  ^  His  true  church  can  never 
embattle  itself  within  the  walls  of  peculiar  worldly  privileges,  powefs, 
and  immunities.  It  builds  no  towers  of  pride.  It  has  no  care  to  wield 
the  sceptre  of  the  prince,  to  wear  the  mitre  of  the  prelate,  or  to  meke 
its  voice  heard  in  the  counsels  of  the  senate.  Worldly  power,  ecclesi- 
astical pomp,  political  influence,  are  no  marks  of  a  true  church,  nor 
indications  that  it  stands  in  its  true  position  in  relation  to  the  world. 
The  church  of  the  Lord  is  emphatically  in  the  world,  but  is  not  of  the 
world.  But  the  church  of  human  invention  is  as  tmly  of  the  wodd, 
and  the  main  springs  of  its  activity  are  the  love  of  dominion  and  of 
gain. 

What,  then,  is  the  plain  lesson  taught  by  the  whole  history  of  the 
church  hitherto,  as  to  the  position  which  it  should  occupy  with  respect 
to  the  world,  to  be  effective  of  the  purposes  for  vfl^ich  it  was  established? 
The  decfi^  of  public  virtue  and  private  worth,  ages  of  dark,  iniquity  and 
ignorance,  a  world  governed  by  passion  and  prejudice,  the  advent  of  a 
hard,  an  iron  age  of  unmitigated  self-seeking,  the  bitter  streams  of 
wretchedness  unceasingly  flowing  from  these  founts,  tell  us  but  too 
plainly  that  when  the  church  descends  from  its  high  spiritual  vocation  of 
enlightening  with  wisdom  the  human  understanding,  and  shedding 
abroad  in  the  heart  the  spirit  of  love  and  peace,  and  comes  into  the 
world  to  engage  in  the  unholy  strife  i^r  power  and  aggrandisement,  and, 
forgetful  of  those  veritable  realities  which  belong  to  the  soul  and  t(y 
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heaven,  clutches  with  sensual  greed  at  the  material  but  insubstai^tial 
alluremmits  of  the  world — its  true  position  is  lost, — its  end  is  come, — it  is 
a  dead  and  noisome  corpse,  that,  in  the  progress  of  its  decay  and 
corruption,  infects  with  foul  disease  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  world. 

Such  are  the  results  which  flow  from  man's  perversion  of  God's  best 
gift,  and  we  are  taught  by  the  sad  and  bitter  experience  of  centuries 
what  to  avoid  in  our  future  career.  But  to  avoid  the  wrong  is  only 
preparatory  to  the  attainment  of  the  right ;  and  to  those  who  claim  an 
interest  in  this  our  incipient  church,  the  true  attitude  which  that  church 
should  maintain  in  its  relations  with  the  world,  will  be  no  uninteresting 
problem. 

There  is  a  sublime  unity  in  all  the  works  of  the  Creator.  The  dew- 
drop  trembling  on  the  petal  of  the  rose  is  an  image  of  the  universe ;  its 
form  and  that  of  the  great  globe  itself  are  the  results  of  the  operation 
of  the  same  law,  and  the  power  that  ensures  the  permanence  of  this 
sphere  in  the  orbit  in  .which  it  moves,  is  similar  in  character  to  that 
which  prevents  the  liquid  gem  from  falling  to  the  earth :  the  water  of 
which  it  is  composed  has  the  properties  of  the  ocean,  and  like  that  it 
will  rise  in  vapour  to  the  clouds,  and  again  descend  in  the  refreshing 
rain.  The  man  is  the  type  of  the  race,— his  body  of  his  soul.  The 
laws  that  operate  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  existences  are  seen  again  on 
a  lower  plane  moving  the  inert  substances  of  the  natural  world.  There 
is  everywhere  a  grand  consistency.  And  only  let  us  lay  firm  hold  of 
the  law  or  truth  as  it  appears  in  the  Word  and  works  of  the  Creator, 
(but  it  must  be  truth,  and  no  mere  man-made  semblance  thereof)  and 
we  may  push  it  to  its  legitimate  consequences  without  limit  in  every 
direction,  and  still  find  ourselves  established  on  the  solid  foundation  of 
immutable  right.  Now  the  church  is  the  highest  power  in  the  world  ; 
it  is  established  to  accomplish  the  loftiest  purposes,  for  it  is  designed  to 
effect  conjunction  between  God  and  man — between  heaven  and  earth. 
It  stands  to  the  world  in  the  relation  of  superior  to  subordinate.  And 
what,  we  would  ask,  is  the  kind  of  connection  and  relationship  found  to 
exist  in  the  works  of  the  Creator  between  the  powers  that  are  highest 
and  those  that  are  lower— -how  do  the  former  move  and  actuate  the 
latter  ?  All  this  universe,  with  its  innumerable  forms  of  use  and  grace, 
its  purling  streams,  its  rolling  ocean,  its  woodland  beauty  and  forest 
grandeur,  green  glades,  fragrant  flowers,  bleating  flocks  -and  lowing 
herds,  and  man  having  dominion  over  all,  is  not  self-existent.  It  draws 
its  life,  energy,  and  beauty,  from  the  world  mediate  between  God .  and 
Nature.  That  world  is  above  and  within,  it  operates  unseen  and  un- 
peixieived,  but  with  a  power  and  efficacy,  with  a  consistency  of  aim  and 
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k  woiulerfai  ftcbptati(m  of  means,  ^ibh  are  not  unknown  eveii  id  tli08e 
9rbo  lo(^  upon  the  world  about  them  with  the  eye  of  common  observe* 
4ioB,  aod  stiU  lees  to  the  man  of  Boienee,  who  eTgLorm  and  investigates 
its  wofidevB.  We  know  that  this  power,  giving  permanence,  hie,  and 
activitjr  to  all  inmidaDe  ezistenees^  is  spirituaL  And  these  casud 
infliienices^  the  effects  of  which  we  se^  everywhere  around  us,  thou^ 
intangSiIe  and  invimble,  are  the  life-hiood  of  the  ttnivetse,  pervading 
mth  their  fine  and  subtle  sf^rit  aH  the  forms  of  being.  Cut  off  the 
.'^verid  finmi  that  spiritual  fountain,  and  creation  would  rush  to  Chaos  and 
destruction.  And  yet  in  such  profoimd  siknce  and  quietud^i  does  it 
vqperate*  that  the  dull  world  is  all  unconsoious  of  its  presence.  AxA 
thus  it  ever  is^ — the  mightiest  forces  work  from  within  and  unseen* 
iFhey  come  loot  in  the  rolling  thunder  or  the  lightning's  flashy  amid  the 
?i»h  and  i^r  i^  the  elements,  but  move  on  their  geutie  way,  and  we 
isttbw  not  wh^ace  th^  come  or  whither  they  go.  And  again*  is  ili  the 
body  thai  gives  to  man  a  power  over  nature  sdch  that  the  winds  sod 
waves  lose  their  terrors,  mountains  cease  to  be  irapedimeixts  in  1^ 
piaith,  andthe  fotJcedIigld»inglcdlows  the  course  he  indiiJates;  is  it  not 
father  the  uhseen  soul  breathing  through  the  otherwise  inert  body,  ttiat 
givies  to  it:  its  conning  efkill,  its  irresistible  energy,  and  undaunted, 
conmge?  And  the  characteristic  Ihat  marks  both  the  spint  that 
biDOatiies  through  our  {Physical  frame  and  that  which  permeates  the  uni* 
vense  is^  that  they  iwoi^k  unseen  and  &om  within. 

What,  then,  do  we  Mjr  <tf  the  church  ?  The  chutdhmust  b^  the  mH^^ 
"Ae^itorid.  Do  weaiik  how?  It  most  give  motion  and  direction  to  evjery 
nmsele,  fibre,  and  sinew  <^  the  social  frame^  with  as  much  power  and  dinaol- 
liess  as  the  soul  animates  and  moves  the  organs  of  the  body.  It  must 
(Bommunicate  a  power  to  the  'beating  heart  that  shaSl  send  the  lile^i^ing 
fluid  to  tlie  extremities  of  the  system.  It  must  permeate  with  its  baQxh 
enees  every  the  most  minute  function  of  the  social  organism-  It  n>u#t 
gi^vem  the  whole  with  undiluted  sway^?  md  yet  in  a  ixomn^r  so  oatumi 
jdndlree^that  it  ^haU  tmt  seem  to  govern.  And  this  relationship  once 
estabHahed,  as  soon  would  the  body  disclaim  allegiance,  tq  the  soul,  as  the 
world  rebel  against  the  government  of  the  church.  Paradoxical  thefi^ 
k  maysetm  when  balanced  against  what  we  have  already  advance  it 
QGUst  have  a  most  potent  voice  in  the  cabinets  of  kings,  in  tb0  defibenir 
^ns  of  legislal^es,  and  in  the  ABsSembliesof  the  people.  W.9f  in  ll^ 
fi!iie|Msitaonit  will  fill  with  its  goodness  and  Hs  truth,  its  mild  charity 
and  lUQ^bending  lustice,  its  aversion  to  the  false  and  love  of  tho  true»  the 
Mug  and  Una  couiBsellor,  the  rulers  aad  the  ruled.  It  will  gkve  ncMe 
Min^^  motiires  ta  actiout  and  vdsdem^  seeing  cleady  and  &lRr .  a» ^h& 
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guide  to  tJMir  attainment.  It  m^  imU  the  i/\^le  pditicM  infioeno^  of 
tJie  worlds  and  yet  (daim  neither  die  sceptre  of  tlie  monarob,  the^^e^ibe 
0§  the  judge, nor  the  seat  of  die  senator.  Itwill  becentent  to  poar,liitd 
the  hearts  of  men,  like  another  Samaritan,  without  the  pomp  and  parade 
of  ecoleakstical  pride,  the  cai  and  ito  inaeoi  ^wisdom  an^  of  la^  ^ 
will  rule  on  timt  highest  throne  die  world  can  know,^-^the  l^eatt  nf  mans. 
From  that  seab,  on  which  God  will  yet  estabHsh  it,  it  will  restore  peftoe 
to  warring  ma%  supplant  canning  ^dth  wisdom,  force  and  f raiad  bf  justice 
land  Idndness,  and  the  idolatry  of  self  and  the  woiid  by  the  wdiisliip 
'-^in  spirit  and  in  trudi"  U  Him  who  is  *'  the  Fin^  and  the  Last? 
And  far  will  it  be  from  descending  to  those  tile  strUg^ei  ^fomri^bfit 
make  senate  houses  the  battle  ground  of  personal  animofi^tijss  add 
petty  ambitions.  How  far  from  greedy  grasping  at  the  prizee^(th& 
pride^pufifed  prdates  hold  dearer  than  unsullied  repntatien  and  honesty 
niiimpeached !  Far  will  it  reooii  frouL  the  ^isperings  of  t^  suMlb 
serpent^  nor  sufi^the  contaminatioii<if  intimaoy  too  dose  ^^b^ lowland 
^worldly  tMogs.  ^  .  .  v^ 

Net  that  this  chitith  will  stand  aloof  from  tl^  world^s  affiuis.  i| 
win  frequent  eten  the  marts  of  commerce  whero  tnenlmy  andseU^and 
lidw,  defraud.  It  will,  wit&  its  scourge,  drire  dMionesty  ilnd  chicuMiii 
fnom  their  hiding  places,  and  expose  diem  in  the  fall  btaEO  of  its  noon)- 
day.  It  will  establish  honest  and  open-banded  dealing  whei^  it^tioe 
and  fraud  haye  so  much  prerailed.  It  will  we^  all  deeds  and  txiam- 
actions  in  that  most  true  balance**-'^  As  ye  would  that  men  sbiKiId'  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  Yea,  even  where  the  cupidities  of  self 
and  the  world  are  most  IVe(|uently  and  iercdy  excited,  the  ofanrch'  i^udi 
be  peace-maker  and  arbitrator,  though  it  comes  anarmed  with  thsr  wammt 
of  tha  judge,  and  without  power  to  enforce  the  |>aias  |ind  penalties vef 
ihe  law.  For  it  will  breathe  into  man  a  soul  of  honesty,  conftdene^ 
and  truth,  and  uprightness  and  integiity  will  be  stamped  upon  hiedeeds^ 
^  they  have  already  found  a  place  in  hi$  heart  Its  aotion  wiil  lii 
from  Within  and  unseen,  and  yet  possess  an  all^rvadtng  power,  whioh 
the  law,  with  all  its  laborious  contrivances  and  imminent  terrors,  4an 
never  know. 

That  church  will  leave  pen,  tongue,  and  press,  free  and  fetterless  as 
air  I  it  will  place  no  shackles  on  expression  ^  and  yet  it^  shafi  nile^the 
press,  though  it  defies  the  power  of  kings  and  moves  the  iufstiohs.  it 
ehali  purge  away  its  vices,  its  palHation  and  jastification  of  wrong  and 
itE^  perversion  of  right,  its  confirmation  of  error  by  soptestry,  awdita 
distortion  of  trut^ ;  all  these  thingsahali  be  swept  imiyv'  void  the  pmsd 
b)E^C(»ne  tlie  chau^pion  of  thejust  and  rights  and^a  fountam'of  uodefilied 
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wisdom  to  mankind.  And  whether  literature,  in  depicting  the  lAeal 
forms  of  the  imagination,  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  poetry,  or  moves 
with  the  philosopher  along  the  less  flowery  path  of  clear  and  solid 
reason,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  man  of  science  opens  the  secrets  of  this 
inexhaustihle  universe,  it  will  still  be  permeated  by  that  spirit  of  pure 
and  holy  love,  and  guided  by  the  light  of  that  unchanging  wisdom 
which  God,  through  the  church,  communicates  to  mankind. 

Nor  will  this  all-pervading  spirit  be  less  powerful  within  that  domestic 
sphere  where  the  character  of  budding  humanity  receives  those  inefface- 
able impressions  which  go  so  far  to  determine  the  weal  or  woe  of  the 
mature  man.  It  will  introduce  there  also,  the  spirit  of  forbearance, 
charity,  and  love,  and  will  show  "  bow  sweet  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity."  That  good  and  truth,  which  are  as  the  living  soul 
and  beauteous  form  of  the  church,  will  teach  the  parent  to  developie 
with  kindly  shower  and  sunshine,  with  labour  and  with  patience,  the 
mental  and  spiritual  capabilities  of  the  child,  and  draw  the  child  in 
obedience,  docility,  and  love,  to  receive  the  teachings  of  the  parent 
Home  will  exhibit,  in  its  smooth  and  silent  round  of  duties  and  of 
pleasures,  a  sweet  interchange  and  communion  of  affections  and  uses^ 
where  all  shall  feel  and  work  for  each  and  each  for  all. 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  results  that  will  flow  from  the  reestab- 
lishmentof  the  church  in  true  relationship  with  the  world.  But  so  long 
as  this  relationship  is  totally  falsified,  and  the  established  order  of 
things  such  as  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  just  and  right,  these 
results  can  never  be  exhibited.  And  when  the  externals  of  ecclesias- 
tical polity  have  become  indefinitely  more  important  than  the  vital 
principles  of  true  religion — when  the  efforts  of  priests  and  prelates  are 
in  the  main  directed  to  the  extension  of  their  own  power  antt  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  own  division  of  the  consummated  church — 
when  the  money-changers  are  in  truth  in  the  temple,  and  self  and  the 
world  so  exclusively  dominant  therein  as  to  convert  the  **  house  of  God 
into  a  don  of  thieves  " — it  is-  time  that  this  iniquity  should  be  purged 
away,  and  that  destruction  most  utter  should  desfeend  upon  perversion 
so  complete.  Some  centuries,  now,  men  have  rejoiced  in  the  work  of 
their  own  hands ;  and  let  us  now  accept,  in  all  humility  and  love,  the 
work  of  Him  **  who  doeth  all  things  wdl."  He  has  now  given  to  man- 
kind a  church  which  is  designed  to  be  as  a  living  soul  to  animate,  to 
purify,  and  to  save  the  world.  Let  it  be  so ;  and  let  us  be  careful  not 
to  drag  it  down  to  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  defile  it.  Amid  all  the 
treasures  that  the  toessenger  of  this  church  has  brought  to  earth 'from 
the  great  store-house  of  heaven,  we  find  no  ponderous  and  mintlls 
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system  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  For  "  it  is  the  spirit  that  qaickeneth^ 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing."  And,  saving  those  ordinanoes  that  are 
ooeval  with  Christianity,  it  is  left  for  the  spirit  of  goodness  and  truth  to 
evolve  and  adopt  such  pure  and  simple  forms  as  shall  give  to  it  the 
means  of  undistorted  and  unchecked  manifestation.  We  aim  not  to 
reform  the  world  hy  machinery ;  (and  what  is  all  this  vast  accumulation 
of  forms  and  ceremonials  hut  machinery?)  we. hope  not  to  change  it 
materially  by  any  action  or  alt^ation  in  eztenuds,  whether  ecclesiastical 
or  political;  but  our  only  reliance  is  upon  that  church  which,  bringing 
undefiled  into  the  world  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God,  shall  so  change 
and  purify  thereby  the  heart  and  mind  of  man  as  to  purge  away,  at  the 
same  time,  all  that  is  bad  in  human  institutions,  and  establish,  on  a  new 
and  lasting  foundation,  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  useful.  And  it  will 
be  by  the  benign  influences  of  the  New  Jerusalem  permeating  the  whole 
social  fabric,  even  in  most  hidden  and  unseen  directions,  that  the 
dominion  of  evil  and  error  will  be  utterly  overthrown,  and  the  "  king- 
doms of  this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ." 

P. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  THEOLOGY;  OR,  THE  CORRESPON- 
DENCES  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY  AND  ITS  PARTS  TO 
THINGS  SPIRITUAL  AND  DIVINE. 


In.  two  former  papers  on  this  subject,*  we  considered  the  signification  of 
the  head  and  the  hair,  and  were  led  to  explain,  according  to  the 
correspondences  by  which  the  Word  is  written,  the  arcana  involved  in 
the  extraordinary  hair  of  Samson  and  of  Absalom.  The  Nazariteship, 
(see  Num.  vi.)  also,  came  under  consideration,  and  as  this  institution 
was  remarkable  chiefly  on  account  of  the  hair  of  the  Nazarite,  some  of 
the  Divine  truths  revealed  to  us  through  that  wonderful  ceremonial, 
were  also  brought  out  to  view,  and  applied  to  the  life.  We  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  other  parts  of  the  head,  as  we  find  them 
mentioned  in  Scripture. 

.  The  bones  of  the  head,  in  their  compact  form,  are  called  the  shuU, 
In  Hebrew  there  are  two  terms  which  signify  the  skull ;  the  one  is 
Jl/J/J  (gulgoleth),  and  the  other  'Ip'^p  {kodkod).  The  former 
signifies  the  skulk  and  the  latter  the  crown  of  the  head,  or  the  top  of 
^he  skull.  As  the  head,  when  viewed  as  to  its  inmost  cortical  sub- 
stances of  the  brain,  is  the  seat,  or  the  first  principles  of  life  in  the 
*  See  this  periodical  for  Jane  and  July  hurt. 
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body,  it  loUows,  that  these  most  vital  substances  correspood'to  the  ^ffsi 
printaples  of  life  in  the  spirit,  which  are  the  first  receptacles  of  life 
from  God,  the  only  fountain  of  life.  The  following  extract  fk>tn 
Swedenborg  will  shew  to  us  the  relation  which  the  skull  bears  td  its 
internal  contents,  and  its  consequent  application  to  spiritual  things  :*^ 

**  The  case  of  the  churches  succeeding  each  other  at  particular  periods,  and  of 
which  it  was  said  that  one  was  descended  from  another,  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  froits  and  their  seeds,  in 'the  midst  or  inmost  parts  of  whicih  are  contained,  aA  It 
were,  fruits  of  fruits  and  seeds  of  seeds,  from  which  tite  other  parts,  whi^ 
succeed  each  other  in  otdieir,  receive  life.    F<»  as  eaeh  part  is  fui?ther  removediliQil 

that  inmost  centre  towards  the  circumference,  in  the  same  proportion  it  partakes,  J«99 
of  the  essence  of  the  fruit  or  seed,  till  at  length  it  becomes  a  mere  skin  or  coveripg^ 

wherein  the  fruits  or  seeds  have  their  termination.  Or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brain, 
in  the  inmost  parts  whereof  are  subtile  organical  forms  called  the  cortical  substano^^ 
from  wMeh  and  by  which  the  operations  of  the  sonl  pt^Kseed.  To  l&ose  sc^stoAM 
others  sneoeed  in  order,  first  the  pvcer  coverings,  th6n  the  denser,  tAeamrdB^iM 
common  coats  called  meninges,  which  are  tenninated  in  coverings  stiU  u^ate ^npumm^h 
and,  at  last,  in  the  most  common  or  general  of  all,  which  is  the  shUl.^^'-'A,  CU  $i^.    , 

We  learn,  from  this  teaching,  that  when  a  churdi  comes  to  itH  end, 
it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  empty  skuU,  destitute  of  every  vital  intenid 
principle.  Hence  it  was  that  the  ptace  where  the  Lord  ^as  crucifix 
is  called  Golgotha,  or  the  place  of  a  skull,  (Matt.  xxVii.  88.)  to  di^ot^ 
that  the  Jewish  Church,  by  rejecting  and  crucifying  the  Lord,  iMi 
reduced  to  the  mere  empty,  lifeless  form  of  a  church,  in  whidi  &f^ 
thing  as  to  heaven  and  the  spiritual  life  is  dead.  Calvary  has  «tl^  OW) 
same  signification.  (Luke  xxiii.  83.)  And  although  we  hear  mufeh 
said  of  Calvary  in  the  prevailing  theology,  yet  it  should  be  remembeitd 
that  Calvary,  or  the  "place  of  skulls,"  has  two  aspects,  one  presWtotili^ 
the  church  in  its  ruined  and  consummated  state,  and  the  othet*  exhibit* 
ing  the  Lord's  last  and  most  grievous  temptation,  in  which  BD^  fiillj^ 
subjugated  the  hells,  and  fully  glorified  His  humanity.  It  is^  hi  d^ 
aspect  that  the  scene  at  Calvary  is  a  sulgect  of  rejoicing,  but  not  ik  1M 
former.  What  is  said  of  the  church  when  it  arrives  at  i^  Gdgaik^ 
state,  may  also  be  said  of  every  unregenerate  member  of  the  chutbh, 
who  also  "  crucifies,"  as  the  apostle  says,  "  the  Son  of  God  afireA,*^ 
(Heb.  vi.  6.)  and  reduces  the  church,  in  relation  to  Himself,  to  the 
•'place  of  a  skull."  '   '-'• 

The  bones,  as  tiltimates,  or  as  foundations  in  the  hiiraira^' bbcfyi 
obviously  correspond  to  the  ultimate  principles  of  the  niind.  TheSi 
ultimates  are  the  lowest  principles  of  knowledge,  or  scientifics;  ^hldK 
are  derived  through  the  experience  of  our  senses,  from  witJiwJft;  ioid 
serve  as  the  bases  of  all  mental  development  and  exjeiienee,'  as  1^0 
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bones  aarve  for  the  foundation  of  all  bodily  development  and  functional 
aetivitj.  But  knowledge  is  of  various  kinds;  in  general  there  is 
physical  knowledge,  civil  and  moral  knowledge,  and  finally  spiritual 
^pd  xi^estial  knowledge.  This  latter  kind  is  the  most  eminent  and 
precious,  because  it  relates  to  man  in  his  spiritual  and  religious  capacity, 
and  prepares  him,  if  rightly  apprehended  and  applied,  to  receive  the 
Lord's  divine  wisdom  and  love,  and  thus  to  become  regenerate  and 
spiritual.  This  spiritual  knowledge  must  all  be  derived  from  the  Word 
of  God.  When  fir^  received  into  the  memory,  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  dry 
bone,  and  forms  the  ultimate  base  of  man's  spiritual  organisation,  or 
regeneration  for  heaven.  So  long  as  it  remains  in  the  memory,  the 
ultimate,  or  outermost  court  of  the  mind,  it  constitutes  a  mass  of  bones 
similar  to  those  seen  by  the  prophet  in  the  Valley  of  Vision.  (See 
Ezek.  xxxvii.)  But  when  this  knowledge  is  meditated  upon  and  raised 
firom  the  memory  into  the  consideration  of  the  rational  mind,  these 
bones  be^n  to  move,  and  a  "  shaking  is  heard  amongst  them ;"  signs 
of  spiritual  life  bftgin  to  appear,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  into 
a  skel^on,  denoted  by  "  bone  coming  to  his  bone,"  denotes  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  **  new  man."  But  except  the  process  be  carried 
on,  the  man  himself  will  remain,  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  heaven,  but 
a  hideous  skeleton,  which  is  the  form  rather  of  death  than  of  life.  This 
further  process  is  carried  on  when  we  take  so  much  interest  in  these 
knowledges  of  Truth  as  to  love  them  for  their  own  sake^  regardless  of 
i^ny  inducement,  as  to  honour  or  gain,  originating  in  the  natural  man, 
and  are  delighted  to  apply  them  to  the  uses  of  spiritual  life.  Then 
♦*  sinews  and  also  flesh  and  a  skin  come  upon  these  bones,"  and  finally 
they  are  actuated  by  "  the  breath  of  life  from  the  Lord,"  and  thus  truly 
live*^  The  process  of  regeneration  is  likened  in  Genesis  to  t,be  gradual 
development  of, chaos  into  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  together  with  the 
luminaries  of  heaven,  and  the  beautiful  furniture  with  which  the  earth 
is  adorned.  In  like  manner  the  same  divine  process  is  described  by 
man  being  gradually  brought  from  a  state,  as  it  were,  of  chaos  to  a  state 
of  perfect  manhood.  The  chaos  in  which  he  is  at  first,  is  denoted  by 
the  "dry  bones,"  analogous  to  the  chaos  of  the  earth,  when  "without 
form  and  void,"  and  when  "  darkness  was  over  the  face  of  the  deep." 
Thus  the  two  processes,  when  viewed  with  spiritual  discernment,  are 
analogous^  ami  are  descriptive,  under  various  correspondent  emblems,  of 
the  same  great  fafit,— ^the  regeneration  of  man,  or  his  formation  and  pre- 
paration for  heaven. 

V,  Now,  the  bones  of  the  body  are  everywhere  various;  and  have  a  cor- 
f  espopdenee  to  the  scientifics  or  mere  knowledges  of  Truth,  according  to 
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the  position  thej  occupy  in  the  body.  Thus  the  bones  of  the  head,  of 
the  breast,  and  of  the  legs  and  feet,  correspond  to  the  knowledges  of 
Truth,  either  of  a  higher  or  of  a  lower  order>  as  referring  ^ther  to  the 
external  or  internal  man.  The  bones  of  the  breast  or  ribs  conespoxid 
to  those  knowledges  of  Truth  which  have  a  direct  relation  to.  chaiity, 
because  the  breast,  the  seat  of  the  heart,  corresponds  to  charity  (x  to 
love  in  its  active  development,  called  beneficence ;  whereas  the  bones  of 
the  head  correspond  to  those  knowledges  of  truth  which  have  a  zoore 
direct  relation  to  celestial  love,  or  to  the  pure  love  of  the  Lord ;  and 
the  bones  of  the  legs  and  of  the  feet  have  a  more  immediate  j-eferenee 
to  those  knowledges  of  truth  which  relate  to  the  establishment  of  what 
is  good  and  heavenly  in  the  external  man ;  for  according  to  the  apostle, 
we  have  an  "  inward  man"  and  an  **  outward  man,"  (^  Cor.  iv.  16*)  and 
both  require  to  be  regenerated,  or  formed  for  heaven. 

From  the  correspondence  of  the  bofies,  thus  opened,  many  things 
which  in  Scripture  are  predicated  of  these  parts  of  the  body,  become 
full  of  instruction,  which  otherwise  would  have  scaroHy  any  intelligibie 
or  profitable  meaning.  Thus  David  says — **  Ail  my  hones  shail .  s«j?. 
Lord,  who  is  like  unto  Thee  ?"  (Psalm  xxxv.  10.)  Here,  the  ion^.haye 
evidently  some  other  meaning  besides  that  of  the  merely  natAiral  sense; 
for  a  kind  of  rational  life  is  here  ascribed  to  bones,  since  they  are  men- 
tioned as  speaking  and  as  inquiring,  Who  is  like  unto  the  Lwd  ?  Nor  on 
any  principles  of  merely  figurative  language  in  the  way  of  simile  and 
metaphor,  can  bones  be  said  "  to  inquire  and  to  draw  a  comparison." 
But  when  it  is  seen  that  boMs,  by  correspondence,  signify  the  lowefet 
knowledges  of  Divine  Truth,  it  will  tiien  appcMr  why  rational  life  and 
speech  are  predicated  of  these  fundamental  parts  of  our  &ames.  For 
when  the  bonea  thus  speak,  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  the  idea  is 
involved  that  the  lowest  or  sensual  principles  are  in  a  state  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Lord,  and  to  receive  life  from  Him.  Again, — *^  Make  pae  to 
hear  joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bon^  which  thou  hast  broken  may 
rejoice."  (Psalm  li.  8.)  In  this  case  also  the  bones,  which  are  said  "to 
rejoice,"  signify  the  lowest  or  sensual  principles  of  our  spirits^  together 
with  the  knowledges  of  Truth  which  there  reside ;  and  as  these  prin- 
ciples are  especially  subject  to  temptations,  hence  the  bones  are  said:  "to 
be  broken ;"  and  afterwards,  when  the  temptations  are  past,  they  are 
said  **  to  rejoice."  And  \^en  the  Lord  is  said  "  to  keep  all  his  banss 
so  that  none  of  them  is  broken,"  (Psalm  xxxiv.  20.)  wo  aire  divinely 
instructed  that  the  Lord  guards  and  protects  all  man's  states  in  tempta- 
tions, especially  his  merely  natural  states,  in  which  evils  prinoipalty 
reside. 
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We  can  now  see  the  reason  why  Moses,  according  to  the  it^unction 
of  Joseph,  (G^i.  1.  25.)  took  up  the  patriarch's  bones  out  of  Egypt, 
(Exodus  xiii.  19.)  This  was  to  teach  us  that  among  the  Jews  only  the 
r^mgentative  or  type  of  a  church  could  be  instituted,  and  not  the  church 
iteeli  For  the  mere  type  of  a  church  is  in  the  same  relation  to  the  true 
internal  church  as  a  skeleton  is  to  a  living  man.  But  as  Joseph  repre- 
sented Uie  internal  church,  Iwnce  his  bones  signify  the  scientiito,  or 
mere  knowledges  of  truth,  which  serve  as  the  groundwork  upon  which 
the  internal  Mid  true  church  can  be  built,  precisely  as  the  rituals, 
ceremonials,  historical  records,  and  pn^heeies  of  the  Word,  as  revealed 
to  the  Jews,  serve,  whenpropeiiy  understood,  especially  when  ''spiritually 
discerned,"  (3  Ck>r.  ii.  14.)  to  build  up  the  real  internal  of  the  church, 
GT  the  true  Christian  church  itself.  The  apostle  also  points  out  this 
ration  between  the  external  and  the  internal  church,  or  between  the 
mere  representative  or  type  of  a  church,  wad  a  real  church,  when  he 
says  — ^  **  He  is  not  a  Jew,  who  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  that 
circiuneision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  ifbo  is  one 
inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not 
in  the  letter;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God."  (Romans 
ii.  28,  29) 

Now,  when  these  bones,  or  ultimate  principles  of  our  spiritual  life, 
are  not  properly  employed  for  the  Divine  purposes  intended  by  ^e  Lord, 
that  is,  for  the  uses  of  the  spiritual  life,  but  sxe  either  kept  as  a  dead 
wet^t  in  the  memory,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  are  prostituted  and 
defiled  by  being  applied  to  the  selfish  purposes  of  the  natural  man,  in 
seeuring  thereby  honour  or  gain,  "  rottenness  "  is  said  to  "  enter  into 
them;"  (Hab.  iii.  16.)  and  because  the  Pharisees  had  misapplied  and 
abased  these  knowledges,  by  making  a  false^  show  of  Godliness,  the 
Lottl  oompaves  them  to  "  whited  sepulchres,  containing  dead  men's 
boTws,  and  all  uncleanness."  (Matt  xxiii.  27.)  How  careful,  theo:, 
ought  we  to  be  in  rightly  applying  the  IXivin©  knowledge  of  truth  which 
we  possess  from  ibe  Word,  as  members  of  the  Church,  to  the  uses  of 
our  spiritual  lifie,  by  making  them  subservieDt  to  the  love  of  the  Lord 
and  of  our  neighbour  I  How  skeleton4ike  shall  we  appear  in  the  sight 
of  hea^ven,  if  we  have  never  raised  these  knowledges  from  the  memoryi 
and  made  them  the  subjects  of  our  behest  intellectual  regard  for  the 
attainment  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  life !  May  we,  whilst  the  accepted 
time  eontiaues,  number  our  days,  and  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom  1 

We  may  now,  also,  see  the  reason  why  the  man  who  was  oast  into 
the  sepulchre  of  Elisha,  revived  and  stood  upon  his  feet  when  he 
touched  the  bones  of  the  prophet.    (2  Kings,  xiii.  21.)    For  EUsba 
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represented  the  Lord,  as  to  the  Word,  and  the  hones  of  Elista 
corresponded  to  the  ultimates  of  the  Word,  which  are  Divine  truths  in 
their  literal  or  lowest  form.  These  truths  have  power  to  restore  man 
to  spiritual  life,  or  to  regenerate  him.  Hence,  according  to  the  law  of 
representatives  which  then  prevailed,  the  man  who  was  cast  into  the 
sepulchre  of  ihe  prophet,  and  touched  his  hones,  revived,  to  teach  us 
that  when  we  come  into  communication  through  faith  and  love  with  the 
Lord,  who  is  the  Great  Prophet,  or  the  Word  itself,  we  live,  or  pass 
from  death  unto  life.  The  same  great  truth  is  taught  hy  the  miracles 
which  were  performed  through  touching  the  hem  of  the  Lord  "S  garment ; 
(Matt.  ix.  20,  xiv.  86.)  for  the  Lord's  garment  is  the  Divine  truth  of 
the  Word.  Thus  He  is  said  to  cover  Himsdf  with  light,  as  with  a 
garment;  (Psalm  civ.  2.)  the  hem,  therefore,  as  the  ultimate  of  the 
garment,  like  the  hones,  corresponds  to  truth  in  its  ultimate  form, 
adapted  to  the  sensual  state  of  man,  and  consequently  to  the  removal  of 
bis  evils,  and  to  the  preparation  of  his  state  for  the  reception  of  good 
from  the  Lord.  Sceutator. 


IDEA  OF  A  FIRST  CAUSE. 


To  TAB   EdITOK. 

Sir, — In  the  two  last  numbers  of  your  Magazine,  there  is  a  very 
excellent  review  of  Mr.  Wilson*s  Lectures.  We  have  been  called  upon 
somewhat  formally  to  notice  this  review,  in  consequence  of  the  following 
remark  :*- 

'*  In  a  few  instances  we  conceive  Mr.  Beswick  to  liave  fallen  into  error,  ^e  posi^ 
tion  he  takes  in  regard  to  the  -First  Caose,  an  idea  of  which,  he  contends,  may  be 
obtained  without  the  aid  of  Revelation,  is  either  erroneous,  or  all  Bfr.  Wi]M>n*»  ob^et^ 
tioBS  to  Natural  Religion  are  groandfeaa.  *  «  «  Certainly  Natnre  no  more 
possesses  an  idea  of  a  First  Cause  than  of  God.**    p.  395« 

The  Reviewer  himself  has  evidently  fallen  into  error  as  to  what  our 
view  of  this  question  really  is.  In  our  printed  Notes,  we  never  said 
that  *'  Nature  does  possess  such  an  idea ;"  n<»  have  we  said  that  man 
obtained  **  the  idea  from  Nature."  What  we  have  said  is  exac^ther 
reverse : — 

**  Is  the  conception  or  idea  of  a  First  Cause  obtained  from  the  phenomena  we  see 
around  us  ?  The  idea  is  not  tahen  from  the  pkefumena,  but  is  assumed  by  man  h^ 
order  to  explain  the  phenomena^*'    p.  82. 

This  is  declaring  the  very  reverse  to  that  which  the  reviewer  has 
drawn  from  the  notes.     Indeed,  we  can  assure  him  and  the  reader^ 
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tbere  is  not  a  single  sentence  in  the  whole  book  which  affirms  that  the 
**  idea  of  a  First  Cause  was  obtained  from  Nature."  In  five  successive 
sentences,  M^e  five  times  declare  the  reyerse,  p.  82;  we  say  the  idea 
arises  in  the  mind,  is  assumed  by  the  mind,  by  reason^  by  rationality : 
these  are  our  expressions.  And  in  the  second  sentence,  we  give  the 
unqualified  declaration,  that  "  the  idea  is  not  taken  from  Nature"  and 
this  is  again  repeated,  page  84. 

Mr.  Wilson's  idea  was  precisely  the  same  as  our  own :  the  Reviewer 
is  in  error  when  he  says  it  was  not  so.  Both  of  us  believe,  with 
Swedenborg,  that  *' mankind  was  originally  instructed  through  the 
internal  man:"  {A.  0,  n.  608.)  that  this  instruction  was  by  an 
enlightenment  of  the  "  perception,"  or  "  perceptive  faculty,"  and  not 
by  a  *'  verbal  revelation  of  the  doctrine"  of  a  First  Cause,    n.  608. 

In  our  notes,  we  do  not  ai'gue  against  the  idea  having  been  made 
known  to  man's  "perception''  by  influx,  or  by  an  interior  way,  for  this 
we  positively  declare.  On  the  contrary,  we  argue  against  a  **  verbal 
revelation  of  doctrine" 

We  hold  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the  primitive  man, 
or  most  ancient  people,  had  a  peculiar  genius,  which  enabled  them  to 
be  instructed  from  within,  or  by  an  interior  way.  In  other  words,  they 
had  a  "perception,'^  or  "perceptive  faculty,"  which  was  interiorly 
illuminated  to  see  and  acquire  ideas,  without  the  aid  of  any  verbal 
revelation  of  doctrine  whatsoever.  And  that  "  verbal  revelation  of 
doctrine"  began  subsequently  with  the  Noetic  Church,  or  people.  Se« 
A,  C,  n*  608.  We  are  fully  assured  that  this  was  Mn  Wilson's  view, 
and  has  its  groundwork  in  the  writings  of  our  author. 

If  *•  verbal  revelation  of  doctrine"  only  commenced  with  the  Noetic 
Church,  we  cannot  see  how  our  position  can  be  assailed.  There  is,  then, 
DO  other  conclusion  to  be  drawn  than  that  which  we  have  given  in  the 
notes,  namely,  that  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause  was  not  gveen  by  a  **  verbal 
revelation  of  the  doctrine ;"  but  on  the  contrary,  it  was  given  to  the 
perceptive  faculty  of  man  by  enli^tenment  from  within,  or  "  through 
the  internal  man,"  as  stated  by  Bwedenboi^. 

Every  reader  of  Swedenborg  will  see  from  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  the  Arcana,  that  the  primitive  people  of  this  planet  obtained 
all  their  ideas  relating  to  causes  from  *'  perception,"  enlightened  from 
within,  and  never  by  a  "  verbal  revelation  of  doctrine."  Now  this  is 
exactly  what  we  mean  in  the  notes  when  we  say,  p.  82  and  p.  84  : — 

"  The  idea  is  not  taken  from  the  phenomena  of  nature,  bdt  is  assumed  by  the  mind 
to  explain  the  phenomena.^* 

It  matters  not  who  the  first  man  m^ht  be,  or  what  might  be  his 
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Gondition,  iriiose  mind  int  aMonied  this  idea.  All  ^e  meiiH  t9  iJIk^ 
18,  that  he  did  not  get  the  idea  fbem  NatstS)  nor  from  any  '^^  veiimi 
ffevelation  &i  die  doctrine,"  bat  from  his  perocptioQs  being  interiorly 
ifnlightened  to  see  the  idea.    We  mean  to  affirm,  with  Sised^nboiig-*^  ' 

**  That  gemua»  p««epti<»  nffiMto  tiie  ititeBe«9toBl  prinM^  fl|)iiittialty,  mi  fettiB 
impm9fimr  io  HmU  a$  Ike  tk4iig  ffmerttH9  it,  tirhh  «i  iatcmak  a«art/*-^'^.  &;  £121. 

Thk  was  eminently  the  case  with  the  primitive  people  of  ^nr  earth*'; 
henee  tbey  were  ijQstnicted  by  p$rcepti^9h  And  not  by  a  vei^bttl:  iev^k^n 
of  doctrine."  T)ie  distinction  we  wish  to  make  is  very  cleariy  aet  foitlh 
in  the  following  eitraot  from  Swedenborg :-— 

"  fterelftttoDs  ttne  ^htt  from  peredptloB,  or  flom  ^Hsooond  with  angcfls;  ihtoti^ 
ittkcm  the  Losd  ipeaki ;  this  latter  roTelation  is  external,  bat  the  fovmer  faitemal ; 
the  angeli,  espeoially  the  cdestial,  have  reTektioi|9  firovi  pepo^i<m,  an  alao  the  m» 
qf  the  vMd  aneiaU  ehwnh  had  ;  whereas  yery  many  have  had  reyeUtions  firom  disooorse 
withoat  perception  ;  sim^  were  most  of  the  revelations  of  the  prophets  In  the  Jewish 
church  ;  they  heard  a  voice,  they  saw  a  vision,  and  they  dreamed  a  dream :  bat 
inasmuch  as  they  had  no  perception,  they  were  revelations  merely  verbal  or  i^soal : 
for  grnimnu  jmveptum  exists  ttirough  heaven  from  the  Lord,  and  siffSBcts  ih^  inieiUdbMU 
yrmcipkMfiAiaaOyj  and  leads  hnpetoeptftly  to  HiMk  as  (As  ikinp  ^sasral/y  ^  with  aa 
internal  assent,  the  pow«E  of  which  it  is  ignorant  of  ]  it  m^^pom  that  it  is  ib  i^  wd 
that  it  flows  from  the  conn^ion  qf  things,  whereas  it  is  a  dictate  thzough  heaven  frqm 
the  Lord,  flowing  into  the  interiors  of  the  thought.'*— -4.  C  m.  5121. 

**  And  when  the  ideas  of  thought  were  thus  determined,  viz.,  by  verbal  ezpresdons, 
then  maikkted  had  no  longer  a  capacity  of  being  instructed  through  tfae^intemal  man^ 
«s  wi«  the  ease  wkh  IAm  moat  ande&t  ohnrob,  bat  timmgh  the  extemaL^"^^.  (X 
1%.  608. 

We  therefore  hold  the  Sime  opinion  as  Mr.  W^son  did,  th^  the 
primkire  man,  or  most  abotent  people,  had  not  the  idea  of  4i  First 
Cause  declared  to  him,  but  rather,  a  genuine  peiveption  (^  the  idea 
waa  given  to  him.  In  the  notes  we  only  say  the  idea  was  assumi^  not  ^ 
wfigmaUd,  by  the  mind.  We  never  say  fuxw  it  originates,  or  icfcaf  ■« 
whether  in  Nature,  or  the  mind«  or  in  God :  we  only  say  it  is  tumtmmk 
or  accepted,  as  a  "  reason  for  things  being  as  they  are."  Wa  wall  no# 
aay  how  it  originates,  in  order  to  preraat  any  misunderstanding.  As 
stated  in  the  above  ^^tract  itom  Bwedenhorg,  genuine  peic^^n^  in 
flonmg  from  the  Lord  into  the  soul  of  the  ptimiiive  man,  would  affect 
his  inteUectnal  principle,  so  as  to  "lead  it  to  think  as  the  thing 
really  ia ;"  in  other  wckrds,  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause  would  originate  from 
wiliiin^  and  not  irom  without :  from  the  Lord,  m^  not  from  Nature. 
It  would  first  be  presented  to  the  perceptive  faculty,  then  in  its  d^eoenl; 
it,  wH4d  be  asmned  by  roftsg^,  a^  stated  in  the  noit^  and  Ufieme  itt 
the  above  extract,  A.  C.  n.  5121.  The  Reviewer  has,  thflHe^Bie^ 
mistaken  the  purport  of  our  i)otesr  and  attributed  to  tlMsn  n.  elntemenft 
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4ir^ly  reveiBe  to  their  own  dedaratieti,  viz,  that  ''th#  vitm\Bn0t 
oUained  from  ihie  phenomeoa^romid  us." 

In  onler  to  render  die  notes  acceptable  to  the  general  reader^  we  used 
the  term  Bevelation  in  the  popular  sense,  as  denoting  a  oonuniinioatiea, 
9M»mm%  declaration*  or  veiribal  revelation  of  tbinga:  in  winch  s^ise 
it  evidently  cannot  be  applied  to  the  primitive  man,  for  language  and 
verbal  ^preesions  were  not  then  in  use.  {A.  C.  n»  608.)  He  was 
"instructed  through  the  internal  man''  bj  genuine  perceptioa;  henee 
ihd  idea  of  a  First  Cause  was  Obtained  without  the  aid  of  a  specific 
declaration,  statement,  or  varbal  revelation  of  dootrnie:  in  other  words, 
without  what  m^j  be  termed  a  popular  revelation  of  the  idaa* 
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UAYUia  read  with  intense  interest,  and  the  greatest  ^tifioati<»i,  those 
truly  extmordinarj  works  of  the  gilted  &wedmib(M*g,  ''  He  Eeonon^  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom,"  and  "  The  Animal  Kingdom,**  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  inestimable  truths  which  are  contained  in  their  pages  can 
only  become  known,  at  present,  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  such 
profound  reading,  and  who  also  possess  the  continuous  leisure  required 
for  th^r  i^ofitable  perusal;  and  therefore,  that  a  useful  work  would  be 
accomplished  if  some  papers  were  to  appear  in  the  "  InteUectual 
Sapo^Hory,**  in  which  the  views  dl  science  propoui]ded  by  iHae  author 
were  somewhat  fEimiliarly  treated,  and  thus  brou^t  within  the  readi  ef 
Ifaose  who  would  not  otherwise  obtain  any.  acquaintanee^  with  these 
treasmrea.  I  hftre  made  an  att^oopt  to  do  this,  and  now  (^G^itfov 
inaerlion  in  the  Magasnne.  All  the  truth  whidi  the  fi^owing  essi^ 
iMmtaiBS  is  derived  from  the  iUustrkus  Svredenborg,  and  all  else  moat 
baascxibed  to  the  writer^ 

Should  this  attempt  prove  aooeptable  ta  tlie  roaders  (d  the  Bep^sh 
^(^^  it  is  probable  that  aomie  others  nmy  be  made  by 

London,  ^%rd  S^fOember,  1651.  Fbank. 

TSE  GIBCLE   OF  UF£. 

It  is  said  in  the  Apocalypse  Explained,  ».  1086,  **  That  the  Lord  does 
not  operate  from  first  principles  by  mediates  into  ultimates,  but  from 
first  principles  by  ultimates,  and  so  inta  mediates,  vf hence  it  is  that  in 
the  Wotd  He  is  called  the  First  and  the  Last.'*  That  creation, 
Viewid^is  oneoemplex,  proceeded  according  to  this  law,  is  evident,  for 
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the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  and  which  is  the  most  ultimate  of  created 
thin^,  must,  it  is  obvious,  have  been  Ibrawd  before  man,  and  there* 
lore  a  time  most  have  been  when  there  existed  only  the  Creator,  and 
the  nK>st  ultimate  of  creation — the  inmost  and  the  outmost  of  all.  The 
mediates  were  brought  into  existence  afterwards.  This  relation  of 
Himself  to  His  works,  it  has  pleased  the  great  First  Oause  to  impress 
analogically  upon  every  part  of  His  work,  and  hence  we  may  find  it 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  formation  of  man. 

The  soul  is  the  first  receptacle  of  life  from  God,  and  is  the  agent 
which  builds  up  the  body  for  its  future  terrestrial  habitation.  Now,  as 
the  soul  weaves  and  fabricates  the  forms  of  its  body,  it  must  possess, 
by  intuition,  a  knowledge  of  the  ends  forwhieh  the  body  is  formed; 
and,  also,  of  the  means  by  which  these  ends  are  capable  of  being 
attained ;  .therefore,  as  the  eye  is  an  optical  instrument,  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  soul  to  see  objects  in  the  world  of  Nature, 
that  which  curiously  constructed  and  admirably  adi^)ted  it  for  this 
purpose  must  have  been  acquainted  with  all  that  is  included  in  the 
science  of  optics.  The  ear  likewise  attests,  by  its  exquisite  adaptatiQQt 
to  the  perception  of  sounds,  that  that  which  moulded  its  elaborate  form$ 
was  intimately  instructed  in  every  truth  comprehended  in  the  scieiice  of 
acoustics.  The  same,  also,  may  be  predicated  of  each  of  the  other 
senses.  While  the  body  was  in  process  of  formation,  the  order  of  both 
its  formation  and  of  its  government  was  from  internal  to  external,  lor 
the  soul  now  weaved  the  fabrics  of  the  body  from  the  inmost  recesses  of 
its  organization  to  the  very  extremities,  and  necessarily  governed  all 
things,  b6th  in  the  inteiiors  of  her  kingdom  and  in  its  extremes.  B«^ 
a  diange  takes  place  when  the  infant  enters  upon  its  stage  of  individmd 
^ustence.  For  now  the  soul  resigns  the  government  of  the  confines  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  or  body,  to  the  external,  or  animal  mkhl,  ii&d 
retains  supreme  oonlroul  over  the  inner  organization  only;  the  heart 
beats,  the  stomach  digests,  and  the  other  internal  viscera  act  ahogetlier 
under  its  auspices,  while  the  respiration  of  the  lungs  is  partial^,  imd 
the  action  of  the  external  muscles  wholly,  under  the  controul  of  inaii'iBF 
will.  In  this  stage  of  existence  the  heart,  by  the  foiazation  and  oircu^ 
lation  of  the  blood,  builds  and  sustains  the  body,  while  it  is  the  brain 
and  the  lungs  which  make  use  of  it  With  the  newly  bom  infent,  tbe 
mind,  which  {»X)ximately  r^ides  in  the  brain,  is  as  yet  ignorant  of  all 
things ;  it  Imows  not,  at  this  early  period  of  its  existence,  how  to  usoi 
even  its  bodily  senses.  For  the  child  has  to  learn  to  use  its  eyes»  its 
ears,  its  taste,  &c.,  and  thus  its  first  instruction,  which  is  the  basis  oi 
all  that  follows,    comes  from  without.      Sensuous  impressions   are 
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Etceumulated  in  the  niemoiy,  which  are  denominated  material  ideas; 
and  as  the  intellect  becomes  developed,  the  rational  faonltj  analyses 
these,  and  hence  elaborates  intellectual  ideas,  and  ultimately  attains  to 
spiritual  truths,  which,  by  being  made  the  intimate  rules  of  life,  are 
raised  fltill  higher,  and  take,  of  right,  the  more  noble  designation  of 
wisdom.  We  have  seen  that  at  his  first  formation,  man  is  formed  from, 
and  governed  by,  his  inmost,  which  acts  upon  and  throughout  his  entire 
frame,  and  therefore,  that  this  inmost  must,  of  necessity,  be  cognizant' 
of,  and  intimately  acquainted  with,  the  minutest  portion  of  his  whole 
system,  and  that  its  acts  must  have  resulted  from  intuitive  wisdom ; 
bat  l^at,  after  birth,  when  his  mind  has  to  be  formed,  another  order 
comes  into  operation,  namely,  that  which  proceeds  from  external  to 
intemal«^from  the  dense  darkness  of  profound  ignorance  to  the  clear 
light  of  acknowledged  truth.  By  birth,  he  may  be  said  to  have  fallen 
from  his  high  estate ;  from  the  internal  into  the  external ;  and,  having 
no  consciousness  of  his  former  internal  state,  and  no  acquaintance,  as 
yet,  with  external  things,  he  enters  this  sublunaty  scene  of  existence  a 
being  of  utter  ignorance.  It  may  be  asked,  why  is  man  thus  deprived 
of  the  advantage  of  that  knowledge  with  which  the  soul  is  originally 
imbued?  Why  is  this  knowledge  thus  shut  off?  The  answer  is,  that 
wwe  h©  to  be  born  into  this  knowledge,  every  individual  would  be 
similar  to  each  of  his  fellows,  since,  for  their  variety,  mankind  are 
largely  indebted  to  that  diversity  of  appropriation  of  knowledge  which 
each  individual  practices,  or,  the  results  which  he  allows  external  causes 
to  impress  upon  his  character.  Again,  the  varying  delights  of  this  life 
would  cdtogether  cease  under  a  different  order;  for  who  does  not 
recognise  the  peaceful  delights  of  infancy,  the  joys  of  childhood,  the 
pieaeures  of  youth,  and  the  satisfactions  of  maturity  ?  Each  differing 
as  the  soeae  changes,  and  each  valued  mote  highly  than  its  predecessor ! 
But,  were  all  bom  at  once  into  all  knowledge — at  once  wwrfoww— we 
should  be  old  at  birth,  and  the  enchanting  and  useful  variety  which  now 
exists  of  age,  adolescence,  youth,  childhood,  and  infancy,  would  be 
unknown.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  a  world  of  equally  wise  people,  none 
of  wiiom  had  experienced  what  it  was  to  have  been  young.  The 
exhilarating  pleasure  accompanying  the  discovery  and  acquisition  of 
truUi  could  npt  be  experienced.  The  exquisite  delight  attendant  on 
imparting  instruction  to  the  young,  would  never  come  into  play,  and 
neither  could  the  charms  of  conversation  exist,  for  none  would  have 
aught  to  seek,  or  any  knowledge  which  needed  to  be  communicated ; 
and  speech  and  society  would  alike  be  almost  useless.  To  take  a 
succinet  view  of  the  progress  of  a  human  being.     The  infant  commences 
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m^^ij^^MB  world  bf  me  ree^pd^  of  i^sttocis  niaprf  ffiteiA^ 
fkots  are  accumalated  in  tlra  memory ;  the  ii^tdlect  bje^yi,  Vtti^fitd^  iny 
Bl^Qpi'iBto  some  degree 'of  eoimexidn.  'Attettiiurai^tidxivittl^-to 
me  them,  and  for  this  purpose  an  e£Port  is  esffiiyed  \a  coitfplite^libl^ 
fitefW^dttfOJfti-^eWtbiBl  scfettces  'ire  borii ;  itid  tetljr,  tii6i«iJ«^'4ife 
iSict^d!)BefioDS  airo  Vdeg^esd)}  brought  into  ofdeor  and  agrecltteni  i^diFttto' 
tiAHlia^Huctliainii  beeiCi  embracec[-^the  living  '{ninGlipl^,  6f  ^  %e«i/W 
ffi*^  beanl^^^  6f  order,  deseends/Ms.  and  aniitaates  ivitk  iii^li^j^^ 
^irM  fifb  the  entire  frame-^'^e  spirit  of  the- Lord  breathes  t^ird^pM^ 
AWwhdei'atfdthanisftiBy prepared  to  q«it  Ibis  preparato*5fi«rlJHd'^ 
d(6ca|^  lite  hi^b;  ^  UisisSEul  position  for  wbidi  bn  ^l^-orip^ 
A%at<^j^tfatt  of  enferittg  tiw  bnijgdom  prepared  by  his  B&^iWy* 
¥iiiM['ix:M  the'CMmdfttiote'  of  th«  world,  to  bea^  and^to  ade«^^^tiM^ 
gftfeioti*  iiMtatidn,  **  iBnter  tbou Jnto  tbe  joy  of  %  Loid;^'  -  *^  .'*^^i 
Snh  '^''  {:   *i     V /•.{•;■'    .-        .        •  ^     .    ;     :'         .    ■■    •  .."/ioj^y  ni 

.v^:}/^^'"*       ."'/..-■'■"■  ^                  ..              "      .   ,     •         "          .'•  ■  '       "■■  (  ii'.OW  v,,r(j 

-rfrL*:U  05  ^.-    :■     ^  .'•;^'  XHE  .EtQIiY. SUPPER.  m.;    .;■  ?/   <-'i"Vi 

p^ri'C'(^lt. -   ■  ■  1 /•   ;;   \  '  .     ..  .  '     f'l'"^  '^''      ,   /        ^  . -r-'d"  ,,^,wfrjj 

Til^  ^^#^Et»i^Bv"   '  ■    ■                     •-    ^   .;■;-•      ■  ..'-'  U>   'lu^^^l 

^^  fefc,  ^{y  ftiB^as*^  RepofifilOry  tbfere  «flfe  floae  (*iidH%t«iWfe^dtf 
^Tfej^  SferttioniS/''Vbfeh  appear  tome  very  useful.  I  havd^th^pf 
tteftlhe  r^^i?k8'wbiob  loHow  npon  iSdeeii^ng  &e  -EEofy  B^spie^^i^ 
^§^^%oid^t3ii^  l^incifedly  iiS(ifiA,  and  {[  ^oUld,  ^or^ir^^  iC  m/bmH 
#Hta)^ei'^b^'^k  to  s^tbefis  M  ite  Mfiga^tie.---I  am,  &^^  ^^^^  !  '^^^ 
London,  .  '  ■-    -  Jij»i 

''%b^Ms^1^eti  said;  and  i£hicbdompM^  has  befei^  ni^ydie^^^fii^iiWIi^ 
Gli^^bBdidf'tbi  H%la6i  of  th^'i^eitifbete  of  fb^  Mew  Cbur^-'t^'iii^^^ 
Ih^^l^ic^eiit  of:  Ibe  ^Lord's  Holy  ^i^pet ;  \m  it  is  W  be  IM^  4m 
l^llitioba^bd«n(fon<^  tt>  ^^fteln  tbo  deni^  of  tbii  ii^4^^i^4i 
|foi#e  (Mit  ftie^tdmedf.  W^  fermtssibb,  I  <^,  tb^fbre^  G^bij^ 
l^o^i^Hl^fiB  ^b^ba^^o4eift<t^^  nte  ^ipo^^iiT^sul^t.  >^  '^ni/i-^r^ioa 
^  ^$  i^ippos^^ij^liiradkniiied  by  ^  ni«toil^A  (»f  #f«  NeW'^b«^r^/^M^ 
8iii^r^'^rsbfi(S'"wb6  stride  dally  to  f^au'  ^vils  as  sitm  dgdbitt  i?eS$ 
giolild  reo^^  the  Bac^mem  of  ibo  Ho^  a^d^t  iHlVb^^^ 

nneerity^  comply  with  the  Lord's  command,  "  DaiMi  4ii^r^ihh^^ii%ei 
of  Me,"  are  more  or  less  benefited  thereby. ~ 

First,  tbed>  rcbmd^ive  Ifaat  tftie  Saist^Bdlent  dboiild  ^e  administered  at 
the  time  which  would  be  f^ost  conveniftt  to  ^he  grmU^  number. 

Secondly,  that  it  should  be  m^A^^i ugular  act  of  worship  on  the  first 
l)us«afl^kqtibeiiiKlBia^  m^tead  cf  %«ing  an*  eafmim&mwij  m9fiiwSiiA\mi 
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th^  iiagoliMr  serace  be  AlKNTteiied,  8a  as  to  bru^ 
enqplqyed  in  the  usual  service. 

Thirdly,  that  the  whole  0/  ihe  oongrtgatioA  be  mmtei  bj  (be  minister 
to  ^dtness  the  admiQistration. 

Aooording  to  the  present  practice,  it  aj^pears  to  me  that  tie  ought  not 
to  expect  a  much  better  attendance  than  we  have ;  for  ihe  Sacmmeni  is 
npw  administered  at  a  time  which  is  lewt  oonvemeiU  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  people*  and  therefore  they  cannot  conveniently  stay.  We  have 
services  which  last  from  eleven  to  one  o'ckxsk— this  is  quite  long  enou^^ 
9t  once — ^but  the  Sacrament  is  administered  after  this  is  over,  and  the 
ordinary  congregation  gcme;  and  before  the  Sacramental  ftervkse  is 
finished,  it  is  needy  two  o'clock— occasionally  quite  two  o*clock-^maldng 
allK>getfaer  a  service  ^ree  hours  long^  This,  by  many,  is  folt  tie  he  too 
long,  if  not  tedious,  consequently  they  do  not  stay.  Otheit;s,  who  are 
in  situations,  for  instance^  cannot  stay  thus  late,  because,  if  they  did, 
they  would  lose  their  dinners,  or  greatly  incommode  the  fomily.  Others, 
again,  who  are  the  heads  of  families,  cannot  stay  with  comf(Nrt  to  them- 
selves, because,  if  they  did,  they  know  that  their  families  and  young 
people  at  home  would  be  getting  out  of  order.  Others  still  there  are 
wbo43anttot  stay  so  long,  because  they  have  so  far  to  go  home  that  it 
would  make  them  very  late.  These  may  appear  to  some  as  trifling 
reasons,  but  it  sfpears  to  me  that,  whether  th^  be  so  regarded  or  not» 
they  are  just  ones  against  the  present  practice  <rf  Umg  services,  and  that 
they  are  the  main  atuses  vi4y  so  few,  comparatively,  of  our  members, 
recmve  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

When  the  Holy  Supper  is  to  be  administered,  let  the  ordinary 
se^ioes  be  shortened,  so  that  the  whole  be  concluded  by  the  uffual  time, 
and  especially  let  0II  the  oaihgvegatioH  be  invited  by  the  minister  to  st^gf 
ani  witness  the  service.  The  service  itself  is  very  beautifol,  and  I 
think  must  have  a  veiy  beneficial  influence  upon  the  minds  of  all  who 
hear  it,  whether  they  receive  the  Sacrament  or  not ;  and  I  think,  if 
something  of  this  sort  were  done,  we  should  not  have  to  comi^ain  of 
there  being  so  fow  members  who  receive  the  Holy  Supper ;  but  that 
many  persons  who  now  never  hear  the  service  at  fdl  would  stay,  and, 
seeing  their  brethren  approach  the  Lord's  table,  wotfld  be  induced  to 
" go  and  do  lUmoise.' 
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Verom  est  Fidei  et  Bonam  est  Amocis. 


Itr  hiM  always  been  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  ^e  greatest  importance  to 
have  a  thoroughly  correct  understanding  of  the  phraseology  of  Sweden- 
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bi»^,  for  on  this  depends  the  accurate  discernment  of  his  teaching* 
As  an  extensive  writer  in  Latin,  no  author  is  probably  more  intelligible 
and  perspicuous  than  S wedenborg.  *  His  theological  style  is  most  simple, 
and  to  the  experienced  Latin  scholar  presents  no  diflScnlties.  One 
peculiarity  of  his  style  is  the  frequent  employment  of  neuter  adjectives 
as  abstract  nouns,  such  as  Divinum,  Humanum,  Spirituale,  Naturala; 
Bonum,  Verum,  Falsum,  &c. ;  but  these  terms  are  so  frequently 
defined*  either  directly,  or  their  meaning  is  so  obvious  from  the  eontext, 
as,  after  a  little  experience,  to  become  clearly  intelligible  to  the  Latin 
reader.  In  the  employment  of  these  abstract  nouns  he  is  fully  authorised 
by  the  genius  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  as  might  be  amply 
shewn  from  Cicero  and  other  writers  of  the  Augustan  age.  Another 
peculiarity  of  his  style  is  the  solution  of  what  the  grammarians  call  the 
infinitive  cum  accusative  into  its  more  simple  form,  by  the  employment 
of  quod,  by  substituting  the  nominative  for  the  accusative,  and  % 
putting  the  verb  in  the  proper  tense  to  agree  with  it. 

An  example  or  two  will  explain  this  to  the  uninitiated : — Thus  Cioero 
says,  "Videmus  lapidem  conflictu  atque  tritu  elici ignem.'*  (Nat.  Deo.  ii. 
S5.)  **We  see  that  by  rubbing  and  striking  stones  together  hre  is 
elicited  ;"  whereas  S wedenborg,  instead  of  saying  elici  ig^iem,  which  is  the 
infinitive  with  the  accusative,  would  express  it  thus — ^'quodeliciaturigmg,*^ 
resolving  the  phrase  into  its  more  simple  form  \yy  the  use  of  qtu)d,  and  by 
ehanging  the  accusative  into  the  nominative,  and  the  verb  into  the  tense 
and  person  agreeing  with  it.  Now,  this  phraseology  is  naost  frequent  in 
the  pure  Latin  style,  and  S  wedenborg,  especially  in  his  theological  writings, 
almost  invariably  departs  from  it,  by  resolving,  as  was  said,  the  phrase 
through  the  use  of  quod,  into  a  form  more  readily  understood.  This* is 
the  reason  why  Swedenborg's  style  is  found  to  be  so  simple  and  easy  to 
be  understood  by  those  who  have  made  but  little  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  Latin.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  this  solution 
of  the  infinitive  with  the  accusative  by  quod  is  in  most  cases,  where  no 
ambiguity  would  result,  a  departure  from  pure  classic  latinity,  and  it  10 
this  which  has  led  many  to  find  fault  with  Swedenborg's  style.  That  it 
may  be  seen  how  frequent  this  phraseology  is  in  Latin,  we  will  adduce 
the  following  sentences  from  the  purest  Latin  authors,  especially  from 
Cicero : — 

Soils,  luD8B  siderumqae  omnium  adspectns  satis  indioat,  uon  esse  eaforMA* — 
(Cio.  N.  D.  ii.  16.)  Democritus  didt,  innumerabiles  esse  mtuidos. — (Cie.  Aoad.  iv.  55^ 
Druides  inprimis  hoc  volunt  persaadere,  non  inierire  animos,  sed  ab  aliis  post  mortem 
iratisire  sud.  alios. — (Csbs.  B.  G-.  vi.  14.)     Orpheum  poeiam  docet  Aristoteles  nunquam 

*  This  remark  is,  of  course,  inteuded  to  refer  to  the  works  published  by  buasdl^ 
and  not  to  his  M3S.  which  have  lately  been  printed. 
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/WSws.— (Cic.  N.  D.  1©7.)  Tradiimn  est,  H^merum  eowtm  fttisse,'^  (Cio.  Tew.  v.  1 14.) 
ifoi^KAA  «8M  «o^ei»,  phUosopUtu  probabit;  qoantustit  mathematiou8.>-(Seii.  Epis.  88,) 
Ceitum  est,  liberot  a  parentibiis  amari.— (Quint,  y.  10.) 

Now  in  all  these  cases,  Swedenborg  would  have  resolved  these 
sentences  through  quod,  as  above  described.  Hence  it  is  that  the  term 
iuod  so  often  occurs  in  his  diction,  which,  although  it  detracts  from  the 
pure  latinitj  of  the  st^le,  yet  the  sense  is  thereby  rendered  more  precise, 
and  more  easily  intelligible  to  the  modern  reader  of  Latin. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Swedenborg*s  style  is  that  of  not  using  the 
ablative  absolute.  This  is  a  mode  of  expression  very  frequent  in  classic 
authors,  and  is  an  essential  feature  of  good  Latin.  This  mode  of 
expression  consists  in  putting,  in  a  sentence,  a  subordinate  phrase,  which 
has  its  own  subject  and  predicate,  into  the  ablative,  rejecting  the 
particle,  and  converting  the  verb  into  a  participle,  which  is  then  put 
into  the  ablative  to  agree  with  its  subject.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
this  phraseology  in  classic  authors  is  one  of  the  difidculties  which  tyros 
have  to  encounter,  because  we  have  nothing  analogous  to  it  in  English. 

An  example  or  two  will  shew  this  more  clearly.  Cicero  says: — 
•* Pythagoras,  Tarquinio mperbo  regnante,iu  Italiam  venit." — (Tusc.  i.  38.) 
Here  the  words  in  italics  are  in  the  ablative  absolute,  as  just  described. 
Instead  of  putting  those  words  in  the  ablative,  Swedenborg  would  have 
resolved  them  by  saying  "  cum  Tarquinius  regnarety  This  is  also  good 
I^tin,  b\;it  not  so  elegantly  classic  as  the  other;  it  is,  however,  especially 
in  more  complicated  sentences,  more  easily  intelligible,  and  afifords 
another  reason  why  Swedenborg^s  Latin,  compared  with  the  ancient 
authors,  can  be  so  easily  understood.  This  ablative  absolute  is,  as 
already  stated,  of  most  frequent  occurrence ;  a  few  specimens  shall  be 
adduped : — 

Thcaeybulus  a  barbaris,  ex  oppido  uoota  errwplumefacUi,  in  tabemaoulo  interfeotus 
est. — (Nepos.  viii.  4.)  Dionysiiim  inorientem  prsemisit  Augustus,  iturom  Armeniam 
majore  Jilio. — (Pliny  His.  Nat.  vi.  27.)  Quaeritur,  utrum,  mundus  terra  itanU 
circomeat,  an  mundo  stante  terra  vertatur. — (Sen.  y.  2,  Tii.  2.) 
This  mode  of  expression  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  nearly  all 
which,  Swedenborg  in  his  later  style,  in  which  he  wrote  his  theological 
works,  would  have  resolved  by  the  employment  of  some  suitable  particle 
such  ad  cum,  quod,  &c. ;  hence,  again,  a  reason  why  quod  so  frequently 
occurs  in  his  diction,  and  why  his  style  is  so  easy  to  the  student 

We  have  entered  upon  this  exposition  of  Swedenborg's  style  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  ancient  authors,  because  the  inquiry  has  often 
been  made  why  the  author's  Latin,  in  his  theological  works,  is  so  easy 
to  the  student,  and  why  the  particle  quod  so  frequently  occurs  in  his 
dictiott. 
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But  however  intelligiMe,  in  itself,  9wedenborg>  style  is,  antitl^ 
question  comes  to  be  considered: — How  can  his  phraaeoibgf  be  best 
rendered  into  English  ?  This  question  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  has  often  been  eonElidered,  especially  of  late  years,  in  pubttsftdag 
new  editions  of  his  works.  Mr.  Olowes,  who  tnmskted  ^e  greoto 
part  of  his  works,  was  so  faithful  to  ^le  original  as,  for  the  most  pott, 
to  render  it  verbatitn,  and  thus  to  infuse,  in  nMiny  cases,  the  Lftin  idiom 
into  the  English.  This  has  been  found  to  be  so  ittcongruooa  with  the 
phraseology  of  our  own  language,  as  to  give  rise  to  some  m&apfa^en- 
sion  and  obscurity  of  thought  to  the  English  reader.  The  infuaij^  of 
the  Latin  idiom  into  the  English  is  by  no  means  necessary ;  am^ilk 
strictest  fidelity  to  the  author  is  perfectly  consktent  with  a  conisot  and 
mmple  English  style  of  expression.  The  London  Prin^fog '9bdely 
have  aimed  all  along  in  their  editions  at  the  realizatioti  of  tMs  desmble 
object,  and  in  their  revision  and  publication  ot  the  works  they  hav«;' lo 
a  great  extent,  succeeded ;  so  that  the  EngUsh  reader,  however  fuddi- 
ous  his  taste  may  be  as  to  correctness  of  style,  has  now  in  realty  faot 
little  to  complain  of.  For  this  achievement  the  cordial  thaenlui  of  all 
interested  in  the  doctrines  and  writings  of  the  New  Church  ate  efifiieei- 
ally  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  London  Printing  Society.  f 

But  however  clear  the  style  of  Swedenborg  is  to  the  experienced 
Latin  readcs*,  there  may  arise  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  ri^ 
rendering  into  English  of  certain  phrases.  Hie  phrase  at  fiie  head-  df 
this  paper,  "  Ffrwrn  w«.^l«\^6omim  «<amw^,^  is  one  on  whiclradifier- 
ence  exists.  The  literal  rendering  is  obvious — **  Truth  in  of  Fafth,  atia 
Oood  19 of  Love  ;**  but  the  question  arises  whether  this  literal  mode'^ 
rendering  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted*  and  whether  it  is  not  liable  i^ 
aome  obscurity  of  apprehen»on  on  the  part  &i  the  merely  En^h 
i^Bader.  It  will  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  the  literal  version. of  ^bis 
phiase  is  not  strictly  oongnioua  to  our  English  dicti(ML  la  £a»t,  jti^fL 
Latinism  introduced  into  the  language.  Neither  in  the.  writings^  jjtf 
Johnson  nor  of  Addison  do  we,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken*  &nd 
such  latinized  English,  How«  then*  would  these  distinguished  mep*  f3 
standards  at  aothority  in  ration  to  style  in  English,  have  rendered 
this  phrase?  Grammatically  and  philosophically  considered,  thece  ii 
in  the  phrase  a  sotgeet  and  a  predicate :  verum  is  the  subjectr  aivl  ^ 
^dl^  is  the  predicate.  Ellipses  we  know  abound  in  the  ancient  Itp- 
guages,  but  the  genius  of  the  modem  languages  does  not  admit  pf  so 
tnucih  elliptical  expression,  and  this  is  one  of  the  features  whiobdiiiti^- 
guisfa  hereon  tl»B  ancient  aisd  modem  tongues.  Now  thep  a^  ,m 
ellifi^is  in  the  above  phrase.     Troth  is  predicated  of  tsith',,ijaat,Wf 
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^Tttdifc  is  eaid  to  he  son^Mmg  of  feith ;  jtfeat  somethm^  i|i.  JL^tii^,  flpflprd- 

ikig  t©  the  eUipt»oal  genius  of  tla$  lang^jage,.  i^i  J^ftout^  ^  But  tjju5;.^p^- 

lish  language  not  beiag  so  eUifMacftU  re^wr^s  tht^^^tm  fo^^fi^^i^^^bif^ 

.Trudi  -»  6aid  to  bo  of  FaHb,  diould  bo  wppliod. ,  N>^,  .^  ^qip^dgr 

\tkal  the  loll  prdtioato  is  supj^iad  wheu  it  is  tbi^s?  t^raosj^t^d— -*^>^n4^^p 

theol^  of  FaM>"    Sottie  otbesj  terpa  bosidos  e4;>c^  ft8.a^^aj^^:.to 

soppljttbo  eilipaisv  or  the  foil  predjoftl^  joa^  prob^Wj^^^ 

.^iickBAttuUter^ot  iking;  but  o2^'a$^.wexH>T)»d9V$preferal>ld*,r,_  .  ;  or.  i 

We wiU now  substonlaate Irani  cleu^sio^a^tborit^  our, r|^9i$u:k6  J^% tbe 

Toltipsis  in  some  use$  of  the  X«atin  genitiv49,  and  the  Etoc^itjr  ^^supplj^- 

ing  the  ellipais  in  Englieb.    Tbos  CicevQ  ss^,-^**inibfit3iUi  anim^^^ 

Isuperstttio."    (Piv.  ii.  ia§.)    LiteralJy^-r'VSi^a^U^  is  of  a,W)^ 

mind/*    Here  the  ellipsis  ia  obvious,  apd  must  in  jBn^d^  be  supp}^ 

ths8:^«-*^Saperstition  is  (the  mark,  <>t  tndicfi^iQn}  of  a  weak  minc^^" 

cTbi&iiiode  of  eiq^res^n  is  very  frequent  in  J^tin,  bi^  ip.  all  cf^gjs 

vbeni  ti^nateted  into  i^ti^i^bi  it  i%;  Q^o^saiy.to  supply  the.  ^l^if* 

cotiiermse  we  iatroduae  to  :^e  English ,  reader  ^nintelligii^e-latini^icgs 

iLato  thd  teii^age:  a  ifew  quotations  /vwiU  clearly  deinonsjb;:a|e  tii|s;7p 

^ImpraH  hinnmm  ei$f  mendacio  failure ;"  (Cio.  Muf.  62,).    **  To deceiyp 

by  falsehood  is  {the  proof*  or  dgn)  of  a  wicked  m^n."—**  .Bpni  j>^8torys 

i««^t6ndere  pecua,  non  dsglubar^;"  (Sv^et.  Tib.  32,>    *.*  Jt  is  (the  ^ty) 

joi  a  good  ^ej^erd  to  shear  the  ^heep,  and  np^  to  teaif  them.'.]    I^^.t^ 

¥e\!i^  more  Examples  be  adduced ; —  ,  ,  \^      ,rt     ..  ...^ 

^  £ei»«€»iiiiim«,  just^m  g^«Hai%  qon  fruotuA  ^t  Yem  vi]rtut|S|  f^udiare.— -(C^^^ 

<Svk  5f.}    Neglig^re  qai4^  se  qai9qtie  8^1ltiat,  non  solum  arro^<mtis  es(^  sod  dmhino 

-dissoluH^^iCicOfi  U  99,)     CajusvU  hominis  est  brrare ;   nutltili^  titi  >SiiHpimtiii,  %, 

enoi^  perseyerare.— (Cio.  Phil.  12,^  5.)    Jitdicis  eH^  nott  quid  ipec^  vdll,  ^i^^tifd^tibc 

^i^t  teliglo  oogaii^  cQgitare.^(Cio.  Oloent.  1&9;>  '    *  :    :;    ^'  ^   .  '-:  _  ;     .  r^.i 

'    Kbw,  In  all  these  eases,  e^o^t^^'tbe  Mlip^ia  be  stippUdd».^  roi^^ 

them  verbatim  into  English  would  be  to  make  the  8dnl^^^unint^i|pjbi^ 

'to  the  Engti^h  reader.    This  use  of  llie  Latin  genitive^  Swode^j^$i^ 

Wteh  employs,  as  in  the  common  phbse8,*'Teifeim^e3t;iitit^fl|?^«j^* 

"bonum  est  voluntatis;"    "cogitirtio  est  intdlefiliteS"   ft^m^m  M^ 

4nembri©  et  inde  cogitafioiftis  ;'*  **  verum  estfidei^'et  ^i»lto.^l^ftSle(l^4' 

&c. ;  and  we  con^der  that  to  render  them  mtapui»  EnglislEttbeeUip^ 

must  be  supplied.  .      .  d  x 

"^     We  now  inquire,  theological^,  as  truth  the  oj^eet   of.JaiAlfe!   a^ 

is  good  the  object  of  love?    It  is  admitted  that  &ith  mu^  bil^ 

an  object,   and  likewise  love.     What^   then,   is  the  Qbj$»cli^  pf  1q^ 

and  faith  ?    Doubtless,  the  Loid  HimBel£».  .  But  we ^ace  ta, tbin^  ^i.^]^ 

Lord  dhifefly  ftsto  His  Eftenoe^  aad^netas  toHia-P^^ofu.  (4^^i^:fe^^) 

Bui  His  Essence  is^  iniiiite  goodness  lod  t^fa/.^jeofiil^q^i^p^ 
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Goodness  is  specifically  the  object  of  love,  aud  His  Truth  is  specifically 
the  object  of  faith.  (See  H.  D,  29.)  But  Swedenborg  further  teaches 
us  that  scientifics  and  spiritual  truths  (that  is,  the  truths  of  faith,  which 
are  spiritual)  are  the  objects  of  the  interior  understanding,  as  the 
objects  of  nature,  together  with  the  light,  are  the  objects  of  the  eye. 
(See  A,  B.  920,  A.  C.  6084,  9723.)  But  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  truth  as  an  object  of  faith  before  it  is  conjoined  with  lovfe,  and 
truth  when  conjoined  with,  love,  and  proceeding  from  it.  This  difference, 
however,  the  author  has  so  frequently  pointed  out  and  exhibited,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  enlarge  upon  it.  Editor. 


REVIEW. 

Orationem  ex   Harvkii   Inbtittjto  in  jiEdtbus   Regalis  Medicorvm 

ColUgii  Londmerms;  Habebat  Joannes  Spur  gin,  M.D.y  de. 

The  Harveian  Oration,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London ;  by  John  Spur  gin,  M,D,,  Fellow  of  the  said  College^ 
and  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Cambridge,  July,  1861.  pp.  24. 
This  oration  is  delivered  annually,  in  Latin,  by  some  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  who  is  honoured  by  the  appointment  to 
address  this  august  assembly  of  the  medical  faculty.  Why  it  should  be 
still  delivered  in  Latin  is,  we  suppose,  either  from  prescription,  or 
from  ancient  usage,  since  not  more  than  a  century  ago  nearly  all 
lectures  and  books  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  medicine,  were  written 
and  delivered  in  Latin;  and  prescriptions,  on  account  of  precise, 
technicalities,  are  still  written  in  that  language. 

Our  readers  may  probably  inquire  what  business  has  our  periodical 
with  works  of  this  kind  ?  We  will  tell  them :  the  theology  of  the 
New  Church  is  based  upon  what  we  conceive  to  be  true  systems  of 
science,  and  the  mission  of  our  Magazine  and  Review  is  not  merely  to 
advance  the  knowledge  of  a  true  theology,  but  the  true  principles  of. 
science  also.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  works  of  God  are  in  harmony 
with  the  Word  of  God,  and  we  need  not  fear  that  the  position  we 
maintain  will  be  found  to  be  correct. 

Dr.  Spurgin,  the  gentleman  thus  honoured  to  deliver  an  oration 
before  the  first  medical  assembly  in  Europe,  has  for  many  years  been  a 
diligent  student  of  Swedenborg's  philosophy,  and  especially  of  his 
physiological  works.  He  was  among  the  first  in  this  country,  now 
about  thirty  years  ago,  to  point  out  their  intrinsic  merits,  although,  at 
that  period,  they  lay  universally  neglected  by  the  scientific  world.  As 
a  proof  of  his  diligence  in  research,  and  his  desire  to  awaken  attention 
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to  the  mine  of  scientific  and  philosophical  -  troths  he  had  discovered  in 
Swedenborg,  he  inserted  occasionally,  between  1825  and  1835,  many 
valuable  papers  in  this  periodical.*  And  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  his  conversation,  that  the  able 
translators,  the  Eev.  A.  Clissold  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  were  induced  to 
study  this  portion  of  Swedenborg's  works,  and  eventually,  after  much 
arduous  labour,  to  present  them  to  us  in  so  correct  and  so  elegant  a 
translation  as  we  now  possess. 

The  "  Oration"  commences  with  a  brief  introduction,  soliciting,  in 
a  truly  modest  form,  the  indulgence  of  the  assembly.  It  then  yields  a 
most  respectful  homage  to  Truth,  showing  that  all  good  minds,  with  one 
consent,  have  uniformly  declared  that  there  is  nothing  so  delightful 
and  so  much  to  be  desired  as  the  light  of  Truth,  inasmuch  as  from  this 
source  all  true  wisdom  must  flow.  In  these  remarks  we  are  reminded 
of  that  magnificent  prologue  which  Swedenborg  prefixed  to  his  "  Animal 
Kingdom." 

The  way  by  which  we  can  discover  Truth,  that  is,  the  Truth  of 
Science  and  Philosophy,  is  then  discussed  in  a  brief  but  luminous 
manner.  This  way  is  either  the  synthetic  or  the  analytic,  or  both  com- 
bined. The  analytic  is  the  way,  a  posteriori ^  by  which  we  arrive  from 
effects  to  causes  and  uses,  which  are  ends ;  and  the  synthetic  is  the  way, 
a  priori,  by  which  we  descend  from  ends  and  causes  into  effects.  But 
as  we  must  first  ascend  before  we  can  descend,  the  analytic  is,  of  course, 
the  only  method  by  which  scientific  investigation  can  be  successfully 
conducted.  But  having  ascended  by  analysis,  to  causes  and  principles, 
we  can  then  by  %nthesis  descend  and  take  a  wide  survey  of  effects, 
results,  phenomena,  and  uses. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  bring  forward  the  distinguished  men  who 
were  formerly  members  of  the  College,  and  especially  the  celebrated 
Harvey,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Lecture,  and  a  munificent  contri- 
butor to  the  resources  of  the  Institution.  The  discoverer  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  that  is,  the  first  who  brought  it  and  established  it 
as  a  fact  in  the  domain  of  science,  had  much  prejudice  and  hostility  to 
contend  with,  even  from  the  members  of  this  very  college,  before  his 
discovery  could  be  acknowleged  as  a- fact.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  having  an  obscure  perception  of  a  truth,  and  seeing  that  truth 
established  as  a  scientific  fact.  We  remember  to  have  read  in  old 
Seneca  that  **  the  blood  circulates  through  the  body ;"  but  it  remained  for 
Harvey  to  establish  it  in  the  domain  of  science.     The  blood  is  every 

♦  See  this  periodical  for  1825,  p.  601  ;  for  1826,  p.  38,  p.  123,  p.  216,  p.  303, 
p.  484,  p.  463,  p.  639. 
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thing  in  the  hodj — the  parent  and  the  alumnus  of  all  its  parts^-in  fact, 
it  is  the  proximate  soul  of  the  body ;  much,  therefore,  must  depend  in 
medical  science  and  practice  on  a  dioroug^  knowledge  of  the  blood- 
Upon  this  subject  the  orator  dwells  in  a  powerfid  strain  of  eloquence. 

The  author  here  very  appropriately  introduces  the  subject  of  die 
ooronaiy  vessels  of  the  heart,  bo  largely  treated  of  by  Swedenborg.  This 
ttibject,  we  believe,  is  not  only  of  the  uUDost  importance  to  a  true  kaolin- 
ledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  heart  and  its  functions,  but,  like  the 
physiology  of  the  spleen  and  of  the  lymphatics,  it  is  still  unknown 
in  the  physiological  world.  Swedenborg,  knowing  the  opposition  he 
should  have  to  encounter  from  the  scientific  men  of  his  day,  treated  the 
subject  of  the  coronary  vessels  in  a  most  minute  and  elaborate  manner; 
in  order  to  arrive  at  their  true  physiology.  This  opposition  and  dai^ 
ness,  we  believe,  still  exists,  and  Dr.  Spurgin,  by  inttoducing  iWes 
important  point  in  physiology  into  head  quarters,  has  opened  the  wa^ 
for  its  future  discussion.  It  is  true  that  he  only  briefly  states  the 
subject,  as  neither  the  occasion  nor  the  time  permitted  its  more  araj^e 
elucidation ;  nor  does  he  mention  the  works  of  the  great  physiologist 
who  first  treated  this  subject  in  so  elaborate  a  form.  But  there  is  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  that  the  author  of  this  oration,  after  the  honourable 
reception  he  has  met  with,  on  the  part  of  his  fellow  collegiates,  ^ 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  giving  lectures  at  the  College  on  this 
important  subject,  and  likewise  on  others  connected  with  physiology,  in 
which  we  are  certain  many  new  and  valuable  ideas  can  be  presented  to 
the  members  of  the  College  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  oration,  which  is  characterised  by  a  pure  aifli  elegant  latinily, 
concludes  with  an  eloquent  allusion  to  the  "Great  Exhibition,"  as 
follows:  — 

'*  Behold  that  palace,  which,  wonderful  to  the  sight,  such  as  was  never  heard  of 
before  in  the  worldii  history, — constructed,  m  it  were,  by  Divine  magic,  of  glass  abd 
iron,  tean  itBtAt  on  lofty  columns  to  the  skies  !  whither  the  people  of  all  Baiiona^ 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  flow  together  ;  whete  all  the  more  elegant  sbd  liselUf 
arts  are  exhibited  from  every  land  ;  where  all  the  best  inventions  and  disooveiiea  are 
displayed,  and  where  aU  the  meet  predous  products  of  art  and  manufacture,  the 
workmanship  of  wUch,  if  possible,  sarpassing  the  materiahi  of  which  they  are  madfl, 
are  brought  together,  and  publicly  exhi1>ited  to  view.  Where,  also,  every  trotker 
in  the  fine  arts^  of  whatever  nation,  and  of  whatever  condition  and  chroumstanoev 
he  be,  will  receive  the  merited  reward  of  his  ingenuity  and  skill.  But  espedaDy 
where  men  themselves,— oar  e^m  countrymen  and  their  welcome  visitors  from  every 
clime, — come  more  closely  together,  and  mutually  regarding  each  other,  wiU  become 
more  united  in  the  bonds  of  fraternity  and  love,  so  that  good  will,  tranquillity^  and 
peace  may  hereafter  flourish  threughont  the  earth,  and  the  nations  ceas&  to  lean» 
war  any  more.'* 
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Tub  MsffriNG  iibld  bt  thb  Membtebs  op 
TBB  New  Jbbdsaleh  Cbub€h,  in 
Freemason's  Hall,  London,  19th 
AUQ^T,  1851. 


The  publUked  report  of  the  {Miblio 
meeting  held  in  August  last,  has  been 
extensively  circulated,  and  is  known  to 
hft  doing  much  good.  The  Goomittee 
request  those  societies  and  individuals 
who  subscribed  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  meeting,  to  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
without  delay,  for  the  copies  to  which 
tTiey  are  entitled.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
aocompanyittg  baUmce.  sheet  to  wliat 
extent  the  seport  has  been  advertised, 
and  in  the  next  number  of  the  Intellectual 
Repositc^  a  statement  of  its  eurcmlation, 
80  far  as  this  may  be  asoertaioed,  will  be 
published.  In  the  meantime  it  is  hoped 
tliBt  those  whone  means  wiH  allow  of 
their  doing  so,  will  purohaae  copiea  for 
distribution,  as  it  will  be  found  a  most 
u«eAi1  auxiUary  to  the  means  already  in 
operatioB  for  disMminftting  a  Imowledge 
of  the  heavenly  doctrines. 

IMstribution  of  tracts: — Number  already 
announced,  Q^bi'O ;  since  distributed, 
German,  2a8 ;  French,  367.  Total,  7,1 55. 
Alf&ed  Essex,  Secretary. 

€,  Cmt^wd-flreet,  London, 


Statement  cf  Cath  received  and  escptnded 
on   account  <\f  Die  Public  Meeting  on 
'  Av£fftst  19,  1051. 

Receipts. 

£.     8.     d. 
Announced  in  the  Intellectual 

-  Repository  for  October 141   19    6 

A  Frtenwl  0     5     0 

Miv  Briiyley 0  10    0 

Mr,  Lancaster ,.       110 

Jersey   Society,    for   French 

-tracts.... : 0  10    0 

I^Aamed  by  MethodistMagA-* 

-zipa* , ^. 0    6a 

Arwle  Square  Society,  third 
,ai)nouneemcnt  , 10     0 

i-  ; 

7t  £U6  12     S 


'  •' 'Tlfcr  Tnana«;ers  of  Hic  Wcllio<li6t  Magnzine 
reftiscU  tof  insert  flic  ndvcrtiscmcot  tit  tliepuWictr 
tion  of  the  repori. 

N.  S.  NO     143.  —  YOL.  XIJ, 


HxpendttHre. 

£.   0.   d. 
Advertisements     announcing 

the  meeting 16  18    8 

Trimer,  prm ting  bills,  &c....  2  2  6 
Hughes,  do.  tickets  and  bills.  3  16  0 
Rent,  &c..  Freemason's  Hall.  13  16  0 
Pitman  and  Reed,  reporting 

the  meeting 5     5     0 

Ditto,  supplying  reports  for 

newspapers  2  10    0 

Newspapers     containing    re- 
ports : — 

120  Chronicles 2  10    0 

50  Patriots 1     0  10 

100  Advertisers  ...  2  1  8 
60  Nonoonformists  1  10  0 
SOVVesleyanThnea  0  12    6 

5  Odd  papers    ...  0     2     1 

7  17    1 

Advertising  resolutions  once 

in  each:— 

Tones    4    0    0 

Chronicle  2  15     0 

Advertiser 2     0     0 

Spectator 1  J9    0 

Patriot I   10     0 

Nonconformist 1   10     0 

Wesleyan  Times  ...  1   10    0 

Herald  « 2  10    0 

AthensBum   1  10     0 

Examiner 1  10    0 

Leskder  1   10    0 

22    4    0 

Cave  and  Sever,  printing  re- 
port, l.lOOforlntelledtuai 

Repository,   1,150  on  fine 

paper 32  11     6 

Advertising  report  in  Exami- 
ner, Leader,  Spectator,  & 

AthensBUm,  twice  each  ...      2    4    6 
Church  of  England  Magazine, 

Methodist  Magazine,  Beofs 

List,  Evangelical  Christen- 
dom, Patriot,  Banner,Chri8- 

tian  Times,  WesloyanTimes, 

Nono(mft>nnist)TimetiJ>aily 

News,  Chronicle,   Herald, 

Advertiser,        Manchester 

Guardian,    Glasgow    Mail, 

Western  •rim€»<ExeterX  N. 

Bntiah  Advertiser  (Edia< 

burgh),  Stamford  Mercury, 

Midland  Counties  Herild 

(Birmingham),    Newcastle 

Courant,  >and  Critic,  oneo 

cacli     *-      .6    5     5- 

2y 
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J^    8.  d. 

PosUge 3    8  II 

Printing,  duty,   freight,  &c. 

on  Gennan  trnot 7    4  2 

Walton  and  Mitchell,  printing 

French  tract 11     0  0 

Porterage  and  carriage 1  18  0 

Bowry,  printing  oirQulars,  da., 

postages,  48. ,. 0  13  0 

Tract  diatributor 3     7  6 

Stationery 0  15  4 

Balance 1  14  10 


£145  12     3 


Debts  owing. 
Mr.  Hodson  (advertisements)       0  15     0 
Bath  Journal  and  Cambridge 

Independent  Press  (say)...       0  10     0 
The   advertisement    on    the 

wrapper    of    the    present 

number  of  the  Intellectual 

Repository  (say) 0     6     0 


£1  11     0 


Audited  and  found  correct,  by  us,  Oct. 
21,  1851. 

Bi^NJAMIN  OOORNB, 

John  Thq^.  Bainb& 


Scornsu  Amnual  Assembly. 

The  seventeenth  meeting  (^tliis  Assem- 
bly was  held  in  the  Society's  Chapel, 
IniBrmary-street,  Edinburgh,  on  Friday 
evening,  September  1 2th,  1851.  About 
60  friends  sat  down  to  tea.  Besides  the 
members  and  firiends  belonging  to  Edin- 
burgh and  its  vicinity,  there  were  others 
present  from  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Alloa, 
Dunfermline,  Limekilns,  and  Burntisland. 
Letters  were  also  read  from  the  Rev.  W. 
Bruce,  of  London;  Mr.  Gilmour,  of  Pais- 
1^;  and  Mr.  Maointoah,  of  Aberdeen, 
expressing  regret  that  the  writers  were 
not  able  to  attend. 

The  Rev.  T.  O.  Preseott,  of  Glasgow, 
being  caUed  to  the  chair,  stated  briefly 
the  ol^eet  and  nature  of  the  mefting. 
"  We  are  met  (he  said)  to  strengthen 
each  other  in  the  love  of  those  things 
that  belong  to  our  eternal  peace,  and  by 
an  interchange  of  thought,  to  impart  to 
each  other  new  ideas.  Let  these  objects, 
therefore,  be  steadily  kept  before  us  in  all 
our  remarks.  Let  us  beware  of  confining 
our  attention  to  subjects  of  an  abstract 
or  ipeculativo  character.  In  exhibiting 
the   beauty  of  our  doctrines,  let  us,  at 


the  same  time,  remember  to  pourtmy  thd 
influence  they  are  calculated  to  exert  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  lovingly  receive 
them." 

Addresses  were  then  delivered  on  the 
foUowipg  subjects  : — 

I.-^The  commotions  which  have  re- 
cently agitated  the  Christian  world, 
evidences  of  the  descent  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.     By  Mr.  Yule. 

II.—The  test  of  the  universality  of  a 
church,  and  of  its  fitness  for  all  tlmes^  is 
its  capacity  of  adaptation  to  every  con- 
dition of  the  human  mind.  The  New 
Church  is  the  only  system  that  can  stand 
this  test,  and  bring  adequate  evidence  of, 
its  universal  applicability.  By  JUx* 
Drysdale. 

III. — The  most  certain  means  within 
our  power  for  the  increase  of  the  New 
Church  is  the  careful  instruction  of  our, 
children  in  the  doctrines  ;  which  can  bd 
eficoted  systematically  and  thoroughly 
only  by  the  establishment  in  each  society  ■ 
of  Sunday  schools,  composed  of  the 
children  of  its  members. 

Mr.  Preseott  kindly  consented  to  re- 
main with  us  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  assembly,  when  he  delivered  two 
admirable  discourses,  and  administered 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord"^  Supper^ 
which  we  had  not  received  sinoe  the 
departure  of  our  minister,  the  Rev.  W. 
Bruce,  to  London.  -A.. 


Journal  op  tub  Thirtt-toiro  Gssibbal 
Convention  op  trb  ^i£w  Cuciich  m 
THE  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  brief  account  we 
gave  of  the  American  Coovention  in  our 
August  number,  we  now  insert  thepre^ 
sent  rather  full  abstract  of  th^  Minutes, 
which  has  been  kindly  supplied  lor  this 
purpose. 

One  of    the   beneflts   9C    as8oolat«d 
bodies  in  the  New  Qhur^ih  is  the  oppor^i 
tunity  thence  afforded  of  colleoting  awl: 
distributing  over  th?  church  9Ui  annoil' 
report  of  its  general  state*    For^  (biv^pWi^  * 
pose  the  Minutes  of  the  ConfereROV  and 
the  Journal  of  the  Americaiv  Goovenftioyi . 
become  documents  of  great  interest  to  all 
lovers  of  our  heavenly  Zton.    To  witaen 
the  seal  and  devotedness  of  our  Jbretliveii 
is  also  a  means  of  strengthening  our  ow«4  . 
And  labourers  in  a  cause  which  has  to 
contend  with  the  deep-rooted  pr^ttdice9 
of  ages  need  to  sustain  each  ot^er  by 
mutual  sympathy.      By   means  also  oC 
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these  annual  assemblies  the  church  in  the 
two  hemispheres  is  enabled  to  hold  affec- 
tionate and  reciprocal  correspondence. 
The  two  branches  of  the  one  universal 
ehilrch  become  thus  united  by  mutual 
affection,  and  aid  each  other  by  friendly 
counsels.  All  these  offices  of  use  have 
been  abundantly  effected  during  the  pre- 
sent year.  The  Journal  of  the  Conven- 
tion contains  undoubted  evidence  of  pro- 
gress. Many  of  the  communications 
made  to  it  are  of  the  most  instructive 
and  encouraging  character.  And  as  the 
Journal  itself  will  probably  find  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  but  few  of  the  readers 
of  the  •*  Intellectual  Repository,**  we 
shall  this  year  make  a  copious  use  of  its 
contents. 

Prom  the  communications  to  the  Con- 
vention we  glean  the  following  particulars 
respecting  several  of  the  societies.  In 
the  State  of  Maine,  where  the  first  New 
Church  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Worcester,  in  1 829,  there  are  now  four 
organised  societies,  besides  numerous 
isolated  receivers.  The  society  at  Gardi- 
ner reports  thirty-two  members,  of  which 
number,  however,  only  twenty-two  are 
residetlt.  From  Bath  no  report  of  the 
number  of  members  has  been  made  since 
1847,  when  the  number  was  thirty-five, 
and  of  the  congregation  two  hundred. 
It  is  now  said  to  be  in  much  the  same 
statd.  The  Sabbath  School  has  increased, 
however,  from  thirty  to  fifty  scholars, 
afadtlreir  public  worship  is  always  attended 
by  **  qitite  a  number  of  strangers  when 
I  he  weather  is  good."  The  society  at 
Portland  "numbers  forty-eight  meral>er8  ; 
the  whole  nurhber  of  adult  receivers  is 
abbut  one  hundred  ;  the  whole  number 
who  wftike  the  Temple  their  stated  place 
of  public  w'orship  is  about  three  hundred, 
and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing. 
The  Sabbath  School  is  in  a  flourishing 
coodition,  and  consists  of  forty-eight 
8clh)iar8. "  The  last  society  reported  firom 
this  State  ia  Bangor,  which  has  been 
instituted  during  the  year.  It  eonsists  of 
thirteen  nletnbers. 

In  Massachusets  there  are  ten  estab- 
lished societies.  The  following  is  an 
ab^ftrtidt  of  tbehr  reports:— Boston.— 
"  TMs^  society  now  has  three  hundred  and 
siAty-Jfite  tnembers  ;  sirteen  have  joined 
darii&g  the  past  year,  and  five  have  died. 
The  number  of  baptisms  has  been  thirty- 
five,  sjnd  there  have  been  five  marriages. 
The  Holy  Supper  has  been  administered 
as  faeretofo^,   quarterly,   and  has  been 


attended  by  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  communicants."  Bridgewater. — 
"  The  number  of  members  in  this  society 
is  seventy.  There  are  about  thirty  other 
receivers  connected  with  it.  The  public 
worship  is  regular  and  constant,  and  is 
attended  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons.  The  Holy  Supper  is  administered 
quarterly,  and  is  attended  by  about  sixty 
persons.  The  society  has  a  Sabbath 
School,  which  numbers  about  thirty 
pupils."  This  society  also  reports  that — 
*'  Large  meetings  for  public  worship  and 
preaching  arc  held  at  Taunton  once  in 
two  weeks,  and  frequent  meetings  are 
held  at  Middleborough  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  meetings  are  held  on  the 
Sabbath  days  "  A  bingdon.— "  This  society 
numbers  thirty-three  members.  There 
are  from  forty  to  fifty  other  receivers 
connected  vvdth  it.  The  public  worship 
is  attended  by  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons.  The  Holy  Supper  is 
administered  quarterly,  and  is  attended 
by  about  twenty  persons.  The  society 
has  a  Sabbath  School,  consisting  of  about 
thirty  pupils.  There  is  manifestly  ati  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  heavenly  doctrines 
in  their  vicinity."  North  Bridgewater. — 
"  Present  number  of  communicants  fifty- 
two  "  East  Bridgewater  —  The  number 
of  members  in  this  society  is  thirty-seven. 
"  Although  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
do  not  arrest  the  attention  of  the  majority 
oi  the  community,  yet  the  number  who 
attend  their  meetings  for  worship  on  the 
Sabbath  has  uniformly  been  on  the 
increase."  Yarmouth.  —  "  This  society 
numbers  at  the  present  time  fourteen 
members.  There  are  about  thirty  oth^r 
receivers  connected  with  them.  They 
have  regular  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
which  is  attended  by  an  average  of 
seventy  persons.  The  Holy  Supper  has 
been  administered  twice  during  the  last 
year  ;  tlie  largest  number  of  commu- 
nicants was  nineteen.^*  Pawtucket.— 
*'  Twenty  members  in  thfe  society.  The 
average  number  attendant  on  Sabbath 
worship,  eighty.  Sabbath  afternoon  is' 
occupied  with  the  Sabbath  School,  and 
the  meeting  of  a  Mutual  Iniprotiement 
Society.*'  Poxborough  and  Mafitsfi^eld. — 
"  This  society  numbers  seventeen  mem- 
bers. With  few  exceptions  the  in^etings 
for  pubHc  worship  have  been  regular  and 
constant,  the  ntimbers  varying  from  ten 
to  thirty.'*  West  Bridgewater.— "This 
society  numbers  fifteen  members.  There 
are  six  other  receivers  eonneeted  with  it, 
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The  pubKo  worriiip  is  regolar,  and  is 
attended  by  aboafc  thirty  persons.  Tlie 
Hojy  Sapper  is  administered  semi'Snim- 
aliy,  and  is  attended  by  abont  sixteen 
persons." 

In  the  State  of  New  York  three 
societies  are  named.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing extraets  frook  the  report  of  the 
society  at  New  YoA :— "  Ti»  number  of 
members  belonging  to  this  society  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  includiDg  many 
who  reside  ia  the  surrounding  eities  and 
viUages;  it  being  of  frequent  occurrence 
that  members  and  others  travel  scTcral 
miles  to  attend  our  morning  serrice  on 
the  Sabbath.  Number  of  members  added 
during  tlie  last  year,  twenty-two.  On 
the  first  Sabbath  of  November  last,  our 
society  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  neat 
asd  oommodious  place  of  worship  in 
fiiglitb-street,  near  Broadway,  which,  by 
the  Uberolity  of  a  few  friends  of  the  New 
Church  in  this  city,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  lease*  Since  the  opening  of  this 
Temple  by  our  society  for  public  worship, 
our  services  have  been  wdl  attended;  and 
we  trust  the  change  will  be  productive  of 
benefit  to  ourselves  aiid  the  Church  of. 
the  New  Jerusalem.  Our  morning  ser- 
vices have  been  conducted  by  Professor 
Oeorge  Bwik ;  and  we  have  had,  through 
the  winter,  two  courses  of  evening  lee* 
tures  by  Profeaaor  Bush  and  the  Rev. 
Solyman  Brown.  The  Holy  Supper  is, 
as  usual,  administered  quarterly,  and  is 
attended  by  an  average  number  of  eighty- 
two  persons.  The  society  lias  two  libraries 
of  New  Ohuroh  works,  in  places  Gon-< 
vcfiient  of  aeoesfli  The  number  of  volumes 
is  about  two  hundred,  in  addition  to 
which  we  have  a  Sabbath  School  library 
of  about  one  hundrrd  and  fifty  volumes. 
The  number  of  readers  who  draw  books 
from  our  libraries  is  constantly  increasing, 
and.  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  most 
of  them  are,  or  will  become,  deeply 
interested;  and  we  are  strongly  impressed 
by  this  fact,  that  associated  effort  by 
members  of  the  New  Church  for  the 
spiritual  advancement  of  mankind,  will 
be  productive  of  good  ;  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  receivers,  and  of  all  eongregationa, 
associaUons,  and  conventions,  to  use  their 
utmost  efforts  to  bring  the  writings  before 
the  public,  by  the  establishment  of  libra- 
ries At  every  convenient  point,  or  by  the 
distribution  of  tracts  and  books  in  every 
way  that  may  be  deemed  useful." 

From  Pennsylvania  reports  are  for- 
warded  by    three    societies,— those    of 


Philiidel[4ua  (second  society),  ^^nanhfertf 
and  Darby.  These  fnmisli  little  evidenee 
of  progress,  except  that  the  Frankfort 
society  **  continues  to  exhibit  tlie  sanur 
steady  growth  and  extendhig  jufluene^ 
which  have  characterised  it  for  several 
years  past."  The  reports  of  ministers 
and  associations  make  us  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  efibrts  made  during  the  year 
to  extend  tlie  knowledge  of  the  dcetrinesi 
The  Rev.  Henry  WeUer  writes—^  I  am 
now,  and  have  been  these  three  months 
past,  at  Laporte,  Indiana.  With  riighi 
interruptio-^s,  I  have  regularly  preached 
here  on  Sablutths,  and  for  several  wed» 
during  the  week.  The  interest  conttnue» 
unubated,  the  house  we  occupy  (tJiei' 
Cluistians*  Church)  being  always  wcU 
filled.  I  should  suppose  that  the  iieelfaig 
towards  the  New  Chnrch  is  <|aite  general 
thronghoot  the  place,  but  there  is  hardly 
yet  so  deckled  and  fiiU  a  state  of  recep- 
tion in  a  sttfiicient  number  of  minds  to 
render  the  formation  of  a  sodety  either 
desmOile  or  profitable.  *  *  *  Theiiiends 
arc  desirous  of  securing  the  services  of  ^ 
regular  minister,  if  one  can  be  obtained 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Western  world. 
They  are  willing  and  able  to  support  a 
minister,  and  before  I  leave  I  should  bd' 
glad  to  see  them  well  provided.  *  *  • 
Although  I  have  been  here  so  long,  I 
continue  the  regular  pastor  of  the  Gvuid 
Rapids  Society.  There  was  so  urgent  a 
request  for  me  to  spend  some  few  montha 
here,  and  the  use  appeared  so  important, 
that  my  people  consented  to  spare  me  for 
a  while,  particularly  as  the  Temple  was 
in  progress  of  building,  and  we  had  no 
ver>  convenient  place  to  meet  in  until  It 
was  finished.  *  «  *  The  hold  whicb 
New  Church  doetruie  has  taken  of  the 
general  mind  of  the  people  is  manifested 
by  the  readiness  with  which  tbeyeott^ 
tribute  towards  the  building  of  the  New 
Church  Temple.  Most  of  the  ieaAhig> 
citizens  of  all  denominati<ms  have  helped 
forward  with  the  work,  so  that  hut  Httte 
difficulty  has  occurred  in  procuring  the 
means  of  going  along  steadily  with  the 
building." 

The  journal  ooncludes  with  Ibts  of 
fourteen  associations  ;  fifty-five  organised 
societies  ;  three  hundred  and  eight3^siie 
places  containing  societies  and  receiver*  f 
and  forty-four  ministers  and  licentiates. 

The  following  remarks,  wliich  occur  ia 
the  report  of  the  Bath  society,  are  se 
pertinent  to  the  present  state  of  the^ 
Chnrch,   and  withal  to  eooearaging  to 
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those  who  laboor  to  build  np  the  walls  of 
JemsalciD,  that  we  give  tliem  as  a  con- 
dusion  to  tli»  somci^-hat  extended 
nodoe :—"  From  a  Tery  small  beginning, 
and  tlirongh  a  period  of  move  than  thirty 
yean,  we  have  sUU  attained  bat  little 
str^igth,  and  our  numbers  are  by  no 
meaMS  large.  Still,  when  we  look  at  the 
oomnnmity  around  as,  and  see  the  changes 
tkafc  have  tuken  plaoe  in  their  states  of 
mind,  we  eaimot  doubt  bnt  the  society 
halve  been  mediuras  for  some  of  the 
descending  influences  of  the  Church  to 
the  world  around  as.  We  see  ma«y  who 
axe  net  within  the  borders  of  the  visible 
Ohnreh)  who  yet  feel  favourable  towards 
the  doetiines  of  the  Ohureh,  who  have 
learned  some  of  the  truths  of  the  Cburoh  ; 
and  we  have  no  doabt  these  truths  are 
doing  tliem  iQOod.  We  bannot  jodge  how 
imr.or  hew  folly  it  is  best  for  this  or  that 
person  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Uhnroh.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  have 
reasptt  to  betiere  that  they  are  in  some 
humble  effort  to  live  aooording  to  the 
truths  that  they  do  know.  If  they  are 
doing  tliis,  they  will  be  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  more  truths,  as  soon  as 
these  truths  can  be  made  to  promote 
their  reel  wel&re  and  progress  in  spiritual 
life.  We  are  sensible  that  we,  as  a 
society,  come  far  short  of  exercising  that 
influence  which  we  ought  to  exercise 
throngh  our  Uvea  upon  those  around  us. 
In  the  Trophet  we  are  told  *  to  press  out 
oar  soul  to  the  hungry,  and  to  saturate 
the  afflicted  soul ;  then  will  oar  light  rise 
in  obscurity,  and  our  darkness  be  as  the 
noon  day.'  What  higher  privilege  can 
we,  as  good  men,  possess,  Uum  *  to  press 
out  our  soul  to  the  hungry  ;'  In  other 
words,  impart  by  {M'eoept  and  example 
what  is  good  and  true  to  all  about  us,  in 
whom  there  is  a  hanger  or  desire  to 
reoeive^  and  even  to  *  saturate*  their 
minds  with  truth.  The  laws  of  permis- 
sion, which  are  so  ftilly  unfolded  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Ohuroh,  prevent  us 
ftcm  conoehnng  that  there  can  be  any 
state,  in  this  worid  vrhicii  precludes  all 
possibility  of  impressing  man  with  a  sense 
<tf- his  real  situatioa  by  the  truth,  if  the 
truth  can  only  be  adapted  and  accommo- 
dated to  his  states  As  disciples  of  the 
truth,  then,  we  are  required  to  Tisit  wi^ 
the  spirit  of  charity  and  good-will  every 
state  that  our  neighbour  manifests  to  us, 
and  to  utter  a  benediction  of  peace  when- 
soever we  enter  into  association  witii  it* 
'  Into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,   first 


say,  Peace  be  to  this  house.*  But  hi  all 
our  efforts  to  spread  the  truth  and  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  others,  we 
must  be  willing  that  things  shoidd  go  ou 
and  progress,  not  in  our  way,  or  preoisdy 
as  we  would  have  them,  but  in  the  Lord^s 
way,  in  the  order  of  His  Divine  Previ- 
deuce.  He  who  is  emanc^ted  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt,  who,  firee  fiom  pre- 
judice, and  unenslaved  by  passkm,  can 
eserdse  tlie  ihonlty  of  rationality*- of 
sueh  an  one  we  would  say,  that  whenever' 
truth  is  fiurly  presented  to  him,  he  cannot 
but  finally  become  her  oonrert  Still  it 
is  not  certain  that  one  even  thus  prepared 
will  receive  the  truth  at  once.  The' 
instantaneous  reception  of  the  truth  is 
not,  indeed,  greatly  to  be  desired.  Ex* 
perienee  bears  testimony  to  the  remark, 
that  the  soundness  of  that  reception 
which  follows  the  first  liearing  only,  is 
nouoh  to  be  suspected.  Like  the  seed 
sown  upon  stony  ground,  it  springs  up 
too  hastily  to  bring  fruit  to  perfectioiu 
How  apt  are  we  to  lament  the  diffioultiee 
that  obstruct  tlie  progress  aud  reoeptioii 
of  truth,  or  tliose  doubts  that  arise  in 
the  mind  to  obscure  the  clearest  deduc- 
tions of  reason  and  the  plainest  evidence 
of  revelation.  Yet  those  difficulties  and 
these  doubts  that  apparently  obstruct  the 
progress  and  histantaneous  reception  of 
truth,  are  a  part  of  the  economy  of 
Divine  Providence.  He  is  wilfing  to  give 
man  power  to  remove  these  difficulties, 
that  he  may  receive  at  of  kims^,  because 
he  alone  fiilly  appropriates  to  life  what  he 
thus  receives.  And  doubts  are  allowed 
to  be  injected  and  difficulties  to  arisen 
that  they  may  be  overcome  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  look  to  the  right  source  for 
assistance.** 


Tbe  Tract  on  the  Will  ani^  thb 
Undbbstandino. 

To  the  Ediior, 

Sir,— -I  notice  In  p.  279  a  commenda^ 
tory  notice  of  the  New  London  Tract, 
**On  the  Will  and  the  Understanding, 
as  constituting  the  human  mind.**  I  find 
in  the  report  of  the  London  Missionary 
and  Traot  Society  that  the  authorship  of 
this  tract  is  therein  attributed  to  me, 
probably  because  previous  to  its  presmit 
form,  it  was  one  of  the  Glasgow  Qeties  of 
Tracts,  which  I  published.  The  Tract 
was  originally  written  for  that  series  by 
the  Rev«  W.  Masco,  and  after  I  had  trans- 
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ftwed^  it  to  the  Lcmdon  Society,  it  was 
enlarged  bf  dedre  of  the  committee  of 
tiiat  society  by  Mr.  Msson,  in  order  to 
admit  of  additional  Sct^ptupe  proof*.  An 
mMrilUiiiniieBe  to  have  yonr  oommettda> 
tiona  miatadcenly  attributed  to  roe  is  the 
naMii  of  my  reqnesUng  the  insertion  of 
thiaiMitioei 

DitTiD  Qeo.  GonyfiB. 

W^'w»  requested  to  shite,  that  shonld 
any  diffioulty  arise  in  obtaining-  the  tale 
of  "  Obetinate  Jack,"*  thioug^  the  me^ 
dium  ()f  the  London  booksellers,  paitiee 
^•ttiitinir  it  wjU  immediately  be  supplied 
by  ad«tre8thig  a  letter  to  Mr.  David  Ooy- 
der,  jiin.,  Iptivlob;  or  to  the  Rev.  J>,  G. 
Q^der,  M^boume,  DerbysMre. 

Thb  Sono  op  Lovs. 
Words  by  thi  Avikor  <f^  OhgtirmUJoxh."'— 
Mttiie  hy  Miss  O^yder, 
Tina  is  a  pleasltig  melody  to  very  inter* 
^tkvkg  werdfs  ejctraoted  from  the  tale  of 
'^  Obstiiuito  JafldLv*'  &  few  copies  of  vdiioh 
have  been  stnsek  off  aeparatuly^  and  may 
\m  obtinnedfree  of  postage  by  addressing 
a  letter  to  Miss  Goyd^,  of  Melbomme, 
eaelosing  two  f  stamps^ 


On  the  Presrrvation  of  tAr  Wo*©! 

!Po  the  Editor. 

Sir, — It  is  asserted  by  Swedettboi^,  in- 
varions  pai^  of  his  works,  that  the  Word, 
throngh  Divine  Providence,  has  been 
preserved  entire,  so  that  nothing  hafabeeb 
added  to  it,  nothing  taken  from  it,  and: 
nothing  mutifeted  in  ft.  I  should  isadl' 
like  to  seo  this  important  proposftfofr 
demonstrated,  as  it  is  well  knotvn  tbii- 
critics,  especially  of  the  modern  scliobi; 
endeavoop  to  preve  the  reverse.  As  I  ani^ 
a  noviciate  h»  the  doctrines  of  the' WeH^ 
Church,  you  will  much  ateist'  a«id  obif|^ 
me  by  putting  me  into  a  way  of  solvtngf 
these  diiBcuHies-^that  is,  difficulties  «i^- 
me.  I  was' much  delfglited  with  the 
papers  on  "  Pliysiok)gy  and  Theolbgy^,*^ 
&o.,  in  the  Magai^ine,  especiaify  on  t^ie- 
•*  Hair  of  Absalom,"  in  the  J^ly  number;^ 
in  whioh  certain  discrepancies' in  the  lettor 
of  the  Word  are  satisfiictorily  erfiAifined^ 
I  hope  those  papers  wiH  be  contiuited. . 

L ,  Oct.  4,  1861.  Hi  T.<J.  • 

[The  Editor  begs  to  direet  the  a%tett- 
tion  of  our  jroeng  correspondent  to  'tiib- 
periodical  for  1824,  where,  at'iiage  l^j-he 
vwill  find  the  subject  discussed.]  '    ' 


Married,  oir  the  2^h  of  July,  at  New  Mr.  William  Hair  Bfaseler,  to  EHasatetS, 

York,  by  the  Rev.  Solyman  Brown,  mi-  Rabone. 

nistter  of  the  New  Church,  Mr.  Jas.  Riley,  Married,  on  Wednesday  tlie  24tti  Sfop-^, 

of  Lodi,  New  Jersey,  to  Elizabeth,  daugh-  teinber,    1851,  at   the    New    Jerti^^^mt. 

ter  of  Mr.  Christopher  Roberts,  of  Chorley,  Church,   Birmingham,    by  the   Rev.'  E?" 

Laneaahire.  Madeley,   Mr.    John    Bush    Haseler,  to' 

Married,  on  Wednesday  tlie  2Ztd  July,  Sarah   Maria,    fourth  daughter  of    Mr;. 

1^51,    at  the  New  Jerusalem  Cliurch,  Johnstone,  of  Birmingham. 
Birmingham,  by  the  Rev.   E.  Madeley, 


(©bituarp. 


Died,  on  the  (Hh  of  December,  1850, 
aged  55  years,  at  his  residence^  West- 
Icigh,  Mr.  James  Lee,  an  eminent  school^- 
master  of  thbttowa.  The  deeeosed  was 
edoealed^ln  the  Chnreh  of  England^  and 
at'the  early  age  of  17  yean,  the  writings 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  were  introduced 
to  hie  notloe  by  the  htte  Rev.  Mr.  Btt)k>ck, 
of  Bolton.  Mr.  Lee  was  soon  convinced 
of  the  superior  views  they  set  forth  ;  he 
was  also  -much  assisted  in  his  inquiries 
aft«r  tantth  by  the -late  Mr.  Smmiel  Daw^ 
soBv  the>tltefi  leaderoC  tbvBi^ton  society, 


of  wliom  he  frequeiitlyapoke  in  terts»'of 
afi^otiOn  and  gratitude.    Durin^tfaefjM  ; 
3fr  years  Mr.  Lee  ofllciated,  grtilnitouilyr 
a»the  leader  of  the  sod^y  at  Leigti^^te^', 
ad<]^ion  to  which  he' found  them  a.^ii^e^'' 
to  meet  in,  for  pubHo'  worship,  free  of '^ 
expense.    Being  of  a  meek  and  mbdesi  - 
disposition,  he  always  frit  <notWithstlHid^'^' 
ing  his  superior  talents;  excdient  eduMh 
tion,  and  intimate  aequaintanee  witii  tfi^' 
doctrines)  his  inefficiency  for  the  offieeof 
leader.    But  the  society  hltd'  difbrend^ 
views ;  they  considerdl  lAsAh  ytitctOM  ' 
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g^4?,  not  merely  oa  Moooot  of  the 
Excellent  discourses  lie  composed  and 
delivered  for  their  benefit,  but  on  account 
of  Ills  truly  excellent  life.  Yes,  his  life 
and  oondcict  showed  forth  unmistakeably 
tjie  blessed  results  of  a  genuine  reception 
of  New  Church  truths.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  ail  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
his  aoquaiotanoe.  He  was  never  known 
to  qnarrel  with  any  person;  he  was  every 
man^s  friend,  but  no  man's  foe^  A  few 
wseekis  before  his  decease,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  oonversing  with  him  (being 
on  A  nussionary  visit  to  his  society),  and 
i  experienced  muoh  gratification  in  wit- 
nessing his  almost  dying  testimony  to  the 
tjruths  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  in 
hearing  him  express  his  full  confidence  in 
the  unceasing  love  and  bonndlesa  mercy 
of  his  glorified  Lord  and  Saviour.  He 
seemed  well  prepared  for  the  great 
ohange  so  evidently  at  hand*  Happy  are 
they  who,  like  him,  "  walk  humlAy  with 
their  God,**  After  his  departure,  appli- 
tiation  was  made  to  liave  his  mortal 
remains  deposited  in  the  family  grave  in 
iieigh  Chnroh-yard  ;  but  as  the  Puseyite 
Vicar  will  not  allow  the  service  to  be  read 
over  any  *' SwedenboKgiaji,**  by  way  of 
tsompensation,  as  the  grave  was  near  the 
church-yard  wall,  the  relatives  invited  a 
New  Church  missionary  to  read  the 
beautiful  New  Church  service  on  the 
occasioiu  This  he  did  on  the  outside  of 
the  cliurch-yard,  but  so  that  the 
tnonmers  and  vast  coucourse  assembled 
could  hear  every  word.  When  the  mis- 
sionary commenced  the  service,  the  vicar 
sent  a  messenger,  ordering  him  to 
"  desist,**  as  he  would  *'  not  be  allowed 
to  read  there**  The  missionary  said 
**  That  will  be  tried,*'  and  went  through 
the  entire  service,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
present,  and  the  evident  chagrin  of  the 
Puseyite  vicar..  R.  G.  S. 

Oct.  13th,  1851. 

Pied,  at  Embaay,  Yorksliire»  on  the 
3Ut  of  May,  1851,  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson, 
in  the  22Bd  year  of  his  aga  From  the 
t>pening  of  the  New  Chureh  chapel  at 
Kmbsay  in  1834,  he  was  a  seholar  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and  whenever  his  health 
would  permit,  he  always  attended  divine 
scrvioe.  Altliough  ho  was  only  in  his 
22nd  year  when  he  departed  into  the 
spiritual  world,  yet  ho  was  heavily  afflicted 
for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  his  short 
4ife.  When  about  ten  years  old  he  was 
two  years  and  could  not  walk,  and  one 


and  could  not  «peak;  but  tbiooghout  Ithe 
whole  of  his  sufferings  a  BHijrmur  ••aroely 
ever  escaped  from  his  lips.    He  had  .» 
firm  trust  and  reliaoee  on  the  Divme  Pro- 
videnee,  and  a  clear  conviction  that  tiie 
Lord  would  do  all  things  well.    As  he 
was  nearly  always  confined  to  his  loom  or 
the  house,  his  chief  employment  wa*  the 
acquiaitioQ  of  natural  and  spiritual  truth, 
through  the  meftum  of  reading.     He  had 
read  many  times  over   the   tbeologiaai 
works  of  Swedenborg,  which  afforded  him 
the  highest  plessure  and  deUght ;  and 
thongb  he  Iiad  read  perhaps  hundreds  of 
volumes  of  Old  Obiiroh  theology,  and  was 
therefore  capable  of  judging,  the  writer 
has  frequently  heard  him  say,  as  he  hdd 
a  volume  of  the  **  Arcana**  in  his  hand, 
**  This   single    volume  of   Swedenborg*s 
contains  more  trnths,  and  is  a  greater 
treasure  than  aiX  the  voluminous  works  in 
the  Old  Church.**     He  had  a  taste  for 
scientifie  and  learned  reading.    Sweden- 
borg'ki  **  Prinoi[»a**  was  a  woik  which  he 
highly  esteemed,  and  which  he  appeared 
to  haive  mastered.    He  waa  also  delighted 
with  those  papers    in  the  Inte&eotnal 
Repoeitory  by  Mr.    Beswiek.     He  had 
acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  by  his  own 
unaided  exertion,  and  pursued  mathe- 
matics   with   great    success.      In    £Eict, 
althoagh  he  was  only  young  in  y^rs,  he 
was  really  old  in  knowledj 
known  for  miles  round  his  h< 
universally  esteemed.     His 
continued  scene  of  virtue 
and  he  died  in  the  eigoyn 
conviction  of  that  truth — th 
is  to  live  well  and  believe 
funeral  sermon  was  preached 
on  the  22nd  of  June  to  a  Ui 
which  filled  the  chapel  at  E 
the  words — '*  He  naade  him  ride  on  the 
high  places  of  the  earth,  that  he  might 
esit  the  increase  of  the  fields,  and  he 
made  him  suck  honey  out  of  the  rode, 
and  oil  out  of  the  fli«ty  roek.**'— Dent, 
xxxii.  IS.  J.  M. 


Died,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  en 
the  ttth  of  June  last,  in  Dukerstitoet,  BL> 
James*s,  Lopdoa,  Mr.  William  Ceasins, 
one  of  the  oldest  members,  both  in  years 
and  membership,  of  the  Cross-street  So- 
ciety. About  the  year  1800,  lie  was 
induced  by  some  friends  to  visit  York- 
street  Chapel,  in  that  vicinity,  which  was 
then  occupied  by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Proud.     H«  alt«rwards  heard  him  fre- 
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qncntly;  but  was  not  fiiUy  impressed 
with  the  beauties  of  the  New  Church 
doctrines,  until  Mr.  Proud  delivered  a 
sermon  fiim  the  text, — "  And  ye  were  as 
a  firebrand  plucked  out  of  the  burning.** 
(Amos.  iv.  11.)  Soon  after  this  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  society;  and  for  a 
period  of  about  fifty  years  he  steadily 
adhered  to  it,  through  a)l  its  changes  of 
place  and  various  difficulties;  and  contri- 
buted to  its  support,  and  that  of  other 
institutions  of  the  church,  as  liberally  as 
his  means  would  permit.  About  eight 
years  since  he  lost  his  sight;  but  during 
the  period  of  his  blindness,  as  through 
many  previous  trials  and  afflictions,  he 
submitted  with  peaceful  resignation  to 
the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  received  conso- 
lation from  those  heavenly  doctrines 
which  he  had  embraced  in  his  youth  with 
so  much  affection  and  zeal  Notwith- 
standing his  blindness  he  continued  to 
attend  the  services  of  the  church  at 
Argyle-square,  that  place  being  nearest 
to  his  residence  at  that  time;  but  for  the 
last  three  years  his  increasing  infirmities 
prevented  him  from  reaching  it.  During 
the  last  twelve  months  he  suffered  greatly ; 
and  in  March,  in  consequence  of  Mrs. 
Cousins  meeting  with  a  serious  accident, 
he  returned  to  his  did  residence  in  Duke- 
street,  now  occupied  by  his  eldest  son; 
where  he  exchanged  this  (to  him)  world 
of  darkness,  for  the  glorious  worid  of 
eternal  light.  J.  E.  C. 


Died,  on  the  9th  July,  at  Leeds,  Mrs. 
Mary  Deans,  in  the  58th  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  bom  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the 
Borders,  and  educated  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  ScotUind.  From  her 
youth,  she  was  remarkable  for  her  active 
spirit  of  inquiry.  She  was  not  long  in 
perceiving  the  inconsistency  of  the  com- 
mon views  of  the  Godhead,  Redemption, 
and  Resurrection ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
something  better,  she  gave  a  general  as- 
sent to  them.  The  doctrine  of  C^vinism, 
however,  which  is  so  preeminent  in  the 
Scotch  Kirk,  she  never  could  believe.  It 
was  especially  shocking  to  her  feelings 
when  she  contemplated,  fh>m  its  point 
of  view,  the  eternal  state  of  children. 
After  her  marriage,  she  went  to  reside  in 
Newcastle,  and  there  received  the  doc- 
trines under  the  Rev.  D,  Q.  Goyder. 
She  experienced  great  opposition  from 
her  family  and  friends.     In  reply  to  their 


entreaties  she  said,  '*  If  I  had  been  living 
in  a  dungeon  all  my  life,  and  had  just 
emerged  from  its  darkness  into  the 
glorious  light  and  sunsliine  of  heaven, 
would  you  entreat  me  to  return  to  my 
dungeon  again  ?**  She  added,  *'  There  is 
as  much  difference  between  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Church  and  those  of  the  old, 
as  there  is  between  daylight  and  dark- 
ness.** She  had  the  happiness  to  see  her 
father,  mother,  and  uncle  receive  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  She  had 
an  exceedingly  good  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines.  The  "True  Christian  Reli- 
gion,** and  the  *"  Heaven  and  Hell  ;** 
were  her  favourite  volumes.  She  haul 
read  the  first  through  many  times.  She 
appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  every 
chapter  and  almost  every  verse  in  the 
Bible.  She  was  exemplary  as  a  wife  and 
mother.  Her  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship was  punctual  and  constant  ;  she  did 
not  permit  slight  causes  to  interfere  with 
that  duty.  The  church,  as  well  as  her 
family,  will  feel  her  loss ;  but  still  we 
rejoice  that  she  has  gone,  for  she  was  a 
great  sufferer  here.  Death  has  relieved 
her  of  acute  pain.  She  had  done  her 
work,  and  lier  poor  l»ody  only  held 
together  until  it  was  accomplished.  May 
we  work  the  work  of  €Fod  as  she  did,  and 
may  our  last  end  be  like  hers  !         R.  E. 


Died,  on  the  17th  of  July  hist,  aged 
71,  Mrs.  Ann  Hall,  of  Worsley,  relict  of 
the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Hall.  Slic  was  an 
affectionate  receiver  of  the  New  Church 
doctrines,  and  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Worsley  society.  About  a  year 
ago  she  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which 
she  never  recovered.  A  few  days  pre- 
vious to  her  death,  Mr.  Adam  Howarth 
called  upon  her.  She  expressed  a  desire 
to  hear  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Word  read. 
Mr.  Howarth  read  a  Psalm,  and  also  a 
chapter  from  the  Gospels  ;  after  which 
he  offered  up  prayer  to  tlie  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  Physician  of  souls.  She 
expressed  her  gratitude  for  the  spiritual 
feast,  and  appeared  quite  happy  and 
resigned.  She  has  left  behind  her  several 
daughters,  all  of  whom,  no  doubt,  will 
greatly  deplore  her  loss  ;  but  it  is  hoped 
they  will  endeavour  to  realise  the  great 
truth,  that  their  loss  will  be  her  gain, 
and  thus  be  led  to  adore  the  Father  of 
Mercies,  who,  by  His  providence,  does 
all  things  well.  S.  J. 


Cave  and  Sever,  PrinlerSf  PalaCtne  Buildings,  UnnCs  Dank,  Mam^iester. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR. 


The  termination  of  the  year  suggests  various  and  solemn  reflections. 
There  is  something  melancholy  in  the  word  farewell ;  its  expression  is 
generally  accompanied  with  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  a 
more  vivid  and  lasting  impression  is  made  upon  the  feelings  than  by 
any  other  enunciation  of  the  heart ;  and  when  we  are  about  to  bid  fare- 
well to  another  year,  the  events  of  which  will  soon  belong  to  the  annals 
of  history,  all  these  emotions  will  more  or  less  actuate  even  the 
thoughtless  mind. 

During  the  year  about  to  expire,  many  a  family  who  reads  this 
Periodical  has  lost  a  father  or  a  mother,  a  beloved  brother  or  sister,  or 
a  darling  child.  The  "  husband  of  one's  youth,"  and  the  "  wife  of 
one's  bosom"  have  also  departed  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  hearts 
of  many  have  been  rendered  vacant  and  sad  by  the  melancholy  depar- 
ture; and  the  term  "  farewell"  has  been  often  pronounced  with  the  most 
solemn  emotions.  But  death  is  the  gate  of  life ;  mora  janua  vita,  has 
been  the  consoling  sentiment,  and  the  beloved  ones  who  have  thus 
departed  are  followed  by  the  eye  of  affection  and  of  Christian  hope  to  a 
brighter  and  happier  world.  The  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  have 
verily  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  so  as  to  dissipate  the 
gloom  which  has  hitherto  surrounded  the  grave,  and  caused  death  to  be 
dreaded  as  the  "king  of  terrors."    Not  so  in  the  New  Church;  its 
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doctrines  and  spiritoal  truths  have  not  only  dissipated  the  gloom  ^hich 
80  commonly  hovers  over  the  tomb,  but  have  irradiated  the  passage  of 
death  into  the  world  of  spirits,  with  a  peculiar  light  and  glory. 

The  end  of  the  year,  together  with  the  various  events,  plans,  and 
projects  which,  daring  its  progress,  have  also  been  brought  to  an  end, 
not  only  impresses  us  with  the  uncertainty  of  our  own  continuance  here, 
but  aroases  ns  to  deep  reflection  as  to  our  present  position  and  pros- 
pects. It  is  well  to  find  certain  points  where  wo  can,  for  a  time,  make 
a  stand,  or  a  halt,  and  survey  our  actual  position  and  prospects.  The 
end  of  the  year  is  one  of  these  periods  when  this  survey  can  be  taken 
with  advantage,  and  when  the  mind  is  probably  more  disposed  to  enter 
upon  this  useful  and  salutary  duty  than  at  any  other  period. 

The  natural  man>  we  know,  is  genemlly  very  active  at  this  period  in 
taking  a  survey  of  his  position  in  relation  to  his  earthly  acquisitions, 
and  to  his  worldly  prospects.  He  is  very  particular  in  examining  the 
state  of  his  business,  and  the  amount  of  his  profit,  or  his  loss,  whidi 
are  matters  of  deep  concern  to  him.  He  also,  from  his  experience  in 
the  past,  endeavours  to  contemplate  his  prospects  in  the  future.  He 
learns,  from  the  mistakes  he  has  committed,  to  avoid  injurious  errors  in 
Ilk  future  plans  and  operations.  And  in  so  doing  he  acts  prudently 
and  wisely.  If  it  were  not  for  this  searching  scrutiny  into  his  afBairs, 
disorders  would  break  in  upon  his  business,  and  he  would  shortly  be  in 
danger  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

Now  here  the  "  children  of  light,"  or  they  who  are  concerned  aboi^ 
their  spiritual  states,  and  their  future  prospects  in  eternity,  may  learn  a 
lesson  of  the  '*  children  of  this  generation,"  or  of  the  men  of  the 
iforld.  There  is  a  perfect  analogy  or  correspondence  between  <»ir 
natural  life  and  <mr  spiritual  life,  and  the  former  serves  to  illustrate  the 
duties  of  the  latter.  As,  therefore,  the  man  of  the  world  finds  it 
essentially  necessary  to  his  security  and  advantage  to  examine  thoroughly 
into  the  state  of  his  business,  and  to  ascertain  his  profit  or  his  loss^  so 
in  regard  to  what  is  spiritual  and  heavenly,  a  man,  in  like  manner, 
should  thoroughly  examine  into  the  state  of  his  Hfe,  and  ascertain  his 
profit  or  his  loss  in  respect  to  the  "  treasures  which  should  be  laid  up  in 
heaven/' 

Have  wo,  then,  during  the  year,  lost  in  earnestness  and  zeal  as  to  the 
great  objects  and  destinies  of  life  ?  Not  the  life  of  our  bodies  but  of 
our  spirits.  This  life  is  the  spiritual  life,  which  is  acquired  from  the 
liord,  by  seeking  His  kingdom  and  its  righteousness  in  the  first  pbce, 
and  by  elevating  the  ground  of  our  motives,  so  as  to  endeavour  to  do 
every  thing  from  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  origin.     Do  we  bear  in  mind 
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that  the  end. or  motive  from  which  we  feel,  think,  and  act,  stamps  the 
governing  character  upon  the  life  ?  •*  Whose  image  and  superscription 
does  it  bear?"  should  be  the  constant  inquiry.  If  it  is  OsBsar'sitis 
not  yet  so  elevated  above  the  earth  as  to  insure  us  a  passport  into  the 
heavenly  world.  If  it  is  God's,  we  may  confidently  hope,  that  through 
the  life  of  faith  and  love,  which  alone  can  bear  God's  image  and 
superscription,  we  shall  obtain  the  freest  access  to  the  realms  of  peace. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  Lord's  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  '*  ends  and 
of  uses," — that  all  in  heaven  are  actuated  by  an  end  of  good,  and  that 
all  in  the  opposite  kingdom  are  actuated  by  an  end  of  evil.  Have  we, 
then,  suffered  any  loss  in'  respect  to  the  great  decision  as  to  the  end 
which  should  govern  us  ?  This  end  must  needs  be  evil  if  it  originate 
in  selfish  considerations,  or  in  the  merely  worldly  part  of  oar  nature, 
which  is  our  natural  man  ;  it  can  only  be  good  as  it  originates  in  God,--^ 
for  "  there  is  none  good  but  One,  and  that  is  God."  And  this  blessed 
END  is  established  as  the  ground  of  all  feeling,  thought,  and  action, 
when  we  take  the  divine  Truths  of  God's  Word  as  the  allcommsjiding 
principles  of  our  life. 

Have  we  suffered  any  loss  in  our  aversion  and  opposition  to  evil 
daring  the  year  now  about  to  close  ?  Man's  perfection  in  holiness  and 
righteousness,  and  his  consquent  capacity  for  wisdom  and  happinesSi 
can  always  be  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  he  holds  evil  in  aversion 
and  abhorrence,  as  sinful  in  the  sight  of  God.  If  evil  is  less  obnoxious 
and  abominable  to  us  now  than  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
we  have  indeed  suffered  great  spiritual  loss.  If  we  can  now  indulge 
evil  in  our  thoughts  and  imaginations  with  complacency,  which  twelve 
months  ago  we  should  have  struggled  and  fought  againdt  '*  with  fear 
and  trembling,"  we  have  indeed  suffered  loss,  as  to  our  spiritual  states. 
Our  abhorrence  of  evil  may  always  be  estimated  by  our  combats  against 
it;  we  are  now  in  the  church  miUtant,  not  in  the  church  triumphant; 
and  we  are,  says  the  apostle,  to  be  "  good  soldiers  of  Christ,"  (2  Tim. 
ii.  3.)  and  to  "  fight  the  good  fight,"  (2  Tim.  iv.  7.)  by  which  is,  of 
course,  meant,  that  we  must  combat  against  evil  as  the  great  obstacle 
to  our  progress  in  the  spiritual  life.  Be  it  therefore  remembered,  that 
our  faith,  without  this  great  condition  of  salvation,  is  '*  nothing  but  a 
sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal,"  our  love  and  charity  mere 
empty  forms  of  godliness  without  '*  the  life  and  power  thereof,"  and 
that  our  holiness  is  mere  outside  show  and  gilded  tinsel,  unless  we  **  fight 
the  good  fight"  against  evil,  and  give  to  the  Lord  all  the  power,  merit, 
and  praise  of  the  victory. 

In  thus  examining  ourselves  at  the  close  of  the  year,  do  we  find  that 
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•  we  hare  lost  any  tbiug  of  love  and  delight  ia  meditaiii^g  dailj  on  n 
portioD  of  God's  Word,  in  order  that  our  spiritual  life  may  he  nourished 
and  strengthened  by  divine  Truth  and  Goodness?  Do  we  find  that  our 
taste  and  relish  for  spiritual  things  is  less  than  it  was, .  and  tiial  tho 
things  of  the  world  have  consequently  gained  a  greater  asoendenc^  in 
our  minds  ?  If  so,  we  have  verily  sustained  a  loss,  compared  "Vitht 
which  all  loss  of  mere  worldly  property  is  trifling  indeed.  The  JjQXi 
places  the  great  question  of  profit  and  loss,  as  to  our  spiritual  life»  in  a 
very  striking  light,  when  He  says, — "  If  a  man  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul,  by  what  is  he  profited  ?"  Here  the  loss  of  tb» 
soul  is  weighed  against  the  profit  of  the  whole  world.  **  To  lose  the 
soul "  is  to  lose  it  in  respect  to  the  heavenly  life ;  and  to  "  gain  the 
whole  world,"  is  to  imbue  the  natural  mind  with  all  worldly  aSBs^tions 
and  pleasures,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  things  spiritual  and  heavenly  ; 
this  arises  when  the  governing  love^  or  the  actuating  end,  ia  mere^. 
natural,  originating  in  the  natural  man  only. 

Again, — do  we  find  that  our  spirits  take  less  pleasure  in  the  priynte 
and  public  worship  of  the  Lord  than  heretofore  ?  If  so,  then  a  loss  ia 
verily  sustained  in  relation  to  our  spiritual  life.  Eor  it  is  by  acts  of 
prayer,  self-denial,  and  worship,  that  we  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
reception  of  heavenly  life,  and  for  the  Lord's  admission  into  our  minds. 
The  man  who  neglects  these  duties,  or  who  finds  no  pleasure  in  per- 
forming them>  can  have  no  reasonable  hope  that  his  spiritual  state  is 
improving,  or  that  the  process  of  regeneration  is  advancing,  no  mora 
than  the  husbandman  can  reasonably  expect  to  gather  a  harvest  if  he 
has  neglected  to  plough  his  land  and  to  cast  in  the  seed  at  the  proper 
season.  "  For  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,"  says  the  apostle,  "thatahaU 
he  reap."  If,  then,  we  find  that  we  have  not  an  increasing  satis* . 
faction  in  entering  into  our  closets  and  shutting  the  door  upon  tiie 
world  and  its  allurements  and  temptations,  and  praying  to  our  Father 
who  seeth  in  secret,  we  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  have  realized  any 
spiritual  gain,  or  that  we  have  become  more  "rich  toward  God/* 
(Luke  xii.  21.)  If  private  prayer  and  worship  are  neglected,  the 
mind  is  but  little  disposed  and  prepared  for  the  public  worship  of  the 
Lord  on  the  Sabbath.  If  this  solemn  public  duty  is  neglected  by 
members  of  Christian  societies,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  proc^f  that  . 
private  prayer  is  neglected  also,  and  this  again  is  a  proof  that  the  trorld 
has  still  too  strong  a  hold  of  our  affections,  and  that  the  natural  man  m 
still  dominant  over  the  spiritual. 

Now  all  these  criteria,  by  which  we  can  judge  ourselves,  and  ascertain 
our  present  position  and  prospects  in  relation  to  things  spiritual  itod 
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heavenly*  are  highly  important,  and  require  our  attention  at  all  times, 
and  especially  at  the  end  of  the  year.  For  is  it  not  as  important  that 
a  man  should  know  the  true  state  of  his  spiritual  af&irs  as  of  his 
natural  ?  "  If  a  man  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul,  by 
what  is  he  profited  ?"  **  Let  us,  therefore,  work  while  it  is  day,  for  the 
night  Cometh  when  no  man  can  work."  That  dreadful  night  is  the 
false  of  evil,  which  arises  when  man's  states  are  entirely  confirmed  in 
evil,  and  when,  as  a  consequence,  all  truth  and  spiritual  light,  which  is 
the  day,  are  excluded,  and  when  the  working  out  of  what  is  good  is 
rendered  impossible. 

The  Christian  church  have  agreed,  although  the  precise  period  when 
the  wonderful  event  took  place  is  not  fully  known,  to  celebrate  the 
Lord's  birth  into  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  period  of  the 
year  corresponds  to  the  **  fulness  of  time,"  for  the  end  of  the  year 
nutybe  called  its  fulness.  The  time  also  when  the  Lord  came  was 
emphatically  the  "  time  of  the  end."  The  Jewish  church  had  arrived 
at  its  end;  it  was  in  a  state  of  midnight  and  of  mid- winter,  which 
was  the  fulness,  or  the  consummation  of  its  times.  All  its  states 
were  full,  and  the  measure  of  its  iniquity  was  about  to  overflow.  The 
Lord  came,  and  by  the  assumption  of  our  humanity  stemmed  the 
torrent,  and  quelled  the  winds  and  the  waves  of  the  dreadful  tempest , 
which  was  about  to  sweep  man  from  off  the  earth,  and  to  overwhelm 
him  in  eternal  perdition.  At  this  awful  midnight  of  the  world  a  divine 
proclamation  was  made  —  '*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  towards  man."  In  His  love  and  pity  He  redeemed 
us ;  Jehovah  Himself,  beside  whom  there  is  no  Redeemer,  became  our 
Saviour,  and  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  is  our  everlasting  Father,  our 
Mighty  God,  our  Prince  of  Peace. 

We  may  form  many  plans  and  contrive  many  schemes  of  action  for 
the  coming  year ;  but  scarcely  one  of  which  will  probably  be  brought  to 
maturity  and  realized  as  we  anticipate.  Even  the  very  mind  which 
forms  the  plan  may  be  called  to  its  kindred  minds  in  the  spiritual  world. 
*'  God's  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  and  his  ways  are  not  as  our 
ways ;"  hence  it  is  that  our  thoughts  and  plans  are  so  often  frustrated 
by  events  which  arise  without  our  even  entertaining  the  least  thought 
that  they  might  occur.  Shall  we,  then,  cease  to  form  plans  and  pro- 
jects of  activity  and  usefulness  ?  By  no  means ; — only  let  us  beware  of 
entertaining  any  project  which  is  not  founded  in  the  genuine  love  of 
use,  which  always  coincides  with  the  pure  love  of  God  and  of  our 
neighbour.  Whilst  acting  from  this  spirit  there  will  be  the  right  ground 
of  obedience  to  our  Lord's  will,  withersoever  it  may  lead  us.    We 
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know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  bat  baring  our  loins  girded  about 
with  truth,  and  our  lamps  burning,  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  do  our 
Lord's  will.  His  Providence  causes  events  to  arise  of  which  we  had 
formed  no  conception.  To  &11  in  with  these  events,  and  faithfnlly  to 
perform  the  obligations  which  arise  from  their  occurrence,  is  one  of  the 
high  duties  of  our  life,  which  tend  more  to  our  regeneration  than  the 
duties  which  spring  from  our  own  projects  of  action. 

It  may  be  that  sickness,  troubles,  and  anxieties  will  arise  to  many  of 
us  during  the  coming  year.  Many  of  its  days  may  be  cloudy  and  tem- 
pestuous. But  as  in  natural  things,  so  in  spiritual,  the  "  windy  storm 
and  tempest"  are  divinely  intended  to  clear  the  mental  horizon,  so  that 
the  sun  of  heaven  may  shine  more  warmly  and  brightly  upon  us  with 
its  beams  of  love  and  of  truth.  The  mind  will  then  breathe  a  purer 
atmosphere,  and  enjoy  a  more  vigorous  health,  and  a  sweeter  peace. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Lord,  in  the  government  of  his 
Providence,  always  regards  eternal  ends,  and  not  temporal,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  are  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  those  which  are 
eternal.  Herein  the  divine  wisdom  of  His  Providence  chiefly  consists. 
Hence  also  the  reason  why  the  operations  of  His  Providence  bo  often 
appear  inexplicably  mysterious  to  the  natural  mind  unenlightened  by 
spiritual  truths. 

To  others,  success  and  prosperity  may  shine  upon  their  path  in  the 
coming  year.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
prosperity, — one  relating  to  the  bodily  life,  and  the  other  to  the  spiri- 
tual. Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  to  judge  of  man*s  real  prosperity 
by  external  signs.  Truth  often  pronounces  "  a  woe  upon  those  that  laugh 
now,"  and  declares  thq  day  to  be  coming  when  "  they  shall  weep  aud 
lament."  The  rich  man  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring 
sumptuously  every  day,  was  in  worldly  prosperity,  and  Lazarus  at  his 
gate  full  of  sores  was  in  adversity.  But  how  soon  the  scone  was 
changed !  How  foolish,  then,  it  is  to  hunger  after  too  much  of  this 
world's  goods,  and  to  prefer  the  temporary  and  the  trandent  to  the 
spiritual  and  the  eternal ! 

The  termination  of  the  year  affords  not  only  a  good  opportunity  to 
examine  our  states  and  to  take  a  survey,  spiritually,  of  our  present  con- 
dition and  prospects ;  but  we  are  also  led,  as  it  were,  by  an  instinctive 
impulse,  to  form  new  resolutions,  which  shall  lead  to  new  states  of  life. 
Every  thing  good  springs  from  principle ;  that  is,  from  divine  Truths 
taken  and  adopted  as  the  great  principles  of  life.  These  principles 
become  strong  and  vigorous  in  action  precisely  in  proportion  as  the  reso- 
lution to  carry  them  out  is  firmly  embmced.     Let  us,  therefore,  re»€^ 
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vith  the  ooming  year,  through  the  Lord*fl  help,  to  lire  more  devoted  to  the 
eternal  interests  of  out  spiritual  life,  than  has  heen  hitherto  the  case, 
and  to  this  end  let  us  also  re9olv€^  that,  through  divine  mercy,  we  will 
avail  ourselves  more  actively  and  zealously  of  the  means  of  grace,  and 
especially  endeavour,  hy  a  purer  love  of  Truth,  to  live  more  under  its 
influence;  and  in  order  to  acquire  strength  for  this  high  purpose,  let  us 
attend  on  the  orditiances  of  worship  more  punctually  and  faithfully, 
that,  when  our  last  year  shall  have  come,  we  may  be  found  ready 
and  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  eiqoyment  and  blessedness  of  the 
heavenly  state.  Minus. 


MATERIALS  FOR  MORAL  CULTURE. 
(Ccmli^i'Md  from  page  543. j 


LII. 
It  may  safely  be  concluded  that  there  would  be  no  internal  church  if 
there  were  no  internal  aflBictions  or  temptations.  Thus  only  can  man 
have  a  living  experience  of  the  Divine  Presence  and  Power,  so  as  to 
know  experimentally,  that  "  the  Lord  is  a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble ;"  thus  the  Christian  advances  from  the  religion  of  formalism, 
to  spiritual  and  interior  piety.  Every  internal  Christian  can  truly  say 
with  the  Psalmist — "  Before  I  was  afflicted,  I  went  astray." 

Liir. 
Every  thing  looks  dull  through  a  dull  atmosphere.     How  distrustful, 
then,  should  we  be  of  judgments  formed  under  disturbed  feelings ;  and 
how  much  better  it  would  be  to  defer  judgment  until  the  mists  have 
passed  away,  and  the  Sun  of  heaven  resumes  its  guiding  influence. 

uv. 

When  a  man  is  rich  and  ill  disposed,  surely  he  is  the  most  unfortu- 
nate of  his  race  ;  for  how  can  a  greater  misfortune  happen  to  a  man, 
than  to  possess  the  ability  to  indulge  in  evil  gratifications  whenever  he 
desires,  and  to  which  he  has,  unhappily,  a  strong  and  unregulated 
inclination  ? 

LV. 
.  It  is  remarkable  that  animals  of  low  correspondence  shew  the  greatest 
capability  of  personal  fidelity  and  afiection.  Does  not  this  indicate  to 
the  spiritual  mind  the  desirableness  of  not  overrating,  or  demanding 
from  any  one,  personal  sympathy  and  kindness?  Aud  yet,  in  our 
present  condition,  what  is  more  endearing  ? 
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LVI. 

Tboee  who  have  advanced  to  the  state  of  lovhig  and  esteeming  otiiers 
according  to  their  quality,  may  be  in  some  danger  of  fbrgetdng  to  sfaeir 
personal  kindness  to  those  who  ace  perceived  as  inferior ;  but  surely 
they  ought  x^t  to  sufier  themselves  to  be  OKcelled  in  this  respect  by 
mere  good-natured  people ;  or  even  by  those  who  diligent]^  siauilatflr 
affection  to  answer  a  selfish  purpose  in  the  end. 

Lvn. 

The  real  position  of  every  human  being  is  that  of  a  medittm  of  nm 
in  the  hand  of  Divine  Proiddence.  No  person  should  desm  a  higher 
position  than  this,  for  no  higher  can  be  occupied  on  eartii  or  In  heavtdn. 

LVIII. 

The  merely  natural  philanthropist  mistakes  his  position,  by  regarding 
himself  as  the  originator  of  the  uses  he  performs ;  and  thus,  while  he 
benedts  others,  he  robs  the  Lord  of  the  honour  due  to  him,  and  himself 
of  the  blessing  designed  for  him. 

LIX. 

He  whose  heart  warms  while  he  rejoices  in  his  possessions,  and 
blesses  God  for  them,  loves  God  for  the  sake  of  his  possessions ;  but 
when  the  heart  of  the  rich  man  warms  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  he 
loves  God  for  their  sake,  and  he  loves  them  for  God's  sake. 

LX. 

What  is  the  chief  value  of  needful  personal  comforts  ?  Certainly — 
as  something  to  be  thankful  for : — to  God,  that  is,  in  the  first  place ; 
ahd  to  the  industrious  producers  of  them  in  the  second.  Large  is  the 
debt  of  gratitude  that  every  man  owes  to  society. 

LXr. 

Eveiy  one  wishes  what  is  good  to  prosper, — ^but  with  very  different 
views ;  the  generous  mind  wishes  it  to  prosper  for  its  own  sake ;  the 
selfish  mind  that  he  may  get  his  share  of  the  advantages  that  successful 
goodness  generally  brings  in  its  train. 

LXII. 

To  dress  well  to  receive  those  who  are  strangers  comparatively,"  is 
deemed  a  mark  of  respect ;  while  dress  is  immaterial  in  associating 
with  those  most  loved  and  respected.  And  thus  are  instinctively  awarded 
to  the  objects  of  external  regard,  the  marks  of  external  affection ;  but 
to  the  objects  of  internal  afifection,  such  manifestations  are  unnecessaty, 
because  they  are  in  possession  of  evidences  of  respect,  love,  and  confi- 
dence, of  a  more  interior  character. 

LXlir. 

Amongst  the  moral  mysteries  is  the  fact,  that  men  who  act  honour* 
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ably  in  their  private  capacity,  when  they  act  in  connection  with  bodies 
to  ^rf^h  they  helomg,  are  found  to  fall  below  their  private  standard ; 
a|i4  he^ce  it  has  become  an  axiom,  that  "  bodies  have  no  conscience.'* 

LXIV. 
Sjim  is  it  that  sometimes  men  regard  their  character  in  private  life, 
^d  ibdke  means  to  preserve  it,  bat  not  in  their  public  relations^;  and 
vice  versa,  so  that  some  have  been  in  their  private  capacity  deemed 
honourable  men,  and  in  their  public  capacity  just  the  reverse,  and  vice 
ikmsa  I  In  both  oases,  it  is  because  their  sense  of  honour  has  lacked 
thd  iaWard  conscience  of  honesty ;  honour  and  honesty  in  their  cases 
hs^eparted  company. 

LXT. 
Haw  can  children,  wh^  come  to  maturity,  love  their  parents'  good 
^ualitieSr  and  take  pleasure  in  their  society,  unless  those  qualities  have 
been  duly  impressed  upon  them  by  unremitting  educational  training 
and  culture  ?  When  a  child  loves  good  qualities  in  his  own  mind,  he 
will  love  them  in  his  parents,  and  not  before. 

1    >  (To  be  eondnnud,) 


WHY  WAS  IT  NECESSARY  THAT  THE  LORD  SHOULD 
ASSUME  HUMAN  NATURE  AND  BE  CRUCIFIED,  IN 
ORDER  TO  EFFECT  REDEMPTION? 


Ih  a  paper  inserted  in  No.  130,  we  endeavoured  briefly  to  show  that 
the  time  at  which  our  Lord's  first  aud  second  advents  took  placft 
depended  upon  certain  states  of  the  human  miud.  We  purpose  now  to 
draw  attention  by  a  few  remarks  to  the  above  question.  The  popular 
view  we  have  already  stated ;  it  is  therefore  needles^  we  should  go  over 
that  ground  again. 

If  we  were  to  regard  Redemption  as  a  merely  natural  wprk^  we 
should  find  the  most  probable  reason  for  the  Lord's  descent  in  this  : — 
It  was  necessary  that  man  should  be  possessed  of  truth ;  in  accommo- 
dation to  human  weakness  the  Lord  had  sent  prophets  to  teach  th^ 
the  truth,  but  they  had  been  disregarded  aud  maltreated ;  every  other 
means  failing,  the  Lord  Himself  mercifully  came  as  "  The  Truth,''  in 
order  that  truth  might  be  tangibly  seen — and  afterwards  be  received 
and  developed  in  the  souls  of  men.  This  view  we  find  beautifully 
pourtrayed  in  the  Parable  of  the  Husbandmen  and  the  King's  Son. 
But  though  it  makes  it  highly  probable  that  such  was  the  case, — this 
view  fails  to  prove  the  absolute  necessity/  for  the  Lord's  assumption  of 
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our  nature :  it  still  leaves  the  mind  undecided,  for  it  does  not  cleatfj^ 
and  definitely  sliow  that  that  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  work  6f 
Redemption  could  be  performed.  And  yet  it  was.  Either  the  Lord 
must  have  taken  the  course  He  did,  and  which  in  His  infinite  wisdom  Hd 
saw  was  essential,  or  the  great  object  of  creation  would  have  beeii 
frustrated,  and  the  human  race  have  perished.  The  reasoii  for  iJiis  is 
evident.  Evil  of  every  kind  is  contagious ;  and  not  only  does  it  run 
through  the  mind — but  also  through  the  universal  man — or  that  mittd 
which  is  made  up  of  the  minds  of  all.  Now  the  effect  of  this  contagion 
or  spiritual  disease  was,  that  man  averted  himself  from  the  Divino 
Being,  and  drew  around  himself  a  medium  which  resided,  and  at  length 
completely  obstructed  the  Divine  influx  from  entering  his  mind  with 
regenerating  power.  The  Lord  is  the  only  being  who  can  of  Himself 
resist  evil ;  all  men  who  resist  do  so  from  Him.  The  power  of  resisting 
is  communicated  by  influx ;  that  influx  was  abstracted ;  it  therefore  followd 
that  man  had  by  evil  exposed  himself  to  the  attacks  of  his  spiritual 
foes,  and  that,  by  rejecting  the  divine  influences,  he  had  in  fkct  thrown 
away  as  useless  the  only  weapons  by  which  he  could  have  withstood 
them  and  successfully  have  defended  himself;  he  was  therefore  lefit 
open  to  their  most  violent  attacks.  Thus  defenceless,  their  hatred 
would  soon  have  destroyed  him,  had  not  the  Lord  mercifully  interposed. 

All  this  may  be  readily  seen,  and  the  necessity  for  Redemption  easily 
admitted ;  we  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  show  why  it  was  not  only  expe- 
dient but  indispensable  that  the  Lord  should  assume  human  nature. 

Every  divine  truth  is  in  the  human  fornl ;  and  when  all  truths  are 
consociated  or  conjoined  together,  they  constitute  the  Divine  Human 
form  of  our  Lord.  Hence  it  is  that  he  styles  Himself  "  The  Truth." 
We  have  before  seen  that  man  had  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  unable  to  pei^- 
ceive  spiritual  truth.  Such  truth  is  essentially  necessary  for  man;  and, 
therefore,  the  Lord  in  assuming  human  nature,  and  performing  hra 
divine  miracles,  (representative  of  the  spiritual  effects  of  truth  in  thb 
soul)  brought  the  truth  tangibly  before  man,  and  manifested  the  mode 
of  its  Operation.  But  this  was  not  all.  There  is  a  certain  corres- 
pondence between  man  and  the  Divine  Truth ;  the  outward  works  of 
the  Lord  also  corresponded  to  the  operations  of  Divine  Truth.  It  waS 
by  virtue  of  this  correspondence  that  they  were  performed,  and  thereby 
the  Lord  acquired  a  real  power  over  the  infernal  host;  or,  in  other 
wotds,  by  the  manifest  operations  of  His  divine  power  He  not  only  cui^d 
the  diseases  by  which  men  were  afflicted— but  at  the  same  time  pe^ 
forming  a  corresponding  work  in  Himself,  in  the  extirpation  of  the 
liereditiiry  evils  coonected  with  tlie  infirm  huiBanity  he  ossumed^'^He 
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^ned  ppwer  over  evil  and  bell.  We  may  see  a  faint  simile  of  this  in 
the  work  of  Regeneration.  Man,  bj  the  power  be  receives  from  the 
liOrd,  conquers  and  subdues  the  inherent  evils  of  bis  nature.  When  be 
has  done  this  be  can  control  them ;  they  cannot  rebel  against  bis  higher 
will.  The  passion  which  before  was  a  tyrant,  and  bound  him — now  is 
converted  into  a  servant. 

.    There  was  a  moment  when  the  Lord  first  imparted  a  truth  to  a 
human  soul,  or  when,  after  the  creation  of  man,  the  " 
nicated  bis  divine  influx  to  him.*    That  was  the  firi 
full  descent  of  Divine  Truth ;— first  into  the  soul  of 
qessively  assumed  a  celestial  spiritual,  and  spiritual : 
and  afterwards  into  the  world  of  matter,  where  it 
'/orm,  and  became,  as  to  its  operations,  tangible  as  i 
Xt  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  effort  itself  was  a  c( 
_gnly  constantly  developing  itself  in  heaven  and  thi 
leaving  the  way^  as  it  were*  for  that  stupendous  wor 
we  can  form  but  the  faintest  idea.    It  will  thus  be  sei 
^Redemption  was  not  only  one  ever  contemplated  by 
which,  from  the  first  moment  of  creation,  he  has  hi 
and  this  because  it  opened  the  way  for  the  human  i 
fuller  states  of  purity  and  wisdom,  and  more  intimat 
Himself.     Such  a  gradual  descent  or  preparation  for  descent  is  in  exact 
accordance  with  aU  we  know  of  the  Lord  and  His  operations.     There  is 
ever  a  certain  fitness  acquired — a  certain  preparation  needed — before 
He  interferes  to  restore  His  works  to  their  true  order.     And  how  essen- 
tial must  such  preparation  have  been  in  a  work  likely  to  produce  such  a 
revulsion  in  the  soul  as  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Creator  among 
bis  creatures !     Nay,  even  with  all  this,  He  Himself  testifies,  that  if 
John  bad  not  first  come,  and  preached  the  doctrine  of  repentance  for 
remission  of  sins,  the  effect  of  His  coming  would  have  been,  to  "  smite 
the  earth  with  a  curse."    It  will  be  plain,  then,  that  from  creation  there 
has  ever  been  a  tendency  in  the  Divine  operations  to  prepare  the  way 
for  His  assumption  of  humanity— the  Divine  Being  from  omniscience 
perceiving  that  this  was  the  only  means  of  preserving  in  existence  that 
for  which,  as  an  end,  all  other  things  were  formed— the  human  race,  and 
that  thereby  He  might  conjoin  them  to  Himself. 

Before  Redemption,  which  in  part  consisted  in  preparing  a  new 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  divine  influences  to  man,  could  be 
fully  accomplished,  it  was  necessary  that  the  media  previously  existing 
.should  be  closed,  or  become  no  longer  capable  of  performing  their 

*  It  mast  be  noted  that  weave  here  tcadog  B«d«inption  firom  the  oreatiQn  of  mm* 
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proper  functions.  The  immediately  previous  media  were  connected 
with  the  Jewish  Church,  and  were  vivified  by  an  external  obedience  to 
the  rituals  and  ceremonies  of  that  church.  When,  however,  llie  motlTes 
operative  in  this  obedience  were  of  a  toerely  extertial  nature,  and  were 
Btill  further  desecrated  by  a  denial  of  the  Lord  and  His  Word,  (•*  Ye 
have  made  the  commandments  of  God  of  none  effect  by  your  tradi- 
tions**) these  media  became  obstructed,  and  could  no  longer  act  as 
channels  through  which  tbe  divine  goodness,  truth,  and  life,  conid  flow 
from  the  Lord  to  the  soul.  There  can  be  but  one  true  chnreh  existing 
on  earth :  the  Lamb  can  have  but  one  bride :  it  will  be  plain,  then, 
that  when  a  New  Church  is  to  be  formed,  the  moment  (speaking  only  in 
regard  to  ourselves)  at  which  one  dies  or  is  consummated  is  the 
moment  or  state  in  which  the  other  comes  into  existence  and  activity. 
Nor  can  it  thus  be  bom,  as  it  were,  until  the  prior  one  has  descended 
so  low  as  that  it  can  no  longer  serve  as  a  medium  of  Commamcatiou 
with  heaven  and  the  Lord.  This  of  course  tak^s  place  when  all  good- 
ness and  truth  are  eschewed  and  rejected.  But  as  the  Jewish  c&uri^ 
was  differently  constituted  from  any  other — ^viz.,  as  a  representative 
church — it  was  necessary  that  this  rejection  should  be  of  a  pecdkr 
character.  By  their  rites  they  outwardly  symbolised  the  worship  and 
heart  offerings  of  the  sincere  Christian — evei7  thing  was  entirely  ex- 
ternal :  their  rejection  of  the  Lord  and  His  Word  must  be  of  the  same 
nature  in  order  to  consummate  the  church.  They  could  not  reject  Hifia 
spiritually  as  the  Christian  can,  because  He  had  not  revealed  Himself 
spiritually  to  them.  Their  rejection  must  therefore  be  of  a  like  nature 
with  their  belief.  They  looked  for  Him  literally,  to  save  them  from  the 
Roman  yoke :  they  rejected  Him  literally  because  He  did  riot.  If,  then, 
their  belief  was  that  He  would  come  literally,  (as  we  have  seen  they 
could  not  otherwise  look  for  Him)  and  if  He  must  be  rejected  on  that 
belief,— and  such  rejection  being,  as  we  have  shown,  necessary  for  Ike 
consummation  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  this  again  for  the  estal)li8h- 
ment  of  the  Christian, — it  will  at  once  be  plain  that  unless  the  Lord 
had  assumed  human  nature  neither  of  these  objects  could  have  been 
effected.  Consequently,  there  could  have  been  no  church  and  no  com- 
munion with  God ;  man  must  necessarily  have  perished.  Bat  by 
appearing  as  a  man  among  them,  they  could  reject  Him,  and  thus  dose 
or  consummate  the  dispensation. 

The  Lord  in  his  inmo^  could  not  redeem  man.  His  divine  love, 
though  ever  operative  for  man's  salvation,  would  have  had  a  very  difEerent 
effect  had  the  Lord  so  approached  him.  For,  if  He  had  communicated 
it  to  man,  th&  effect  of  so  approaching,  instead  of  savi^Mtei^  ^duld. 
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in  eonsequeiioe  of  the  comj^te  contrariety  of  his  nature,  umnediatelj 
have  proved  destruetive  to  him.  We  will  adduce  reasons  in  order;  and 
firstlj : — Man  was  vnUinglif,  bj  loving  evil»  the  slave  of  the  infemals. 
It  most  be  clear,  tiiien,  that  f<^  redemption  from  that  slavery  to  be 
effectual,  there  must  be  a  like  willingness  on  his  part.  If  this  had  not 
been  provided,  ^uman  liberty  would  have  been  infringed.  2.  The  work 
must  necessarily  have  been  of  a  very  different  nature,  for  it  is  impossible 
that  the  Lord,  in  His  sase,  can  approach  immediately  to  infemals,  or 
tlat  they  can  so  approach  Him.  Either  would  alike  induce  upon  thejsfi 
the  direst  torment  and  destruction.  3.  Eedemption  could  only  be 
effected  by  conquering  the  infemals  where  they  had  the  power  of  attack- 
ing. They  cannot  attack  that  which  is  infinitely  good — but  only  that 
whio^t  k  evil— consequently  lor  the  Lord  to  overcome  them.  He  must 
do  it  by  placing  Hims^f  in  such  a  position  as  that  they  could  approach 
and  assanit  Him.  A.C.  *2795.  And  4.  That  had  it  been  possible  for 
^be  Lord  to  remove  the  helk  from  man,  without  consulting  his  free 
determination  of  will,  suoh  an  act  would  have  been  a  violation  of  that 
divine  and  eternal  law  which  provides  liberty  for  man,  and  preserves 
hxtxi  in  it*  From  each  of  these  reasons  we  may  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  XiOrd  in  His  inmost,  or  without  the  assumption  of  humanity, 
oould  not  redeem  man,  without  violating  the  laws  of  creation. ' 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remains,  that  when  the  Lord  cieated  man.  He 
gave*him  a  will  free  to  choose  good  or  evil,  life  or  death,  together  with 
rationality  to  act  as  a  guide  to  that  will.  He,  therefore,  reserved  to 
Himself  no  absolute  right  to  redeem  man  against  his  will,  or  without 
consulting  that  will  which  he  had  created  free,  for  as  we  have  seen,  man 
was  willingly  the  elave  of  the  infemals,  by  loving  evil  rather  than  good. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  acquire  this  right  by  providing  human 
co-operation.  The  infemals  had  chosen  the  ground  of  battle-*the  plane 
of  the  human  mind.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  the  work,  then,  was 
for  the  Lord  to  assume  to  himself  such  a  plane,  and  there  to  fight  the 
great  battle  of  redemption,  and  by  wresting  their  vantage  ground  from 
them,  drive  them  from  man,  and  relieve  him  from,  their  influence.  To 
constitute  human  co-operation,  however,  it  was  not  essential  thAtiooce 
than  one  being  should  exmt  aa  a  co-worker  with  God.  But  could  n^t 
one  man  be  found?  Were  there  none  sufficiently  good?  These 
questions  naturally  arise,  though  they  are  not  to  the  point  The  only 
question  is,  could  a  sufficient  amount  of  power  to  enable  a  mere  man  to 
conquer  in  the  temptations  necessary  to  accomplish  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion be  by  any  means  imparted  to  him  ?  To  this  a  sufficient  answer  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  redemption  was  a  divine  work;  (ind  betides  th^, 
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man  had  closed  the  ckanoels  of  commuDicatlon»  and  yielded  the  kejpsto 
his  enemies.  It  was  necessary  that  some  extraordinary  means  shoukl 
be  adopted,  in  order  to  secure  human  co-operation,  or  the  ooopearation 
of  OYon  an  individual.  The  only  means  left  was  for  Himself  to  assiune 
our  nature,  and  by  providing  in  Himself  (that  is  in  the  assumed  bodyojr 
nature)  the  required  co-operation,  should  thereby  at  ihe  same  4i9ie 
acquire  a  rights — that  of  redeeming  man.  The  divine  influences  ^xMild 
flow,  in  fulness,  into  sudi  body,  and  communicale  omnipotence — by  wiu^ 
alone  the  machinations  of  hell  could  be  withstood.  This  humanity  was 
at  first  distinct  from  the  indwelling  divinity;  but  as  the  works  of  redemp- 
tion and  glorification  proceeded,  they  became  gradually  united,  or  aa  one- 
like  body  and  soul.  The  Lord,  therefore,  at  the  same  time  that  be  vsas 
perfect  Ood,  was  also  perfect  man.  By  His  divinity  He  had  the  power 
to  subdue  the  hells,  and  to  reduce  them  to  order,^by  the  assmnption  <tf 
humanity  He  obtained  the  right  to  do  this,*and  in  that  humanity  He 
provided  the  battle  plane  on  which  He  could  meet  and  vanquish  their 
hosts.  What  the  nature  of  that  fight  was,  we  need  not  now  describe, 
we  leave  it  for  other  opportunities.  The  effect  of  it  was  the  complete 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  |[lpri- 
fication  of  the  latter.  By  this  work,  the  Lord  constituted  the  Humfm 
thus  raised,  a  medium  by  which  He  could  ever  be  approached  by  His 
creatures,  and  through  which  His  blessings  could  flow  to  them.  He 
constituted  His  humanity  the  "mediator  between  God  and  man^"  not 
the  humanity  as  separate  from,  but  as  a  one  with  the  divinity,  as  the 
soul  is  one  with  the  body.  Thence  He  communicates  to  man  a  power 
to  imitate  Him — to  conquer  in  a  like  battle,  or  on  a  like  plane,  though 
less  fearful  in  nature,  the  effect  of  which  is  a  growth  in  the  divine 
image  and  likeness. 

These  remarks  are,  we  think,  an  answer  to  the  first  portion  of  our 

*  We  would  be  anderstood  to  use  the  word  right  in  a  particular  sense,  wMoh  we 
will  endeavour  briefly  to  explain.  When  the  Lord  gave  man  the  faculty  of  free 
determination  of  will,  he  communicated  it  absolutely — not  conditionally.  It  was  not 
given  to  be  kept  by  man  till  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  certain  amount  of  violafion  of 
the  di>^ne  laws  ;  but  as  one  of  those  eonditions  of  being,  only  to  be  taken  away  by 
the  destmotion  of  that  iaeulty  receptive  of  it  and  of  life.  It  is  plain,  tlten,  tbsl  if 
the  Lord  gave  this  faculty  unconditionally.  He  reserved  to  Himself,  as  we  aald  abovo, 
no  absolute  right  to  interfere  with  it,  except  by  Himself  assuming  it  as  His  own. 
This  is  the  only  reason  which  can  be  given  for  the  permission  of  evil;  the  Lord  could, 
by  His  power,  convert  all  mankind  ;  but  to  do  it  would  be  to  violate  that  principle, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  act  against  Himself  and  His  law— that  law  which  oMkbH 
ttee  will  to  man,  the  result  of  which  would  be  the  destraction  of  man  as  a  mtidnal 
and  responsible  beii^. 
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^tiestion.  Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  seoond^thotigli  ^e  have  neoes- 
sarily,  in  part,  anticipated  it. 

We  hare  spoken  of  a  desecration  of  the  church ;  we  have  likewise 
shorwn  that  isuch  desecration  or  consummation  cannot  take  place  unless 
all  goodness  and  truth  from  the  Lord  are  rejected.  The  Jews  had  long 
virtuaiiy  rejected  all  goodness  but  that  of  a  most  external  kind,  by  a 
life  of  evil — ^it  was  only  necessary,  therefore,  that  they  should  reject 
the  truth,  and  the  church  would  be  consummated.  Their  real  hatred 
of  the  truth  was  manifested  in  their  contempt  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
bitter  animosity  and  hatred  with  which  they  regarded  Him,  because  of 
the  truths  He  taught,  and  because  He  was  an  embodiment  of  the  truth. 
But  their  rejection  of  Him  literally  must  correspond  to  their  internal 
rejection  of  the  truth,  and  its  grievousness  would  be  aggravated  by  the 
depth  of  their  hatred  to  that  truth.  Such  a  correspondence  is  really 
fpund  in  the  dreadful  and  agonising  death  to  which  they  put  Him. 

'*  The  Lord  b«mg  befxayed  by  Judas,  signified  that  He  was  betrayed  by  the 
Jewish  nation,  who  had  the  Word  amongst  thdtai  at  that  time,  for  Judas  represented 
that  nation.  His  being  taken  and  condemned  by  the  chief  priests  and  elders  signified 
that  He  was  taken  and  condemned  by  all  the  Jewish  church.  Their  scourging  Him, 
spitting  in  His  face,  smiting  Him,  and  striking  Him  on  the  head  with  a  reed,  signify 
that  they- did  the  like  unto  the  Word  with  respect  to  its  divine  truth,  all  which 
relates  to  the  Lord.  Their  putting  a  orown  of  thorns  upon  His  head  signifies  that 
they  had  falsified  and  adulterated  those  truths.  Their  dividing  His  garments,  and 
casting  lots  for  His  vesture,  signify  that  they  had  divided  all  the  truths  of  the  Word, 
but  not  its  spiritual  sense,  for  the  vesture  of  the  Lord  signified  that  part  of  the  Word. 
Their  crncifybg  Him,  signified  that  they  had  destroyed  and  profaned  the  whole  Word. 
Their  giving  Him  vinegar  to  drink,  signified  that  all  was  fiilsified  and  fiUae  ;  and 
therefore  he  did  not  drink  it,  but  said,  '  It  is  finished.*  Their  piercing  His  side, 
signified  that  they  had  entirely  extinguished  every  truth  of  the  Word,  and  every 
good  thereof." — Dodrine  of  tht  Lord,  16. 

Another  reason  is,  that  this  was  the  last,  the  final  and  direst  trial,  and 
redemption  was  not  complete  without  it.  The  reason  of  this  is,  re- 
demption implied,  in  addition  to  overcoming  the  hells,  the  preparing 
the  way  to  a  new  dispensation  of  truth  and  goodness  among  men — or  a 
New  Church.  This*  we  have  seen,  could  not  be  effected  before  the 
total  r^ection  of  the  Lord,  as  to  His  divine  truth.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
Lord  had  submitted  to  be  tempted,  even  unto  death — and  had  conquered 
in  death — He  could  not  have  established  such  a  new  dispensation — 
because,  otherwise,  the  former  church  would  not  have  been  brought  to 
a  close,  as  it  was  by  His  death.  The  whole  of  His  trials  were  His 
work  of  redemption,  and  the  miracles  He  outwardly  performed  wei^ 
really,  by  correspondence,  a  part  of  that  work.     Hence  He  said — "  Go 
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tell  that  fox  (Herod),  Behold  I  do  cures  to-d^y  aod  to-mprrpw,  aad.the 
third  day  I  shall  he  perfect.'* 

It  may  be  thought  that  thus  to  view  Kedemption  is  to  oonfine  tbe 
Divine  power ;  this  may  easily  he  seen  to  he  a  mistake.  The  Divine 
power  can  only  he  exercised  in  accordance  with  Divine  order.;  and 
never  can  it  so  operate  as  to  annul  or  destroy  the  laws  which  in  perfect 
wisdom  the  Lord  has  from  eternity  ordained,  as  the  only  rule  by  which 
He  can  act  with  His  creatures.  The  New  Church  view  of  Redemption, 
so  far  from  lowering  our  estimate  of  the  work — raises  it  infinitely  above 
every  other.  It  makes  it  a  work  entirely  Divine ;.  only  to  be  accooif 
plished  by  Divine  power ;  and  by  that  stupendous  evidence  of  Diving 
love— the  assumption  of  our  nature,  with  all  its  hereditary  evils  and 
miseries — therein  suffering  pangs  of  which  the  keenest  despair  we  know 
is  but  a  shadow  as  compared  with  a  substance.  Surely  such  a  view, 
while  it  causes  the  deepest  humility  in  thinking  that  a  necessity  for 
such  a  work  should  exist,— will  also  elevate  our  hearts  to  that  all- 
merciful  Father  whose  love  not  only  created  man,  but  led  Him  to 
endure  such  fearful  pangs  to  redeem  him  from  misery — even  when  such 
misery  was  caused  by  a  violation  of  His  own  laws,  and  the  most  ungrate- 
ful forgetfuluess  of  Him. 

;  We  oommeud  these  few  thoughts  as  a  reply  to  the  question  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  We  do  not  profess  that  they  are  all  that  can  he 
given.  The  work  was  an  infinite  one — the  reasons  which  led  the 
Creator  to  become  the  Saviour  were  infinite  also — and  to  all  eternity 
must  be  far  above  human  comprehension.  Yet  though  we  canpqt  see 
all,  we  may  be  enabled  to  "  see  through  a  glass  darkly/'  Such  is^all 
we  can  hope  to  do — such  is  all  we  can  assist  others  to  do.  We  theror 
fore  leave  each  one  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  we  have  given,  confident 
that  whoever  doe\  so,  will  rise  from  the  task  with  more  extended  views 
of  Redemption,  and  with  a  more  elevated  view  of,  and  exalted  affectioiji 
for,  that  Divine  Being  whose  love  prompted  Him  to  assume  humaij 
nature  to  become  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour. 
.    London.  Veri  Amator. 
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To  THE  Editor.  ,  . 

..■.-.'■'  '  '  '  .       ,      .  f.   i  ji 

, .  SiBj-^The  appearance,  in  your  last  number,  of  a  p^poTj  on  .Jh^ 
above  subject,  from  your  correspondent  S.  B.,  in, which  hQ  9ftys,the  late 
'*  Mr.  Wilson's  idea  was  precisely  the  same  4S  his  owp,''  pla^p^  .me  .in 
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that  position  in  which  my  sense  of  duty  will  not  allow  me  to  remain 
silent.  I  have,  accordingly,  communicated  with  the  reviewer  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  lectures,  and  obtained  his  permission  to  write  an  answer  to 
S.  B.'s  paper. 

I  think  I  may  fairly  presume  that  the  good  sense  and  candour  of  your 
able  correspondent  S.  B.,  the  reviser  and  editor  of  the  lectures  delivered 
extemporaneously  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilson,  will  give  me  credit  for  acting 
under  a  sense  of  duty,  in  controverting  the  supposed  identity  of  his 
idea  and  that  of  Mr.  Wilson  upon  this  subject.  I  may  here  remark 
that  together  with  many  others,  I  fully  appreciate  the  arduous  labours 
of  our  intelligent  friend  S.  B.,  in  putting  the  lectures  into  such  a  form 
as  to  make  them  agreeable  to  the  minds  of  educated  readers.  Though, 
if  all  such  would  bear  in  mind  that  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  was  confessedly 
an  uneducated  man,  they  would  not  expect  to  see  directly  from  his 
tongue,  or  pen,  a  volume  of  lectures  void  of  defects  in  a  literary  point 
of  view.  This,  however,  we  could  hardly  have  expected  the  public  to 
have  done,  had  the  lectures  been  given  to  the  public  in  his  peculiar 
style.  Most  of  the  editor's  notes  are  valuable,  and  we  should  be  sorry 
to  see  them  left  out  of  any  future  edition,  with  the  exception  of  what 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  reviewer.     But  to  the  subject  before  us. 

That  an  idea  of  a  Firet  Cause  and  an  idea  of  God  are  considered 
identical  in  Mr.  Wilson's  view,  is  evident  from  the  first  part  of  his  lec- 
ture on  Creation  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  says—"  We  conclude, 
upon  rational  grounds,  Creation  has  had  a  beginning,  and  its  cause  must 
be  a  living,  self-subsisting  being,  possessing  powers  adequate  to  its  pro- 
duction. This  self-subsisting  cause  is  that  being  whom  we  call  God." 
(page  29.)  Now  the  editor  in  a  note  says—"  The  simple  idea  of  a  First 
Cause  could  only  originate  out  of  the  idea  of  causation,  or  dependency 
in  the  chain  of  being.  All  this  could  be  obtained  without  Revelation : 
the  natural  reasonings  and  cogitations  of  a  savage  are  capable  of  going 
thus  far— the  discovery  of  a  First  Creative  Cause  of  all  things,  by 
means  of  the  idea  of  causation."  (pp.  7.)  In  a  note  at  page  24  he 
says — "  The  idea  of  a  First  Cause  existing  is  no  more  an  idea  of  that 
cause  itself,  than  the  idea  of  there  being  an  inventor  of  printing  is  an 
idea  of  that  inventor  himself." 

Now  I  contend  that  it  is  a  greater  thing  to  get  the  idea  that  there  is 
a  First  Cause,  than  to  get  to  know  His  nature  and  attributes.  And  so 
did  Mr.  Wilson.  Because  the  idea  of  a  First,  implies  self- existence 
and  self-subsistence.  When  this  is  seen,  it  is  easy  to  gather  from 
creation,  and  its  wonderful  harmony  and  wise  arrangement,  some  faint 
idea  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Creator.     Because  He  has 
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finitely  impressed  an  image  of  His  nature  and  attribute  on  Creation. 
But  he  could  not  impress  any  image  of  His  self-subsistence  upon  Crea- 
tion ;  because  this  implies  infinity.  Hence,  self-existence  and  self-sub- 
sistence are  not  to  be  found  either  in  heaven,  earth,  or  hell, — in  angel, 
man,  or  devil.  From  no  source,  therefore,  could  the  idea  of  a  First 
Creative  Cause  come,  but  directly  from  that  Cause  himself*  Hence 
•'  Natural  Theology"  was  never  admitted  by  Mr.  Wilson.  And  hence 
the  reason  why  he  said  Paley's  idea  was  defective  in  this, — that  if  the 
existence  of  a  watch  proves  the  existence  of  a  watch-maker, — and  the 
existence  of  a  man  calls  for  the  admission  of  a  man-maker ;  the  exist- 
ence of  a  man-maker  calls  more  loudly  for  the  existence  of  a  God- 
maker,  By  all  which  is  meant  that  the  idea  of  self-existence  and  self- 
subsistence  is  wanting,  and  cannot  be  supplied  but  by  the  self-existent 
Being  himself.     Therefore  Mr.  Wilson  says, — 

"  It  i3  strictly  a  rational  ooncltudon,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  Gfod  in  the  worid, 
involving  the  idea  and  knowledge  of  His  existence,  must  have  been  originally  revealed 
by  God  Himself.  (Donsequently,  unless  the  knowledge  had  originally  come  from  God, 
man  most  for  ever  have  remained  ignorant  thereof. '^^ pp.  57. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  I  think  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  Mr.. 
Beswick  has  mistaken,  in  this  instance,  the  meaning  of  his  author ;  but 
I  am  by  no  means  surprised  at  it.  For  I  remember  the  time  when  I 
made  the  same  mistake  from  the  same  cause.  And  I  ought  to  confess 
that  I  owe  the  correction  of  my  mistake  to  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  himself, 
when  in  conversation  with  him  at  least  ten  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  since  found  that  it  is  the  same  thing  which  Swedenborg  teaches, 
in  his  *' Arcana  Ccelestia"  and  "  True  Christian  Religion;"  but  I  had 
not  previously  read  with  that  careful  discrimination  which  I  have  since 
studiously  exercised.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  reading  Swe- 
denborg, to  observe  carefully  his  phraseology,  which  is  very  exact. . 
And  here  allow  me  to  record  my  devout  thankfulness  to  the  Lord,  for, 
raising  up,  in  His  Church  in  this  country,  such  a  truly  learned,  humble, 
and  clear-sighted  man  as  the  late  Rev.  J.  Clowes,  by  whose  inestinwible. 
labours  we  have  such  a  faithful  and  truly  New  Church  translation  of, 
Swedenborg's  Arcana  Ccelestia. 

The  ground  of  mistake  upon  the  point  in  question  is,  no  doubt,  what 
Swedenborg  says  respecting  an  influx  into  the  souls  of  men,  and  res- 
pecting perception. 

In  the  "  True  Christian  Religion,"  the  proposition  at  the  head  of  ^ 
No.  8  is,  "  That  there  is  an  influx  universal  from  God  into  the  souls  of 
men ;  teaching  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  is  One."     Below,  in 
the  same  No.,  it  is  said, — 

••  This  influx  is  into  the  souls  of  men,  by  reason  that  the  soul  is  the  inmost  and 
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supreme  part  of  man,  and  the  influx  from  God  enters  therein,  and  descends  from 
thence  into  the  inferior  parts,  which  it  quickens  aud  enlivens  in  proportion  to  its 
reception.  Those  truths,  which  are  the  future  materials  for  the  building  of  faith, 
enter,  indeed,  by  the  oxgans  of  hearing,  and  so  are  implanted  in  the  mind,  thus  in 
a  region  below  the  soul ;  but  the  effect  of  these  truths  is  only  to  dispose  man  for  the 
reception  of  influx  through  the  soul/* 

From  this  it  is  plain  that  infius  info  the  soul,  and  the  knowledge  of 
fioith,  are  two  distinct  things ;  and  enter  man  at  the  two  opposite  ends 
of  his  constitution.  It  is  also  clear  that  if  there  he  *no  knowledges  of 
faith,  there  can  he  no  descent  of  the  influx  from  the  supreme  part  or  soul. 
Hence  Swedenborg  further  says.  No.  11 — "The  knowledge  of  God, 
and  a  consequent  acknowledgment  of  Him^  are  not  attainable  without  a 
revelation.  For  by  the  help  of  revelation  man  is  enabled  to  approach 
unto  God,  and  to  receive  influx  from  Him,  and  thereby  from  natural  to 
become  spiritual.  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  therefore,  a  reve- 
lation was  published,  and  made  universal." 

It  is  here  positively  stated  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  not  attain- 
able without  revelation.  JVnd,  that  for  this  reason,  a  revelation  was 
published  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  Now,  there  is  a  philoso- 
phical work  of  Swedenborg's,  entitled  **  Outlines  of  a  Philosophical 
Argument  on  the  Infinite,"  in  which  he  reasons  that  a  knowledge  of 
God,  or  of  the  existence  of  a  First  or  Final  Cause,  may  be  arrived  at 
by  reasoning,  without  revelation.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  Swe- 
denborg wrote  this  work  under  the  influence  of  the  knowledge  and 
acknowledgment  of  God  in  his  own  mind.  Also,  that  he  wrote  it  prior 
to  his  special  illumination  as  the  herald  of  New  Church  truth.  And 
therefore,  no  conclusions  either  arrived  at  in  this,  or  any  other  of  his 
philosophical  works,  can  be  allowed  to  be  brought  in  evidence  against 
the  doctrinal  statements  in  his  purely  New  Church  writings.  In  this 
work  we  see  the  stupendous  efforts  of  a  powerful  rational  mind,  brought 
to  bear  affirmatively  upon  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Infinite. 
But  the  careful  reader  may  clearly  discover  that  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  owes  much  more  to  the  affirmative  knowledge  preexistent  in  his 
mind,  from  revelation,  than  it  owes  to  the  train  of  reasoning  pursued. 
I  have  stated  above  that  God  could  not  impress  an  image  of  self-exist- 
ence, or  of  His  Infinity  upon  creation,  and  that  therefore,  creation 
cannot  furnish  an  idea  of  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  no  image  of 
God's  infinity  in  the  never-ending  multiplication  and  fructification  of 
the  things  of  creation.  But,  that  all  this  falls  short  of  what  is  employed 
in  the  idea  of  self-existence,  and  that  because  the  whole  is  only  finite 
and  dependent,  it  does  not  contain  independence  and  infinity.  It  there- 
fore cannot  excite  an  idea  of  that  of  which  it  contains  no  adequate 
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representation.  There  are  perhaps  no  reasoning  infidels  to  be  fbond 
who  will  not  allow  some  unknown  cause  to  exist,  in  what  they  call  the 
elements  of  nature,  but  it  is  because  every  one  of  them  has  been  pre- 
viously taught  that  there  is  a  Cause.  And  their  infid^ty  is  <«lf* 
seoondary  in  time,  to  their  knowledge  from  a  teacher.  Bring  it  mast' 
who  has  never  heard  any  thing  about  a  First  Cause,  or  about  God,  ^ni 
then  see  if  such  a  one  can  find  out  God  by  reason.  Swedenborg  says — 
"  It  has  been  permitted  me  to  see  people,  bom  in  remote  islands,  who 
were  possessed  of  rationality  so  far  as  relates  to  civil  concerns,  and  yet 
had  no  knowledge  at  all  concerning  God."    (Theology,  n.  ^74.) 

Of  what  importance  knowledges  from  revelation  are  to  man's  salva- 
tion, may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract : — 

"  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one,  as  man,  to  be  ooigoined  to  Jehofmh,  or  the  Lovd,  ^ 
exoept  bj  knowledges  ;  for  by  knowledges  man  beeomea  man.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Lord,  sinoe  He  waa  bom  as  another  man,  and  was  inatrueted  as  another  aiaB  y- 
nevertheless  into  His  knowledges,  as  so  many  recipient  ressels,  things  oelestlal  were- 
eontinually  insinaated,  so  that  His  knowledges  were  continually  made  the  recipient  ^ 
vesselB  of  things  celestial  also.    *    *    *    Aa  the  Lord  implanted  knowledges  hi 
things  celestial,  so  He  had  pero^tion  ;  for  aa  jost  said,  all  perception  adaea  tnm 
eo^Jonction.**— ui.  C.  n.  1616. 

It  is  here  said  that  no  one,  not  even  the  Lord,  can  be  conjoined  with 
Jehovah  without  knowledges.     Also  that  all  perception  arises  from  con- 
junction.    Knowledges,  then,  must  precede  conjunction,  and  conjunction 
must  precede  perception.     Now  I  gather  from  S.  B.'s  paper,  that  he ' 
understands  that  the  men  of  the  most  ancient  church  had  their  first 
knowledge,  or  idea  of  God,  from  perception.     But,  if  what  is  stated 
above  be  true,  that  could  not  be  the  case.     Perhaps  it  will  be  said  the 
above  only  applies  to  man's  state  now.     But  it  is  predicated  of  the  ^ 
Lord  Himself,  of  whom  Emanuel  Swedenborg  says—"  He  had  in  Him* 
celestial  seed,  as  being  bom  of  Jehovah ;  hence  He  was  the  only  One 
who  had  in  Himself  this  seed."    Yet  even  He  could  not  be  conjoined  ' 
with  Jehovah,   and  thence  receive   perception,    but  by  knowledgct^. . 
"  Every  one,  when  he  comes  to  things  celestial,  receives  perception  . 
from  the  Lord.     They  who  became  celestial  men,  as  was  the  case  with  - 
those  of  the  most  ancient  church,  all  received  perception."     But  to  . 
become  a  celestial  man  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being  of  a  celestial^ 
genius.     All  the  men  who  existed  before  the  Flood  were  of  a  celestial 
genius — that  is,    they  were  regenerated  from  and  upon  a  celestial^ 
ground.     But  so  far  from  their  being  from  the  beginning  celestial  xxxeu^ 
they  were,  as  we  know,  gradually  regenerated,  and  first  made  spiritual,  , 
before  they  became  celestial.    This  is  clear  from  the  interpal  3^m9  oi^ 
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ite  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis.     Also  from  what  Swedenborg 
says  when  explaining  the  third  chapter,  namely  : — 

"  In  this  and  the  preceding  chaplers,  to  the  verses  now  under  consideration,  (v.  20) 
the  enbjeet  treated  of  was  oonceming  the  moet  ancient  people,  in  that  they  were  made 
rcjgeiierate  ;  in  the  firet  place  it  had  relation  to  thosa  who  Jived  like  wild  beasts,  and 
at  length  became  spiritual  men  ;  in  the  seoond  place  to  those  who  became  eelestitd 
men,  and  constituted  the  most  ancient  church. *" — A .  C,  n,  286.  f 

From  thisj  I  should  think,  there  caabe  no  qaestion  that  the  most 
ancient  people  were  first  instructed  in  general  knowledges,  the  -first 
and  most  essential  of  which  is,  to  know  that  the  Lord  is,  and  that  He ' 
is  Essential  Goodness  and  Essential  Truth.     Accordingly  it  is  said—, 

'*  The  men  of  the  most  ancient  chnreh  had  the  kniowledges  of  tniefaitli  byceveia-  ' 
tions,  for  they  conversed  with  the  Lord  and  with  angels,  and  were  also  instructed  by 
vinona  and  dream%  which  were  most  delightf^  and  paradisaicid  to  them:  they  had 
from  the  Lord  continual  pereeption,  wfaieh  was  of  snoh  a  nature  that  when  they  ' 
r^eeted  upon  what  was  treasared  up  in  the  memory,  they  instantly  perceived  whether 
it  was  true  and  good,  and  that  with  such  affection  and  perspicuity,  that  when  any 
thing  false  presented  itself,  they  not  only  held  it  in  aversion,  but  even  regarded  it  ' 
wkh  horror :  sach,  also,  is  the  state  of  the  angels.    In  place  of  this  perceptioii,  with  * 
wU^  tiie  BMst  ancient  church  was  gifted,  the  knowledge  of  what  was  good  and  true  ' 
afterwards  succeeded,  which  knowledge  was  grounded  in  what  was  before  iev6ialed, 
and  in  succeeding  ages  in  what  was  revealed  in  the  Word."— ^.  C. ».  125. 

The  nature  of  what  is  called  perception,  is  here  plainly  stated.     But ; 
according  to  what  is  said,    knowledges  had  to  be   stored  up  in  the  ' 
memory,  and  if  the  memory  was  empty,  void  of  knowledges,  percep-  - 
tion,  it  is  clear,  could  not  reveal  their  nature ;    nor  would  there  be : 
anything  to  reflect  upon.     Is  it  not  plain,  then,  that  not  man  nor  ang^il  i 
ever  had  perception  till  he  had  undergone  regeneration  ?    And  is  it  not  ^ 
also  plain  that  the  men  of  the  most  ancient  church  had  to  learn  ik^^:, 
knowledges  of  faith  by  revelations,  by  conversing  with  the  Lord  and  I 
with  angels,  and  by  visions  and  dreams  ?    Most  certaiu  it  is,  that  if . 
they  had  not  been  thus  first  instruct 
with  perception,  because  knowledg( 
to  the  body ;  and  no  more  could  c 
into  and  be  maintained  within  th 
knowledges  and  acquired  states  of  gc 
than  the  nervous  fluid  and  blood  of 
sensitive  life  to  man,  without  his  be 
what  Swedenborg  says  in  the  follow 
statements  before  quoted  : — 

*^  The  most  ancient  church  enjoyed  immediate  revelations  by  consort  with  apirits  ; 
and  angels,  and  also  by  visions  and  dreams,  from  the  Lord,  by  virtue  whereof  it  was  « 
gi^enthem  to  know  in  general  what  was  good  and  true,  and  when  they  had  attained  such 
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general  knowledge,  then  by  means  of  perceptions  they  confirmed  those  general  icieas 
OS  a  sort  of  principles  in  innumerable  instances,  which  innumerable  instances  were 
the  particulars  or  singulars  of  the  general  ideas  to  which  they  had  relation  ;  thus 
general  ideas,  as  principles,  were  every  day  strengthened  and  confirmed :  whatsoeyec 
-was  not  in  agreement  with  those  general  ideas,  that  they  perceived  was  not  true,  and 
whatsoever  was  in  agreement  that  they  perceived  to  be  true.  Such  is  the  state  alsa 
of  the  celestial  angels.  In  the  most  ancient  church  these  genend  principles  were 
celestial  and  eternal  truths  ;  as  that  the  Lord  rules  the  universe  ;  that  all  goodness 
and  truth  are  from  the  Lord  ;  that  all  life  is  from  the  Lord ;  that  man*8  propriwn  is 
nothing  but  evil ;  and  that  in  itself  it  is  dead  ;  besides  many  other  truths  of  s  like 
nature ;  in  all  which  they  received  a  perception  from  the  Lord  respecting  the  in- 
numerable things  tending  to  confirm  them,  and  to  hannonise  with  them." — A .  C 
n.  597. 

Nothing  more,  I  think,  need  he  advanced  to  show  that  the  most' 
ancient  people  cultivated  general  knowledges,  though  from  a  celestial 
ground ;  and  of  all  these  general  knowledges,  the  universd  truth  thiat 
the  LoKD  IS  THE  I  Am,  would  most  undoubtedly  be  the  first  revealed  to 
them.  For  this  eternal  truth  contains  all  other  truths  within  itself; 
and  it  is  all  the  same  whether  it  be  revealed  to  the  antediluvian  in  an 
internal  manner,  that  is,  into  the  plane  of  his  internal  consciousness, 
or  to  the  postdiluvian,  into  the  plane  of  his  external  senses,  by  a 
sonorous  voice  or  a  written  Word.  It  is  revelation  in  both  cases,  because 
it  is  from  the  Eternal  God  Himself.  And  therefore  Mr,  Wilson's  con- 
clusion is  true,  that  unless  "  this  Living,  self-subsisting  Being" — "this  - 
Great  First  Cause,  whom  we  call  God,"  had  originally  revealed  His 
own  existence  to  man,  **  man  must  for  ever  have  remained  ignorant 
thereof."  But  God  has  not  only  revealed  His  existence  to  man,  but, 
as  Mr.  W.  again  concludes — "  He  has  put  it  out  of  man's  power  to  raise  ^ 
one  single  valid  objection  to  His  existence,  and  therefore  he  is  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  '  verily  there  is  a  God'  who  made  and  governs  the 
universe."  T.  Robinson. 

Newton  Heath,  November  12th,  1851. 
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I. — The  Biographical  Treasury,  By  S.  Maunder,  New  Edition. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

II. — The  Parlour  Magazine,  No.  15,  August  9th,  1851.  Printed 
in  the  Crystal  Palace.     London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

III.— Report  of  a  Public  Meeting  held  by  the  Members  of  the  N^w 
Jerusalem  Church,  in  the  Free  Masons^  Hall,  London,  AugU3t  19th, 
1851.     London  :  F.  Pitman. 

Steady  progress,  though  it  niay  be  slow,  surely  indicates  the  ultimate 
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triumph  of  truth.  Calumny,  and  miarepresentation,  and  falsehood,  may 
pertinaciously  oppose,  and  succeed,  to  some  extent,  in  blunting  the 
energy  of  its  promoters,  but  their  zeal  can  gather  encouragement  from 
th^  feet  that  progress,  however  slight,  is  evident;  and  experience 
teaches  no  lesson  more  obviously  than  this,  that  the  evils  of  falsehood, 
calumny,  and  misrepresentation  can  be  overcome  only  by  **  little  and 
little."  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  motto  of  the  propagator  of  the 
heavenly  doctrines  should  be — unremitting  perseverapce. 

From  the  earliest  publication  of  the  works  of  the  New  Church,  both 
they  and  their  author  have  been  treated  either  with  contemptuous 
silence  or  virulent  abuse  ;  but  now,  instances  are  frequent  in  which  the 
press  mentions  with  commendation  the  general  sentiments  they  contain, 
and  repudiates  "  the  silly  calumy  that  Swedenborg  was  mad.*'*  This 
improved  temper  of  the  age  is,  so  far,  encouraging  ;  and  it  is  with  the 
view  of  indicating  some  similar  characteristics  which  mark  the  era  we 
live  in,  that  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  titles  which 
there  appear. 

•'  Maunder  s  Biograghical  Treasury"  is  too  well  known  to  need  des- 
cription here ;  but  in  the  former  editions  of  this  extensively-circulated 
wwk,  Swedenborg  is  spoken  of  as  an  "  enthusiast,"  "  the  founder  of  a 
sect,"  and  that  **  he  lahoured  under  a  delusion,"  though  "  he  appeared 
to  have  no  other  mental  aberration."  In  the  edition  before  us,  >^'e  are 
happy  to  state  that  these  erroneous  and  mischievous  statements  are 
altogether  tiorrected.  Indeed,  the  article  has  been  entirely  re-written ; 
and  when  we  state  that  its  author  is  the  son  of  the  respected  New 
Church  minister  of  Birmingham,  we  feel  certain  that  we  give  an  ample 
guarantee  of  the  truthfulness  with  which  it  is  penned. 

"  The  Parlour  Magazine"  is  intended  for  the  million,  and  printed, 
as  it  was,  in  that  resort  of  millions,  the  Crystal  Palace,  no  doubt  it  has 
obtained  a  most  extensive  circulation.  In  the  number  indicated  above, 
there  appears  an  article  with  this  title,  "  On  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron. 
By  Swedenborg." 

The  editor  commences  the  article  with  the  observation,  **  Iron  is, 
doubtless,  of  all  metals,  the  most  important.  We  may  almost  estimate 
a  nation's  might  by  the  quantity  of  iron  it  consumes.  In  fact,  the 
whole  industry,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  wealth  of  a  nation, 
depends  upon  iron."  He  then  dwells  upon  its  universality  and  innu- 
merable uses,  and  adds,  that  "  notwithstanding  the  importance  of  this 
product,  the  fabrication  of  iron  was  loft  for  centuries  to  chance.  It  was 
committed  to  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  uncultivated  workmen,"  &c. 
**  No  mind  of  an  elevated  cast  chose  to  stoop  to  the  labours  and  investi- 
gations which  were  necessary  to  collect  the  details  of  manipulations  so 
majestic  as  a  whole,  but  apparently  so  mean  and  trivial  when  viewed 
apart.  There  was  only  existing  one  single  work  in  which  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  could  be  obtained,  and  this,  too,  incomplete.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  there  appeared  upon  the  stage  of 
metallurgic  science — although,  alas !  for  too  brief  a  moment — a  man 
whose  memory  has  been  immortalised  by  his  visionary  pursuits,  whilst 

*  See  'Critic"  of  October  1  at. 
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his  solid  attainments  have  been  forgotten.  We  speak  of  Swedenborg. 
A  child  of  Sweden — which  seems  to  deserve  pre-eminently  the  title  a£ 
the  land  of  iron — his  thoughts  naturally  turned  more  especially  towards 
that  metal,  hut  his  original  idea  was  to  write  a  complete  history  of 
metallurgy  in  general."  There  now  follows  a  description  of  the  work, 
and  the  editor  resumes — **  Some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  from  his  preface,  of  which  I  shall  only 
translate  a  single  passage,  curious  from  the  idea  it  conveys  of  the 
opinions  and  prejudices  of  that  day  on  the  matter  of  metallurgy  : — 

"  I  foresee,**  said  Swedenborg,  "  that  there  will  not  be  wanting  those  who  wiH 
whisper  in  my  ear  that  the  modes  of  fusion  and  the  processes  of  extraction  in  divers 
countries,  which  have  been  discovered  through  the  labour  and  experience  of  centu- 
ries, ought  not  to  be  thus  lightly  divulged,  and  rendered  familiar  to  the  world  at 
large.  There  is  not  a  single  class  of  metal  founders  who  do  not  possess  certain 
secrets  which  they  would  deem  it  a  crime  to  reveal.  These  they  conceal,  lest  they 
should  be  imitated  by  their  companions,  over  whom  they  triumph  in  a  sort  of  fancied 
superiority.  There  are  many  others,  in  a  higher  walk  of  life,  who  iwemble  these  hi 
every  respect,  who  also  have  no  desire  to  know  any  thing,  save  for  themsdves;  and 
who  like  to  be  considered  the  possessors  and  keepers  of  a  secret.  There  is  nothing 
in  which  people  of  this  class  take  so  much  pleasure  as  in  withholding  from  the  public 
all  useful  information;  and  if  any  thing  does  happen  to  come  to  light  which  is  likely 
to  forward  the  cause  of  science,  they  look  upon  it  askance  with  an  air  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  murmur  against  the  author  of  the  discovery,  as  if  he  were  a  violator  of 
secrets. 

"I  know  that  I  cannot  expect  to  be  viewed  in  a  kindly  spirit  by  such  as  these  for 
this  reason  :  that  persons  of  this  class  would  think  themselvas  less  yrise,  if  their 
neighbours  were  as  much  so  as  themselves.  But  even  allowing  that  they  do  possess 
some  useful  secrets,  which  they  luive  purchased  from  those  who  look  upon  science 
merely  as  an  article  of  traffic  —  is  this  a  reason  why  saoh  knowledge  abould  be 
withheld  from  adding  its  contribution  to  the  increasing  light  of  the  age  ?  All  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  know,  ought  to  be  published  in  the  market-place :  the  rights  of 
man  demand  that  it  should  be  so;  the  laws  of  the  republic  of  letters  require  it;  for, 
unl^s  we  each  aid  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  progress  of  industry,  until, 
flourishing  more  and  more  each  year  beneath  oar  fostering  care,  they  attain  that  per- 
fection which  has  been  desired  by  all  ages,  we  can  never  hope  to  become  wiser  or 
happier  by  the  lapse  of  time. 

*'  The  longer  the  earth  is  the  scene  of  man*s  abode,  the  more  widely  the  power  of 
thought  and  of  observation  is  extended  amongst  the  human  race.  The  greater  the 
number  of  minds  which  multiply  upon  this  earth,  the  more  may  we  hope  to  see  all 
the  industrial  sciences  perfected,  and  to  witness  the  growth  of  improvements  in  every 
department  of  labour,  such  as  we  liave  been  favoured  with  during  the  course  of  the 
last  century,  in  the  department  of  metallurgy  alone.** 

Well  may  the  editor  exclaim — "These  are,  assuredly,  noble  words, 
and  such  as  clearly  mark  Swedenborg's  presentiment  as  to  the  future 
influence  of  metallurgy  on  the  destiny  of  nations.  We  may  seek  in 
vain  in  all  the  authors  who,  before  his  time,  treated  of  this  science,  for 
views  thus  liberal  and  profound.  Although  written  more  than  a  century 
ago,  one  might  almost  imagine  these  words  to  be  an  utterance  of  our 
day.  It  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  most  great  minds  thus  to  speak  the 
language  of  posterity  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  whil8t*in  their  own  age 
they  are  too  often  reviled  or  misunderstood,  posterity  treasures  up  their 
sayings." 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  opon  this  article  without  warmly 
recommending  this  number  of  "  The  Parlour  Magazine"  to  our  readers. 
The  whole  article  is  well  written,  and  as  it  is  obviously  the  production 
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oi  one  "who  is  oot  friendly  to  the  theology  of  Swedenborg,  its  testimopy 
in  his  favour  will,  therefore,  be  received  by  persons  similarly  circum- 
stanced with  the  greater  confidence- 

But,  perhaps,  nothing  has  contributed  more  satisfactory  testimony  to 
the  favourable  turn  which  public  opinion  has  taken  in  regard  to  the 
New  Church,  than  the  large  attendance  at  the  public  meeting  held  on 
the  19th  of  August; — the  attention  with  which  the  numerous  speakers 
were  listened  to,  and  the  long  reports,  and  the  favourable,  because 
truthful,  notices  which  appeared  in  almost  all  the  public  papers.  The 
published  report  of  these  speeches  in  full  is  admirably  adapted  for 
giving,  lending,  and  otherwise  circulating  throughout  the  entire  com- 
uumity.  Being  the  result  of  many  minds,  all  speaking  with  the  same 
object,  all  differing,  yet  all  agreeing,  like  a  beautiful  chord  in  music, 
where  each  note  differs,  yet  combines  with  all  the  others  to  produce  the 
harmonious  whole. 

Bespectabla  in  appearance,  this  pamphlet  can  with  propriety  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  drawing-ixx)m,  and  yet  so  low  in  price  that  it  is 
placed  within  the  most  limited  means.  It  is  well  calculated  for  exten- 
sive purchase  by  the  affluent,  who,  we  trust,  will  procure  it  by  the 
doaen,.and  circulate  it  among  all  classes  by  every  means  with  which 
Providence  has  blessed  them.  In  doing  this  they  may  justly  enjoy  the 
hope  that  the  excellent  exhortation  with  which  the  last  speech  concludes 
will  he  acted  upon  successfully  by  numbers: — ** Christians,  take  these 
doctrines  and  examine  them  ;  and  as  they  come  to  you  in  the  high  name 
of  tliat  Divine  Master  whom  you  profess  to  serve,  so  put  away  from 
yoarselves  all  prejudice,  as  the  shoe  from  the  foot,  for  the  place  you 
approach  is  holy  ground ;  make  yourselves  masters  of  the  ideas  and 
principles  which  they  contain  ;  and  when  you  are  certain  that  you  have 
done  this,  then,  in  the  strictest  balance  of  your  own  conscience,  weigh 
them,  and  judge  for  yourselves." 

Edgab. 


THE  GOOD  OF  LOVE  AND  THE  TRUTH  OF  FAITH. 


In  all  discussions,  an  individual  finds  himself  either  in  tfhe  right  or  in 
the  wrong ;  if  he  rejoices  because  he  is  in  the  right,  it  is  the  joy  of  his 
natural  man,' — the  joy  of  one  to  whom  truth  is  dearer  than  good ;  but 
if  good  be  dearer  than  truth,  he  has  what  the  other  has  not,  the  virtue 
of  candour,  and  hence  he  rejoices  when  he  finds  he  is  wrong ;  he 
rejoices  because  he  has  made  progress  from  error  to  truth,  and  that  is 
the  joy  of  his  spiritual  man.  I  earnestly  pray  that  I  and  all  professed 
receivers  of  New  Church  truth  may  be  found  amongst  the  latter  class. 
I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  exchanged  my  former  opinion  for  a 
better  one,  could  I  have  found  it  in  tlie  paper  inserted  in  page  4Q5  ;  but 
I  am  not  so  fortunate.* 

♦  A  note  was  appended  to  my  former  paper  by  the  Editor,  which  I  do  not  here 
notke,  because  I  do  not  anderstand  it.  I  conclude  it  was  hastily  written.  I  shall 
consider  the  paper  just  alladed  to  as  a  sabstitatc  for  that  note,  and  as  the  author  of 
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In  my  former  paper,  I  showed  the  grounds  of  my  opinion,  that  tho 
words  01  Swedenborg,  Verum  est  fldei,  et  bonum  est  amoris,  should  be 
translated  verbatim,  and  left  so,  without  the  interpretation  of  any  words 
explanatory,  because  words  had  been  inserted  in  one  translation  (not 
that  of  the  Printing  Society,  which  translates  the  words  verbatim),  the 
accuracy  of  which  was  far  from  universally  admitted ;  and  it  clearly 
appears,  that  all  interpolations  (especially  when  not  placed  in  brackets 
to  mark  them  as  such)  should  be  universally  admitted  as  perfectly 
accurate.  I  showed  why  they  were  not  accurate,  according  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  doctrines  and  statements  of  Swedenborg.  Of  my 
explanation  of  Swedenborg  s  meaning  no  notice  has  been  taken,  but  a 
paper  has  appeared  re-affirming  the  necessity  of  interpolating  the  words 
"the  object."  (Truth  is  [the  object]  of  faith,  &c.)  This  calls  upon  me, 
as  I  remain  unconvinced,  to  attempt  again  to  establish  my  position, 
that  Swedenborg  means  to  say  (and  does,  indeed,  say  with  sufficient 
clearness,  if  translated  verbatim)  not  that  truth  and  good  are  objects,  but 
derivations  of  faith  and  love ;  and  I  beg  the  reader,  in  passing,  to  read 
again  what  was  advanced  by  me  in  page  295,  in  proof  that  my  under- 
standing of  our  author  is  accurate. 

Learned  researches  may  serve  to  illustrate  a  subject  when  they  are 
not  really  indispensable  to  the  right  understanding  of  it.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  question  before  us.  The  most  unlearned  pereon  who  is 
really  acquainted  with  Swedenborg  s  doctrines  and  unquestionable  truths, 
is  as  well  able  to  determine  whether  it  is  consistent  wiih  his  doctrines 
and  truths  to  interpolate  the  words  **  the  object,"  or  not.'  That  there  is 
an  ellipsis  when  translated  verbatim,  every  one  sees  ;  that  this  may  be 
a  cause  of  obscurity  to  strangers  is  possible ;  that  it  ought  to  be  so  to 
old  readers,  I  deny ;  and  few  passages  there  are  of  Swedenborg  that 
are  not  obscure  to  strangere,  to  whom  his  train  of  ideas  is  perfectly  new. 
But  what  do  we  gain  by  substituting  inaccuracy  for  obscurity  ? 

From  the  passages  produced  by  the  editor's  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  ellipsis  was  always  made  in  the  Latin  with  the 
certain  conviction  that  the  reader's  perception  was  adequate  to  supply  it 
accurately,  and  without  doubt  or  mistake.  The  editor  shews  that  there 
is  no  rule  for  supplying  the  ellipsis  but  that  which  is  naturally  suggested 
by  the  subject.*  Now  that  is  what  I  contend  for  ;  if  an  interpolation 
be  resorted  to  at  all,  let  it  be  accurately  suggested  by  the  subject.  But 
is  any  interpolation  required?  Is  the  verbatim  rendering  into  English 
really  objectionable  ?  To  both  questions  I  give  the  negative,  without 
hesitation,  and  for  two  reasons. 

The  Bible  translation  is  still  considered  (whether  accurately  rendered 
or  not)  to  be  the  best  specimen  extant  of  the  English  language.  If, 
then,  we  find  in  the  Bible  parallel  passages  to  the  verbatim  translation 
of  the  passage  in  question,  with  what  propriety  can  it  be  pronounced 
bad  English?     For  the  sake   of  brevity,    I  shall  refer  only  to  one 

St  has  apparently  dropped  the  note,  I  shall  do  the  same.  I  am  sure  the  Editor  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  appending  of  editorial  notes  is  not  free  from  objection  hi  aU 
oases;  and  that  -when  resorted  to,  they  should  not  only  be  clear,  but  also  uaquestiod- 
aUy  and  oonelusively  true;  or  else  be  presented  In  a  h>'pothetical  form. 
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passage,  for  one  is  as  good  in  the  way  of  anthority  as  a  thousand. 
**Let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  ia  of  God,''  (I  John  iv.  7.)  On  this, 
phrase  is  founded  the  line  in  the  well-known  hymn,  so  extensively  used. 
at  charity  sermons,  without  the  least  idea  of  its  being  bad  or  obscure. 
English,  *' Love  is  oj  Ood^  for  God  is  love."  I  cannot,  therefore, 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  phrase  *^  good  is  of  love"  is  perfectly 
good  English.  "  Love  is  of  God,"  because  love  is  derived  from  God  ;. 
and  "good  is  of  love,"  because  good  is  derived  from  love.  {N,  J.  D» 
^9,  60,  61.) 

The  other  reason  is,  that  in  the  writings  there  is  another  phrase  akin 
to  "  good  is  of  love,"  namely,  '*  the  good  of  love"  fbonum  am^ris). 
Now,  translators  are  compelled  to  do  without  any  interpolation  in  the 
latter  case,  which  therefore  passes  with  them  as  good  English ;  but  how 
can  it  be  shown  that  the  latter  phrase  is  less  objectionable,  or  requires 
an  explanatory  interpolation  less  than  the  former  ?  I  am  utterly  unable 
to  see,  if  the  former  be  obscure,  that  the  latter  is  less  so.  I  am 
therefore  compelled  to  conclude,  that  if  it  is  agreed  that  the  phrase,  **  the 
good  of  love"  is  good  English,  the  phrase  (the  same  phrase,  in  &ct| 
put  into  a  declarative  form)  "  good  is  of  love,"  is  equally  good  English. 
Can  anyone  aflRrm  that  to  say,  "the  wine  IS  of  grapes"  is  more 
objectionable  than  to  say  "  the  wine  of  grapes"  ?  I  earnestly  call  upon 
any  one  who  can  do  so,  to  show  me  why  "  good  is  of  love"  is  objection- 
able, while  "  the  good  of  love"  is  not  so ;  and  to  point  out  how  the 
introduction  of  the  declarative  verb  **  IS"  originates  the  objection,  and 
creates  a  difference,  and  how.  Until  this  be  done,  common  consistency 
compels  me  to  affirm,  that  both  phrases  are  good,  and  equally  good 
English.  I  also  demand  that  if  "  the  object"  is  to  be  thrust  into  this 
declarative  phrase,  a  place  may,  somehow  or  other,  be  found  for  the 
other  phrase ;  if  wanted  in  one,  it  must  be  wanted  in  the  other. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire.  What  is  the  proper  interpolation?  Supposing 
my  first  plea  of  "  good  English"  to  be  rejected.  It  is  admitted  by  all, 
that  the  word  "of"  (good  is  of  love)  simply  means,  or  in^plies, 
relation, — some  relation — nothing  more.  If  any  thing  be  added  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  relation,  it  ought  to  he  free  from  every  fair 
objecUon — self-evidently  accurate  and  complete.  The  interpola- 
tion which  (however  unnecessary)  alone  would  avoid  adding  to  the 
author's  meaning,  is  this, — truth  is  of  [or  has  relation  to]  faith,  &c.,  or, 
truth  has  relation  to  faith,  &c.  I  should  not  object  to  this  except  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  called  for. 

But  it  is  proposed  to  declare  the  relation  implied  in  the  word  "  of  " 
to  be  that  of  an  object  to  its  faculty^  instead  of  the  relation  of  a  deri- 
vation to  its  principle,  which  is  the  meaning  I  advocate  as  the  or^e 
intended  by  our  author.  I  quote  the  passage  containing  this  proposal^ 
and  it  will  be  observed,  that  its  author  implies  that  the  question  at  issu^ 
is  determinable,  not  classically,  but  theologically : — "  We  now  inquire, 
theologically,  is  truth  the  object  of  faith,  and  is  good  the  object  of  love  ? 
It  is  admitted  that  faith  must  have  an  object,  and  likewise  love.  What, 
then,  is  the  object  of  love  and  faith  ?  Doubtless,  the  Lord  Himself. 
But  His  Essence  is  infinite  goodness  and  truth,  consequently  His  Good- 
ness is  specifically  the  olgect  of  love,  and  His  Truth  is  specifically  the  ,ob- 
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ject  of  faith.*  Now  I  ask  the  reader,  Do  we,  or  do  we  not,  get  at  fho 
meaning  of  Swedenborg  in  the  phmses  in  question  by  means  of  tki% 
citation  ?  I  confidently  affirm  that  we  do  not ;  and  I  shall  show,  in  a 
few  words,  that  there  is  as  great  a  distance  between  Ms  meaning,  and 
the  explanation  offered,  as  there  is  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite] 
The  explanation  asserts  that  Swedenborg  meant  us  to  understand,  that 
God's  infinite  Goodness  and  Truth  are  the  objects  of  man's  love  and 
faith ;  but  look  at  the  passage, — "  Truth  is  of  faith,  and  good  is  of 
love ;"  and  I  ask  the  emphatic  question,  Did  ever  any  reader,  prior  to 
the  present  time,  underatand  the  words  "truth"  and  "good"  in  this 
passage  as  infinite  Truth  and  Good  ?  Not  one.  Every  one  sees  that 
they  have  no  reference  to  God  or  His  infinite  attributes,  but  to  finite 
man  and  his  finite  ftiith  and  love,  and  his  finite  truth  and  good.  It  is 
perfectly  accurate  that  God  and  His  nature  is  the  SOLE  object  of 
religious  "  faith"  and  "  love ;"  but  as  the  introduction  of  the  word 
"object"  thus  palpably  carries  us  away  from  the  finite  qualities  obviously 
spoken  of,  to  the  infinite  qualities  not  spoken  of,  and  so  converts  the 
finite  into  the  infinite  ;  —  the  word  "object"  cannot  be  the  proper  word 
really  required  to  remove  the  alleged  obscurity,  since,  in  place  of  it,  it 
gives  us  the  poor  exchange  of  serious  error !  Finite  qualities  being 
unquestionably  meant  by  Swedenborg,  and  the  Editor  having  admitted 
that  "  doubtless  *  the  object'  of  faith  and  love  is  the  Lord  HmsELF, 
and  His  infinite  essentials,"  there  appears  to  be  an  utter  feilure  of  his 
objection  to  the  conclusion  stated  in  my  former  paper ;  and  furthfer,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  if  the  object  of  faith  and  love  be  (as  it  is  "  un- 
doubtedly") infinite  Truth  and  Good,  finite  truth  and  good  cannot  be 
the  objects  of  faith  and  love — except  in  tlie  way  of  self-idolatry. 

Although  I  see  no  more  need  of  an  interpolation  in  the  sentence 
"good  is  of  love,"  than  in  the  Bible  sentence  "love  is  of  God,"  to 
make  it  better  English,  I  could  not  say  it  was  an  inaccurate  interpola- 
tion if  it  had  been  made  thus, — "good  is  of  [or  derived  from]  love,"  or, 
"  good  is  [a  derivation]  of  love,"  because,  I  have  the  most  unquestionaHe 
testimony  of  Swedenborg  to  the  accuracy  of  such  an  interpretation  of  his 
meaning,  the  accuracy,  that  is,  of  regarding  good  as  the  derivation, — 
not  the  object  of  love.  Witness  the  following  citation  :— "  There  are 
two  loves,  from  which,  as  from  their  fountains,  all  goods  and  truths 
exist.  ^  *  *  The  two  loves  from  which  all  goods  and  truths  are 
derived  are  love  to  the  Lord  and  love  to  the  neighbour.  *  *  *  The 
two  loves  from  which  all  goods  and  truths  are  derived  are  the  loves  of 
heaven."  (iV.  J.  D.  69,  60,  61  ;  see  ftlso  107,  second  paragraph  of 
"Extracts.")  Now  it  is  well  known  that  when  Swedenborg  speaks  of  a 
Ihmg  faith,  he  implies  that  its  essence  is  charity,  or  the  pure  affection 
of  truth.     On  this  ground  (as  I  shewed  in  my  former  paper)  goods  ffiad 

*  Rather  say  that  God's  goodness  and  truth  are  both  the  objects  o^  fatth  and  of 
love.  The  specific  allocation  if  them  by  the  author  ai  this  papct  (of  God^s  itifitiite 
goodness  as  the  exclunve  object  of  our  lode,  and  Gtod*8  infinite  tiutli  as  the  excbmve 
object  of  ovac  faith)  is  quite  unintelligible  to  me.  Some  references  succeed  to  the 
followii^  passages,  A,R.  920,  A,  C,  6084,  9723;  but  as  1  cannot  understand  these 
passages  as  having  any  relation  to  the  question  at  issue,  I  spare  the  reader  any  parti- 
cular remarks  upon  them. 
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truths  are  derivations,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg,  from 
love  and  faith,  (that  is,  faith  grounded  in  charity)  just  as  heat  and  light, 
the  correspondents  in  nature  of  good  and  truth,  are  derivations  from  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  the  correspondents  of  love  and  faith.  And  here  I 
may  observe,  that  I  come  forward  not  only  to  advocate  what  I  judge 
myself  to  be  right,  but  also  to  defend  the  London  Printing  Society  from 
the  charge  of  defective  translation  in  thU  pttrticular  instance ;  and  here 
I  may  mention  that  the  learned  president  of  that  society  agrees  with 
my  argument,  that  goods  and  truths,  in  the  case  in  question,  are  spoken 
of  as  derivatianst  not  as  ol^ects  of  love,  and  in  conversation  with  him  on 
the  subject  he  remarked,  **  as  well  might  it  be  said  that  heat  and  light 
are  the  objects  of  the  sun  and  moon/' 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  can  possi- 
bly call  in  question,  after  reading  the  above  citations,  that  when  Swe- 
denborg says  **  good  is  of  love,"  he  means  to  say  it  is  a  derivation  of 
love :  and,  consequently,  when  he  couples  together  in  one  form  of  words 
or  category,  "  Good  is  of  love"— and— **  Truth  is  of  faith"— the  word 
**of"  must  be  understood  as  liable  to  have  the  same  ellipsis  mentally 
supplied  in  both  cases,  namely,  that  as  good  is  certainly  meant  to  be 
understood  as  a  derivation  of  love,  so  truth  must  be  understood  as  heing 
a  derivation  of  faith  grounded  in  charity.  And  here  permit  a  practical 
illustration  (and  the  having  a  practical  bearing  is  an  evidence  of  truth 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  would  be  wanting  to,  and  upon,  the  Editor's 
theory) : —  ^ 

A  person  appears  acute  in  theology ;  but  being  full  of  self-glory,  he 
lacks  the  genuine  affection  of  truth,  which  is  ever  the  companion  of  a 
genuine  love  of  the  neighbour ;  in  this  case,  his  truths  are  not  the  truths 
of  faith,  for  he  has  no  faith,  in  its  proper  sense,  namely,  that  is,  in  the 
sense  of  an  internal  affection  of  truth,  and  a  confidence  that  the  Lord 
will  save  those  who  believe  in  Him,  and  shun  evils  as  sins.    Again — 

A  person  pexforms  many  good  works  so  aB  to  be  an  object  of  general 
applause  ;  but  he  seeks  his  own  glory,  and  therefore  has  not  the  love  of 
Qod  abiding  in  him;  in  this  case,  his  goods  are  not  the  goods  of  love. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  "  truths"  and  '*  goods"  are  derivationa  (by 
adoption)  of  their  parent  (or  foster-parent)  evil  loves,  the  loves  of  self 
and  the  world. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  popular  language,  truths  are  the  objects  of 
our  investigating  jboulties ;  but  when  religious  truth  is  obtained,  and 
believed,  then  the  object  of  faith  is  God  only,  according  to  the  defini- 
tions of  the  truth  believed.  So  also,  what  a  man  loves  he  calls  good, 
and  therefore  when  he  loves  God,  he  calls  Him  good,  and  also  calls 
every  thing  good  relating  to  Him ;  but  these  admissions  oannot  at  all 
affect  the /act  contended  for  in  this  paper,  namely,  that  in  the  phiwses 
in  question,  Swedenborg  meant  us  to  understand  that  goods  and  truths 
are  the  derivations,  not  the  objects,  of  love  and  faith.  To  say  that 
truths  externally  acquired  are  the  **  objects  of  internal  spiritual  sight," 
(as  Swedenborg  says  in  the  passages  referred  to  in  page  430)  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  saying  that  **  truths  are  of  faith ;"  for  although 
internal  sight  is  a  permanent  accompaniment  of  a  living  faith,  it  is  not 
the  same  thing,  any  more  than  the  tight  proceeding  from  the  moon,  and 
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the  seeing  of  objects  in  that  light,  are  the  same  thing.  Swedenborg 
assures  us,  moreover,  that  every  man,  even  an  unregenerate  man,  whS 
is  destitute  of  faith,  may  see  truths  in  interior  light  when  his  will  is 
withheld  from  its  evils  and  the  understanding  is  raised  above  it ;  nay, 
even  that  infemals,  for  a  time,  may  receive  the  same  interior  sights 
when  the  Divine  Providence  sees  fit,  and  by  the  same  means,  oonse- 
quently,  as  these  have  confessedly  no  faith,  it  follows  that  to  bate  the 
"  truths  of  faith,"  and  to  see  truths  as  **  the  objects"  of  interior  sight, 
cannot  be  the  same  thing,  and  therefore  the  passages  referred  to  in  page 
430,  according  to  my  view,  have  no  bearing  on  the  present  question. 

W.  M. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SERMONS  OF  THE  LATE  REV. 
THOMAS  HARTLEY,  A.M. 

(Concluded  from  page  348.*) 


•*  Thod  callest  thyself  a  Christian ;  if  so,  thou  art  a  warrior ;  thou 
hast  engaged  to  fight  under  Christ's  banner  against  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil.  But  dost  thou  fight  successfully  ?  Is  thine  armour  of 
a  heavenly  temper,  such  as  the  shield  of  faith,  the  breast-plate  of 
righteousness,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  ?  or  are  the  weapons  of  tby 
warfare  only  carnal,  such  as  human  prudence?  constitutional  courage, 
and  thy  natural  reason  ?  Dost  thou  strive  lawfully,  or  according  to  the 
law  of  arms,  and  the  rules  of  discipline  to  be  observed  in  the  Christian 
warfare  ?  Dost  thou  keep  under  thy  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection, 
and  by  the  grace  given  thee  fight  manfully  against  thy  worst  enemies, 
the  corruptions  of  thy  nature,  and  the  sins  that  most  easily  beset  thee, 
that  having  subdued  the  foes  of  thine  own  house,  thou  mayest  the 
more  safely  engage  those  that  are  without  ?  And  know,  O  Christian, 
there  is  no  time  of  laying  down  of  arms  for  thee  here ;  if  thine  enemy 
slacken  his  efforts,  it  is  only  a  feint,  that  he  may  attack  thee  to  more 
advantage  at  some  unguarded  hour." 

**  How  do  we  entangle  ourselves  in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  and  instead 
of  laying  aside  every  weight  that  may  hinder  us  in  the  Christian  race, 
go  on  to  load  ourselves  with  the  eares  and  incumbrances  of  the  world, 
so  that  we  move  but  heavily  and  slowly  !  How  many  Marthas  are  there 
in  this  congregation  who  mind  the  business  of  the  kitchen  more  l^an 
the  *  one  thing  needful !'  How  many,  like  Dives,  are  intent  only  upon 
enjoying  their  temporal  good  things!  Among  the  best  of  us,  how 
much  reason  there  is  for  complaint !  What  backwardness  in  religious 
duties  !  How  little  of  godliness  in  our  conversation  !  How  unmortified 
our  lives !     How  unspiritualized  our  affections !" 

"  Courage,  0  Christian !  Let  not  thy  heart  faint  within  thee !  Art 
thou  tossed  on  a  troubled  and  tempestuous  ocean,  where  the  billows  of 

*  In  page  347,  the  5th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  *'hetA'"read  "  heart," 
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adversity  and  affliction  dash  against  tbee,  and  the  floods  of  ungodliness 
make  thee  afraid  ?  Have  faith,  and  thou  shalt  ride  securely  on  the  top 
of  the  waters.  Do  difficulties  and  discouragement  oppose  thy  passage 
to  the  city  of  God  ?  Take  heart.  Nothing  is  too  hard  for  Christian 
faith.  'AH  things  are  possible  to  him  that  belie veth.'  But  remember 
that  to  fietith  thou  must  add  patience ;  for  though  faith  be  a  kind  of 
Christian  Omnipotence,  yet,  that  thou  mayest  know  it  to  be  a  gift,  and 
not  a  child  of  thy  own,  the  Lord  is  pleased  at  times  to  withhold  the 
precious  fruits  and  comforts  of  it :  but  be  not  dismayed  ;  He  has  only 
withdrawn  the  evidence  of  one  grace  to  afford  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  another.  He  suffers  thy  faith  to  disappear,  that  patience  may  have 
her  perfect  work  in  thee." 

"If  we  mean  to  be  partakers  of  Christ's  holiness,  we  must  also  be 
partakers  of  his  sufferings ;  and  if  we  suffer  with  him  patiently,  we 
shall  reign  with  Him  eternally.  Here,  then,  we  see  our  need  of 
patience  as  before  we  saw  our  need  of  faith.  And  God  be  praised,  that 
He  hath  provided  virtues  and  graces  suited  to  every  state  and  stage  of 
the  Christian  life.  What  though  the  day  of  rejoicing  seem  to  be  over, 
and  sorrow  to  be  nigh  at  hand ;  though  no  voice  of  joy  be  heard  in  your 
dwellings,  but  your  abode  be  called  Bochim,  a  place  of  mourners ;  yet 
sorrow  xiot  as  men  without  hope ;  but  in  your  patience  possess  your 
souls.  If  the  Lord  delay  for  a  while  his  gracious  visits  ;  wait  for  Him  : 
He  will  not  tarry  long :  He  will  not  leave  you  comfortless.  Look  at  the 
generations  of  oM  and  see  I  Did  ever  any  trust  in  the  Lord  and  was 
confounded  ?     Or  did  any  abide  in  His  fear  and  was  forsaken  ?" 

*'  Outward  duties  have  a  considerable  place  in  religion,  forasmuch  as 
we  stand  related  to  those  about  us  in  various  connexions  which  call 
upon  us  for  the  exercise  of  charity  in  mutual  good  offices  towards  our 
brethren,  but  the  divine  life  consists  chiefly  in  the  exercise  of  inward 
graces  and  devout  affections,  bringing  us  into  communion  with  G^d,  and 
so  deriving  from  Him  the  supports  and  consolations  of  his  Spirit.  It 
was  in  these  actings  of  divine  faith,  resignation,  and  love,  that  our  Lord's 
Humanity  was  enabled  to  overcome  in  his  temptations,  and  was 
nourished  with  meat  that  his  disciples  knew  not  of,  even  the  communi- 
cations of  his  own  Divine  Nature." 

'*  Experimental  religion  has  long  been  under  great  discredit  with  us  t 
it  is  among  others,  a  sad  argument  of  the  great  decay  of  godliness 
amongst  us.  A  great  part  of  Protestants  are  become  very  Papists. 
They  are  for  going  to  heaven  in  the  way  of  an  outward  worship,  sacrifi- 
cing to  God  of  that  which  costs  them  nothing.  Forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  some  external  works,  consist  well  enough  with  inward  impurity,  and 
offer  no  violence  to  corrupt  nature,  and  therefore  they  are  content  to 
be  religious  at  so  cheap  a  rate." 

*'  Excellent  things  are  spoken  of  Faith,  yet  Faith  is  only  the  hand- 
maid to  Love :  Hope,  however  glorious  and  animating,  comforts  us 
only  with  the  expectation  of  good  things,  but  Charity  is  a  present 
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earDest  of  the  good  things  themselTe^ ;  in  a  word,  Charity  assimilates 
us  to  the  angels,  unites  us  to  God,  and  endureth  for  ever.  Charity,  in 
its  largest  extent,  takes  in  our  love  to  God  and  man,  and  so  hecomes 
the  end  of  the  commandment,  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  in  the  duties  of 
hoth  tables  ;  &r  our  Lord  h^s  pronounced  the  principle  to  be  alike  in 
both.  Love  to  God  is  the  first  and  greatest  com^iandment,  the  chief 
end  and  happiness  of  man,  the  fouutain  of  the  divine  life  in  the  soul, 
from  which^  as  its  proper  source,  streams  forth  true  Christian  philan- 
thropy ;  and  from  which,  as  its  sanctifying  principle,  every  religious  act 
and  temper  derives  its  beauty  and  excellence.  *  *  *  But  let  us 
pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  table ;  '  for  this  commandment  have 
v/e,  that  he  who  loveth  God,  loveth  his  brother  also.'  It  was  our  Lord's 
command  to  his  disciples  that  they  should  love  one  another.  It  is  laid 
down  as  an  appendage  of  our  love  to  God ;  a  mark  of  his  dwelling  in 
us ;  a  test  of  a  true  faith.  It  is  the  very  spirit  that  animates  all  the 
relative  duties,  giving  them  life,  direction,  and  uniformity.  It  is  the 
spring  of  truth  in  our  words,  and  the  basis  of  justice  in  our  dealings. 
It  regulates  our  obedience,  sanctifies  our  beneficence,  and  ennobles 
every  social  virtue.  It  is  so  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
society,  that  where  the  principle  is  wanting,  to  practice  the  very  appear- 
ance of  it  is  considered  a  valuable  part  of  education,  and  politeness  is 
made  the  substitute  of  benevolence.  But  if  we  mean  to  be  Christians 
indeed,  our  love  must  be  without  dissimulation.  Let  us  then,  my 
brethren,  bring  ourselves  to  this  test ;  let  us  measure  ourselves  by  this 
standard.  Charity  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  church -of  Christ.  Is, 
then,  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  ?  and  have  we  fervent 
charity  among  ourselves  ?  Let  it  be  known  as  a  truth, — that  as  much 
as  we  possess  of  this  heavenly  treasure,  so  much  we  have  of  Christianity, 
and  no  more.  Without  it,  zeal  for  religion  is  but  contention ;  modes  of 
worship  but  formality ;  and  orthodoxy  but  vain  opinion. 

"  Charity,  as  love  to  our  neighbour,  may  be  considered  under  a  three- 
fold distinction, — the  love  of  affection,  the  Jove  of  benevolence,  and 
the  love  of  beneficence.  By  the  love  of  affection,  I  mean  that  Christian 
disposition  which  is  laid  down  as  one  evidence  of  our  renewed  state. 
*  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love 
the  brethren*'  Such  are  all  they  who  bear  the  impress  of  the  divine 
image  on  their  souls,  and  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  set  their 
affections  on  things  above,  and  to  order  their  lives  as  becometh  the 
Gospel.  Such  will  be  the  love  of  all  true  Christians,  for  however  they 
are  divided  throughout  the  earth  among  the  several  outward  churches, 
yet  they  are  all  of  one  heart  and  ope  mind ;  they  are  of  one  con- 
nexion, for  they  all  drink  into  one  spirit.  *  *  *  In  a 
word,  this  evangelical  principle  of  charity  of  affectionj  is  nothing  less 
than  a  divine  principle  in  the  soul,  communicating  with  the  same 
in  our  brethren,  and  so  uniting  all  that  are  partakers  of  it  in  a  holy 
fellowship  of  love,  joy,  and  peace.  As  we  are  to  love  the  brotherhood 
of  Christ's  faithful  servants  with  a  peculiar  affection,  so  are  we  to 
honour  all  men  with  the  love  of  a  benevolent  respect.  *  *  •  *  This 
charity  of  benevolence  is  kind  even  to  those  that  hate  and  persecute  us, 
and  so  stands  distinguished  from  that  species  of  philanthropy  which 
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rises  no  higher  than  a  bare  exchange  of  good  will  and  good  offices,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  virtuous  kind  of  traffic  than 
a  Gospel-grace.  I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  charity  of  beneficence,  or 
the  evidence  of  our  charity  as  it  respects  the  temporal  wants  of  our 
needy  brethren.  As  true  charity  always  produces  this  efiFect  to  the 
extent  of  our  power,  so  it  is  this  inward  disposition  that  dignifies  and 
consecrates  the  outward  act." 

**  The  difierence  of  judgment  betwixt  the  spiritual  and  natural  man 
concerning  divine  things  lies  not  in  the  rational  powers,  or  in  the 
acquirements  of  learning,  but  in  the  difierent  state  and  condition  of 
their  souls.  The  one  sees  them  by  a  heavenly  light,  the  other  seeks 
them  by  an  earthly  light ;  therefore,  like  the  horses  and  chariots  of  fire 
at  Dothan,  what  is  clearly  discerned  by  the  one,  is  invisible  to  the  other. 
The  Christian  whose  eyes  the  Lord  has  opened  to  see  the  wondrous 
things  of  His  law,  can  truly  say,  *  This  one  thing  I  know,  that  whereas 
I  was  blind,  now  I  see.*  He  who  once  thought  it  enough  to  speak 
respectfully  of  Christ,  now  sees  Him  to  be  his  only  hope  and  only  help, 
and  that  in  Him  alone,  as  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth,  lies  all  his  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and 
redemption." 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


Missionary    Meeting    for   Mutual 
Improvement. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  8  th  Nov., 
the  first  of  a  series  of  matual  improve- 
ment meetings,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Missionary  So- 
ciety, was  held  in  the  School  Room, 
P^er-street. 

The  attendance,  despite  an  inclement 
evening,  was  good,  and  the  intelligence 
manifested  by  those  present  afforded 
many  pleasing  anticipations  for  the  future. 
Among  those  present  we  noticed  the 
Revs.  D.  Howarth,  W.  Woodman.  J.  S. 
Boys,  and  Messrs.  Coffey,  Taylor,  Parry, 
Mackereth,  Robinson,  Smith,  £.  Howarth, 
Kennerley,  Moss,  Livsey,  &c.,  with  several 
friends  from  Ash  ton,  besides  others  con- 
nected with  our  societies  in  Manchester 
and  Salford. 

The  Rev.  D.  Howarth  occupied  the 
chair,  and  opened  the  discussion  of  the 
subject,  "The  existence  of  the  Inter- 
mediate State,  with  Scriptural  Proofs," 
by  reading  a  few  verses  from  the  parable 
of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus. 

Various  Scriptural  proofs  were  adduced 

by  successive  speakers,  such  as  that  in 

.  1  Peter,   iii.  19:— "By  which  also  he 

went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in 

N.   S.  NO.    144.  —VOL.  XII, 


prison.'*  Inasmuch  as  heaven  cannot 
justly  be  called  a  prison,  and  the  preach- 
ing described  could  not  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  could  not  benefit 
thereby,  as  must  be  the  case  with  all 
those  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  unless, 
indeed,  the  passages  of  Scripture  which 
pointedly  assert  the  eternity  of  the  hells 
be  ignored, — the  prison  here  named,  it 
was  justly  argued,  must  be  neither  one 
nor  the  other,  but  a  state  intermediate 
between  them.  The  revelation  of  John 
was  also  adduced  to  show  that  John, 
when  in  the  spirit,  must  have  entered 
the  spiritual  world  in  the  intermediate 
state  ;  this,  it  was  argued,  would  appear 
by  his  speaking  of  a  door  being  opened 
in  heaven,  which  is  described  as  being 
situate  above,  and  also  when  the  bottom- 
less pit  was  opened,  by  his  describing  a 
great  smoke  as  arising  thence.  The 
exclamation  of  the  souls  confined  under 
the  altar  was  also  referred  to,  as  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  existence  of  an 
intermediate  state.  Turning  to  the  Old 
Testament,  the  miraculous  raising  of 
Samuel,  and  his  memorable  prediction  to 
Saul,  **  And  to-morrow  shalt  thou  and 
thy  sons  be  with  me,"  was  shewn  to  offer 
another  proof  of  its  existence,  for  certainly, 
after  the  conduct  of  Saul,  it  would  appear 
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almost  impossible  that  he  could  be  a  fit 
iabject  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  on 
the  morrow,**  nor  is  it  more  reasonable 
to  say  the  meeting  described  could  have 
taken  place  in  heU,  the  exalted  character 
of  Samuel  forbidding  the  thought  ;  evi- 
dently, then,  it  must  have  taken  place 
hi  an  intermediate  state. 

Numerous  other  passages  were  adduced, 
and  as  the  discussion  of  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  series  of 
meetings  interfered  in  some  degree  with 
a  complete  examination  of  them,  it  was 
agreed  upon  to  resume  the  discussion  of 
the  same  subject  at  the  next  meeting, 
entering  also  into  the  rationality  of  the 
belief. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  next  meeting 
was  the  second  Saturday  in  January. 
Tea  at  five  o'clock,  and  the  discussion  to 
commence  at  six  o'clock  precisely,  to 
insure  which  a  punctual  attendance  is 
highly  desirable.  The  discussion  to  dose 
at  half-past  eight  o'clock.  The  next 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  School  Room, 
Irwell-street,  Salford.  An  expression 
was  given  to  an  earnest  desire  to  have 
the  attendance  of  as  many  of  our  friends, 
and  especially  the  ladies  connected  with 
our  church,  as  possible.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  series  of  meetings,  pre- 
senting, as  they  do,  one  of  the  most 
promising  openings  for  instruction  and 
spiritual  improvement,  may  meet  with 
that  earnest  support  which  they  deserve. 


Public  Discussion  between  the  Rev. 
W.  Woodman  and  Mr.  Holtoake. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  recently  met  Mr. 
Holyoake,  the  infidel  lecturer,  and  editor 
of  the  "  Reasoner,"  I  send  you  a  brief 
account  of  what  took  place  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Holyoake  has  recently  been  lec- 
turing in  various  parts  of  the  North  of 
£ngland  and  Scotland  in  advocacy  of 
infidelity,  and  among  other  places  at 
Burnley,  in  this  county,  the  latter  end  of 
September  last.  In  the  bills  announcing 
his  lectures,  he  invited  the  clcr;i;y  and 
ministers  of  all  denominations  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  controvert  his  positions, 
or  question  him  on  the  principles  advo- 
cated in  his  lectures;  he  likewise  sent 
circulars  to  theip,  inviting  their  presence 
and  opposition  at  his  lectures.  Having 
delivered  two  lectures  without  meeting 
any  opposition  save  fifom  parties  not  much 
calculated  to  benefit  the  Christian  cause. 


and  having  announced  a  third,  otir  Biini' 
ley  friends  felt  that  it  was  time  some 
decisive  measures  should  be  taken  to 
che<^  the  progress  of  views  so  banefdl  to 
society  as  those  advocated  by  this  lec- 
turer. They  accordingly  wrote  to  me, 
requesting  me  to  accept  the  invitation 
thus  given,  and  offering  to  pay  my  ex- 
penses. By  some  oversight  their  commu-^ 
nication  did  not  reach  me  till  within  two 
hours  of  the  time  I  should  be  required  to 
leave  home,  in  case  of  my  determining 
to  be  at  Mr.  H.'s  lecture.  Thinking,  how- 
ever, it  might  possibly  prove  to  be  a  pro- 
vidential opening  for  being  instrumental 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  revealed  truth, 
I  decided  on  complying  with  the  wishes 
of  our  Mends. 

On  arriving  at  Burnley,  I  found  the 
subject  announced  for  the  lecture  was, 
"  The  Doctrine  of  Utilitarianism  consi- 
dered in  relation  to  the  subject  of  Life 
and  Death."  Tlie  principal  object  of  the 
lecturer  appeared  to  be,  to  persuade  his 
audience  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  calculated  to  do 
great  harm,  by  div^ing  the  minds  of 
such  as  believed  in  it  from  the  duties  and 
enjoyments  of  the  present,  to  the  ftiture. 
He  assured  them  how  much  he  himself 
enjoyed  life — the  more  so,  he  said,  be- 
cause he  knew  the  term  of  his  existence 
was  limited,  &c.  When  the  lecture  was 
concluded,  and  an  invitation  given  to 
ministers  to  discuss  the  subject,  I  rose 
and  stated  my  vrillingness  to  accept  the 
invitation ;  and,  having  been  requested  to 
go  on  the  platform,  a  discussion  ensued 
between  the  lecturer  and  myself  which 
lasted  upwards  of  an  hour.  I  commenced 
my  observations  by  stating  who  I  was, 
and  offering  to  meet  Mr.  Holyoake  or 
any  other  person  in  public  debate,  on  the 
Existence  of  God,  the  Divinity  of  the 
Word,  or  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
I  then  proceeded  to  remark  that  I  fully 
agreed  with  Mr.  Holyoake  on  the  value  of 
life,  for  it  was  the  most  valuable  of  all 
things;  and,  such  being  the  case,  I  was 
unwilling  to  give  up  my  belief  in  a  doc- 
trine that  presented  the  value  of  it  in  so 
much  the  more  striking  a  light  by  teach- 
ing that  it  was  a  pereimial  gift,  unless 
some  solid  reasons  could  be  given  suffi- 
cient to  carry  conviction  to  my  mind  to 
the  contrary.  The  question  was,  whether 
the  soul  lives  after  the  death  of  the  body, 
a  question  that  depended  on  the  exist- 
ence of  spirit,  and  its  independence  of 
tlie  body.  I  accordingly  proceeded  to^ 
demonstrate  that  spirit  had  a  real  exist- 
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tnoce,  and  that  it  was  essentially  distinct 
from  matter.  After,  however,  three 
speeches  on  my  part,  and  two  rejoinders 
from  Mr.  Holyoake,  he  stated  that, 
as  the  discussion  would  have  to  be 
brought  to  a  close  at  some  time,  and  not 
l^kving  had  any  refreshment  since  he 
arrived  in  Burnley,  he  began  to  feel  the 
need  of  some;  he  thought  if  he  spoke 
once  more,  and  allowed  me  to  close  the 
debate,  the  arrangement  would  be  satis- 
factory. He  then  proceeded  to  say,  that 
discussions,  when  conducted  in  an  orderly 
and  becoming  manner,  were  highly  in- 
structive, as  every  one  present  must  have 
been  convinced.  He  doubted  not  they 
had  been  edified  by  what  had  passed, — 
he  was  free  to  confess  he  himself  had 
derived  instruction.  He  was  not  aware 
before,  nor  did  he  believe  it  possible, 
that  the  subject  of  spirit  could  be  placed 
in  so  clear  and  striking  a  point  of  view  as 
I  had  placed  it.  Some  of  the  arguments 
I  had  used,  he  admitted,  possessed  great 
cogency.  Indeed,  he  could  wish  the 
view  I  had  presented  might  be  true,  &o. 
&c.  In  short,  his  remarks  were  the 
same  in  substance  as  that  of  Agrippa  to 
Paul, — "  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to 
be  a  Christian."  How  far  he  may  have 
felt  shaken  for  the  moment  I  cannot  say, 
still  less  can  I  say  what  permanent  good 
may  have  been  effected.  I  have  learned 
irom  good  authority,  that  he  has  pur- 
chased a  copy  of  Wilson's  Lectures,  and 
tmderstand  he  has  spoken  of  them  in 
terms  of  praise.  No  notice  of  the  lec- 
ture in  Burnley,  at  which  the  above  dis- 
cussion occurred,  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
**  Reasoner,^^  although  it  is  now  nearly  a 
month  since  it  took  place  ;  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  noticed  before  this  appears  in 
print.  He  declined  to  meet  me  in  dis- 
cussion unless  he  is  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds for  doing  so  !  As  far  as  the  dis- 
cussion at  Burnley  is  concerned,  I  have 
pleasure  in  saying  his  conduct  was  fair 
and  gentlemanly,  and  that  his  arguments 
were  free  from  captious  objections. 


I  should  inform  you,  also,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  a  disposition  manifested  on 
the  part  of  the  audience  to  question  me 
further  on  the  subject,  I  agreed  to  deliver 
a  course  of  four  lectures  on  the  leading 
points  at  issue  between  Christianity  and 
infidelity,  an  account  of  which  will 
probably  be  sent  for  your  next  number. — 
I  am,  &c.,        WooDViLLEs  Woodman. 

Kersley. 


The  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church,  in  Free 
Masons'*  Hall,  London,  19th  August, 
1851. 

Applications  for  the  published  report 
of  this  meeting  from  those  who,  as  sub- 
scribers, are  entitled  to  have  it  grar 
tuitously,  not  having  been  made  to  the 
extent  that  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  it  is  thought  that,  possibly,  it 
is  not  yet  distinctly  understood  what  the 
arrangement  is  under  which  its  distribu- 
tion is  conducted.  The  following  state- 
ment is,  therefore,  made  with  the  hope 
of  removing  any  misapprehension  which 
may  exist : — 

Each  person  who  sent  a  subseription 
direct  to  the  fund,  may  have  a  copy  sent 
/red  of  expenscy  on  his  forwarding  his 
name,  address,  and  wish  to  have  one,  to 
the  secretary. 

Each  person  who  subscribed  through  a 
society,  may  have  a  copy,  free  of  expense, 
by  getting  the  minister,  leader,  or  secre- 
tary of  the  society  to  make  application 
for  it. 

Immediate  application  is  desirable,  as 
the  sale  of  the  report  is  proceeding  better 
than  was  anticipated.  Upwards  of  1,700 
are  already  in  circulation,  although  not 
more  than  six  weeks  have  passed  since 
its  first  appearance. 

Alfred  Essex,  Secretary. 

9,  Crawford-street,  London, 
21st  November,  1851. 


Married,  on  the  10th  of  November,  to   Alice,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 

1851,  at  the  New   Jerusalem    Church,  late  respected  Rev.  Thomas  Pilkington, 

by  the  Rev.  J.  Bayley,  Mr.  Henry  Chas.  of  Haslingden. 
Lowe,  of  Heaton  Norris,  near  Manchester, 


©Bituarg. 

Departed  this  life,  on  the  17th  of  June  year  of  her  age.  Her  parents  being  con- 
last,  at  Farnworth,  Martha,  daughter  of  nected  with  the  church,  she  formerly 
James  and  Mary  Taylor,  in  the  twentieth    attended  the    Farnworth    and    Kersley 
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Ghuroh  Sunday  School;  but  on  the 
fiunily  joining  the  New  Church,  a  few 
yean  since,  she  removed  to  the  Kersley 
New  Church  Sunday  School,  where  she 
loon  attained  a  d^rec  of  inteUigence  in 
the  doetrinee  above  her  years.  She 
formed  one  of  a  class  that  studied  the 
^  Four  Leading  Doctrines,*^  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Conference  questions,  and 
her  delight  in  the  truths  was  so  great  that 
she  continued  her  studies  with  unabated 
ardour  long  after  she  was  too  weak  to 
attend  the  school.  Her  complaint  was 
consumption,  to  which  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  constitutional  tendency.  Her 
illness  was  somewhat  protracted,  and  what 
astonished  other  religious  parties  was,  the 
perfect  composure  with  which  one  so 
young  could  view  her  approaching  depar- 
ture. We  hope  that  the  younger  portion 
of  our  readers,  and  particularly  those  to 
whom  she  was  personiJly  known,  and  who 
associated  with  her,  will  endeavour  to 
euHilate  her  example.  W. 


Died,  in  the  month  of  June  last,  Mr. 
George  Bateman,  a  worthy  receiver  of  the 
New  Church  doctrines,  and  a  regular 
attendant  at  public  worship.  He  testi- 
fied his  regard  to  the  New  Church  cause 
by  bequeathing  £30.  to  the  London  New 
Church  Missionary  and  Tract  Society; 
£30.  to  the  London  New  Church  Free 
School  Society;  and  £10.  to  the  Benevo- 
lent Fund  established  by  the  Argyle- 
square  Society  for  the  relief  of  indigent 
members  of  the  church. 


Died,  on  the  17th  September  last,  Mrs. 
Golding,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Geld- 
ing, many  years  a  member  of  the  Friars- 
street  society,  whose  decease  was  noticed 
in  the  Intellectual  Repository  for  1836, 
and  who  is  still  wdl  remembered  in  Lon- 
don as  having  been  a  zealous,  active,  and 
intelligent  member  of  the  church. 

Died,  on  Sunday  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  Thomas  Julians,  Esq.,  in  the  72nd 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  not  been  many 
years  connected  with  the  New  Church; 
but  his  habits  of  business,  orderly  mind, 
unquestionable  integrity,  and  desire  to 
make  himself  useful,  had  rendered  him 
a  valuable  member  of  several  committees: 
and  his  loss  to  the  institutions  of  the 
church  will  not  be  easily  supplied.  Mr. 
Julians  was  early  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  religion,  and  at  18  years  of 
age  left  the  Established  Church,  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  and  joined  the 


"Wesleyan  Methodists,  when  they  trtere 
not  altogether  free  from  persecution.  Be- 
ing subsequently  in  the  Excise-estabRsh- 
ment,  (now  called  Inland  Revenue)  and 
consequently  removed  to  different  plac^, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acE- 
quainted  with  a  great  number  of  the  Me- 
thodists, and  continued  a  worthy  meml)er 
of  their  body  till  an  advanced  period  of 
his  life.  But  having  then  taken  offence 
at  what  he  deemed  inconsistent  woridK- 
ness  and  love  of  power,  in  some  of  their 
most  influential  ministers,  he  withdraw 
from  their  connexion,  and  joined  the 
Independents.  Afterwards,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  H.  Bateman,  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  New 
Church,  and  with  some  reluctance  was 
induced  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
service  of  the  church  in  Argyle-square,  in 
the  year  1844.  Being  pleased  with  what 
he  then  heard,  he  went  again;  and  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  he  never  afterwards 
attended  any  other  than  a  New  Chuivh 
place  of  worship.  He  had  fotind  the 
pearl  of  great  price — a  true  knowledge  of 
his  God  and  Saviour;  and  his  only  regret 
was,  that  he  had  not  sooner  in  life  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  heavenly  doc- 
trines. They  became  his  deli^  in 
health,  his  support  in  trouble,  and  his 
consolation  in  his  last  sickness.  When  con- 
trasting their  clear  light  with  the  uncer- 
tainty and  obscurity  which  generally  pre- 
vail, he  remarked  that  he  knew  not  What 
he  should  have  done,  had  he  been  still 
left  in  the  unsatisfying  fiiith  of  the  Old 
Church.  The  same  views  afford  conso- 
lation to  his  bereaved  widow,  who  cher- 
ishes the  remembrance  of  an  affectionate 
husband,  and  who  has  received  from  nu- 
merous friends  most  gratifying  testhnonies 
of  his  worth,  and  of  the  great  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held. 


Died,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  whither  she  had  gone 
for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  Sarah,  the 
beloved  wife  of  Thomas  Buckhwd,  Esq., 
of  Euston-square.  Mrs.  Buckland  was  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Pred«md, 
who,  it  will  be  recollected  by  nuuiy 
persons,  was  a  most  affectionate  and 
influential  member  of  the  New  Church  in 
London,  and  of  whom  an  interesting 
account  will  be  found  in  the  Intellectual 
Repository  for  1826.  She  was  then  left, 
with  brothers  and  sisters,  to  the  care  of 
her  widowed  mother,  who  still  survives. 
She  was  imbued  with  the  knowledg^e  and 
the  spirit  of  the  doctrines  of  the  l^ew 
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Church,  to  which  she  was  always  much 
attached  ;  and  by  her  many  excellent 
qualities,  her  engaging  manners,  and  her 
iutelligeDt  mind,  was  endeared  to  nu- 
merous friends.  This  was  especially  the 
case  since  her  marriage,  which  took  place 
scarcely  two  years  ago  ;  and  her  afflicted 
husband  cannot  but  mourn  the  loss  of 
one  whose  worth  he  most  highly  appre- 
ciated. Happily,  however,  he  does  not 
sorrow  as  those  without  hope,  but  finds 
consolation  in  those  religious  views  which 
Bhe  was  the  means  of  impressing  upon  his 
mind  with  increased  effect. 


years,  and  his  last  illness  coming  on  some- 
what suddenly,  was  of  few  days'  donation, 
and  reduced  him  to  so  prostrate  a  con- 
dition as  physically  to  disqualify  him  to 
speak  audibly  on  the  truths  he  so  firmly 
embraced.  The  writer  has  reason  to 
hope  that  light  was  with  him  in  the  trying 
hour,  which,  as  his  faculties  were  dearand 
unimpaired,  illumined  his  transit  from 
mortality  with  a  ray  from  the  uncreated 
fountain  of  all  blessing.  Life  rteced^d 
from  its  consciousness  of  earth,  to  its 
more  vigorous  exercise  in  another  and 
better  state  of  being.  R.  S. 


Died,  on  the  13th  July,  at  his  house 
at  Enfield,  Mr.  Richard  Scarr,  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of 
unpretending  piety,  but  sincerely  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  His 
first  acquaintance  with  the  writings  com- 
menced in  a  perusal  of  the  "  True 
Christian  Religion.''  His  previous  views 
of  Scripture  doctrine  coming*  thus  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  new  and  lucid 
view  of  truth  presented  to  his  mind  in 
this  work,  fixed  his  after  conduct  in 
relation  to  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  Christian  life,  namely,  love  to  the 
Lord,  and  charity  in  its  various  exercises 
towards  the  neighbour.  His  connection 
with  the  New  Church  societies  was 
limited,  but  his  endeavour  to  extend  in- 
formation as  to  what  he  regarded  as  truth 
was  unremitting  ;  to  this  end  his  library 
of  New  Church  works  afforded  ample 
scope  ;  few  individuals,  perhaps,  could 
present  a  better  selection.  This  library  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  and  will 
ultimately,  by  the  deceased's  will,  become 
the  property  of  the  society  for  publishing 
the  works  of  our  author.  He  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  state  of  health   for  many 


Died,  on  the  26th  of  September,  at 
Kersley,  Thomas  Allen,  aged  62.  He 
was  one  of  the  number,  of  whom  few 
now  remain,  that  belonged  to  the  society 
now  located  in  Kersley,  at  the  time  its 
meetings  were  held  in  the  room  at  Top- 
o'th-Brow,  Ringley,  and  consequently 
had  been  connected  with  the  church  fer 
many  years.  Being  one  Of  those  who 
noiselessly  pursue  the  even  tenor-  of 
their  way,  his  life  does  not  present  many 
points  of  prominence  that  would  interest 
the  general  reader.  The  cause  of  his 
death  was  fever,  which,  although  It  left 
him,  nevertheless  occasioned  greater  de- 
bility than  the  body  could  rally  under. 
The  evening  of  his  life  was  as  peaceful 
as  that  of  a  well-spent  day.  He  ex- 
pressed no  fears  of  death,  and,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  felt  none  ;  bnt  was 
blessed  with  the  same  peaceful  confidence 
to  the  last.  He  has  left  a  widow  to 
deplore  his  loss.  His  family  are^  i^h 
one  exception,  grown  up.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  example  of  the  deceased 
will  not  be  lost  on  them,  and  that  this  dis- 
pensation may  be  the  means  of  increasing 
theur  attachment  to  the  church.  W. 
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